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Einleitung. 


Die  vorliegende  Arbeit  über  das  Verbum  im  Orrmulum 
enthält  in  drei  Teilen  Untersuchungen  über  Tempusbildung 
und  Flexion,  über  die  synthetischen  und  analytischen  Formen 
des  Konjunktivs  und  des  Futurums. 

Über  Tempusbildung  und  Flexion  liegen  einige  Arbeiten 
aus  älterer  Zeit  vor:  Monieke,  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Or- 
mulum.  Leipzig  1853;  Callenberg,  Layamon  und  Orm  nach 
ihren  Flexionsverhältnissen  verglichen.  Herrigs  Archiv  Bd.  57, 
1877  und  Kaphengst,  An  Essay  on  the  Ormulum,  Rostock  1880. 
Sie  alle  fulsen  auf  der  alten  Ausgabe  von  White  und  geben 
eine  meist  recht  unvollständige  und  nach  den  Kollationen  von 
Kölbing  und  der  Neuausgabe  von  Holt  auch  orthographisch 
ungenaue  Statistik.  Sie  waren  für  diese  Arbeit,  für  die  das 
Material  in  einer  reichen  Zettelsammlung  von  neuem  zusammen- 
gestellt wurde,  ohne  Wert.  Aufser  ihnen  gibt  noch  Sachse 
(Das  unorganische  e  im  Orrmulum,  zugleich  eine  Untersuchung 
über  die  Flexionsweise  Orrm's.  Diss.  Halle  1881)  auf  acht 
Seiten  eine  knappe  Skizze  von  dem  Verbum,  und  führt  Koch 
in  seiner  historischen  Grammatik  für  das  Nags.  eine  auch 
nicht  vollständige  Liste  starker  Verba  aus  dem  Orrmulum  an. 

In  dieser  Darstellung  der  Formenlehre  wurde  das  Haupt- 
gewicht nicht  nur  auf  eine  genaue  Angabe  aller  Belege  gelegt, 
sondern  vor  allem  darauf,  zu  zeigen,  wo  sich  der  alte  Formen- 
bestand bei  Orrm  erhielt  und  wo  und  wodurch  er  sich  ver- 
änderte. Die  den  einzelnen  Belegen  beigegebenen  Exponenten 
zeigen  die  Häufigkeit  ihres  Vorkommens  an.  Sie  waren  von 
Wert  überall  dort,  wo  sich  Doppelformen  fanden  und  auch 
eine  statistische  Feststellung  Aufschlufs  geben  konnte.  In- 
dessen   sind    sie    auch    bei    allen    andern    hinzugefügt,    da 
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sie  gelegentlich  für  andere  Untersuchungen  von  Nutzen  sein 
könnten. 

Die  beiden  nächsten  Abschnitte  über  Synthesis  und  Ana- 
lysis  führen  nebeneinander  die  synthetischen  und  die  ana- 
lytischen Formen  des  Konjunktivs  bezw.  Futurums  an  und 
untersuchen,  wo  und  wie  oft  sich  beide  finden,  und  ob  mit 
ihrem  Gebrauche  besondere  Bedeutungsunterschiede  zum  Aus- 
druck kommen.  Sie  bilden  somit  einen  Beitrag  zu  einer 
gröfseren  Abhandlung  über  Synthesis  und  Analysis  des  Ver- 
bums, die  diesen  interessanten  Prozefs  geschichtlich  in  der 
englischen  Sprache  zu  verfolgen  hätte.  Ein  Versuch  hierzu 
ist  gemacht  in  zwei  Arbeiten  von  Hennicke  und  Hotz  (siehe 
die  Literaturangabe).  Aber  diese  fördern  die  Frage  nur  sehr 
wenig,  da  sie,  wie  schon  die  damalige  Kritik  hervorhob,  viel 
zu  summarisch  verfahren;  nur  die  Heranziehung  eines  reichen 
Materials  kann  hier  volle  Klarheit  schaflPen.  In  der  vor- 
liegenden Untersuchung  sind  sämtliche  Belege  angeführt,  wenn 
natürlich  auch  die  meisten  nur  ziffernmäfsig,  wie  bei  ihrer 
grofsen  Zahl  nicht  anders  möglich  war. 
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Teil  I. 

Formenlehre. 


A.  Tempusbildung. 

I.  starke  Yerba. 

a)  Die  ablautenden  Verba. 

§  1.  Die  ae.  Ablautsverhältnisse  sind  in  vielen  Beispielen 
aus  allen  Klassen  gut  erhalten.  Der  Vokal  des  Singulars 
Praeteriti  ist  von  dem  des  Plurals  stets  geschieden,  einzeln 
begegnen  schwache  Flexion  und  Übertritt  von  einer  Klasse  in 
eine  andere.  Öfter  findet  sich  Ausgleich  des  konsonantischen 
Anlauts,  d.  h.  Spirans  bezw.  Aflfrikata  vor  velarem  Vokal  und 
umgekehrt  Verschlulslaut  für  Spirans  vor  palatalem. 

Klasse  I:  Ae.  l  —  ä  —  i  —  L 

§  2.  Die  Ablaute  dieser  Klasse  entsprechen  den  ae.,  nur 
einmal  ist  der  Vokal  des  Praeteritums  gekürzt  in  stahh 
neben  häufigerem  staK  In  hilxf  hat  Übertritt  in  die  IL  Klasse 
stattgefunden,  nach  Kluge,  Gr.  ^  1, 1069  begegnet  dieser  Wechsel 
der  Ablautsreihe  einzeln  im  Frtihme. 

§3.  Inf.  abidenn^  praes.  aMewn,  praet.  &acZ  abad\  —  inf. 
drifenn,  ißY&es.  drifesst  drife])p^',  praet.  d^ra/'i^,  part.  praet. 
drifenn'^  todrifenii^;  —  mtli])enn;  —  mtUgripenn'^,  praet. 
grap  higrap  ^  ligripenn,  part.  praet.  higripenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  risenn  ^% 
praes.  risepp'  nsepp^  imp.  ris,  praet.  ras'^^  ras,  part.  praet. 
nsmw  i<>;  —  praet.  ran;  —  inf.  siJcenn;  —  inf.  strifenn\  — 
inf,  smitenn\  —  inf.  stighenn  ",  praes.  sti^hepp  3  sti^henn,  verb. 
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6\ihBt  dunsti^hinng,  praet.  s^a/i  i*  stahh^)  11369,  pari  praet. 
stighenn^;  —  inf.  oferrstvifenn'^;  —  inf.  hiswikenn'^,  praes.  bi- 
swiJcesst  hiswihenn,  praet.  biswac,  pari  praet.  biswiJcenn"^;  — 
inf.  writenn  ^  wntenn  ^,  praes.  writep])  3,  praes.  CODJ.  write  ^ 
write,  praet.  tvrät  21  wntenn  ^  writenn  2,  part.  praet.  writenn  ^"^ 
writenn  2 ;  —  praet.  strac  2 ;  —  praes.  shine])^  ^  bishinepp  3, 
praet.  shan^\  —  part.  praet.  witemi;  —  praes.  bitepp  ^,  praet.  bat; 
—  imp.  snip,  praet.  snap'^;  —  praes.  ridepp,  verb.  subst.  ri- 
dinnges;  —  inf.bilefenn^,  praes. &iZe^^,  praet.  Je'?«?/*  11  (ae.  biläf), 
part.  praet.  bilefedd. 

Klasse  II:    Ae.  eojü  —  ea  —  u  —  0. 

§  4.  Im  Praesensstamme  erscheint  meist  e  (eo),  das  sich 
mit  folgendem  w  zum  Diphthonge  e{o)w  verbindet:  bede  etc. 
ist  noch  erhalten  (ebenso  im  Praeteritum  und  Parti cipium 
Praeteriti),  aber  meist  ist  es  ersetzt  durch  biddenn  (siehe 
Klasse  V).  Auch  das  alte  u  findet  sich  in  mehreren  Belegen. 
Im  Praeteritum  steht  im  Singular  regelrecht  ce,  flceh,  bceh, 
loeh  und  loee  für  anglisch  */?e/i  etc.  sind  Analogieformen.  2)  droh 
ist  in  die  I.  Klasse  übergetreten  und  lutte  eine  schwache  Neu- 
bildung. Im  Plural  Praeteriti  steht  u\  forrlurenn  zeigt  den 
grammatischen  Wechsel.  Dieser  erhielt  sich  ebenso  im  Parti- 
cipium,  das  stets  den  alten  Vokal  zeigt,  bei  forrlorenn  und 
bifrorenn,  während  er  in  chosenn  analogisch  beseitigt  wurde. 
Der  ae.  Verschlulslaut  ist  hier  durch  den  Anlaut  des  Praesens 
und  des  Singulars  Praeteriti  verdrängt,  ebenso  in  ^otemi, 
putedd  hat  die  Endung  der  schwachen  Verba  angenommen. 

§5.  Inf.  chewwenn,  praes.  chewivepp'^;  —  inf.  chesenn^\ 
praes.  chesesst,  praet.  choes^^,  part.  praet.  chosenn  ^'^  —  inf. 
dreghmn^^y  praes.  dreshesst,  praet.  droh  (ae.  angl.  dreh);  — 
inf.  flen  ^o   fleon  ^   flenn  H.  196bQ  =  flen  K.,   praes.  fiep  ^   fleop 

1)  In  seltenen  Fällen,  wo  im  Glossar  kein  Beleg  gegeben  ist,  wird 
dieser  hinzugefügt. 

2)  Vergleiche  hierzu  die  wertvollen  Bemerkungen  von  Bülbring  über 
den  Dialekt  Orrms  in  den  Bonner  Beiträgen  zur  Anglistik,  Heft  XVII: 
Die  Schreibung  eo  im  Orrmulum.  Die  Formen  sind  analogisch  gebildet 
wegen  der  Infinitive  fleghenn,  leghenn,  dreghenn,  die  aoglische  Ebnung 
zeigen.  Zu  den  von  Reichmann  §  24  hiergegen  erhobenen  Einsprüchen 
vgl.  die  Entgegnung  von  Bülbring  im  Beibl.  zur  Anglia  XVII,  Nr.  5. 


coDJ.  ^eo^)  fle,  i^rsiet  {att)ft(Bh^'^^^^  flu^henn;  —  inf.  fte^henn-, 
praes.  fleghe])p  2^  praet.  flceh  2 ;  —  inf.  le^henn  2,  praes.  le^hesst  2 
leghe^p  7  le^hemi,  praet.  ?(e/i  ^ ;  —  inf.  forrlesenn  ^,  praes.  forr- 
le{d)sesst  forleose])])  2,  praet.  forrlces  ^  forrlurenn  %  part.  praet. 
forrlorenn;  —  inf.  'bire{o)wenn,  praes.  reowep]),  praet.  rcew"^; 
—  inf.  shetenn  - ;  —  praet.  toclcef,  part.  praet.  clofenn ;  — 
praes.  fletepp,  praet.  flcet;  —  praes.  bede  bede])p  hedepp  heo- 
depp  forrbedepp  ^  oferrbedenn,  praet.  bced  forrbced  "',  part.  praet. 
forrbodenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  brukenn  3^,  praes.  brukepp  bruJcenn ;  — 
praes.  (bi)lukenn,  part.  praet.  Icikenn'^  biloJcenn^;  —  inf.  bu- 
ghmn^*  forrbughenn  ^"^  f  praes.  bughesst  forbushenn'^,  imp. 
bughepp-,  —  inf.  lutenn'^^  lütenn,  praes.  lutepp,  imp.  lutepp, 
praet.  liitte^  (ae.  leat)\  —  inf.  putenn,  part.  praet.  putedd^ 
(2Le.  poten);  —  part.  praet.  biforenn;  —  inf.  ^etenn'^)  17418, 
part.  praet.  ^otenn  (ae.  ^oten). 

Klasse  III:    1.  Ae.  i  —  a  —  u  —  u, 

§.  6.  Die  ae.  Vokalstufen  sind  in  den  einzelnen  Formen  er- 
halten. Im  Praesens  steht  mit  Ausnahme  von  eornenn  etc., 
das  anglisch em  iornan  entspricht,  der  Vokal  i,  der  wie  das  a 
bezw.  u  des  Praeteritums  und  das  u  des  Participiums 
vor  mb,  ?id,  ng  gedehnt  ist.  rann  zeigt  Metathese  des  r  unter 
Einfiufs  von  an.  renna^  im  Praesens  und  Praeteritum  Singularis 
von  biginnenn  ist  g  aus  dem  Plural  des  Praeteritums  und  dem 
Participium  eingedrungen. 

§  7.  Inf.  bindenn  ^  {t)unnbindenn  2(4)^  praes.  bindepp  2 
forrbindeppj  imp.  unnbindepp  3,  praet.  band  ^  bundenn,  part. 
praet.  bundenn  ^  forrbundenn  ^  unnbundenn  2 ;  —  inf.  blinnenn  ^, 
praes.  blinnepp  blimienn,  praet.  blann;  —  inf.  climbenn;  — 
inf.  drinnlcenn  ^^,  praes.  drimikesst  ^  drinnlcepp  ^,  verb.  subst. 
drinnJdnng,  praet.  drannc  ^  drunnJcenn  2,  conj.  drunnhe,  part. 
perf.  drunnlcenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  findenn  -'^  praes.  findesst  ^  finndesst 
W.  H.  16354  =  findesst  K.  finnt  ^  findepp  ^  finde^m  ^,  conj. 
finde f  praet.  fand  20  fundenn  12,  conj.  /kwdle,  part.  praet.  fu7i- 
denn^^  bi  fundenn '"> ;  —  inf.  biginnenn^  (ae.  biginnan),  praes. 
biginnepp    biginnenn,    conj.  biginne,    verb.  subst.  biginninng, 

0  Das  eo  ist  falsche  etymologische  Schreibung  (Lambertz  §  130). 
2)  Vgl.  Lambertz  §  121,  A.  2. 


s 

praet.  higann  ^^  gann  onngann  higunnenn  ^,  part.  praet.  hi- 
gunnenn^^  unnhigunnerm;  —  inf.  hüimmpenn'^,  praes.  hilimm- 
pepp  12  toUlimmpepp,  CODJ.  Ulimmpe,  praet.  hilammp  ^*,  part. 
praet.  lilnmmpenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  ringenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  stinnlcenn,  praes. 
stifmkepj),  part.  praes.  stinn{c)'kennde,  praet.  stannc  stun72Jcmn; 
—  inf.  swingenn,  verb.  subst.  swinginng;  —  inf.  swinnkenn^, 
praes.  swinnhepp  2  swinrikenn ,  praet.  swannc,  part.  praet. 
stüwinkenn]  —  inf.  attwindenn ,  praet.  ivand'^\  —  inf.  win- 
nemi  i^^  winnenn  W.  H.  4510  =  winenn  K.,  praes.  winnesst  ^ 
winnepp  2,  praet.  wann  ^  wunnenn,  part.  praet.  wunnenn ;  — 
praes.  grindesst  2;  —  praes.  singepp,  praet.  sungenn  ^;  — 
praes.  sinnJcepp,  part.  praet.  sunnkenn;  —  part.  praet.  /brr- 
clungenn ;  —  part.  praet.  forrprungenn  biprungenn ;  —  praes. 
springenn  2  uppspringenn,  praet.  sprang  2,  part.  praet.  sprun- 
genn  2 ;  —  inf.  eornennf  praes.  eornepp  ^  ernepp  ^,  praet.  rann 

2.  Ae.  e  —  a  —  w  —  0. 

§  8.  Im  Praesensstamme  findet  sich  im  allgemeinen  e, 
das  vor  Id  gedehnt  ist.  In  werrpenn  etc.  steht  e  statt  zu  er- 
wartendem eo  in  Analogie  nach  herrghenn,  hellpenn  und  andern 
Verben  dieser  Klasse  (siehe  Bonner  Beitr.  Heft  XVII,  S.  62). 
Der  Infinitiv  swoll^henn^)  hat  sein  0  aus  dem  Participium 
Praeteriti,  in  vielen  andern  Verben  waren  beide  Vokale  gleich. 
wurrpenn  entspricht  einem  ae.  Hvürpan,  belegt  ist  gewurpan, 
die  Dehnung  ist  hier  früh  beseitigt  (siehe  Bülbring  §§  268,  287). 
Die  Kürze  mag  von  hier,  begünstigt  durch  den  auxiliaren 
Charakter  des  Wortes,  auf  die  andern  Formen  übertragen  sein 
(im  Praeteritum  warrp  steht  sie  allerdings  lautgesetzlich: 
Morsbach  §  55,  A.  2).  presshesst  und  utpresstenn  haben  Meta- 
these des  r,  das  an.  wird  nicht  ohne  Einfluls  geblieben  sein. 
Das  Praeteritum  hat  a  bezw.  u.  harrh  entspricht  einer 
aufseranglischen  Form  oder  es  hat  sein  a  in  Analogie  nach 
den  andern  Praeterita  dieser  Klasse.  In  wurrdenn  ist  der 
grammatische  Wechsel  erhalten.  Der  Vokal  des  Participi- 
ums  ist  regelrecht  0.    Eine  Ausnahme  bildet  wurrpenn,  das 

*)  Neben  swollghenn  steht  im  me.  ein  in  der  Bedeutung  gleiches  holnen, 
das  aus  dem  an.  entlehnt  ist.  Bei  Orrm  ist  es  allerdings  nicht  belegt. 
Vielleicht  hat  auch  dieses  auf  den  Vokal  eingewirkt. 


entweder  schon  ae.  ist  (Btilbring  §  281)  oder,  was  wahrschein- 
licher, analogisch  nach  dem  Praesens  entstanden  ist;  so  erklärt 
sich  auch  die  Beseitigung  des  grammatischen  Wechsels.  Der 
Anlaut  in  ^oldenn,  das  Kölbing  6239  liest,  ist  aus  dem  Praesens 
und  dem  Praeteritum  Singularis.  —  Neben  ae.  swelimi  >  stvell- 
tenn  tritt  das  aus  dem  an.  entlehnte  de^enn.  Der  Gebrauch 
von  swelltenn  überwiegt  noch  (22 :  11),  später  dringt  das  an. 
Wort  durch  wegen  seiner  Verwandtschaft  mit  d^p  und  d^d 
(vgl.  Jespersen  §  72). 

§  9.  Inf.  ^eldenn  ^,  praes.  conj.  gelde,  imp.  s^eld,  pari  praet. 
goldenn  W.  H.  6239  ■■=  goldenn  K.;  —  inf.  ^ellpenn  ß;  —  inf. 
hellpenn  -^,  praes.  hellpe,  praet.  hallp  2,  conj.  hullpe,  pari  praet. 
hoUpenn-;  —  inf.  melltenn;  —  inf.  swelltenn  ^^,  praes.  swell- 
tenn"^, praei  swallt"^  siviilltenn^;  —  inf.  swollghenn  (ae. 
swelga7i),  praei  swallh;  —  praes.  dellfep]);  —  pari  praei 
holl^henn  ^  0  hollghenn  W.  H.  ==  holl^henn  K.8144;  —  inf.  herr- 
ghemi'^'^f  praes.  herr^he])]),  praei  harrh"^,  part.  praei  borr- 
ghenn  ^^  ^)  borr^{li)emi  6089  (W.)  H.  =  horr^en  K.;  —  inf.  werr- 
penn  ^  werrpenn  W.  H.  10488  =  werrppenn  K.  forrwerrpenn^^, 
praes.  werrpenn  forrwerrpesst  ^  towerrpesst  forrwerrpesst 
W. H.  4674  =  fornveorpesst^)  K.  forrwerrpepp  ^^  forrwerrpenn  ^, 
conj.  forrioerrpe  ^  fornverrpenn,  imper.  forrwerrp  fomüerrpe])p, 
praei  fornvarrp  warrp  ^^  forrwurrpenn  ^^,  conj.  forrwurrpe, 
pari  praei  forrworrpenn  ^^  toworrpenn'^  worrpenn^^;  — 
inf .  ütbresstenn  tobresstenn,^vaLetattbrasst;  —  inf,  wurr]>enn^^^, 
praes.  wurrp  ivurrjjepp  ^  forrwurrpepp  2  forrwurrpenn,  couj. 
wurrpe  10,  praet.  warrp  ^s  wharrp  2461  wurrdenn,  part.  praet. 
wurrpenn'^-  wurrppen  idbiK.  {gegen  W.Jl,)  {all) forrwurrpenn \ 
—  praes.  presshesst  ^,  part.  praet.  prosshenn. 

Klasse  IV:    1.  Ae.  e  —  ce  —  ce  —  0. 
§10.    Im  Praesensstamm   erscheint  stets  e.     Der  für 
das  Anglische  anzusetzende  w/a- Umlaut  ist  entweder  unter- 

1)  Für  Holts  bollghen  7197  hat  White  boll^henn,  wozu  Kölbing  nichts 
bemerkt. 

0  Für  borrgenn  H.  7561.  16711  liest  W.  borr^henn.  Bei  K.  findet 
sich  keine  Angabe. 

3)  forrweorrpesst  K.  beruht  wahrscheinlich  auf  einem  Irrtum,  da  alle 
andern  Formen  e  haben.  Sonst  wäre  es  analogisch  nach  dem  Infinitiv 
*weorrpenn. 
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blieben  oder  früh  analogisch  beseitigt,  da  sich  die  Schreibung 
eo  nie  findet  (siehe  Bonner  Beitr.  Heft  XVII,  S.  61).  Im  Prae- 
teritum  steht  (ü  bezw.  ce,  im  Participium  o. 

§11.  Praes.  conj.  stele\  —  inf.  herenn'^*,  praes.  beresst 
berenn  "',  aonj.  bere,  im^.  berepj)^,  praet.  6arr  ^^^  &arW.H.  17942 
=  barrK.  bcerenji^,  part.  praet.  &ore/^w  ^^^  tmnborenn;  —  inf. 
forrhelemi,  praet.  /brr/ia?Z  2,  pari  praet.  /brr/to?enw  2;  —  inf. 
ummbesherenn  tummbesherenn  H.  4132  =  tummbe  sherenn  K., 
praet.  ummbeshcerenn  ^,  part.  praet.  ummbeshorenn. 

2.   Ae.  i  —  ajö  —  ö  —  u. 

§  12.  Zu  dieser  Gruppe  gehören  nur  die  beiden  Verba 
numenn  und  cumenn.  Sie  sind  in  allen  Formen  Entsprechungen 
der  betreflPenden  ae.;  auch  hier  sind  im  Singular  des  Praete- 
ritums  neben  den  analogischen  nöm  und  com  die  Kurzformen 
'Hiom  und  *com  anzusetzen,  nam  ist  spätae.  belegt  (siehe  Bül- 
bring,  Geschichte  der  Ablaute.  Quellen  und  Forschungen, 
Helft  63.  1889).  —  Ae.  nimann  kommt  nur  sehr  selten  vor,  in 
den  meisten  Fällen  ist  es  durch  an.  taJca  verdrängt  (22 :  237). 
Es  hat  sich  erhalten  in  den  formelhaften  Wendungen ')  nimenn 
gom  und  nimemi  bisne  (auch  hier  z.  T.  schon  durch  taJcenn  er- 
setzt) und  in  den  isolierten:  ütnumenn,  -li^,  -like.  Für  die 
gesprochene  Sprache  Orrms  wird  takenn  durchaus  das  lebendige 
gewesen  sein,  aulser  in  den  erwähnten  festen  Verbindungen; 
in  ihnen  hat  sich  ja  oft  älteres  Sprachgut  länger  erhalten. 

§  13.  Inf.  nimenn "',  praes.  nimesst  ^  nimep])  '^,  imp.  nimep]), 
praet.  namm^,  part.  praet.  numenn,  hierzu  ütnumenn'-',  -li^^, 
-liJce:  —  int  cumenn  ^^^,  praes.  cumesst  cume])p^^  cumeym^ 
cume  we,  conj.  cume,  imp.  cumm  ^  cume]>])  ^,  praet.  comm  239 
oferrcomm^^  come  {2.8g.)  comenn^^  cömenn  come^e^g,  conj. 
come  ^^,  part.  praet.  cumenn  ^^    oferrcumenn. 


^)  Die  Belege  sind  folgende:  nimenn  gom  916.  2910.  2986.  4162. 
5086.  6216.  6940.  10950.  11679.  13062.  14576.  14694.  14820.  14918. 
15856.  16136.  16150.  16930.  19912.  Nur  einmal  findet  sich  nimenn  in 
freierer  Verwendung:  16390.  takenn  ^om:  15014.  16988.  nimenn  bisne i 
14822.     tahenn  bisne:    2114.    4834.    14470.    14586.    14696.    14826.    14920. 
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Klasse  V:    Ae.  e  —  m  —  m\B —  c. 

§14.  ImPraesensstamm  steht  e,  niemals  eo  (siehe  §  10). 
Das  i  in  ^ifenn  beruht  auf  Analogie  (vgl.  Cornelius,  Die  alt- 
engl.  Diphthongierung  durch  Palatale  im  Spiegel  der  me.  Dia- 
lekte. Morsbach's  Studien  XXX,  S.  23ff.).  Von  den  i-Prae- 
sentia  haben  hiddenn  und  sittenn  ihr  altes  i  bewahrt,  während 
lin  (inf.)  die  Länge  des  Vokals  analogisch  nach  der  zweiten 
(Ust)  und  dritten  Person  Singularis  liß  hat.  hiddenn  hat 
meist  die  Bedeutung  von  J)e{o)denn  übernommen,  das  es  fast 
ganz  verdrängt  (siehe  Klasse  II).  se{o)n  entspricht  ae.  seon. 
Das  Praeteritum  hat  im  Singular  a,  das  sich  in  la^^  mit 
dem  folgenden  Palatal  zum  kurzen  Diphthonge  a^^  verband. 
et  und  auch  der  Plural  etenn  sind  entweder  anglische  Formen 
oder,  da  sonst  im  Plural  stets  ce  steht,  analogisch  nach  let, 
letenn  gebildet,  mit  dem  das  Praesens  und  das  Participium  Prae- 
teriti  tibereinstimmten  (vgl.  §  18).  Das  Participium  hat  e. 
In  ^ifewi  ist  der  Vokal  dem  des  Praesens  angeglichen,  in 
forrlegenn  hat  er  sich  mit  dem  folgenden  Palatal  zum  Diph- 
thongen verbunden,  jedoch  sollte  man  *forrle^^enn  erwarten. 
trededd  ist  eine  schwache  Neubildung.  Die  Formen  von  ae. 
wesaji  sind  §  59  angegeben.  —  In  den  ae.  ^ifan  entsprechenden 
Formen  ist  der  Verschlulslaut  aus  an.  gefa  eingedrungen,  doch 
tiberwiegen  bei  Orrm  noch  die  alten  Formen  (238  ^  :  31  g). 
Vom  an.  geta  beeinflulst  sind  gett  (neben  forr^etej)]))  und  higatt, 
in  dem  isolierten  rihhbi^etenn  hat  sich  die  Spirans  erhalten. 

§  15.  Inf.  speJcenn  *ö,  praes.  speJce  speJceJ)]),  praet.  spacc  ^^ 
spcelcenn^^,  Gonj.spceJce;  —  inf .  steJcenn ;  —  inf.  (off) tredenn*^^\ 
praes.  tredepp^  tredemi'^,  praet.  {oferr)tradd  ^^^\  part.  praet. 
tredenn  trededd ;  —  inf.  ivreJcenn  ^ ;  —  praet.  cwa])p  ' ;  — 
\)Taies.bre]cesst,  praet.  2;racc ;  —  \)TSieB.  cnedesst  "^ ;  —  inf.  (forr) - 
^ifenji^^^^^  gifenn^  ^ifennW.R.  21190  =  gifeim  K.,  praes. ^^-i/e 2 
forr^ifesst  (forr)^ifepp'^'^^^^^)  gifepp  {forr)^ife7in^^^\  eonj.  (forr) - 
^i/ei6(2)  gifeb  ^i/eW.H.  10642.  12562.  13996  =  ^i/eK.,  imp. 
giff,  praet.  ^ayf«B  forrgaff  gaff  ^affW.E.  19079  =  ga/fK. 
^cefenn^'^  ^mfe  pe^g  gcefenn',  part.  praet.  ^^-t/mw  12  gifenn'^ 
gifenn  W.H.  18296  =  gifenn  K.;  —  inf.  hiddenn  ",  praes.  hidde^ 

0  s^f^P  H.  2956  =  gifepp  W.,  K.  bemerkt  nichts  dazu. 
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hiddesst^  hide])])  Udde])]>^  biW  biddenn  hidde  we,  eonj.hiddenn, 
-j^YSiet  hadd  ^^  hoedenn,  coDJ.  &a?cife,  pari  praet.  (wwn)ie6Ze72W  ^^') 
heode}in^);  —  iuf.  sittenn,  praet.  satt^  scetenn^\  —  inf.  (/brr)- 
5en85<5)  (forr)seon'^'^^'^\  praes.  seo  se''>  (forr)sest^^^^  seost^ 
(forr) se])  ^*^^^  {forr)seo])'^^'^^  Jmrrhse])  {forr)sen''^^\  coDJ.  (/brr)- 
se3^2)  {forr)seo'^^^\  praet.  5aM'i  sceghenn  sceghe  we,  conj. 
sce^he,  part.  praet.  se^henn  ^o*);  —  inf.  Zm  2,  praes.  list(to)li]j  ^^'^\ 
praet.  Za^^^-  ^,  part.  praet.  forrle^enn  ^ ;  —  inf.  ef enw,  praes.  ner 
etep]>  W.  H.  16581  =  ne  nete])p  K.    freie])])    etenn,    praet.  eif  ^ 

Klasse  VI:   Ae.  a  —  ö — ö  —  a. 

§  16.  Als  Vokal  des  Praesensstammes  erscheint  a. 
In  sta7indenn  ist  vor  nd  meist  analogische  Kürze  eingetreten, 
ebenso  stets  im  Participium  Praeteriti.  slan,  slcen  entsprechen 
ae.  slan  bezw.  slean ;  doch  kann  slän  auch  auf  an.  Einflufs  be- 
ruhen (Björkman,  Loanwords  102).  hefenn  ist  eine  schon  ae.  im 
nhbr.  belegte  Analogieform,  shapepp  setzt  einen  auch  im  kon- 
sonantischen Inlaut  nach  dem  Participium  Praeteriti  shapenn  neu- 
gebildeten Infinitiv  *shapenn  voraus,  stvere  gehört  zu  einem  ae. 
swerian  entsprechenden  Infinitiv  ^siverenn.  Im  Praeteritum 
steht  0,  das  in  drohh  (5x :  Ibxdroh)  und  hoff  (Ix  :  Sxhof) 
vielleicht  unter  Einfluls  von  comm  gekürzt  ist  (vgl.  Lambertz 
§74,  A.  3),  doch  vgl.  auch  Hackmann,  Kürzung  langer  Ton- 
vokale etc.  in  Morsbachs  Studien  X,  S.  5).  wessh,  wesshenn 
zeigen  den  Vokal  der  reduplizierenden  Verba  mit  Kürzung  vor 
Doppelkonsonanz.  Im  Participium  Praeteriti  steht  lautgesetzlich  a. 
hofenn  ^)  ist  analogische  Neubildung,  schon  ae.  ist  ahofen  belegt 
(siehe  Sievers  §  397,  A.  7).  sla^enn  steht  für  "^sla^^enn.  — 
Über  takenn  siehe  später  (§  34). 

§17.  Inf.  dra^henn  ^^  drathenn  W.  H.  18384,  praes. 
dra^he  3  dra^hep]  ^  drathenn  ^^,  conj.  dra^he  ^  tegg  dra^he, 
praet.  droh  i*     drohh  ^ ')    drohh  W.  H.  19703  =  droh  K.     dro- 


^)  eo  in  beodenn  ist  falsche  Schreibung. 

2)  sene  ist  an  den  in  Holts  Glossar  angegebenen  Stellen  als  Adjektiv 
zu  fassen,  wie  schon  Sachse  S.  51  bemerkt. 

3)  Das  im  Glossar  angeführte  hofedd  findet  sich  nirgends,  es  mufs 
auf  einem  Irrtum  beruhen. 

*)  Aufser  den  vier  Belegen  Effers,  Anglia,  Anz.VII,  S.  186  noch  6822. 
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^henn^,  part.  praet.  dfrör^/ieww  ^ ;  —  inf.  (forr)farenn'''^'^\  praes. 
farepp  farenn  2,  imp.  farr  2  farepp,  praet.  för  i^  ßr  i^  forenn  ^'^, 
part.  praet.  farenn ;  —  imp.  ladepp,  praet.  lodenn  2,  part.  praet. 
lädejin;  —  praes.  walcemi"^,  praet.  (&^)^^o^en/^ -^^^;  —  praes. 
bakesst,  pari  praet.  hakenn'^;  —  inf.  stamidenn^'^  (fjunnderr- 
stanndenn  ^i^^s)  i)  standenn  ^  ^)  unnderrstanndenn  W.  H.  2006  = 
unnderr  standenn  K.,  praes.  {unnderr)stannde^^'^  unnderr- 
stanndesst  ^0  wippstanndesst  stannt  ^-^  stanndepp  ^2  unnderr- 
stanndepp  (unnderr) stanndenn^^^\  eonj.  stannde-  unnderr- 
stannde  2,  praet.  (wipp)stod  22(4)  unnderstod  ^  {wipp)stodenn  12(1) 
unnderr  st  odenn  20,  eonj.  unnderr  st  odenn,  part.  praet.  unnderr- 
stanndenn] —  inf.  sZaw  5  slcen^,  praes.  sZas^  2  ^^^^^  2  slcep'^, 
conj.  5?a,  imp.  5?a,  praet.  sZo/i  ^  slo^henn,  part.  praet.  sla^enn  2 ; 
—  inf.  hefenn,  praet.  /io/*^  /loyf  hofenn,  part.  praet.  (upp)- 
hofenn  ^'^^'^^  \  —  prsies.  shapepp,  ij^i'Siet  shop  ^^,  part.  praet.  s/^a- 
^ewn^s;  —  praes.  conj.  stiere;  —  inf.lahh^henn,  praes.  Za/i- 
^hepp  lah^lienn ;  —  inf.  wasshenn  *,  praes.  wasshepp,  praet. 
wessh^  wesshenn'^\  —  i^rsieB.  forrsahepp-,  praet.  /brrsoc  2 
forrsokemiy  part.  praet. /brrsaÄ^enw ;  —  praes.  t^acme^J!).^) 

b)  Die  reduplizierenden  Verba. 

§  18.  Von  der  ae.  Scheidung  dieser  Verba  in  zwei  Klassen 
nach  den  Vokalen  des  Praeteritums  finden  sich  nur  noch  Spuren; 
zahlreich  sind  die  Neubildungen  nach  den  schwachen  Verben. 
Die  schwachen  Praeterita  shadde,  radde,  dredde,  sleppte  haben 
schon  im  ae.  Entsprechungen.  Ebenfalls  schon  ae.  ist  der 
Übertritt  von  waxan  (ursprünglich  VI.  Ablautsreihe)  in  diese 
Klasse,  das  eo  zeigt  Kürze  vor  Doppelkonsonanz.  Kurz  ist 
auch  der  Vokal  in  feil,  während  sich  in  cne(p)w  das  eo  mit 
folgendem  w  zum  Diphthongen  vereinigt  hat.  Ob  lupe  seinen 
Vokal  aus  dem  an.  hat  (Lambertz  §  87,  A.  4),  ist  zweifelhaft. 
Es  könnte  Übertritt  in  die  IL  Ablautsklasse  angenommen 
werden,  indem  durch  das  Nebeneinander  von  Formen  wie 
drcedenn,  dredenn  eine  gewisse  Verwirrung  eintrat  und  sich 

0  K.  liest  8805  unnderr stannderrn,  13597  tunndennstanndenn. 
*)  Siehe  Effer,  S.  173. 

*)  Ob  dieses  Verbum  bei  Orrm  noch  stark  war,  läfst  sich  nicht  ent- 
scheiden; ae.  ist  auch  ein  schwaches  tücecwia«  belegt  (Sievers  §392,  A.  2). 
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neben  Icepenn  ein  Hepenn  stellte,  lakedenn  mit  dem  Mittel- 
vokal ist  analogisch  nach  den  Verben  der  II.  schwachen 
Klasse,  ebenso  das  Participium  lakedd.  Sonstige  schwache 
Neubildungen  im  Participium  sind  read,  shadd,  flowedd;  im 
ae.  ist  nur  gerwdd,  ^ereded  belegt  (Sievers  §  395,  A.  3).  onn- 
fanngenn  neben  onnfon  ist  eine  analoge  Neubildung  (Zupitza, 
Deutsche  Literaturzeitung  1885,  S.  608),  ebenso  ist  die  Kürze 
nicht  lautgesetzlich  (nur  einmal  unnderrfa7igenn).  In  cnawmn, 
sawenn.  hoewenn,  flowejin  haben  sich  die  Vokale  mit  folgen- 
dem w  zu  Diphthongen  vereinigt,  ebenso  in  den  Participien 
flowedd,  toUaivenn.  Für  das  ce  in  shcedenn  ist  Übertragung 
des  Vokals  aus  der  2.  und  3.  Person  Singularis  (Brate,  S.  22  f.) 
und  Einfluls  des  Substantivums  shced  (Lambertz  §  107,  A.)  an- 
genommen worden,  auch  Iceteyin,  drcedenn  könnten  eingewirkt 
haben  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  noch  '^shed  und  *dred  lebten.  Ob  Orrm 
diese  alten  Praeterita  noch  kannte,  ist  nicht  zu  ermitteln.  Die 
Praesensformen  i)  von  ae.  Iwtan  zeigen  neben  zahlreichen  Formen 
mit  W  4:X  letenn,  1  x  letenn  (das  wohl  gleichfalls  als  kurz 
anzusetzen  ist)  und  3  x  let  im  Imperativ.  Bülbring,  Bonner 
Beiträge  Heft  XV,  S.  135  nimmt  für  diese  Formen  sowie  für 
das  Participium  letenji  Einfluls  von  etenn  durch  das  Praete- 
ritum  et,  etenn  als  möglich  an.  Der  Imperativ  let,  der  von 
Bülbring  nicht  mit  angeführt  wird,  macht  eine  andere  Er- 
klärung wahrscheinlicher,  denn  es  ist  nicht  einzusehen,  wes- 
halb er  neben  ett  (ebenso  lete^^  neben  ete])]))  seine  Länge 
hätte  bewahren  sollen.  Man  wird  daher  eine  anglische  Form 
Hetenn  anzusetzen  haben  mit  Kürze  aus  den  synkopierten 
Praesensformen,  hiernach  entstand  das  Participium  letenn  in 
Analogie  nach  vielen  andern  Verben,  in  denen  beide  Formen 
gleiche  Vokale  hatten.  Der  Imperativ  als  isolierte  Form  (vor 
allem  durch  den  Plural  -ejy>)  hat  die  Länge  bewahrt. 

§19.  Inf.  (to) shcedenn  ^'^^\  praes.  shoedesst'^  shcede])])^ 
shcedenn'^,    praet.  shadde'^,    pari  praet.    shadd^    shadde\    — 

*)  Die  Ansicht  von  Lambertz  (S.  67),  die  Kürze  aus  der  Funktion 
als  Hilfsverb  herzuleiten,  ist  unhaltbar.  Dadurch  wird  nicht  die  Frage 
gelöst,  weshalb  sich  diese  Kürzung  der  ursprünglichen  Länge  gerade  im 
Praesens  und  Participium  Perfecti  zeige  und  nicht  im  Praeteritum,  das 
doch  dieselbe  Punktion  hatte. 
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praes.  rcede  rcedepp  redenn  7'edenn,  praet.  radde,  part.  praet. 
redd;  — •  inf.  drcedenn  ^  dredenn  *,  praes.  drcedesst,  dredepp  2 
drcedenn,  imp.  dred  2,  praet.  dredde,  part.  praet.  forrdredd  ^^, 
forrdredde^  offdredde^;  —  praes.  slcepenn,  praet.  sleppte^ 
slepptenn'^;  —  inf.  lakenn^^,  praes.  laJcesst  ^^  laJcepp,  conj. 
lake,  imp.  läkepp,  praet.  lakedenn,  part.  praet.  laJcedd^;  — 
inf.  waxenn  ^  waxxenn,  praes.  waxepp  2  ivaxenn  2,  conj.  waxe  2, 
praet.  wex"y  part.  praet.  waxenn"'  {all)fullwaxenn^^^^\  — 
inf.  fallenn  %  praes.  fallepp  ^  fallenn  ^,  conj.  te^^  falle,  praet. 
feil  •*    oferrfell   fellenn  s,  conj.  {to)  feile  ^(i),  part.  praet.  fallenn  ^\ 

—  inf.  Icepenn  ^,  praet.  conj.  Itipe;  —  inf.  cnawenn^%  praes. 
cnawe'^  cnawesst'^  cnawwesst  W.  H.  12800  =  cnawesst  K. 
cnawepp  ^  cnawenn  ^,  praet.  C7iew  ^'^  cneow  ^  cnew  W.  H.  10382 
=  cneow  K.  cnewenn^,  conj.  cnewe\  —  inf.  hceivenn,  part. 
praet.  hcßwenn  ^;  —  inf.  fiowenn,  praes.  oferrflowepp,  part. 
praet.  flowedd ;  —  praes.  sawenn ;  —  part.  praet.  toblawenn ;  — 
inf.  {onn)fon  2(4)  {t)unnderrfon  '^'^  onnfanngenn  2  (t)unnderr- 
fanngenn  ^^^\  praes.  (pnn)fop  3(4>  ow/b/>  W. H.  1188  =  onnfop  K. 
unnderrfop  unnderrfoii  2  onnfanngenn  unnderrfangenn  360, 
conj.  unnderrfo  umiderrfanyigenn  2,  praet.  unnderrfeng  ^  onn- 
fengenn    unnderrfengenn  -,    conj.  onnfengenn ;  —  praet.  /ie?2^ ; 

—  praet.  /iS  &t/iei(  2^  part.  praet.  gehatenn  ^^  hatenn  ^  hätenn 
bihatenn;  —  inf.  (&i)/ia^(^mn  25(u  praes. /^aMessH  /la?^^*  j^*. 
/taZZ^^  haldepp^^  haldenn^%  aonj. halde^  haldenn^,  im-p. hald^, 
praet.  /le^^Z  10  /leoZc?  2  heldenn  ",  conj.  /ie?6^e,  part.  praet  hal- 
denn^^\  —  inf.  tvallenn;  —  mi.  {pferr)ganngenn'^^^^  gann^enn 
W.  H.  4508  =  ganngmn  K.  tunnderrganngenn  W.  H.  17945  = 
tunnderrgangenn  K.,  praes.  ganngepp  2;  —  inf.  (forr)lcBtenn  ^^^^ 
Icetenn^  letenn*  letenn,  i^raes.  Icetesst  "^  (forr) Icetepp '^^^^  Im- 
tenn'^,  qow].  Icete  Imte,  im\).  let^  Iwt'^,  praet.  (/bor)  Zä  22(3) 
lett  12135  {forr)letmn  ^^^D  letenn  W.  H.  18244  =  letenn  K. 
(forr)letenn,  part.  praet. /brrZce^ewn  ^   letenn. 


II.    Schwache  Verben. 

§  20.  Die  schwachen  Verba  werden  im  ae.  nach  der 
Verschiedenheit  ihrer  Ableitungssuffixe  in  drei  Klassen  ein- 
geteilt, in  die  jo-,  0-  und  e -Klasse.  Diese  Einteilung  ist  im 
folgenden  beibehalten,  und  es  zeigt  sich,  dafs  die  Verben  der 
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verschiedenen  Klassen   zum  Teil   den   ae.  Verhältnissen   ent- 
sprechen, zum  Teil  aber  auch  abweichend  sich  entwickelt  haben. 

1.  Die  schwachen  Verba  der  I.  Klasse. 

a)  Ursprünglich  kurzsilbige  Verba. 
§  21.  Zu  dieser  Gruppe  gehören  Verba,  deren  Stamm 
auf  r  und  auf  andere  Konsonanten  ausgeht.  Bei  den 
ersteren  ist  das  i  in  allen  Fällen,  wo  es  im  Ae.  im  Prae- 
sens stand,  durch  Analogie  geschwunden.  In  birrp,  das  mit 
einer  Ausnahme  i)  nur  unpersönlich  gebraucht  wird,  ist  Kürze 
des  Vokals  selbstverständlich  (nur  2  x  birp),  vgl.  Eilers  S.  73. 
Bei  den  andern  ursprünglich  kurzsilbigen  ist  bemerkenswert,  dafs 
in  der  2.  und  3.  Person  des  Singulars  der  kurze  Konsonant  in 
Analogie  nach  den  übrigen  Formen  des  Praesens  durch  langen 
Konsonanten  ersetzt  ist,  so  heilst  es  z.  B.  settepp  für  ae.  setep. 
Nur  in  le^^esst,  leg^ep  ist  der  kurze  Konsonant  geblieben  und 
hat  mit  dem  vorhergehenden  Vokal  den  Diphthongen  e^^  ge- 
bildet. Das  Praeteritum,  das  im  ae.  bei  den  Stämmen  auf  r 
die  Endung  -ede  hatte,  ist  nur  belegt  in  birrde{nn)  mit  Synkope 
und  Kürze  des  Vokals  (Morsbach  §  55,  A.  6).  Die  Stämme  auf 
tj  d,  g  zeigen  -te,  -de  ohne  Mittelvokal:  sette,  redde.  In  le^^de, 
ae.  le^de,  findet  sich  wie  im  Praesens  der  Diphthong.  In  dem 
Participium  Praeteriti  der  Stämme  auf  t,  g  erscheint  die 
ae.  Endung  -ed  (bezw.  t,  d)  stets  mit  Synkope   des  Vokals 

1)  Diese  Ausnahme  ist  der  einmal  belegte  Plural  birrdenn  4028: 
7  itt  wass  seit  purrh  Godd  on  himm,  Forr  patt  itt  sholde  himm  tacnenn 
Patt  alle  pa  patt  sholldenn  himm  Wipp  trowwpe  7  dede  foll^henn 
Well  geome  birrdenn  clennsenn  hemm  I  bodig  7  i  sawle.  In  allen  andern 
Fällen  ist  der  Gebrauch  mit  grofser  Sicherheit  als  unpersönlich  anzusehen, 
d.  h.  auch  dort,  wo  es  nicht  äufserlich  zu  erkennen  ist.  Denn  alle  die 
Fälle  (und  sie  bilden  die  Mehrzahl),  in  denen  die  obliquen  Kasus  unter- 
scheidbar sind  (d.  h.  bei  den  Pronomina),  zeigen  birrp  als  unpersönlich 
verwendet.  So  hat  Weyel  S.  23  unrecht,  wenn  er  birrp  als  persönlich 
gebraucht  auffafst  in  2613:  Forr  pild  birrp  ben  wipp  iwhillc  mäht,  und 
2896:  mildheorrtnesse  birrp  ben  agg  Purrh  rihhtivisnesse  strenngedd.  Es 
ist  bekannt,  dafs  derartige  Konstruktionen  später  zur  persönlichen  geführt 
haben.  In  der  obigen  Ausnahme  ist  birrdenn  wahrscheinlich  durch  den 
Parallelismus  mit  sholldenn  veranlafst,  dem  es  begrifflich  nahe  stand, 
metrisch  hätte  dafür  auch  stehen  können:  Well  georne  birrde  hemm 
clennsenn  hemm. 
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seit  Sie.  ^eseted,  gesett    {bi)le^^d  zeigt  wieder  den  Diphthongen. 
Die  volle  Endung  findet  sich  nur  in  fullfremed. 

§  22.  Inf.  stirenn,  praes.  stirepp\  —  inf.  werenn^;  — 
praes.  birr])  399  0  Urp  19653  birr])  W.H.  2723  =  bir])  K,  praet. 
birrde  ^'"^  birrdenn;  —  praes.  dippesst;  —  praet.  (all) full- 
fremed ^^^^;  —  inf.  dittenn^\  —  praes.  lettepp'^;  —  inf.  set- 
tenn  ^^  praes.  settepp  ^  seit,  conj.  sette  2,  imp.  seit  2,  praet. 
sette^^  settenn  * ,  YiSLYt  ißraet  seit  ^^^  bisett^  sette  ^  se^^  18198 
set  W.H.  3796  =  sett  K.;  —  inf.  reddenn,  praet.  redde;  —  inf. 
leggenn  -,  praes.  le^^esst  le^^epp,  imp.  le^^,  praet.  le^^de  9, 
pari  praet.  {bi)le^^d  4(^). 

b)  Ursprünglich  langsilbige  Verba. 

§  23.  Der  Praesensstamm  der  ursprünglich  langsilbigen 
Verba  entspricht  im  allgemeinen  dem  ae.  senndenn  zeigt  überall 
analogische  Kürze  des  Praesensvokals  im  Gegensatz  zu  wen- 
de7in,  das  damit  den  charakteristischen  Unterschied  vom  Prae- 
teritum  bewahrt  hat.  frofrenn  (ae.  frefran)  zeigt  Einflufs  des 
zugehörigen  Substantivs  frofre,  ebenso  stammt  die  Länge  in 
becnenn  aus  einem  nicht  belegten  *becenn  (vgl.  Morsbach  §  60, 
A.  Ib).  Über  werr^henn  siehe  Morsbach  §  120,  A.  1.,  über 
lefftenn  §  129,  A.  5,  ferner  Björkman,  Loanw.  S.  249  und  Oxf. 
Dict.  u.  lift  V.  In  e^glenii,  fe^esst  und  wre^enn  hat  das  ^ 
mit  dem  vorhergehenden  Vokal  Diphthonge  gebildet,  neben 
4  X  wre^enn  steht  allerdings  3  x  wre^henn  (vgl.  Lambertz 
328,  A.  2).  In  cwemiJcenn,  eJcenn,  shennJcesst  ist  der  Verschluls- 
laut  aus  der  2.,  3.  Person  des  Singulars  eingedrungen.  Die 
Endung  des  Praeteritums  ist  -de.  Die  durch  ihren  Antritt 
an  den  stammauslautenden  Konsonanten  entstandene  Doppel- 
konsonanz kürzt  den  Stammvokal;  entsteht  dadurch  eine 
dehnende  Konsonantengruppe,  so  ist  die  Kürzung  analogisch 2) 
z.  B.  in  herrde,  wennde  (inf.  wendenn).  Im  ganzen  blieb  die 
Endung  -de  unverändert  (1),  einzeln  aber  erfuhr  oder  ver- 
ursachte sie  Veränderungen.  In  Jcipenn  ist  das  p  dem  d  assi- 
miliert: Jcidde  ae.  cydde,  cydde  (2).  Schon  im  ae.  wurde  die 
Oeminata  (graphisch)  vereinfacht,  ae.  fylde  zu  fyllan  (3).    Nach 

0  Siehe  S.  !6,  A.  1. 

«)  Vgl.  Morsbach  §  55,  A.  1,4. 

Studien  z.  enj;!.  Phil.    XL.  2 
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den  stimmlosen  Verschlufslauten  p,  t^  Je  und  dem  stimmlosen 
Reibelaute  ss  wird  -te  >  -de,  z.  ß.  keppte  ae.  cepte  (4).  Nach 
Konsonant  +  Dental  0,  t)  schwand  das  d  der  Endung,  z.  B. 
lisste  zu  lisstenn  (5).  strenede  (neben  streonde),  shi/ftedenn 
und  filledenn  zeigen  unorganisches  e  in  Analogie  nach  dem 
Praeteritum  der  II.  schwachen  Konjugation.  Das  Participium 
Praeter iti  hat  die  Endung  -ed,  doch  stehen  neben  den  vollen 
Formen  zahlreiche  mit  Synkope,  die  aus  den  flektierten  Kasus 
eingedrungen  ist,  vor  allem  bei  den  auf  m,  r,  d,  t  (bezw.  Kon- 
sonant +  dj  t)  ausgehenden  Stämmen,  [i)  stanedd,  forrhunngredd 
für  ae.  gestcened,  ^ehyngred  verdanken  den  Vokal  den  be- 
treffenden Substantiven.  eJcedd,  cwennhedd  haben  den  Ver- 
schlusslaut aus  den  synkopierten  Formen;  über  fe^edd,  we^edd 
siehe  oben.  Einmal  hat  das  Participium  die  Endung  -enn: 
cwennkenn  14585.  —  scrennkenn  ist  in  seinem  Anlaut  vom 
an.  beeinflulst  (vgl.  Björkman  S.  10). 

§24.  1.  Inf. /ö^reww,  pari  perf.(/brr)/6er ec?ö^  i(-^>;  —  praet. 
ferrde  ^  ferde  W.  2661  =  ferrde  H.  ferrdenn  2,  part.  praet. 
ferrd  20  OlS;  —  inf.  herenn^^,  praes.  her  esst  herenn''>,  praet. 
herrde  ^^  herrdenn'^'^,  part. praet. /lerr^Z^^  heorrd;  —  inf.  Icerenn  ^\ 
praes.  leere  leeresst  ^  leeresst  ^^  Icerenn  %  conj.  leere,  part.  praet 
{unn)lceredd^'^^^'^  Icerede  "^-^  —  inf.  ste{o)  renn '^^^\  praes.  5#e(o) - 
repp^'^^;  —  ini.  (to)dcelenn^^'\  ipSLvt  i^Taet  {unn)todceledd^'^'^'> 
untodceledd  QnS  {bi)dceledd^'''^'^^',  —  int  filenn"^,  praes.  conj. 
file,  part.  praet.  filedd  ^ ;  —  inf.  hcelenfi,  part.  praet.  hceledd ;  — 
inf.  helenn ;  —  inf.  tcelenn  %  praes.  tcelesst  ^i  tcelep])  toelenny 
conj.  toßle,  part.  praet.  tceledd ;  —  inf.  cwemenn  ^\  praes.  cwe- 
messt ^  cwemepp'^  cwemenn"',  Qonj.  cweme'^,  i^rsiet  cwemmde ^ 
cwemmdenn'^,  part. praet.  ct^emmc?  cwemedd'^;  —  inf.  demenn^^, 
praes.  demepp,  part.  praet.  demmd  ^  {unn)demedd'^^^^  demmde^; 
—  i^T3Let.  flemmde,  part.  praet.  flemmd;  —  inf.  ^ernenn  ^\  praes. 
gemesst  2  gemepp  2  ^ernenn  15  769,  praet.  forrgemmdenn,  part. 
praet.  gemedd  gemmde ;  —  inf.  rimenn,  praes.  rimepp,  part. 
praet.  rimedd  2 ;  —  inf.  teemenn  ^,  praes.  teemenn  2,  part.  praet. 
teemedd;  —  inf.  lenenn,  praes.  lenepp'^,  part.  praet.  lenedd'^;  — 
inf.  menenn  2,  praes.  menepp ;  —  part.  praet.  (i)stanedd  2(1);  —  inf. 
stre{o)nenn^^^'^\  i^vsieB.  strenepp ,  i^met.  streonde  strenede,  part. 
praet.  stre{o)nedd  ^^^"^^^'^    —     inf.  wenenn^,    praes.  wenenn^, 
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coDJ.  wene  wenenn,  imp.  wen  2317,  praet.  wennde  ^^  wenn- 
denn'',  —  part.  praet.  dreofedd'^  {forr)drefedd^^'^^\  —  inf.  le- 
fenn'*"^  {2iQ.gelefan)   i^YSLes.  lefesst   lefepp^^  lefenn*y  eonj.  lefe^; 

—  praes.  conj.  lefe"^  (ae.  lefan);  —  inf.  tohrisenn;  —  inf. 
ütlesenn'''  le{o)senn^'^^^\  praes.  conj.  lese,  part.  praet.  (üf)- 
lesedd  ^  ^'^^ ;  —  inf.  wre^enn  *  wreghenn  ^,  praes.  wre^e])]),  part. 
praet.  wregedd  ^ ;  —  praes.  fe^esst,  part.  praet.  fe^edd  ^ ;  —  part. 
^raet  dri^^ed^) ;  —  ini.fedenn^,  praes.  fetZe  fedepp^,  conj.  fede^ 
■prsiet  fedde  ^  feddenn;  —  inf.  hidenn^,  i^yslüb.  hidenn,  praet. 
hiddenn,  part.  praet. /ittZciJ  "^ ;  —  inf.  {ut)ledenn^^^^\  praes.  Ze- 
desst  ^  ledepp  i"  ledenn  ^^,  conj.  lede,  praet.  ledde  i«  leddeti  ^5, 
part.  praet.  ledd  ^\  —  inf.  nedenn,  praes.  nedenn,  conj.  ^itt  nede; 

—  inf.  spedenn,  praes.  spedesst ;  —  inf.  wedenn ;  —  inf.  nemm- 
nenn  ^,  praes.  nemmnepp  ^  nemmnenn  *,  conj.  nemmne,  part 
praet.  nemmnedd  ii^ ;  —  inf.  effnenn,  praes.  e  ff  nenn,  part.  praet. 
effhedd^;  —  inf.  becnenw,  —  inf  beernenn  ^,  praes.  beernepp  2, 
part.  praes.  bcernennde;  —  inf.  ^eornenn  ^^  jeorrnenn  W.  H.  3579 
=  geornemi  K.  geornenn  12152  ^ernenn  '^,  praes.  ^eornesst  ^  ^) 
ge{o)rnepp^^^^  geornepp  Q0i4:  ^e{o)rnenn^'^^\  Qonj.  ^eorne,  praet. 
ge{o)rrnde^^'^^  ^errndesst  ^e{o)rrndenn^^^\  part.  praet.  ^eor- 
nedd  ^ ;  —  inf.  serr^henn,  praes.  serr^hepp ;  —  inf.  timmbrenn  % 
ißB.rt'pTSiet  (full)timmbredd^^^^'^:  —  inf.  frofrenn^^^  praes. /ro- 
frepp,  part.  praet.  frofredd  *' ;  —  part.  praet.  forrhunngredd  ^ ;  — 
inf  firrprenn  ^,  praes.  firrpresst ;  —  inf.  mirrprenn  2 ;  —  inf. 
birr^enn;  —  inf.  e^^lenn;  —  inf.  re^^nenn^',  —  part.  praet. 
forrwarr^edd;  —  i^rsiet.  prenngdenri.^) 

2.  Inf  Jcipenn  21,  praes.  hipesst  Jcipepp  ^9  Jcipenn,  praet. 
Jcidde  6    hiddenn  \ 

3.  Inf  fillenn  ^^,  praes.  fille  ^  fillesst  2  fillepp  ^  fillenn  \ 
ißT2iet.  filledenn,  part. praet. /?ZZe(Zfl5'^;  —  i^2iYt. -prsies.  dwallJcennde*), 
part.  praet.  (an)  Ä^enTiet^cZ  1(14).  —  inf .  unnsperrenn,  part.  praet. 
sperr d  '^\  —  part.  praet.  {unn)wemmedd  i^^^;  —  part.  praet. 
wherrfedd. 

4.  Inf.  betenn  24,  praes.  betepp,  conj.  bete ;  —  praes.  blcetepp  2, 
conj.  6ZcB^ewn2;  —  inf .  cwennicenn  ^^,  ^YSieß.  cwennJcesst  ^  cwenn- 

1)  Vgl.  dazu  Björkman  S.  117,  A.  1. 

*)  Im  Glossar  aDgeführte  Formen  mit  e  kommen  nicht  vor. 

»)  Siehe  Lambertz  §  304,  A. 

*)  Siehe  Lambertz  §  15,  A. 

2* 
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Icepp"''  cwenrikenn^  part.  praet.  (tfww)ci^;ewwÄ;ec?c?  6(2)   cwennJcenn; 

—  inf.  ekenn,  praes.  ekessU  part.  praet.  elcedd  ^ ;  —  in  f.  gretenn^ 
verb.  subst.  ^re^m^  gretimig,  -e^  —  \ni.  annd^cetenn'^,  praes. 
annd^cetepp  "^  anndgcetenn\  yerb.  subst.  annd^cetinnge;  —  inf. 
icchenn,  praet.  icchedd ;  —  inf.  Jcepenn,  praes.  kepesst  Jcepepp  * 
hepenn  ^,  praet.  Jcepptesst  Jceppte  ^  hepptenn  * ;  —  part.  praet.  me- 
tedd*;  —  praet.  mssfeww;  —  inf.  nesshenn,  -prsLes.  nesshesst, 
iß2ivtißYSLet.  nesshedd^;  —  i^rsies.  shennJcesst;  —  inf.scrennkenn* 
sJcrennkenn'^;  —  inf.  slcetemi;  —  inf.  {bi)wepenH^^'^\  praes.  i^e- 
pesst  3  wepepp  ^  wepenn  '^,  conj.  wepe,  imp.  wep,  praet. 
wepptenn. 

5.  Inf.  beldenn  ^  beoldenn,  praes.  heoldepp,  part.  praet.  he- 
{o)ldedd;  —  inf.  eldenn,  yraes.  eldepp '^ ;  —  part.  praet.  o/err- 
gildedd;   —  inf.  shildemi'^;   —   inf .  weldenn  "^^   i^Taes.  weldepp ; 

—  inf.  forrUendenn,  praes.  {forr)hlendepp,  part.  praet.  forr- 
blendedd^^;  —  inf.  lendenn'^;  —  inf.  senndenn'^^  praes.  seww- 
depp'",    i^Y2iet.  sennde  ^'    sen7idenn  1027b,    part.  praet.  senn^^  ^^ ; 

—  inf.  shenyidenn,  praes.  shendepp  ^,  part.  praet.  shendedd 
shennd*;  —  inf .  wendenn  ^^,  i^rsieB.  wendepp  ^  wendenn,  praet. 
wennde  ^  wenndenn "',  part. praet.  wennd  ^ ;  —  inf.  we{o)rdenn ^ ^ '\ 
^rSi^B.  werdesst  we{o)depp  -'^^\  conj.  weorde;  —  inf.{forr)gill- 
tenn^^'^'^\  praes.  gilltesst^  gilltepp^  gilltenn^,  conj.  {forr)- 
gillte^^^\  part.  praet.  (forr) gilltedd  ^ ^'^^  forrgilW^;  —  inf. 
lefftenn,  praes.  lefftepp ;  —  verb.  subst.  shifftinng  '\  praet.  shiff- 
tedenn'^]  —  inf.  lihhtenn,  praes.  lihhtepp  '^,  part. praet.  lihhtedd  ^ö; 

—  imiß.  rihhtepp ,  \^Sixt.  i^rsiet.  rihhtedd  -  ]  —  Y)YSies.  tihhtemt;  — 
inf.  stinntenn  2;  —  inf.  lasstenn  "^  lastennW.  2228  =  lasstenn  H., 
^YSies.  lasstepp  "'  lasstenn,  conj.  lasste;  —  inf.  fasstenn  ^^,  verb. 
subst.  fasstinng  fasting  1450,  part.  perf.  fasstedd  ^ ;  —  inf.  ress- 
tenn^,  i^yslgs.  resstepp '^,  conj.  resste',  —  inf.  lisstenn^  {sie.hly- 
stan),  praes.  conj.  lisste'^;  —  praes.  conj.  lisste^  (slc.  lyste), 
praet.  lisste  %  part.  praet.  forrlisst  ^ ;  —  praes.  pirr stepp  ß,  part. 
praet.  forrprisst  2. 

c)  TJnregelmälsige  Verba. 

§  25.  Im  folgenden  sind  die  Verba  zusammengestellt,  die 
das  Praeteritum  und  Participium  Praeteriti  durch  frühe 
Synkope  des  Mittelvokals  ohne  i-Umlaut  bilden.  In  der 
Bildung   des  Praesensstammes    gehören  higgenn,   cwellenn, 
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dwellenn,  sellenn  und  tellenn  zu  den  ursprünglich  kurzsilbigen 
Verben,  vgl.  dazu  §  21.  Die  Bedeutung  von  dwellenn  stammt 
aus  dem  an.  (siehe  Björkman  S.  236).  In  reMenn,  seJcenrif 
wirrkenn,  ^ennlcenn  und  pinnJcepp  steht  das  Je  analogisch  nach 
den  synkopierten  Praesensformen.  Das  Praeteritum  zeigt 
die  Entsprechungen  des  ae.  Lautgesetzlich  wurde  langer 
Vokal  vor  Doppelkonsonanz  gekürzt,  z.  B.  sohhte  ae.  söhtSf 
vor  Id  blieb  er  erhalten:  dwalde  ae.  dwälde.  (Einmal  findet 
sich  wrohte  gegen  50  x  wrohhte,)  Dasselbe  gilt  für  das  Parti- 
cipium.  Hervorzuheben  ist  nur  dwelledd  ae.  ^edwäld,  als  ana- 
logische Neubildung. 

§26.  Inf.  {off)cwellenn^^^^\  praes.  cwellesst  cwelle])])^ 
ctvellenn,  qobj.  cwelle,  'prsiet.  offbwalde  cwäldenn\  —  'vai.  dwel- 
lenn, praes.  divellesst,  conj.  dwelle,  praet.  dwalde  2,  part.  praet. 
dwelledd ;  —  inf.  sellenn  ^  praes.  selle^p  sellenn  ^,  imp.  seil 
16060,  ^m^i.  saldenn^;  —  mi.  {hi)tellmn^^^^^  Utellen  204:6, 
praes.  tellesst  ^  teile])])  ^  tellenn  ^,  conj.  teile,  praet.  talde  ^  tat- 
denn  ^  talde  J^e^g,  part.  praet.  tald  ^ ;  —  inf.  biggenn  ^^  ahiggenn, 
praes.  higgepp  ^  biggenn  ^,  praet.  bohhte  -  bohhtenn,  part.  praet. 
bohht ;  —  inf.  brwigenn  *^  bringenn 0  W.  10  498  =  brinngenn  H. 
bringenn  W.  10482  =  brinngenn  K.  H.,  praes.  brinngepp^)  ^ 
brinngenn  2,  conj.  brinngenn,  praet.  brohhte  25  brohhtenn  %  conj. 
brohhte,  part.  praet.  Z>roM^  2  •  —  inf.  reJchenn,  i^raes.  recJcepp, 
praet.  roM^e,  conj.  rohhte;  —  inf ,  (purrh) seJcenn '"^"^  ^^^\  praes. 
sehepp^  sekenn  seke^  $itt,  conj.  sekenn,  im^.  sekepp,  praet. 
sohhte  *  sohhtenn  ^\  part.  praet.  sohht  ^ ;  —  inf.  {bi)pennkenn  ^^^^ 
ummbepennkenn,  praes.  ummbepennke  ummbepennkesst  ^  umm- 
bepennkepp  ^  pennkepp  pennkenn,  praet.  pohhtesst  pohhte " 
ummbepohhte  pohhtenn^,  part.  praet.  J)oM^  2  j  —  praes.  ^iww- 
kepp  ^'\  eonj.  pinnke  *,  -praet  puhhte  ^"^  oferrpuhhte'^',  —  inf. 
wirrkenn  ^^,  praes.  wirrkesst  ^  wirrkepp  wirrkenn  ^,  praet. 
wrohhte  ^^  wrohhtenn'^  wrohte  ISMO,  Qonj.  wrohhte,  part. praet. 
{fulljwrohhf^^^'^^  forrwrohht  forrwrohhte;  —  inf.  lacchenn^, 
part.  praet.  lahht ;  —  inf.  (bi)  tcechenn  ^^  ^^\  praes.  bitceche  tcechepp  * 
tcechenn,  prsiet  tahhte  ^^  bitahhte'^  tahhtenn,  part.  praet.  (&i)- 
tahht   {bi)tahhte'^^^\ 

*)  Bei  K.  findet  sich  keine  Bemerkung. 

2)  Holts  Glossar  gibt  fälschlich  bringepp  an,  im  Texte  stehen  die 
richtigen  Formen. 
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§  27.  Auf  Analogie  beruhen  Orrms  strawwenn  inf.  (ae. 
strewian,  streowian)  zu  *straww  subst.  (me.  straw)  und  smeredd 
part.  (7x)  zu  angl.  smirwan,  smirian  durch  Einfluls  von  smere 
(ae.  smeorn)  subst. 


2.    Die  schwachen  Verba  der  II.  Klasse. 

§  28.  Bei  den  schwachen  Verben  der  II.  Klasse  ist  im 
Praesensstamm  das  Ableitungs-i  des  ae.  durch  Analogie 
überall  geschwunden,  sie  unterscheiden  sich  also  nicht  mehr 
von  den  andern  schwachen.  Im  übrigen  zeigt  der  Vokal  des 
Praesens  gegenüber  dem  ae.  die  auch  sonst  schon  kon- 
statierten lautgesetzlichen  Veränderungen :  Kürzung  vor  Doppel- 
konsonanz und  Bildung  von  Diphthongen  mit  folgendem  w,  g, 
Erstere  findet  sich  z.  B.  in  clennsenn  ae.  clwnsian,  fre{o)llsen7i 
ae.  freolsian.  In  tacnenn  und  huslenn  hat  Anlehnung  an  die 
Substantiva  taJcenn  bezw.  husell  stattgefunden,  nur  einmal 
taccnedd  (vgl.  Morsbach  §  60,  A.  1  b).  ahnenn  ist  durch  das 
Praeteritum  Praesens  ah  beeinflufst.  nip^renn,  oppnenn  und 
reccnenn  haben  den  Mittelvokal  verloren,  vgl.  ae.  niÖerian, 
openian  und  recenian  (Morsbach,  Gram.  §  70).  Die  Kürze  des 
Vokals  in  wurrpejin  ist  analogisch  (siehe  Morsbach  §55c,  A.  2 
und  Eilers  S.  3).  Diphthonge  sind  entstanden  in  dcewenn  (ae.  dea- 
wian),  shcewenn  (ae.  sceawian),  tawenn  (ae.  täwian\  awwnenn 
(ae.  ateawnian),  Ureowwsenn  (ae.  Ureowsian),  na^^lenn  (ae.  nce^- 
lian).  Der  einfache  Vokal  e{6)  in  cne{p)lenn^)  2^,^.  cneowlian 
ist  durch  das  Substantiv  *me  (belegt  cnesillh)  hervorgerufen. 
Das  Praeteritum  entspricht  dem  ae. ,  z.B.  lufede  Sie.  lufode, 
nur  lerrnde  ist  in  die  Klasse  Ib  übergetreten.  Das  Parti- 
cipium  bietet  keine  Abweichungen,  es  sind  die  für  das 
Praesens  gemachten  Bemerkungen  zu  vergleichen. 

§  29.  Inf.  ahnenn ;  —  inf.  anndswerenn  *^  annswerenn ;  — 
mt  äremi  arenn\  —  mi.  asskenn\  —  mi,  awwnenn^,  praes. 
awwne])]),  part.  praet.  {unn)awwnedd'^'^^'^^\  —  inf.  bcewenn"^, 
praes.  hoewepp ;  —  inf.  birrlenn,   praes.  hirrlesst  2  Urrlejfj^,  part. 


*)  cne(p)lenn  könnte  auch  als  Neubildung  zu  *cwe  aufgefafst  werden 
mit  dem  Z- Suffix. 
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praet.  hirrledd;  —  praes.  conj.  hlettcenn,  part.  praet.  Uettcedd  3; 

—  mf.  hlissenn  - ,  iprsies.  Misse])])  ^ ;  —  part.  praet.  &n^fwe<^^  * 
(unn)tobrittnedd;  —  inf.  clennsenn  ^^,  i^rsies.  clennse  clennse]])  ^* 
dennsenn,  imp.  clennsej^p^  part.  praet.  clennsedd  ^^ ;  —  inf.  cle- 
penn  %  praes.  clepe,  praet.  depedenn,  part.  praet.  depedd  ' ;  — 
mi.  cneleiin^  cneolenn  11392,  yerh.  suhBt  cnelinng;  —  praes. 
crisstne])])  crisstnenn,  part.  praet.  crisstnedd  ^ ;  —  inf.  cunnenn  ^, 
praes.  cwnne/)/)  3 ;  —  ^vaes.  currsesst,  part.  praet.  cwrrsec^eZ;  — 
inf.  cwiddenn,  'j^rsiet  cwiddedenn,  -pari,  ij^rsiet  cwiddedd  ^^ ;  — 
inf.  dcewenn  K.  13848  =  dcewwenn  W.  H.;  —  inf.  endenn  2, 
praes.  ende])]  ^  ende]  endenn  Q,  conj.  ende,  part.  praet.  en- 
dedd^;  —  inf.  fandenn^\  T^xsLes.  fande])p  ^,  Qonj.  fände  "^^  part. 
praet.  fandedd  1*^ ;  —  inf.  fecchenn ;  —  inf.  ferrsenn  ^ ;  —  inf. 
fesstnenn  2,  part.  praet.  fesstnedd  ^ ;  —  inf.  fissJcenn ;  —  inf.  foll- 
ghenn  ^^^  foll^hen  foll^he,  praes.  foll^hesst  22  follghepp  ^^  foll- 
ghenn  ^^  foll^he  jitt,  conj.  foll^he  ^  foll^henn  te^s  foll^he,  imp. 
follh  2,  part.  praet.  foU^hedd  ^;  —  inf.  forpenn  ^^  praes.  forpepp  2 
forpen7i,  part.  praet.  (/wZQ/br/>e6^cZ  22(4).  —  inf.  f ossirenn''  fo- 
sstenn  W.  H.  2080  =  fosstrenn  K. ;  —  inf.  frellsenn  ^  freollsenn  *, 
praes. /reZ^^mn,  part.  praet. /reo ^Z^e^c?  2;  —  inf.  gaddrenn'^  praes. 
gaddre  gaddresst;  —  inf.  ^arrkenn^^,  im^p.  ^arrJcepp"^,  verb. 
subst.  t^'arrÄ'mw^,  part.  praet.  ^arrÄ:e^<^ ''*;  —  inf.  gladenn'^\  — 
inf.  godenn  '^,  praes.  godepp,  part.  praet.  godedd  2 ;  —  inf.  hall- 
^henn  '\    praes.  hall^hepp   hallghenn  ^,    part.  praet.  hall^hedd  ^o; 

—  inf.  hanndlenn  2,  praes.  hanndlepp ;  —  inf.  hatenn  ^  hätenn  % 
praes.  hatesst  2  hätesst  hatepp  ^  hätepp  hatenn ;  —  inf.  /lerrc- 
nenn'^,  prsLe».  herrcnesst  herrcnepp^  herrcnenn-;  —  inf. /li- 
ghenn;  —  prsLes.hihofepp^;  —  inf.forrhoghenn^,  praes. /brr- 
hoghepp  forrhoghenn;  —  inf.  hordenn;  —  inf .  hunntenn  ^ ;  — 
inf.  huslenn'^,  part.  praet. /iwsZec^t? ;  —  inf.  langenn,  praes.  Za?2- 
gepp"^,  psiTtprsLet.  forrlangedd]  —  inf.  le{o)menn^^^^\  praes. 
lernepp  lernep,  imp.  lernepp,  praet.  lerrnde  2,  part.  praet.  ler- 
nedd  16053;  —  inf .  lihhnenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  {miss)likenn,  praes. 
likepp';  —  inf .  lofe^m  ^^  löfenn,  praes.  Zo/bwn  2,  part  praet. 
lofedd"^;  —  inf.  {bi)loJcen7i**^^^^  purrhlokenn,  prsies.  loJcepp '^  lo- 
kenn  2,  conj.  loke »  loke  2  we,  imp.  Zoc  2«  lokepp  3,  part.  praet. 
lokedd;  —  inf.  lufenn^'^,  pr&eB.  lufesst  "^^  lufepp  ^*  lufenn'^\ 
conj.  lufenn  3,  praet.  lufede  ^,  part.  praet.  lufedd  5274 ;  —  inf. 
makenn  '^  praes.  maÄ:e  2  makepp  2,  imp.  ?wacc »,  part.  praet.  ma- 
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'kedd'^\  —  praes.  ma?2wseww;  —  mf.  millcenn'^;  —  inf.murr- 
cnenn,  praes.  murrenesst ;  —  inf.  na^^lenn  ^,  part.  praet.  na^^- 
ledd  12 ;  —  inf.  nehhghenn  ^  neh^henn  ^  ne^henn,  praes.  neh- 
^hep])^;  —  mi.  nipprenn -^  i^rsieB.  nipprepp  nipprenn,  part. 
Y^YSiet  nippredd  * ;  —  T^raes.  notesst;  —  inf.oppnenn^  opnenn 
K.D.  2Q2  =  oppnennW.E.,  i^rsiet  opp7iede  oppnedenn,  part. 
praet.  oppnedd  ^^\  ~  inf.  roßfenn  ^,  praes.  rcefesst  rcefepp  ^,  conj. 
rcefe,  part.  praet.  (6i)rcB/e<^^  3(3)  j  —  inf .  reccnenn  ^,  praes.  recc- 
nepp  3  reccnepp  W.  11208  =  recnepp  H.,  part.  praet.  reccnedd^; 

—  inf.  hireowwsenn  ^,  praes.  birewwsepp ;  —  inf.  rotenn ;  —  inf. 
sallfenn,  part.  praet.  sa^^/ecZc? ;  —  mi.  sammnenn '^^  praes.  samm- 
nesst'^  sammness  sammnepp,  i^SiTt'pTSLQt  sammnedd^;  —  praes. 
shamepp,  part.  praet.  (/brr)s/iame^(^4  (4).  —  inf .  shcewenn  ^^  shce- 
wen  15477,  praes.  shceive  shcewesst  ^  shcewepp  ^  shcewenn  ^,  part. 
praet.  shcewedd  ^^ ;  —  inf.  shrcedenn ;  —  praes.  sinn^hepp ;  — 
inf.  shunenn  *,  praes.  shunepp  3;  —  inf.  spelenn^)\  —  inf.  spe- 
llenn  "^2,  praes.  spellesst  spellepp  ^  spellenn  ^,  conj.  spelle  2,  part. 
praet.  spelledd  3;  —  inf.  (bi)tacnenn^^^^'^\  praes.  (bi)tacnepp  '^(63) 
(bi)tacnenn'^^^\  ^X2i^t  tacnede  ^  tacnedenn*,  part.  praet.  (&i)- 
tacnedd  "'^ ^^^^  taccnedd  b9SQ ;  —  part.  praet.  temmpredd\  —  inf. 
tiddrenn  ^ ;  —  praes.  tipepp ;  —  part.  praet.  trahhtnedd ;  —  praes. 
Qonj.pafe;  —  ini.pannkenn^^,  praes.  conj. /)anw^e  2^  part.  praet. 
pannkedd  2 ;  —  inf.  pingenn  2 ;  —  inf.  polenn  '^^,  praes.  Polenn  2, 
conj.^o^e  polenn,  praet.  ^oMe;  —  ini.wanenn^\  inf.  wann- 
senn  ^,  praes.  ivannsepp  wannsenn,  conj.  wannse  2,  part.  praet. 
wannsedd ;  —  inf.  wattrenn,  part.  praet.  ivattredd ;  —  inf.  warr- 
menn;  —  part.  praet.  wcepnedd^\  —  inf.  weddenn,  part.  praet. 
weddedd  23 ;  —  inf.  iverrsenn ;  —  inf.  wharrfenn  ^,  praes.  wharr- 
feppS  ipSivt.i^YSiet.{unn)wharrfedd^'^'^^>;  —  inf. willnenn;  —  inf. 
ivinndwenn,  praes.  winndwesst  2  winndwepp  ^ ;  —  inf.  wissenn  % 
verb.  subst.  wissinng ;  —  praes.  wipprepp  2  wipprenn  ^ ;  —  inf. 
wunenn  (ae.  ^ewunian),  part.  praet.  t«;w^e(Zc^  ^ ;  —  inf.  wunenn 
(sie.  wunian),  i^rsies.  wunepp  "^ ;  —  inf.  wundenn^,  -prsies.  purrh- 
wundenn,  part.  praet.  (purrh)  wundedd  ^  ^^^  unnwundedd ;  —  inf. 
wunndrenn  2,   praet.  wundredenn,   part.  praet.  forrwunndredd  ^ ; 

—  inf.  wurrpenn  i^,  praes.  unnwurrpepp  wurrpenn,  part.  praet. 
wurrpedd  10. 


0  Die  Herkunft  ist  nicht  bekannt. 
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3.   Die  schwachen  Verba  der  III.  Klasse. 

§  30.  Von  den  schwachen  Verben  der  III.  Klasse  finden 
sich  bei  Orrm  die  entsprechenden  Formen  von  ae.  habhan, 
secgean  und  libban.  Der  Praesensstamm  weicht  vom  ae.  ab 
darin,  dafs  der  kurze  Konsonant  der  2.,  3.  Person  des  Singu- 
lars sich  auch  in  den  andern  Formen  zeigt.  In  den  einzelnen 
Formen  und  den  einzelneu  Verben  ist  das  Verhältnis  zwischen 
dem  Alten  und  Neuen  verschieden.  Am  stärksten  sind  die 
analogen  Formen  bei  habbenn '),  und  zwar  am  wenigsten  zahl- 
reich im  Infinitiv  {^H  x  habbenn '.^xhafenn),  ebenfalls  noch 
in  der  Minderheit  in  der  1.  Person  des  Singulars  (44  x  habbe  : 
36  X  hafe),  während  der  Plural  nur  hafenn  kennt.  Bei  seggenn 
sind  die  Formen  mit  Doppelkonsonanz  tiberall  erhalten,  einmal 
ist  analogisches  seggesst  (gegen  1  x  seg^st)  belegt.  Kölbing 
liest  aulserdem  zweimal  seggp  2519.  4128,  das  ebenfalls  auf 
Analogie  beruht.  Es  wurde  später  ausgestrichen  und  das  jetzt 
im  Text  stehend«  an  den  Rand  geschrieben.  Der  Imperativ 
seg^  ae.  se^e  zeigt  analogen  Schwund  des  -e.  In  libbenn  ist 
nur  der  Plural  lifenn  ausgeglichen.  Das  Praeteritum  und 
das  Participium  Praeteriti  geben  zu  keinen  Bemerkungen 
Anlafs.  —  Die  bei  habbenn  sich  findenden  Verschmelzungen 
mit  der  Negation  gehen  in  die  ae.  Zeit  zurück. 

§  81.  Inf  habbenn  ^^  hafenn  ^,  praes.  hahbe  ^4  hafe  ^^  nafe 
hafesst*  haffst  hafe])])  ^^  nafep])'^  naffp  hafenn  ^^  hafe^  we, 
praet.  haffde  ^^'  naffde  12  haffdenn  '^-  haffde  pe^^  naffdenn  2, 
conj.  haffde  11  naffde  haffdenn  ^  haffden  16477 ;  —  inf.  seggenn  21 
se^^enn  W.  H.  12967  =  seggenn  K.  (segg])  2  K.)  wi])])seggenn  2, 
praes.  segge  11  sengst  seggesst  se^^])  9»  se^p  H.  19941  =  se^^p  W. 
seggenn,  conj.  segge,  imp.  se^^  ^  praet.  se^^de  ^^^  se^^desst  se^^- 
denn  2^  wippse^^denn,  conj.  se^^de  ^'^  se^^denn  ^,  part.  praet. 
se^^d^*;  —  inf .  libbenn  ^^,   praes. /t/b/)^  »^    Ufepp    lifenn  \ 

III.   Neubildungen. 

§  32.  Den  schwachen  Verben  haben  sich  in  der  Tempus- 
bildung angeschlossen  eine  Anzahl  von  Verben,  die  von  Sub- 

')  Aus  den  Belegen  lassen  sich  für  den  besonderen  Gebrauch  der 
alten  oder  neuen  Formen  keine  Schlüsse  ziehen. 
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stantiven  oder  Adjektiven  neugebildet  sind.  Als  Vorbilder 
hierfür  dienten  die  zahlreich  vorhandenen  Wortpaare  wie 
z.  B.  resst  restenyi,  god  godenn,  in  denen  sich  der  Infinitiv  nur 
durch  seine  Endung  von  dem  zugehörigen  Grundwort  unter- 
schied. Das  Praeteritum  ist  nur  selten  belegt,  aber  in  der 
Mehrzahl  werden  diese  Neubildungen  in  die  Klasse  Ib  über- 
getreten sein.  Mit  Mittelvokal  gebildet  sind  die  Praeterita 
der  Verben,  deren  Stamm  auf  Muta  +  Liquida  ausgeht  mit 
vorhergehendem  Langvokal  oder  geschlossener  Silbe;  belegt 
ist  fullMnede,  anzusetzen  sind  *secnede,  *fillstnede,  *nixlede. 
Diese  sind  zum  grofsen  Teil  Ableitungen  mit  dem  n-  oder 
Z- Suffix,  die  unter  nordischem  Einflufs  häufig  verwendet 
wurden  (vgl.  Björkmann  S.  14  ff.),  secnedd  zu  secnenn  (die 
Länge  ist  analogisch  nach  se{o)c)  kann  allerdings  auch 
<  *secenn  ae.  seocen  +  -enn  entsanden  sein,  strennkenn  er- 
klärt Lambertz  S.  26  als  Kontamination  aus  den  ae.  stregdan 
und  ae.  sprencan  entsprechenden  Formen. 

§  33.  Part,  praet.  attredd ;  —  in  f.  beddenn ;  —  inf.  chil- 
denn^^\  —  inf.  clapenn,  verb.  subst.  cla])inng'^\  —  pari  praet. 
hcepedd,  pari  praet.  H^^e^^cZ ;  —  Tpsut  iprdet  hilappedd '^ ;  —  inf. 
Icechenn  ^,  part.  praet.  Icechedd  2 ;  —  part.  praet.  settledd  ^ ;  —  inf. 
spelldrenn,  part.  praet.  speZ^i^retZ^  2  •   —   part.  praet.  sfo/f/zecZtZ ') ; 

—  ini.  pcewenn,  iß2ivt  ipraiet.  unnpcewedd  ^ ;  —  inf.  ])e{o)ww- 
tenn'^^^*^^'^),  i^rsies. ])eowwtesst '^  ])e{o)wwte])p  "^^^^  pe(o)tvw- 
tenn^^^\  ■p2iTt-grsiet.])e{o)wwtedd'^^'^^;  —  ini.wrappenn^,  praes. 
wra])])e])]>  wrappenn '^,  aonj.  zvrappe  \  i^sirt  iprsiet  wrappedd]  — 
inf.  fiUstnenn'^]  —  mt  fullhtnenn^^,  ^mes.  fuUhtne '^  fullht- 
nesst  2  fuUhtnepp  ^,  praet.  fullhtnede,  part.  praet.  (unn)fuUht- 
nedd  lo^d)");  —  praes.  heghepp  ^,  part. praet.  he^hedd  ^  hejhenn; 

—  inf.  Jiarrdnenn,  praes.  harrdnesst  '^  harrdnepp ;  —  part.  praet. 
secnedd'^',  —  inf . rixlenn  "' ,  ^irsies.  rixlepp  "^  rixslepp;  —  inf. 
strennhenn,  part.  praet.  strennkedd  2. 


')  Die  Bedeutung  scheint  aus   dem   an.   zu    stammen    (siehe   Brate 
S.  58). 

2)  Die  von   H.  1075  und  12  551    gegebenen  Lesarten  peowtenn  sind 
wahrscheinlich  unrichtig;   W.  hat  peowwtenn,  wozu  K.  nichts  bemerkt. 

3)  fullhtnedd  W.  4225  =  fullhhtnedd  H. 
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IV.   Die  an.  Lehnwörter. 


§  34.  Von  den  dem  an.  entlehnten  Verben  sind  nur  wenige 
durch  ihre  Tempusbildung  als  starke  erkennbar,  prifenn  an. 
prifash  gehört  zur  I.  Klasse  und  takenn  an.  taka  zur  VI.,  aulser- 
dem  zeigen  noch  die  Participia  Praeteriti  toboUenn  und  hun 
die  Endung  der  starken  Verba.  rapenn,  latepp,  le^gJcenn 
sind  nur  im  Praesens  belegt,  so  dals  nicht  festzustellen  ist, 
ob  sie  wie  die  an.  Entsprechungen  stark  sind  oder  in  die 
schwache  Konjugation  tibertraten.  Letzteres  ist  der  Fall  bei 
skapesst,  sJcapedd  und  ebenso  bei  de^enn,  wie  andere  me. 
Denkmäler  zeigen.  Die  meisten  an.  Entlehnungen  sind  wie 
die  schwachen  Verba  gebildet.  Auch  hier  finden  sich  eine 
Anzahl  Neubildungen  von  Substantiven  oder  Adjektiven,  z.  B. 
honen  zu  bon  an.  hon  und  me(o)Jcenn  zu  me(o)c  an.  mjüJcr. 
IMienn  und  sahhtlenn  zeigen  das  n-  bezw.  Z- Suffix,  in  greppedd 
neben  gre^^pedd  stammt  die  Kürze  des  Vokals  aus  den  syn- 
kopierten Kasus.  Partieller  Einfluls  in  der  Veränderung  der 
Bedeutung  oder  von  einzelnen  Konsonanten  wurde  schon  vorher 
erwähnt,  vgl.  dwellenn  (§  25),  gett  (§  14),  gifenn  (§  14), 
ra?2w(§6),  scrennlcmn  {%2^),  sto/fnedd  (§  S2  A.).  —  Nicht 
sicher  ist  die  Herkunft  von  suhh^henn  (vgl.  an.  arn-sügr). 

§  35.  Inf.  addlenn  ^,  praes.  addlesst  addlesst  3  addlenn  ^^ 
verb.  subst  acZcZZiww^,  part.  praet.  «(i^^McZ  ^ ;  —  part.  praet.  a^ec^cZ ; 

—  inf.anngrenn;  —  M.be^^tenn;  —  inf.  biggenn^,  praes.  6i^^e 
biggesst  biggepp  biggenn,  part.  praet.  {unn)biggedd^^^'>;  —  part. 
praet.  tobollenn ;  —  part.  praet.  bun  ^ ;  —  part.  praes.  brennde, 
imp.  brenn,  praet.  brennde  3,  part.  praet.  brennd  ^ ;  —  inf.  {ummbey 
clippenn  ^  ^^\  praes.  clippepp ;  —  inf.  de^enn,  praes.  de^epp  '^ ;  — 
praes.  offdrunncnepp  drunncnenn '^ ,  part.  praet.  (off)drunnc- 
nedd*^'^^\  —  inf.  eggenn,  praes.  eggepp,  verb.  subst.  egginng\  — 
praes.  e^e/)/)  2 .  —  inf.flittenn^^  flittepp  flittenn,  verb.  subst. 
ftittinng^  flittinnge,  pari,  "prsiet  flittedd  * ;  —  inf.  fri^^enn;  — 
inf.  gcetenn  »^;  —  inf.  ge^^nenn-,  praes.  ge^^nepp  ge^jnenn;  — 
mi.  gengenn  ^^  \  —  \i2iYt^x2L^tforrgloppnedd\  —  praes. ^ow;es5^; 

—  inf.  gre^^penn^,  part.  praet.  gre^^pedd^  greppedd;  —  praes. 
hcepenn,  verb.  subst.  hcepinng  ^  hceping ;  —  praet.  henngde  henng- 
denn,  part.  praet.  (&t)/imn^ed^^  2(1).  —  inf.  unnhilenn;  —  praet. 
hutedd;  —  inf.  ^atenn,  praet.  ^affe  2^  ^Sirt.  ^TSiet  ^attedd^;  — 


praes.  Idte^p  latej^p  ' ;  —  inf.  leggJcenn  2 ;  —  inf.  leisten ;  — 
m{.  mcelenn^^  praes.  wiöbZc  mcelessf^  mcolepp^  mcelenn^^]  — 
praes.  me.  m^nepp   minepp'^\   —   inf.  nittenn^,    praes.  wi^fenw ; 

—  part.praet. radJiZ;  —  inf. rapenn"^  räpenn;  —  inf. re^^senn^'^y 
praes.  re^^se  2  re^^sepp  2,  part.  praet.  re^^sedd ;  —  inf.  rosenn, 
verb.  subst.  rosiww^r  2 .  —  inf.  sannenn^\  —  i^mes.  semepp ;  — 
praes.  s^a/>ess^,  i^SLYt-prsiet  sJcappedd;  —  i^YSies.  tosJceg^resst, 
ysivti^TSLet  {to)s7ce^gredd^^^^;  —  part.  praet.  s/aZe^cZ ;  —  praes. 
skirrpepp  sJcirrpenn;  —  inf .  sleMenn  ^  slechenn'^,  part.  praet. 
slecJcedd;  —  inf.  swarenn;  —  inf.  täJcenn'^^  {unnderr)talcenn^^^^\ 
praes.  takesst  1»  täkepp  ^^  takepp  ^  täkenn  ^  takenn  2,  conj.  take  \ 
imp.  tacc  ^^  takepp  2,  praet.  toc  ^^  tokenn  ^^  tökenn,  conj.  toke, 
part.  praet.  takenn  ^  täkenn  ^ ;  —  inf.  parrnenn ;  —  inf.  prifenn, 
ißvsLet.praf*,  i^sn't.  i^rsiet.  fullprifenn;  —  i^rsieB.  wanntepp,  part. 
praet.  bennkedd,  verb.  subst.  hennkinnge  bennkinngess ;  —  praes. 
bone,  part.  praet.  (wwn)6onecZ^  2(1).  —  inf. broddenn;  —  inf.  doww- 
nenn  2 ;  —  inf.  he^^lenn ;  —  inf.  kinndlenn,  part.  praet.  kinndledd ; 

—  inf.  la^henn  '3,  i^rsies.laghepp,  part.  praet.  la^hedd^;  —  inf.we- 
{o)kenn^^'^\  praes. wÄnw;  —  inf. skerrenn'^;  —  i^rsies.totwinnepp. 

i^rsieB.  littnenn;  —  inf .  sahhtlenn  %  i^nxes.  sahhtlepp ,  part. 
praet.  sdhhtledd  2. 

inf.  suhh^henniT). 

T.    Die  lateinisch -romanischen  Lehnwörter. 

§  36.  Die  afr.  Lehnwörter,  die  sich,  wie  Reichmann  ge- 
zeigt hat,  durch  Vermittlung  französischer  Kleriker  zunächst 
in  kirchlichen  Kreisen  ausbreiteten,  sind  gegenüber  den  an. 
gering  an  Zahl  und  folgen  in  der  Tempusbildung  sämtlich  den 
schwachen  Verben,  bikahht  neben  bikwchedd  steht  analogisch 
nach  lahht  zu  lacchenn;  der  Infinitiv  bikcechenn  (für  "^cacchenn) 
analogisch  nach  bitahht  zu  bitcechenn.  skarnedd  ist  ein  seltenes 
Beispiel  von  Länge  des  Vokals  und  deutet  auf  frühe  Entleh- 
nung, turrnenn  ist  entweder  lateinisches  Lehnwort  wie  offrenn 
und  pinenn  oder  stammt  aus  dem  afr.  vor  der  normannischen 
Eroberung,  im  ersten  Falle  wäre  die  Kürze  des  Vokals  ana- 
logisch, im  letzteren  könnte  sie  lautgesetzlich  sein. 

§37.  YaYt.-prsiet.buUtedd;  —  inf.  buttenn;  —  part.  praet. 
erunedd"^;  —  inf .  hirrtenn  ^  ]  —  i^SLYti^rsLetbikcechedd  bikahht '^'^ 
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—  praes.  primmse^gnesst  primmse^gne])]) ,  pari  praet.  primm- 
se^piedd^  primmse^^denn  Ißh^S  [=  primmse^^nedd];  —  inf. 
serrfenn  ^  serrvenn  506 ;  —  part.  praet.  skarnedd ;  —  part.  praet. 
scorrcnedd  2  0. 

iof.  offrenn  ^%  praes.  offresst  offre^p  '^,  imp.  offre  '^,  part.  praet. 
offredd  '^^ ;  —  inf.  pinenn  %  part.  praet.  {unn)pinedd  2  (») ;  —  inf. 
turrnmn  ^2,  praes.  turrnesst^  turrne])p "  turrnenn  ^^  eonj.  türme, 
imp. turrnepp,  praet. turrnde "^  turrndenn ^ %  part. praet.  turrnedd'^h 

chuffinng  ^)  (?) 


B.  Flexion. 

I.    Das  Praesens. 

a)  Der  Indikativ. 

§  38.  Die  Flexion  des  Praesens  weist  im  Gegensatz  zum 
ae.  bei  den  verschiedenen  Verben  keine  Unterschiede  mehr 
auf,  da  das  Ableitungssuffix  -i-  der  ursprünglich  kurzsilbigen 
Stämme  auf  -r,  der  schwachen  Verba  der  IL  Klasse  und  des 
starken  swerian  überall  geschwunden  ist.  Da  zum  gröfsten 
Teile  anglische  Formen  anzusetzen  sind,  so  war  im  ae.  in  allen 
möglichen  Fällen  (siehe  Sievers  §370)  w/a- Umlaut  eingetreten. 
Von  diesem  findet  sich  jedoch  keine  Spur  mehr,  teils  infolge 
lautgesetzlicher  Entwicklung  (ea  >  a),  teils  durch  Verallgemei- 
nerung der  unumgelauteten  Formen.  So  heilst  es  z.  B.  stets 
herenn,  etenn,  niemals  *beorenn,  *eotenn,  ebenso  nimenn  statt 
*nemenn  <  ae.  nioman.  Auch  der  i -Umlaut  ist  tiberall  dort, 
wo  das  anglische  ihn  noch  bewahrte,  beseitigt  worden  (vgl. 
§§  40,  41). 

§  39.  Die  Endung  der  ersten  Person  Singularis  ist 
-e  (anglisch  -w),  das  bei  den  Verba  contracta  geschwunden  ist. 

here  hede  bidde^  draghe^  ^ife^  se^  seo  speJce  {unnderr)- 
stannde  ^ ^"^^ ;  —  cnawe'^  rcede;  —  fede  fille'^  {forr)gillte^^^^\  — 
bitceche  ummbepennke;  —  clennse  clepe  gaddre  make^  shcewe 
trowwe'^\  —  habbe^*  hafe^^  nafe  segge^^;  —  fullhtne^;  — 
bigge  3  bona  mcele  re^^se  \ 

0  Vgl.  Lambertz  §  88. 
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§  40.  Die  zweite  Person  des  Singulars  hat  die  Endung 
-esst,  bei  den  Verba  eontraeta  -sst]  einmal  findet  sich  -ss,  das  nach 
einer  Mitteilung  von  Herrn  Prof.  Morsbach  als  neue  Auflösung 
zu  erklären  ist  (vgl.  §  55).  Sie  verursachte  ursprünglich  im 
ae.  tiberall,  wo  es  möglich  war,  Umlaut  des  Wurzel vokals, 
aber  schon  früh  wurde  dieser  besonders  im  angl.  analogisch 
beseitigt.  Eine  Ausnahme  bildeten  die  Verba  eontraeta,  die 
den  umgelauteten  Vokal  bewahrten.  Im  Orrmulum  ist  er  auch 
hier  wie  in  allen  andern  Fällen  durch  den  unumgelauteten 
verdrängt,  es  heilst  z.  B.  hrekesst,  sest,  slast  (die  beiden  letz- 
teren zugleich  mit  analogischer  Länge).  Die  j-Praesentia  der 
starken  Verba  und  der  ursprünglich  kurzsilbigen  Stämme  der 
I.  schwachen  Klasse,  die  nicht  auf  -r  ausgingen,  haben  (ana- 
logischen) Doppelkonsonanten  statt  des  einfachen :  z.  B.  dippesst, 
teilesst,  Uddesst  (aber  1  x  Ude])p).  Neben  den  Formen  mit 
voller  Endung  standen  einst  über  das  ganze  Sprachgebiet  ver- 
breitete mit  Synkope  des  Endungs vokals  (vgl.  Sievers  §  358, 
A.  3  und  Morsbach  bei  Björkman  S.  144,  A.  1).  Für  das  angl. 
sind  meist  die  Vollformen  überliefert,  doch  sind  die  synkopierten 
stets  in  der  Sprache  lebendig  geblieben,  wie  Reste  in  der 
Überlieferung  zeigen  und  vor  allem  gewisse  Lautgestaltungen 
der  Formen  auf  -esst,  die  nur  durch  Übertragung  aus  den 
Kürzen  zu  erklären  sind,  g,  c  wurden  zu  Verschlulslauten 
(g,  c)  durch  die  Synkope  i)  z.  B.  cwennJcesst,  wirrJcesst  <  ^cwemicst, 
*wirrcst,    ein   langer  Vokal    der   Wurzelsilbe   wurde    gekürzt, 

1)  Lambertz  §  324  flf.  erscheint  die  Verallgemeinerung  der  Verschlufs- 
laute  aus  der  2.,  3.  Person  Singnlaris  zu  kompliziert,  er  macht  dagegen 
geltend:  1.  dem  Ausgleich  des  Konsonanten  hätte  auch  ein  Ausgleich  des 
Vokals  entsprechen  müssen,  der  sich  aber  nirgends  finde,  und  2.  natür- 
licher wäre  Neubildung  (im  Konsonanten)  nach  dem  Infinitiv  gewesen. 
Dazu  ist  zu  bemerken,  dafs  (theoretisch)  von  einer  Form  sehr  wohl  ein 
doppelter  Einflufs  (vokalischer  und  konsonantischer)  ausgehen  kann,  der 
aber  (praktisch)  nur  nach  der  einen  Seite  hin  wirksam  ist,  weil  er  gleich- 
zeitig von  andern  Einflüssen  durchkreuzt  wird,  die  ihn  teilweise  aufheben. 
Lambertz  wird  der  Mannifaltigkeit  der  sprachlichen  Erscheinungen  wenig 
gerecht,  wenn  er  behauptet,  der  Konsonant  der  2.,  3.  Person  des  Sin- 
gulars könne  nicht  verallgemeinert  sein,  weil  es  der  Vokal  nicht  sei.  Im 
ae.  steht  allerdings  neben  hirst  ein  herst  (berest),  aber  niemals  neben 
heran  ein  *biran,  aber  Orrms  Formen  stanndejin,  brinngenn  etc.,  die  den 
kurzen  Vokal  nur  aus  den  synkopierten  Formen  des  Praesens  haben 
können,  lassen  schon  für  das  ae.  auf  ein  ständan  neben  stdndan  schliefsen. 
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z.  ß.  unnderrstanndesst  <  *unnderrstanntst.     Als  synkopierte 
Formen  sind  belegt:  list,  ha/fst,  se^^st  (seggst), 

hakesst  beresst  hiddesst  ^  hreJcesst  hu^hesst  chesesst  cne- 
desst  2  cumesst  dre^hesst  drifesst  drinnhesst  ^  findesst  ^  grin- 
desst "^  forr^ifesst  le^hesst^  forrle(o)sesst  ^^^^  list  nimesst^ 
(forr)sest^^^^  slast'^  unnderrstanndesst^^  wippstanndesst  bi- 
stviJcesst  presshesst  ^  forrwerrpesst  ^  winnesst  2 ;  —  cnawesst  ^ 
haldesst  ^  lahesst  ^2  Icetesst  2  shcedesst  2 ;  —  dippesst  le^^est ;  — 
cwemesst  ^  cwennhesst  ^  ehesst  fe^esst  fillesst  ^  fra^^nesst  ^ 
gilltesst  ^  ^emesst  2  geornesst  ^  heresst  hepesst  hipesst  leeresst  ^ 
ledesst ^  lefesst  nesshesst  shennhesst  spedesst  tcelesst^^  wepesst^ 
werdesst ;  —  cwellest  dwellest  tellesst  ^  ummhepennhesst  2  wirr- 
Icesst  3 ;  —  hirrlesst  2  currsesst  follghesst  22  gaddresst  ^  hatesst  * 
her  renesst  lufesst  -^  murrenesst  notesst  offresst  rcefesst  samm- 
nesst  *  sammness  shcewesst  ^  spellesst  trowwesst  2 ;  —  ha f esst  * 
haffst  se^^st  seggesst;  —  fullhtnesst^  harrdnesst^  peowwtessf^; 
—  addlesst  biggesst  gowesst  slcapesst  tosJce^^resst]  —  primm- 
sessnesst  turmesst  \ 

§41.  Die  dritte  Person  Singularis  erscheint  als  -epp, 
bei  den  kontrahierten  Verben  als  -pp.  Für  sie  gilt  das  §  40 
von  der  zweiten  Person  Gesagte.  Die  synkopierten  Formen 
sind  hier  zahlreicher,  da  bei  der  2.  durch  Antritt  des  -st  leicht 
eine  als  zu  schwer  empfundene  Konsonantengruppe  entstand. 


Auch  gegen  die  zweite  Annahme  sprechen  schon  die  tatsächlichen  Ver- 
hältnisse, die  L.  viel  zu  wenig  berücksichtigt.  Der  doppelte  Ausgleich 
wird  hier  deutlich  bewiesen  durch  hafenn  (ae.  habban),  hefenn  (ae.  hebban) 
mit  Neubildung  aus  der  2.,  3.  Person  gegenüber  cwellesst,  dippesst 
(ae.  cwelesst,  dipesst)  zu  den  Infinitiven  cwellenn,  dippenn.  Dafs  derartige 
Ausgleichungen  in  sprachlichen  Übergangsperioden,  wo  alles  in  Auflösung 
ist,  besonders  hervortreten,  ist  nur  natürlich.  Übrigens  sind  diese  Prozesse 
zunächst  nur  für  ein  Paradigma  zu  beurteilen,  so  war  z.  B.  in  cwencean 
der  Vokal  ja  überall  der  gleiche,  es  konnte  also  nur  der  Konsonant  in 
Betracht  kommen;  der  Verschlufslaut  konnte  sich  hier  um  so  eher  durch- 
setzen, als  er  auch  im  Praeteritum  und  Participium  Praeteriti  (aus  den 
flektierten  Formen)  stand.  Diese  Erklärungen  scheinen  mir  zu  einleuchtend, 
als  dafs  man  zur  Annahme  eines  Mischdialekts  an  der  nhbr.  Sprachgrenze 
oder  gar  zu  einer  „Vorliebe  des  Dialektes  für  unerweichte  Formen'  seine 
Zuflucht  nehmen  müfste.  Die  erstere  wäre  immer  nur  ein  äufserster  Not- 
behelf, die  letztere  ist  überhaupt  keine  Erklärung. 
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Es  fiDden  sich  (meist  neben  den  entsprechenden  Vollformen): 
hitt  (bi)hallt  finnt  wurrp  staunt  li]j  gett  seit  hirrp  nafft  seg^p. 
Der  Stamm  der  meisten  endet  auf  Dental. 

Z.B.  berrghepp  farepp''  slap'^  slcep'-  fle{o)p'><^^  se(o)p^*^'^\ 
Mit  Synkope :  hitt  '^  :  biddepp  ^  bidepp  finnt  2 :  findepp  ^  gett : 
forr^etepp  {to)lip  '-^^'^^  stannt^^  :  {unnderr)stanndepp  ^'^'^^^  wurrp  : 
wurrpepp  ^  forrwurrpepp  2 ;  —  birrp  ^'-^'^  birp  birpp  stirepp 
le^^epp  lettepp-  rippepp^  sett^ :  settepp^;  —  z.B.  resstepp^ 
fillepp^  cwmnkepp^;  —  cwellepp'^  dwelUpp  sellepp  tellepp'^ 
hrinngepp  recJcepp  seJcepp  2  wirrJcepp  tcechepp  ß  pennJcepp  pinn- 
Tcepp^^\  —  z.  B.  birrlepp  crisstnepp  langepp;  —  hafepp-''^ 
nafepp"^  naffp  seg^p^^  lifepp^^  Wepp\  —  fullhtnepp^  heg- 
hepp^  rixslepp  rixlepp'^  pe(o)wwtepp '^^^^  wrappepp]  —  z.B. 
biggepp  clippepp   degepp  " ;   —  turrnepp  K 

§  42.  Die  Endung  des  Plurals  ist  -en,  die  durch  Einflufs 
des  Praesens  und  des  Praeteritums  des  Konjunktivs  und  des 
Praeteritums  Indicativi  das  ae.  -acf  entsprechende  -epp  ersetzte. 
Sie  verliert  das  e  bei  den  Verba  contracta  und  im  (analogen) 
lin,  das  n  in  bidde  we  cume  we  foUghe  gitt  hafe  we,  wo  das 
Pronomen  unmittelbar  folgte. 

oferrbedenn  berenn''  biddenn  Minnen  brukenn  forrbughejin'^ 
cumenn  ^  draghenn  ^^  etenn  farenn  ^  findenn  ^  flen  biginnenn 
{forr)gifenn'^^^^  leghenn  lin  (bi)lukenn  (forr) sen "' ^^^  (upp)sprin- 
genn^^^^^  (unnderr)stanndenn^^'^^  stingenn  swelltenn'^  biswihenn 
swinnkenn  tredcnn"^  wakenn'^  (forr)werrpenn^^^^  fomvurrpenn 
bidde  we  cume  we ;  —  cnawenn  fallenn  ^  haldenn  onnfon  unn- 
derrfon  ^  unnderrfanngenn  Icetemi  ^  shcedenn  ^  slcepenn 
waxenn  ^ ;  —  z.  B.  heremi  ^  Icerenn  ^  tcelenn ;  —  cwellenn 
sellenn  ^  tellenn  -  biggenn  ^  brinngenn  -  sekenn  pennkenn  wirr- 
kenn  ^  tcechenn ;  —  z.  B.  clennsenn  crisstnenn  eldenn ;  —  Jia- 
fenn^^  hafe'^we  seggenn  lifenn^\ — pe(o)wwtenn^^^^  wrappe7in'^; 
—  addlenn  biggenn  drunncne^in  geggnenn  mcelenn  ^^  nittenn 
skirrpenn   täkenn  ^  takenn  - ;  —   turrnenn  ^^. 

b)  Der  Konjunktiv. 

§  43.  Der  Konjunktiv  Praesentis  hat  wie  im  ae.  im  ganzen 
Singular  die  Endung  -e,  die  nur  bei  den  kontrahierten  Verben 
schwand.    Da  die  erste  Person  mit  der  des  Indikativs  gleich- 
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lautete,  so  war  sie  unzureichend,  für  die  Dauer  die  verschie- 
denen syntaktischen  Beziehungen  der  beiden  Modi  auszudrücken, 
und  analytische  Formen  drangen  hier  (wie  auch  im  Plural)  zu- 
nächst ein.  Für  die  2.,  3.  Person  aber  war  das  -e  ein  deutlich 
unterscheidendes  Merkmal  und  genügte  daher  noch  lange.  Die 
Belege  für  diese  Personen  sind  daher  naturgemäfs  zahlreicher 
als  die  für  die  1.  Singularis  (und  für  den  Plural). 

Lsg.:  forrseo^)  ^ife;  —  unnderrfo;  —  fede  resste;  — 
wannse '-. 

2.8g.:  cume  dra^he'^  fle{ö)  forr^ife  forrse'^  sla  stele  swere 
forrwerrpe  ^ ;  —  halde  '^ ;  —  cweme  file  gillte  ^eorne  lede 
nemmne  tcele  wene  wepe\  —  cwelle;  —  fände  ^  foll^he-  loJce'^ 
rcefe  spelle  trowwe  pannJce  - ;  —  wrappe ;  —  taJce  ^. 

3.  sg.:  bere'-^  dra^he  finde  higinne  ^elde  gife^  (forr)- 
^ißis(i)  hellpe  büimmpe  se(o)^^^^  imnderrstannde  ^  waxe^ 
lurite  W7ite  ^  wiirr])e "' ;  —  falle  onnfo  U7mderrfannge  halde ; 

—  sette-',  —  bete  cweme  gillte  lasste  leere  lefe"^  (aeAefan) 
lefe'^  (ae.  gelefan)  lese  lisste^  weorde;  —  dwelle  teile  pinnke^ 
pe;  —  ende  foll^he'^  lohe''*  spelle  pafe  pole;  —  segge;  — 
take;  —  türme. 

§  44.  Der  Plural  zeigt  die  Endung  -enn,  die  einzeln 
als  -e  erseheint,  auch  ohne  dafs  das  Pronomen  unmittelbar 
folgt:  tegs  ne  dra^he,  te^s  ne  falle,  $itt  nede,  te^^  foll^he, 

biddenn  te^j  ne  dra^he  le^henn  stanndenn  forrwerrpenn\ 

—  te^^  ne  falle  unnderrfan(7i)ge7in  haldenn  ^  shcedenn;  —  blce- 
tenn  ^  cwemenn  gillte7in  ^  ^eornenn  gitt  nede  spellenn  peoww- 
tenn  tvenenn;  —  brinngenn  seJcenn]  —  blettcenn  foll^henn 
ie^g  ne  follghe  lufenn  ^  turrnenn  polenn. 

II.   Der  ImperaÜT. 

§  45.  Der  Singular  des  Imperativs  ist  mit  wenigen  Aus- 
nahmen flexionslos.  Die  ursprünglich  kurzsilbigen  Stämme  der 
schwachen  Verba  und  die  Verba  der  IL  schwachen  Konjugation 
haben  also  ihr  -e  analogisch  verloren,  ebenso  se^s  ae.  sege.  Für 
die  ersteren  sind  diese  Formen  schon  ae.  einzeln  belegt  (siehe 
Sievers  §  410,  3,  A.  5).    Vielleicht   ist   der   Umgangssprache, 


^)  Näheres  über  diese  Formen  siehe  im  II.  Teile. 
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die  eine  Vorliebe  fUr  Kurzformen  hat,  ein  besonderer  Einfiufs 
zuzuschreiben,  für  Orrms  Dialekt  sind  diese  sicher  als  die 
lebendigen  anzusehen.  Der  Imperativ  sla  mit  Schwund  des  h 
ist  analogisch.  In  off're  (14669.  14689)  steht  das  -e  aus  laut- 
lichen Gründen  (beidemal  im  Versinnern)  vor  Vokal,  das 
häufig  vorkommende  loc  ist  formelhaft  gebraucht,  lohe  (12789. 
13585)  findet  sich  nur  am  Versende:  cumm  nu  ])e  sellf  7  lohe. 
Einzeln  steht  (nur  im  Singular)  das  Personalpronomen  als 
Subjekt:  forrwerrp  pu  sla  pu  tacc  ])u{2)  cumm  nu  pe  sellf  (2) 
wen  pu  loc  pu  loc  nu  pe  sellf.  Im  Plural  hat  sich  als  in 
einer  isolierten  Form  die  alte  Endung  erhalten.  Zweimal  ist 
der  Adhortativ  belegt  mit  nachfolgendem  Pronomen:  lohe  we 
(918.  3992). 

1.  sg. :  dbid  ^  cumm  ^  ett  farr  2  ^eld  ^iff  ris  sla  snip  forr- 
werrp ;  —  dred  2  hald  ^  let  ^  loet^\  —  les^  seit  2 ;  —  wen  wep : 
—  seil;  —  follh'^  loc'^^  lohe'^  macc^  offre'^\  —  se^^^\  — 
tacc  15  brenn. 

2.  sg. :  lerepp  ^  unnhindepp  ^  bu^hepp  cumepp  ^  farepp 
ladepp  lutepp  forrwerrpepp ;  —  lahepp;  —  rihhtepp  sehepp;  — 
clennsepp  ^arrhepp'^  lernepp  lohepp^;  —  tahepp^;  —  turrnepp. 

3.  sg.:  lohe"^  we. 

III.  Der  Infinitiv. 

§  46.  Die  Endung  des  Infinitivs  ist  bei  allen  Verben 
-enn,  da  das  Ableitungssuffix  -i-  dort,  wo  es  im  ae.  stand, 
geschwunden  war  (vgl.  §  37).  Die  kontrahierten  Verben  haben 
nur  -n:  sen  flen,  ebenso  lin.  Einmal  findet  sich  nur  -e\  foll^he 
8030.  Der  Infinitiv  (vgl.  Weyel)  kommt  sehr  oft  vor  sowohl 
als  reiner  wie  auch  nach  einer  Praeposition.  In  letzterem 
Falle  ist  er  stets  unflektiert,  nur  in  to  donne  (dreimal)  hat  sich 
die  flektierte  Form  erhalten. 

Z.B.  abidenn  fien^^  fleon^  spehenn^^\  —  z.B.  onnfon^ 
flowenn  hcewenn ;  —  z.  B.  dittenn  *  stirenn  werenn  ^ ;  —  z.  B. 
hidenn^  wepenn^;  —  z.B.  dwellenn  rehhenn  wirrhenn^^;  — 
z.  B.  ahnenn  godenn  ^  murrcnenn ;  —  habbenn  ^'  hafenn  ^ 
seggenn"^^  wippseggenn"^  libbenn^^;  —  z.B.  childenn  ^^ poewenn 
wrappenn  ^ ;  —  z.  ß.  addlenn  ^  anngrenn  de^enn ;  —  z.  B.  but- 
tenn  turrnenn  ^2. 
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IV.   Das  Praeteritum. 
a)  Das  Praeteritum  der  starken  Verba. 

a)  Der  Indikativ. 
§  47.  Das  Praeteritum  ist  wie  im  ae.  in  der  1.  und 
3.  Person  Singularis  endungslos.  Diesen  ist  auch  mit 
einer  Ausnahme  (2812  come  am  Versende)  die  2.  Person  an- 
geglichen; es  genügte  das  Pronomen  allein,  um  die  Deutlich- 
keit der  Beziehung  auszudrücken.  Die  Zahl  der  Belege  ist 
nicht  grofs,  da  ja  überhaupt  die  2.  Person  in  der  Literatur 
stets  eine  geringere  Rolle  spielt  als  im  Leben.  Es  finden 
sich  hadd  harr  2  gann  swannc  und  toc  (über  pu  wass  ^  siehe 
§  59).  Der  Plural  zeigt  stets  die  Endung  -enn,  einzeln  -e, 
wenn  das  Pronomen  unmittelbar  folgte:  come  pe^^  ^cefe  pe^^ 
soeghe  we. 

1.  sg. :  barr  2  comm  -  draf  fand  flceh  sahh  ^  spacc  2 ;  — 
cneow  2  unnderrfeng  held ;  —  toc, 

2.  sg. :   hadd  harr  2  gann  swannc  come ;  —  toc. 

3.  sg.:  z.B.  shan  ^  sprang  "^'^  —  z.B.  cne{o)w  ^^^^'>;  — 
toc  54. 

pl.:  z.  B.  forrlurenn^  sungenn^  hiwoJcenn;  '■ —  z.  B.  cne- 
wenn  ^  letenn ;  —  tolcenn  ^^  töTcenn. 

ß)  Der  Konjunktiv. 

§  48.  Der  ganze  Singular  zeigt  die  Endung  -e,  der 
Plural  -enn.  Gegentiber  dem  ae.  sind  also  keine  Verände- 
rungen eingetreten. 

sg.:  hcede  hcere*  come^^  drunnlce^  funde  {forr)scefe^^^'^ 
hullpe  sce^he  spcehe  stode  forrwurrpe ;  —  toJce  ^ ;  —  cnewe 
{to)felle^^^^  helde  lupe  Ute. 

pl.:  soe^henn  unnderrstodenn  wesshenn  forrwurrpenn;  — 
onnfengenn  unnderrfengenn  forrletenn. 

b)  Das  Praeteritum  der  schwachen  Verba. 
a)  Der  Indikativ. 
§  49.    Der  Singular  hat  die  Endungen  -e,  -esst,  -e.    Die 
2.  Person  ist  nur  selten  belegt.    Im  Plural  steht  lautgesetzlich 

3* 
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-mn,  ae.  -on  entsprecbend,  das  einzeln  vor  folgendem  Pronomen 
als  -e  erscheint:  taldepeg^  haffdepess- 

1.  sg. :   brohhte  ho  ff  de  se^gde ». 

2.  sg. :   gerrndesst  kepptesst ;   —  Pohhtesst. 

3.  sg. :  z.  ß.  hirrde  ^^  sette  20 ;  —  z.  B.  /errege  2  cwemmde  ^ 
fedde  ^ ;   —  z.B.  dwalde  '^  sohJde  ^;  —  z.  B.  lufede  •*   oppnede ; 

—  z.B.  haffde^'^'^;  —  fullhtnede;  —  brennde^  ^atte"^  henngde; 

—  turrnde  '^. 

pl. :  birrdenn  settenn  '^ ;  —  z.  B.  herrdenn  22  Jcepptenn ;  — 
z.  B.  clepedenn  oppnedenn ;  —  z.  B.  se^gdenn  2« ;  —  fallht- 
nedenn-;  —  henngdenn\  —  turrndenn^^. 

ß)  Der  Konjunktiv. 

§  50.  Der  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  endet  im  ganzen  Sin- 
gular auf  -ßj  im  Plural  auf  -en.  Er  ist  nicht  oft  belegt, 
v^as  vrohl  hauptsächlich  darauf  zurückzuführen  ist,  dals  vv^egen 
seiner  fast  völligen  Gleichheit  mit  dem  Indikativ  die  ana- 
lytischen Formen  die  alten  synthetischen  ersetzten. 

sg.:  birrde'^;  —  herrde'^  herrdenn;  —  brohhte^  rohhte 
wrohhte;  —  haffde^^  naffde  se^^de^^. 

pl. :   haffdenn  ^  se^^denn  ^. 


Die  Participien  und  das  Terbal Substantiv. 
1.  Das  Partfclpium  Praesentis. 

§  51.  Das  Participium  des  Praesens  zeigt  die  Endung 
-ennde  und  ist  streng  geschieden  von  dem  Verbalsubstantiv. 
Es  finden  sich  nur  wenige  Belege.  Shippennd,  Hcelennde 
v^aren  schon  im  ae.  Substantiva.  Letzteres  scheint  sein  -e 
aus  dem  Participium  wieder  angenommen  zu  haben,  ae.  hcelend 
steht  nur  in  Hcelennd  Crist  (vgl.  Sachse  §  35).  alkvmldennd 
findet  sich  auch  als  Participium  ohne  -e. 

stinn{c)'kennde\  —  glowenjide^;  —  dwallkennde  bcernennde. 

2.   Das  Verbalsubstantiv. 

§  52.  Das  Verbalsubstantiv,  für  das  im  ae.  die  Endung 
-ung  überwog  (neben  seltenerem  -ing),  geht  auf  -in{n)g  aus, 
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einzelü  auf  -unng.  Das  Vorherrschen  des  Suffixes  -in{n)g 
geht  z.  T.  auf  Einflufs  des  an.  zurück,  aus  dem  auch  eine 
Anzahl  entlehnt  ist.    Zur  Flexion  vgl.  Sachse  §§  18,  19. 

drinnkinng  etinng  Uginninng{e)  4(2)  ridinngess  dunsti- 
ghi?ing  sioinginng^  —  drcedimng^  dredimig  shcedinng;  —  fass- 
ti?mg^  fassting  gretin{n)g  gretinnge  shifftinng^]  —  blett- 
smng{e)  hlettcinng  cla^inng  clennsinng  cnelinng'^  fandmg{e) 
fandinng{e)  anndgceünnge  garrhinng  hadinng^  reivwsinngie)-^^'^ 
reivivsimfige  reoioivsu7ing{e)  ^roivtvinnge  ivissinng;  —  fullht- 
ninng  -. 

addlinng  hennldnyige{ss)  effninng  ^  drunficnmng  efenninng 
egginng  flittinng{e)'^^^^  Jicepin{7i)g  ^^^^  rosinng'^  sJcemmtinng 
wcelinng. 

3.   Das  Participium  Praeteriti. 

§  53.  In  dem  Participium  der  starken  Verben  ist  die 
ae.  Vorsilbe  ^e-  mit  einer  Ausnahme  tiberall  geschwunden.  Sie 
findet  sich  in  gehatenn  (67  x  :  5  x  ohne  ge-),  z.  B.  An  Eoma- 
nisshe  KaserrJcing  Was s  Äugusstuss  ^ehatemi  S270  f.,  7  i  patt 
operr  tun  patt  wass  Bepania  ^eliatenn  10624  f.  Die  erstarrte 
Wendung  to  be  ^ehatenn  =  heilsen  hat  hier  das  Alte  bewahrt. 
Dals  in  dem  gleichbedeutenden  to  he  nemmnedd  das  Praefix 
geschwunden  ist,  scheint  anzudeuten,  dals  tohe^ehatenn  das 
gebräuchlichere  war.  Flexion  zeigt  das  Participium  nirgends 
mehr,  es  endet  stets  auf  -enii.  —  Beispiele  siehe  unter  Tempus- 
bildung der  starken  Verba. 

§  54.  Das  ae.  ge-  steht  nur  einmal  im  Participium  der 
schwachen  Verben  und  zwar  aus  metrischen  Gründen,  ista- 
nedd  {gegeii2xstanedd):  gho  mimnde  affterr  pe  la^heboc  To 
dcepe  hen  istanedd  1968.  Orrm  hat  also  das  Praefix  noch  ge- 
kannt, wenn  es  auch,  wie  die  andern  Beispiele  beweisen,  der 
lebendigen  Sprache  fremd  gewesen  ist.  Wie  aus  den  §§22,  24 
gegebenen  Belegen  ersichtlich  ist,  gab  es  neben  Formen  mit 
der  vollen  Endung  -edd  zahlreiche  synkopierte,  die  bei  ein- 
zelnen Verben  in  der  Mehrzahl  waren.  In  letzterem  Falle  ist 
alte  Synkope  entweder  noch  nicht  ganz  verdrängt  oder  sie 
beruht  auf  fremdem  (südlichem)  Einflufs,  zumal  Orrms  Sprache 
dialektisch  nicht  immer  konsequent  ist.    Orrm  hatte  durch  die 
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Doppelheit  der  Formen   zugleich  die  Möglichkeit  einer  zwei- 
fachen Verwendung  im  Versausgange. 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  starken  Praeteritum  zeigen  sich 
hier  noch  Spuren  der  alten  Flexion.  Sie  hat  in  allen  Fällen 
metrische  Geltung,  nur  zweimal  wird  vor  folgendem  Vokal 
elidiert  (3348.  10104).  Es  sind:  sette^{lxA'))  demmde-^{ixA) 
semmde^')(A)hitahhte^{l)  tahhte ^ixA)  fomvrohhte'^{lxA) 
ferner  die  aus  der  starken  Konjugation  übergetretenen:  o/f- 
dreddc^  (2xA)  forrdredde*  (I,  2x  mit  Elision).  Für  die  rich- 
tige Beurteilung  dieser  Formen  ist  hervorzuheben,  dafs  aulser 
bei  ihnen  nur  noch  in  9  andern  Fällen  (berücksichtigt  sind 
nur  die  Verben  der  I.  schwachen  Klasse)  die  Möglichkeit  zur 
Flektierung  gegeben  war.  Daraus  ergibt  sich  die  Wahrschein- 
lichkeit, dafs  sich  in  diesen  (ursprünglich  oder  erst  sekundär) 
synkopierten  Praeterita  die  Flexion  länger  erhielt.  .Icerede 
zeigt  zweimal  die  Endung  des  schwachen  Adjektivs:  To  lihh- 
nenn  ])att  Icerede  follc  7440  Iss  patt  Icerede  genge  15249. 
Meistens  steht  hier  die  unflektierte  Form.  Das  e  der  Mittel- 
silbe beweist,  dals  die  geläufige  Form  des  zum  grofsen  Teil 
schon  als  Verbaladjektiv  gebrauchten  Participiums  für  Orrm 
Iceredd  war.  —  Die  Bespiele  siehe  in  §§  22  ff. 


Kleinere  Gruppen. 

1.   Die  Praeterito  ■  Praesentia. 

§  55.  Die  ae.  witan  entsprechenden  Formen  sind  im  all- 
gemeinen lautgesetzlich,  wait  (1  x)  ist,  wenn  nicht  verschrieben, 
analogisch  nach  wasst,  das  allerdings  meistens  selbst  mit  dem 
Vokal  der  1.,  3.  Person  wast  heilst.  Der  Imperativ  Singularis 
tvitt  ist  analogisch,  ae.  wite.  Lautliche  Gründe  mögen  mit- 
gewirkt haben,  da  er  immer  mit  dem  Pronomen  ])u  steht  und 
zwar  nur  in  formelhaften  Wendungen:  witt  tu  {füll)  wel  witt 
tu  wel  to  sope  etc.  Ahnliches  findet  sich  auch  im  späteren 
Englisch,  vgl.  Spies,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  englischen 
Pronomens  im  XV.  und  XVI.  Jahrhundert.    Halle  1897.     Das 


*)  A  und  I  bezeichnen  den  Ausgang  und  das  Innere  des  Verses. 
2)  1961   steht  im  Ausgange  des  Verses  allerdings  gemedd  in  dem- 
selben Beispiel. 
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-n  der  Pluralendung  fällt  einzeln  vor  nachfolgendem  Pronomen: 
loUe  ge  wisste  ge.  Die  Verschmelzung  mit  der  Negation  findet 
sich  schon  im  ae.  (1).  —  dceh  angl.  deh  hat  das  ce  analogisch 
nach  dem  Praeteritum  der  Verba  der  IL  Ablautsklasse: 
cJkbs  etc.  (2).  —  upe  ist  lautgesetzlich  ae.  ü^e  (3).  —  Jcann 
bietet  zu  keinen  Bemerkungen  Anlals  (4).  —  ])arf  12886: 
Ne  ])arrf  guw  nohht  nu  foU^henn  nie,  Her  iss  whamm  guw 
hirr]}  foll^henn  ist,  obwohl  ursprünglich  Substantiv  (cf.  ae.  me 
is  pearf),  als  unpersönliches  Verb  empfunden  und  wie  hirrp 
konstruiert.  Jjurrfte  ae.  dorfte  hat  den  Vokal  aus  den 
andern  Formen,  deren  Stamm  ein  u  enthielt;  belegt  ist 
der  conj.  purrfe  (5).  —  In  dürrste  ae.  dorste  ist  der 
Vokal  wie  bei  purrfte  analogisch  (6).  —  shide  we  etc.  zeigt 
Abfall  des  -n  vor  folgendem  Pronomen.  Der  Konjunktiv 
shule  entspricht  ae.  scule,  einer  späten  Nebenform  zu 
scyle.  solide  (2x)  ist  nach  einer  Mitteilung  von  Herrn 
Professor  Morsbach  nicht  mit  Lambertz  als  nhbr.  Entlehnung, 
sondern  durch  Satztieftonigkeit  zu  erklären.  Zu  vergleichen 
ist  I  sc  =  I  shall  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (7).  —  *munenn  ae. 
miman  ist  unter  Einfluls  des  an.  munu  zum  Hilfsverb  ge- 
worden. Aus  diesem  Gebrauche  erklärt  sich  auch  die  Kürze 
in  munnde  (8).  —  Selteneres  mahht  gegenüber  mihht  mihhte 
ist  das  angl.  mceht.  In  mughe  we  (^e)  ist  das  -7in  abgefallen. 
mihhtess  (Ix  :  4:X  mihhtesst)  ist  nach  Herrn  Prof.  Morsbach 
eine  neue  Abtrennung  aus  mihhtesst  -}-  tu  Qu)  (9).  —  mosste 
zum  Praesens  möt  hat  lautgesetzlich  kurzen  Vokal  vor  der 
Doppelkonsonanz  (10).  —  Ebenso  steht  ahhte  neben  ah, 
aghenn  (11). 

1.  praes.  wat  ^^  ndt  ivat  watt  wast  ^  wasst  wUenn  ^  wi- 
tenn'^,  coüj.  wUe-  wite  ivUe'^^e,  imiß.  witt  ^^-  witep]),  inf.wi- 
tenn'^^  ivitenn^^,  prsiet  ivisste  ^*^  nisste^  ivisstenfi'^^  wisste  ^e 
nisstenn  ^  conj.  wisste  ^  wisstenn.  —  2.  praet.  dceh  2.  —  3.  praet. 
u^e  2.  —  4.  praes.  hann  cann '  Icannst  cannst  ^  cunnenfi  3,  inf. 
cunyienn  ^,  praet.  cupe  ^^  cupenn,  conj.  cupenn  2.  —  5.  praes. 
Parr f  128SQj  Qouj.  purrfe,  i^rsiet  purrfte.  —  6.  praes.  (Zarr^ 
darrst  ^,  praet.  dürrste  ^  durrstenn  3,  conj.  dürrste.  —  7.  praes. 
shall  232  shallt  3i  shulenn  ^^  shide  ^e  2  shule  ive  (witt) ,  conj. 
shule  4,  praet.  shollde  ^28  solide  2  sholldesst  2  sholldenn  ''^.  — 
8.  praes.  conj.  mune  mune,    praet.  munnde  22  munndenn  \   — 
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0.  praes.  ma^^27i  mahht^^  mihht^^  mu^henn^^  mushe'^^^'^we(^e\ 
i*onj.  mu^he^%  inf.  mu^henn  ^^,  praet.  mi/iMe  12«  mihhtesst^  mihh- 
tess  mihhfenn^^  —  10.  praes, mo^ *  motenn  moten^  conj.mofe^ 
möte^  praet.  mosste  2.  —  11.  praes.  ah  ^,  inf.  a^henn  2,  praet.  ahhte. 

2.  Die  Verba  auf  -mi. 

§  56.  1.  ae.  dö7i,  Orrms  don,  ist  meistens  lautgesetzlich 
entwickelt,  dost  neben  Ix  dosst  hat  den  Vokal  (ö)  aus  den 
andern  Formen  des  Praesens,  das  angl.  zeigte  in  der  2..  3.  Person 
den  Umlaut.    Über  to  donne  siehe  §  46. 

praes.  do  dost  dosst  W.E.  blM.bliS  =  dost  K.  dosst  blOS 
dop^^  forrdo^  missdop ^  don^'^,  conj.  c?owe  do^e^  imp.  do'-"  dop, 
inf.  don  ^-^  oferrdon  ^  to  donne  ^,  praet.  dide  ^^  dide  didesst  ^ 
didenn  ^^  missdidenn,  conj.  dide,  part.  praet.  don  ^^  forrdon  ^. 

§  57.  2.  ae.  ^a^2.  Die  2.,  3.  Person  Singularis  gast,  gap 
sind  analogisch,  das  angl.  hatte  um  geläutetes  ce.  Die  Länge 
in  gast  entstammt  den  andern  Personen  des  Praesens.  In 
ga  we  ist  ein  alter  Adhortativ  erhalten.  Hierzu  das  schwache 
Praeteritum  ^ede  Sid.ge-eode.  Über  die  sie.^angan  entsprechen- 
den Formen  siehe  §  19. 

praes.  gast  2  ^ap  1^  gan  -,  imp.  ga  2  gap "  ga  we,  inf.  gan  ^^ 
tunnderrgan,  praet.  ^ede  23  gedenn  ^^,  part.  praet.  gan  7. 

§  58.    3.   ae.  ivillam     Im  Gegensatz  zum  ae.  haben  die 

1.  Person  Singularis,  der  Plural  des  Praesens,  sowie  der  In- 
finitiv stets  einfachen  Konsonanten  im  Inlaut  in  Analogie  nach 
der  3.  Person  Singularis.  Doch  hat  auch  Satztiefton  hier  ein- 
gewirkt. Die  3.  Person  Singularis  zeigt  wie  schon  ae.  neben 
diesem  auch  den  geminierten  Laut.  Die  Kürze  in  wollde  steht 
wegen  der  Stellung  im  Satztiefton.  Neben  den  einfachen  Formen 
finden  sich  solche,  die  mit  der  Negation  verschmolzen  sind; 
ebenso  bereits  im  ae. 

praes.  wile  ^^  wtle  nile  '^  willt  ^ß  nillt  2  wile  ^6  ivile  nile  '^ 
iville'^  wilenn^^  7iilenn'^,  mi.wilenn  wtlenn,  i^raet  tvollde  ^* 
nollde  3^  wolldesst  ^  wolldenn  ^^  noUdenn  ^. 

§59.  4  ae.  beon  {tvesan).  amm  (angl.  eam,  am);  arrt 
angl.  ear^,  ard)  mit  Anlehnung  an  sonstige  ^-Ausgänge  wie 
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wilt,  dost  etc.;  sinndenn  (3x  sindenn  mit  erhaltener  Deh- 
nung) <  angl.  sindon  steht  82  x  gegen  2x  arm  <  angl. 
earun,  aron.  Die  von  der  Wurzel  iheu  gebildeten  Formen 
haben  oft  faturische  Bedeutung  (siehe  Teil  III).  best,  he{o)p 
sind  analogisch j  ae.  hist,  hi]).  Die  auf  die  ae.  von  dieser 
Wurzel  gebildeten  Formen  des  Konjunktivs  zurückgehenden 
waren  für  Orrm  die  gebräuchlichsten,  ein  wahrscheinlich 
erstarrter  Rest  des  ae.  sl  findet  sich  in:  Si  Drihhtin  upp 
inn  heoffness  cerd  Wurrpminnt  7  loff'  7  wullderr  etc.  (2x). 
Der  Imperativ  Singularis  hat  stets  das  Pronomen  nach  sich 
beo  pu,  das  Participium  Praeteriti  ist  eine  analoge  Neubil- 
dung: he{o)n.  —  ae.  wesan  findet  sieh  nur  in  den  Formen 
des  Praeteritums  mit  Erhaltung  des  grammatischen  Wechsels: 
wass  wcBvenn,  1  x  tvcerepe^^.  Verschmelzungen  mit  der  Negation 
sind  schon  ae. 

praes.  amm  ^^  namm "  arrt  32  narrt  ^  iss  niss  (sehr  zahl- 
reich) sinndenn^-  sindemi^  arrn^,  conj.  si^;  —  praes.  &es^^ 
be])^^  beop^^j  conj.  &e  ^i  5eo34  j^^  be{o)ge,  imi^.beo^pu  bep, 
inf.  ben'^'^-"'  beo7i^^^  pari praet.  ien -  beon;  —  praet.  l.,S.'P.  wass 
(sehr  zahlreich)  nass^"'  was  1^11  i^as  W.  H.  2058  = -z^ass  K.  — 
2.  P.  ])u  wass^  1512.  12761.  12804.  14379.  14385  tvcBrenn  ^^^ 
ncerenn^  luerenn  wcerepe^^,   eorij.  ivcere^*'*  ncere^  wcerenn\ 

Ergebnisse. 

§  60.  1.  Aus  der  Tempusbildung.  Die  ae.  Verhält- 
nisse haben  sich  im  Orrmulum  zum  grofsen  Teil  lautgesetzlich 
weiter  entwickelt,  im  einzelnen  aber  haben  manche  Verschie- 
bungen stattgefunden.  Die  einzelnen  Klassen  der  ablautenden 
Verba  sind  gut  erhalten,  Übertritte  von  einer  in  die  andere 
finden  sich  in  bilcef  drah  und  vielleicht  in  lupe  (vgl.  §  18). 
wessh  und  wex  sind  zu  den  reduplizierenden  übergegangen. 
Der  grammatische  Wechsel  ist  bewahrt  in  forrlurenn  forr- 
hrenn  bifrorenn  wcerenn  ivurrdefrin,  in  chosenn  wurrpenn  auf- 
gegeben. Beeinflussung  ist  eingetreten  einmal  unter  den  Verben 
der  gleichen  Ablautsklasse.  So  haben  bceh  flceh  Iceh  Icec  ihren 
Vokal  von  chces  u.  a.  (ebenso  dceh),  werrpenn  hat  sich  an 
hellpmn  angeschlossen,  shcedenn  an  Icetenn  (doch  siehe  §  18), 
barrh  an  swallt  u.  a.     Das  Verhältnis  von  Kürze  und  Länge 
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in  drohh  —  drogefuij  hoff' —  hofenn  ist  vielleicht  durch  comm  — 
comen  hervorgerufen.  Hier  läge  also  Neubildung  nach  einem  Ver- 
bum  vor,  das  nicht  derselben  Klasse  angehörte.  Doch  s.  auch  §  16. 
Ein  Gleiches  ist  möglich  bei  ei,  dessen  e  analogisch  nach  let 
stehen  könnte  (siehe  §  14).  Das  Participium  hofenn  bildete 
sich  nach  der  Proportion:  berenn :  hefe^m  =  lorenn :  x.  Zweitens 
findet  sich  Ausgleich  zwischen  den  verschiedenen  Vokalen  und 
konsonantischen  Anlauten  in  demselben  Paradigma.  Da  bei 
vielen  Verben  die  Vokale  des  Praesensstammes  und  des  Parti- 
cipiums  Perfekti  gleich  waren,  so  konnte  leicht  auch  bei 
andern  Verben  zum  Participium  ein  mit  diesem  im  Vokal 
tibereinstimmendes  Praesens  gebildet  werden.  So  nach  swoll- 
^hmm  ein  Infinitiv  swoll^henn  (ae.  swelgan),  nach  shapenn  ein 
Infinitiv  shapenn  (ae.  sceppan,  hier  auch  Verdrängung  der 
Geminata),  nach  fajingenn  ein  Infinitiv  fanngenn.  Das  Um- 
gekehrte fand  statt  in  den  Participien  letenn  ^ifenn  und 
wahrscheinlich  wurr^enn  (vgl.  §  8).  Der  anlautende  Kon- 
sonant in  chosenn  ^otemi  goldenn  ist  aus  dem  Praesens  und 
Praeteritum  Singularis  eingedrungen,  während  higinnenn  higann 
den  Verschlulslaut  aus  den  beiden  andern  Ablautsformen  haben. 
—  Als  analoge  Formen  sind  sonst  noch  zu  nennen  best  be{o)]) 
ae.  bist  bip  und  arrt  (§  59).  ^ifenn  ist  in  seinem  Vokal 
durch  Analogie  beeinflufst  (siehe  §  14).  ferrde  herrde  sennde 
wennde  haben  analogische  Kürze  (vgl.  §  23).  —  Im  Praete- 
ritum und  Participium  Praeteriti  der  starken  Verba  finden 
sich  mehrere  Neubildungen  nach  den  schwachen  Verben, 
diese  sind  besonders  zahlreich  bei  den  reduplizierenden  (so 
z.  T.  schon  ae.).  Belegt  sind:  lutte,  putedd  trededd\  radde 
shadde  dredde  sleppte  lakedenn,  redd  shadd  flowedd  lakedd, 
mvennJcenn  he^henn  neben  swemikedd  heghedd  sind  seltene 
Fälle  des  umgekehrten  Prozesses.  —  Eine  Anzahl  von  Verben 
ist  neugebildet  von  Substantiven  (16)  oder  Adjektiven  (3). 
Sie  sind  in  der  Tempusbildung  den  schwachen  gefolgt.  Ebenso 
die  an.  Lehnwörter  (aulser  tobollenn  bun\  taJcenn  prifenn)  (44), 
einzelne  an.  Substantiva  und  Adjectiva  sind  ebenfalls  zu 
Neubildungen  verwendet  (6;  4).  Die  Zahl  der  afr.  Entleh- 
nungen ist  9. 

2.    Aus   der   Flexion.      Die    Flexion    bietet    in    Kürze 
folgendes  Bild: 
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Praesens. 

Indikativ.         Konjunktiv.          Imperativ. 

Sing.  1.  -e            1 

Sing. 

2.  — 

Participium  -ennde 

2.  -esst       [- 

■e             Plur. 

(1.  -e) 

Infinitiv  -enn 

3.  -epp       1 

2.   -6# 

Plur.      -enn 

■e?in 

Praeteritum. 

a)  Starke  Verba. 

b)  Schwache  Verba. 

Indikativ. 

Konjunktiv. 

Indikativ.             Konjunktiv. 

Sing.  1.     — 

1 

Sing.  1. 

-de              1 
-desst          \-de 

2.     — 

h 

2. 

3.     - 

1 

3. 

-de             ) 

Plur.      -en7i 

-enn 

Plur. 

-denn           -denn 

Participium 

-enn 

Participium  -edd 

Dazu  ist  folgendes  hervorzuheben.  Durch  den  Schwund 
des  Ableitungssuffixes  -i-  bei  den  ursprünglich  kurzsilbigen 
Stämmen  auf  -r,  den  Verben  der  11.  schwachen  Klasse  und 
den  ae.  swerian  entsprechenden  Formen  wurde  die  Flexion  des 
Praesens  für  alle  Verben  die  gleiche.  Von  dem  für  das  angl. 
anzunehmenden  w/a- Umlaut  finden  sich  keine  Spuren  mehr. 
Das  -e  der  Endungen  fehlt  lautgesetzlich  bei  den  Verba  con- 
tracta  und  den  Verben  auf  -mi.  Über  lin  siehe  §  14.  Die 
Endung  der  2.  Person  erscheint  als  -ess  in  sammness  (ebenso 
mihhtess)  (vgl.  §  55).  Eine  besondere  Stellung  nehmen  die 
2.,  3.  Person  Singularis  ein,  indem  hier  neben  den  vollen 
Endungen  sich  zugleich  Synkope  des  -e  findet.  Ihnen  ist  in 
der  lebendigen  Sprache  eine  besondere  Rolle  zuzuschreiben, 
überliefert  sind  nur  wenige:  hitt  {bi)hallt  finnt  wurrp  stannt 
lip  gett  sett  hirrp  naffp  se^gp  ißeggp)',  list  haffst  se^s^st  Der 
durch  das  -e  der  Endungen  hervorgerufene  i -Umlaut  war 
schon  im  angl.  stets  beseitigt  aulser  bei  den  Verba  contracta 
und  denen  auf  -mi.  Auch  bei  den  letzteren  steht  er  im  Orr- 
mulum  nicht  mehr.  Bei  Antritt  der  (synkopierten)  Endung 
an  den  stammauslautenden  Konsonanten  wurden  g  c  2\i  g  c, 
ein  langer  Vokal  der  Wurzelsilbe  wurde  gekürzt ;  beide  drangen 
dann  von  hier  aus  analogisch  weiter.    Vgl.  cwennJcenn  ehenn 
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sekefiin  tvirrJcenn  pennJcenn  pinnJcep])  rekkenn  shennkesst  und 
fanngenn  stanndenn  hrinngenn  seyindenn  Utenn.  Seltenes 
Standemi  und  unnderrfangen  haben  die  alte  Länge  bewahrt. 
In  slast  sest  dost  gast  steht  die  Länge  wegen  der  andern 
Formen.  Ferner  gab  es  eine  Anzahl  Verben,  in  denen  in  der 
2.,  3.  Person  Singularis  lautgesetzlich  einfacher  Konsonant  stand 
im  Gegensatz  zu  den  andern  Formen.  Hier  fand  Ausgleich 
statt  nach  der  einen  oder  der  andern  Richtung  hin.  biddesst 
(neben  Ix  hidepp)  sette^p  dippesst  rippepp  lettepp  cwellepp 
sellepp  tellepp  seggesst  neben  inf.  hafenn,  praes.  hafe  hafemiy 
inf.  lifenn  hefenn  wilenn,  praes.  tvile  wilenn.  In  der  Endung 
des  Plurals  fiel  (auch  beim  Praeteritum)  das  -nn  meist  vor 
folgendem  Personalpronomen :  hidde  we  cume  we  follghe  gitt 
hafe  we  (indik.),  te^^  7ie  draghe  tegg  foUjhe  tegg  ne  falle  gitt 
nede  (conj.),  talldepe^s  haffdepegg  comepegg  gosfe  pegg  ■  s(jeghe 
we,  wite  ge  tvisste  ge  shtde  tve  (ge)  mughe  we{ge),  do  ge.  —  Im 
Imperativ  findet  sich  seltenes  -e  in  loke  (im  Versausgang),  offre. 
loke  ive,  ga  ive  sind  alte  Adhortative.  —  Der  Infinitiv  hat  einmal 
-e:  foUghe.  —  Im  Singular  des  Praeteritums  der  starken  Verba 
ist  die  lautgesetzliche  zweite  Person  nur  einmal  belegt  im 
Versende:  come.  —  Das  Participium  Praeteriti  hat  das  ae.  ge- 
nur  einzeln  bewahrt:  in  dem  wahrscheinlich  formelhaften  ge- 
haten  {to  he  gehaten  =  heilsen)  und  in  istanedd.  Die  Flexion 
findet  sich  nur  noch  vereinzelt  bei  den  auch  sonst  als  syn- 
kopiert erscheinenden  Partizipien  der  schwachen  Verben.  — 
Das  Verbalsubstantivum  endet  meist  auf  -inng{e)  -ing(e\  selten 
auf  -unng(e).  Auch  an.  Entlehnungen  sind  belegt,  sie  haben 
nur  das  erste  Suffix. 


Teü  II. 

Synthesis  und  Analysis  des  Konjunktivs. 


§  61.  Das  Aufkommen  der  analytischen  Formen  des  Kon- 
junktivs steht,  wie  bekannt  ist,  in  engstem  Zusammenhange 
mit  dem  Verfall  der  Flexionsendungen.  Indem  die  Endungen 
des  Konjunktivs  denen  des  Indikativs  gleich  v^urden,  verloren 
sie  allmählich  die  Fähigkeit,  die  besonderen  syntaktischen 
Funktionen  des  ersteren  zum  Ausdruck  zu  bringen,  und  gewisse 
Verben  traten  an  ihre  Stelle;  die  frühere  formelle  Einheit 
wurde  jetzt  durch  eine  Zweiheit  von  Formen  ersetzt.  Die 
Anfänge  dieses  Prozesses  reichen  bis  in  die  ae.  Zeit  zurück, 
denn  schon  hier  war  ja  in  vielen  Fällen  kein  Unterschied 
zwischen  den  Endungen  beider  Modi.  Später  wurde  dieser 
durch  lautliche  Entwicklung  und  analogen  Ausgleich  noch 
geringer.  Die  Verba,  die  vermöge  ihres  begrifflichen  Inhalts 
dazu  geeignet  waren  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Infinitiv  für  die 
alten  synthetischen  Formen  einzutreten,  gaben  ihre  ursprüng- 
liche vollere  Bedeutung  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  auf  und  wurden  zu 
sog.  Modalverben.  Es  ist  natürlich,  daXs  diese  Abschwächung 
eine  allmähliche  war  und  durch  eine  Reihe  von  Bedeutungs- 
schattierungen hindurchführte,  die  im  Gebrauche  hervortreten 
mufsten.  Da  der  Konjunktiv  verschiedene  Bedeutungen  in 
sich  vereinigte,  so  wurden  zu  seiner  Wiedergabe  in  ihren  Be- 
deutungen unterschiedene  Verba  verwendet.  Bei  Orrm  finden 
sich  mu^henn  mote  shulenn  wilenn  mune.  Neben  denjenigen 
synthetischen  Formen,  die  auf  serlich  von  den  indikativischen 
zu  unterscheiden  waren,  stehen  auch  im  Orrmulum  noch  solche, 
die  ihnen  gleich  lauten.  Sie  bewahrten  im  sprachlichen  Be- 
wufstsein  noch  längere  Zeit  ihren  alten  Charakter,  wie  ihre 
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Stellung  in  Sät/en,  die  durchaus  den  Konjunktiv  verlangen, 
zeigt.  Naturgemäfs  ist  ihre  Zahl  nicht  grofs,  da  ja  gerade 
hier  der  Gebrauch  der  analytischen  Formen  einsetzt,  ohne  sich 
aber  auf  sie  zu  beschränken. 

Aufser  der  Analysis  ist  noch  ein  anderes  Mittel  zu  er- 
wähnen, das  dazu  diente,  für  die  als  unzureichend  empfun- 
denen alten  Formen  des  Konjunktivs  einen  Ersatz  zu  schaffen : 
das  ist  der  Infinitiv.  Sein  Gebrauch  ist  im  Orrmulum  so  häufig 
und  zwar  gerade  bei  den  Verben,  die  auch  den  Konjunktiv 
verlangen  (beide  Konstruktionen  stehen  oft  nebeneinander), 
dafs  der  Schlufs  erlaubt  ist,  ein  Grund  für  diese  Anwendung 
sei  zu  suchen  in  der  Unzulänglichkeit,  mit  den  alten  sprach- 
lichen Mitteln  die  Funktionen  des  Konjunktivs  auszudrücken. 
Diese  Konstruktion  hatte  aufserdem  noch  den  Vorzug  der 
Kürze,  die  Orrm  oft  für  das  Metrum  willkommen  gewesen  sein 
mochte. 

Die  Anordnung  des  Folgenden  ist  im  ganzen  nach  Mätzner. 
Darauf,  weshalb  in  den  einzelnen  Satzarten  der  Konjunktiv 
steht,  war  hier  nicht  weiter  einzugehen.  Man  findet  dies  aus- 
führlich dargelegt  in  den  Grammatiken  von  Mätzner  und  Koch, 
sowie  in  den  Dissertationen  von  Hennicke,  Hotz  und  Wand- 
schneider. Die  synthetischen  und  analytischen  Formen  sind 
jedesmal  zusammen  behandelt  derart,  dafs  zunächst  die  äufser- 
lich  erkennbaren,  dann  die  nicht  erkennbaren  synthetischen 
Formen  angegeben  sind,  und  im  Anschluls  daran  die  analyti- 
schen. Es  wird  zunächst  das  Material  in  einer  für  die  Unter- 
suchung zweckmälsigen  Weise  zusammengestellt,  dann  folgt 
die  Bearbeitung  desselben,  die  nur  vergleichend  gegeben 
werden  konnte. 


A.  Der  Konjunktiv  im  Hauptsatze. 

I.  Der  Konjunktiv  des  Präsens. 

§  62.  1.  Der  Konjunktiv  des  Praesens  steht  zum  Aus- 
druck des  Wunsches  und  zwar  meist  in  der  Form  eines 
Gebetes.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  deutlich  er- 
kennbar. 
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Starke  Verba.  7  Godd  Allmahhti^  gife  uss  mahht  7  Jus  st 
7  witi  7  wille  D.  315f.  7  Godd  Allmahhti^  ^ife  uss  swa  To 
flen  illc  hoefedd  sinne  2727 f.;  vgl.  3260.  4008.  7566.  8343. 
9119.  10642.  12562.  13996.  15532.  16604.  17489.  17881. 
19473.  Schwache  Verba.  7  Godd  AUmahhti^  lefe  uss  swa 
To  for])enn  Cristess  iville  8873;  —  he:  Pin  ahhte  he  pe  lape 
gast  Bitahht  forp  tvi]>p  jbe  sellfenn  16068 f.  8873 f.;  vgl.  10251. 
Si  Drihhtin  upp  inn  heoffness  cerd  Wurrpminnt  7  loff  7 
tvullderr  ?>?n^l;   vgl.  3924. 

§  63.  Die  Analysis  findet  sich  nur  einmal.  Das  Hilfs- 
verb ist  möte,  das  selbst  im  Konjunktiv  steht.  Umschrieben 
wird  ein  starkes  Verb  um.  Patt  hroperr  patt  tiss  Ennglissh 
writt  Allrceresst  wrat  7  wrohhte,  Patt  hroperr  forr  hiss  swinnc 
to  Icen    So])  Misse  mo'te  findenn.   D.  331  f. 

§  64.  2.  Der  Konjunktiv  drückt  eine  Aufforderung  (oder 
einen  Befehl)  aus.  Er  ersetzt  die  fehlenden  Formen  des  Im- 
perativs, einzeln  tritt  er  sogar  an  Stelle  desselben  in  der 
2.  Person  Singularis  und  Pluralis.  Die  synthetischen  1) 
Formen  sind  folgende: 

Starke  Verba.  7  tatt  he  wollde  uss  don  patt  god  Patt 
wurrpe  himm  pannJcedd  cefre.  11 286 f.;  vgl.  4824.  4826.  Whatt 
mann  se  itt  iss  Patt  hafepp  tweggenn  Tcirrtless,  "^ife  he  patt 
an  patt  Ulke  mann  Patt  iss  wipputenn  Kirrtless.  10111  flf. 
Pait  mann  patt  wile  foll^henn  me  7  winnenn  eche  Misse,  He 
täke  hiss  rode,  7  here  itt  rihht.  5606  ff.  7  forr  pe  lufe  off  pin 
Drihhtin  Forr^ife  himm  wrappe  7  latte,  7  all  fomverrp  pu 
towarrd  himm  To  selcenn  affterr  wroßche  6270 ff.  Schwache 
Verba.  iVe  teile  himm  nohhte  Herode  King  Forr  King  off 
Godess  lede.  7122  f.  Lolce  he  well  patt  het  write  swa,  D.  107; 
vgl.  934.  7  whase  wile  horrghenn  heon  To  hruJcenn  eche  Misse, 
He  lolce  patt  he  foll^he  wel  Piss  Ulke  marmess  lare.  11 010 ff.; 
vgl.  10982.  7  whase  wile  horr^henn  heon  He  lisste  tili  hiss 
lare.  11 026  f.     Patt  mann  patt  ivile  foll^henn  me  7  winnenn 


^)  Unter  synthetischen  Formen  werden  im  folgenden  stets  die  äufser- 
lich  erkennbaren  verstanden,  überall  wo  sie  formell  mit  den  Formen  des 
Indikativs  zusammenfallen,  ist  dies  besonders  bemerkt. 
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ecke  Misse,  {He  täJce  his  rode)  ....  7  follghe  swa  min  hisne. 
560Gff.  Ne  pinnhe  ])e  na  wunndeir  nu  Off-patt  I  ])e  nu 
seg^de.  16657f.;  vgl.  11807.  12085.  17264.  Andere  Verba. 
Patt  wite  he  wel  to  sope.  D.  110.  Patt  wtte  $e  to  sope.  3357. 
—  Nohht  elless  ne  nohht  mare  Pann  patt  tatt  guw  iss  sett  to 
don  Ne  do  ^e;  piss  icc  leere.  9304  ff.  —  y  tu  heo  meoc,  swa 
summ  pe  hirrp,  Onn^wn  hiss  modi^nesse.  6268  f.  Ne  heo  ^e 
nohht  forrdredde  off  me,  Acc  heo  ge  swipe  hlipe.  3348 f.;  vgl. 
14025. 

§  65.  Einzeln  wird  der  Konjunktiv,  dem  in  den  meisten 
Fällen  der  Imperativ  entsprechen  könnte,  durch  die  Ana- 
lysis  mit  shall  wiedergegeben.  Umschrieben  wird  einmal 
ein  schwaches  Verbum:  Acc  allre  firrst  maccpu  to  me  Pceroffe 
an  litell  Kechell,  7  sippenn  shallt  tu  mahenn  ^unnc  To  fode 
patt  teer  lefepp.  8661  ff.  Sonst  immer  heon.  Pi  sune  patt  tu 
childenn  shallt  Shall  hen  Jesus  ^ehatenn.  13514  f.  Nu  shallt 
tu  hen  nemmnedd  Cefäs,  Patt  guw  hitacnepp  Peterr.  12 762 f.; 
vgl.  3044.  13320.  13332.  13334. 


II.  Der  Konjunktiv  des  Praeteritums. 

§  66.  1.  In  einem  seltenen  Falle  steht  der  Konjunktiv 
Praeteriti  zum  Ausdruck  des  Wunsches  und  zwar  in  der  Um- 
schreibung mit  wollde.  7  hlipeliJce  I  wollde  sen  7  witenn 
purrh  pe  seUfenn,  Whatt  gate  piss  magg  hen  Patt  tu  0  Godess 
hallfe  Jcipesst.  2449  f. 

§67.  2.  Im  Hauptsatz!)  eines  Bedingungssatzes 
drückt  der  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  die  Irrealität  aus.  Von  den 
synthetischen  Formen  ist  nur  ein  zahlreiches  wcere  belegt. 
7  tanne  wcere  uss  gaghennlces  All  Jesu  Cristess  come  l^iff' 
patt  he  noere  dced  forr  uss  To  lesenn  uss  off  pine.  2019  ff. 
7  ^ffi)  S'i'ff  p(^ii  ^ß  %J6  dun  All  sJcapelces  tili  eorpe  Purrh 
patt  he  wass  Allmahhtig  Godd,  Patt  wcere  modi^nesse.  12037  ff.; 
vgl.  2585.  5416.  11618.  11621.  11628.  11635.  11637.  12045. 
12047.  12974.  13923.  13946.  15828. 


')  Einzeln  fällt  der  Hauptsatz  einer  Bedingung  mit  andern  Sätzen 
zusammen,  die  ebenfalls  schon  im  Konjunktiv  stehen.  In  solchen  i'ällen 
sind  sie  bei  diesen  angeführt. 
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§  68.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  formell  nicht 
erkennbar  in  folgenden  Fällen.  Starkes  Verb.  (Patt  lede 
tacnej)])  all  patt  follc  Patt  ha/ße  off  Drihhtin  lare,  Biforenn 
patt  te  Laferrd  Cr  ist  Wass  horenn  her  to  manne  ^  Patt  lede 
patt  purrh  Moyscen  7  ])urrh  hall^he  profetess  Onnfengenn 
haiig  lare  inoh,  "^iff  pegg  itt  umiderrstodenn.  14391  ff.  Hier 
hat  der  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  den  Sinn  eines  Plusquamperfekts. 
Schwache  Verba.  7  all  forr  nohht  uss  ha/ße  Crist  Utlesedd 
fra  pe  defell,  "^iff  patt  we  nolldenn  mehenn  uss  To  follghenn 
Cristess  lare.  13  948  ff.  "^i/f  Crist  itt  nollde  Jjolenn  himm 
Naffde  he  pcerto  nan  mahhte.  12 089 f.;  vgl.  2426.  6446.  8455. 
11795.  Forr  giff'  he  Ute  ivaxenn  pcer  Awihht  off  wiperr- 
strenncpe  Onngcen  hiss  aghenn  oferrJcing,  Itt  hirrde  himm  wel 
ahiggenn  6904 ff.;  vgl.  4028.  8996.  9843;  —  do7i:  ^iff  Crist 
itt  nollde  polenn  himm    Ne  dide  he  nohht  tatt  dede.  11 811  f. 

§  69.  Für  die  Bildung  der  analytischen  Formen  wird 
mihhte  verwendet.  Seine  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  tritt  noch 
stark  hervor.  Starke  Verba:  Forr  miJcell  mihhte  itt  hellpenn 
uss  To  winnenn  heoffness  blisse  "^iffpatt  we  wolldenn  täkenn 
asg  Zhinorjie  fode  7  litell.  7537  ff'.  Forr  giff  menn  wolldejin 
nimenn  gom  Pegg  mihhtenn  unnderrstanndenn.  18839  f.  Acc 
giff  pu  wcere  rcedig  tili  To  nittenn  itt  att  nede  . . .  Pa  mihh- 
tesst  tu  swa  purrh  pin  hord  Pe  winnenn  heoffness  blisse. 
12244 ff.  Schwache  Verba:  Pu  pohhtesst  tatt  itt  mihhte  wel 
Till  miJcell  frame  turrnenn,  Ji/f  Ennglissh  follc,  forr  liefe  off 
Crist,  Itt  wollde  gerne  lernenn.  D.  17  ff.  ...  Crist  himm  sellf 
her  seggde,  Patt  he  pe  temmple  mihhte  wel  Biiinenn  pre 
daghess  reggsenn,  J^iff  patt  te  ludewissJce  follc  Itt  haffden 
all  unnbundenn.  16  473  ff.  7  get  bilammp  himm  operr  wa 
Patt  mare  mihhte  himm  egglenn,  J^iff  patt  he  ncere  wcepnedd 
ivel  Purrh  pild  onngcen  unnseollpe.  4766 ff.;  vgl.  7543.  — 
heon:  "^i  ff  patt  tu  mihhtesst  lufenn  Godd  ...  Pa  mihhtesst  tu 
ben  borrghenn  Wipputenn  lufe  off  iwhillc  mann  Purrh  lufe 
off  Drihhtin  dne.  5160  ff.  Forrpi  toc  Crist  forrpmhht  anan  . . . 
To  modenn  7  to  spellenn  . . .  Off  patt,  tatt  he  ne  mihhte  nohht 
Ben  borrghenn  att  hiss  ende,  Büt  iff  itt  wcere  laghelig  0 
Godess  name  fullhtnedd.   17 080 ff.;  vgl.  9827. 

Selbständigen   Wert   hat   mihhte  und   ist   nicht  als   Um- 
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Schreibung  des  Konjunktivs  anzusehen  in  den  folgenden  Fällen: 
Forr  wel  he  mihhte  lolcenn  himm  "^iff"  Patt  he  wollde  himm 
lokenn.  9  f.  Pceroffe  he  mihhte  maicenn  menn  "^iff  Ijatt  he 
mäkenn  wollde.  9917 f.  7  feie  . . .  Bigimnenn  . .  »to  U^owwenn, 
Acc  nohht  ivipp  innwarrd  herrte  ^et . . .  Acc  üterrlike,  7  swa 
patt  te^s  Himm  mihhtenn  wel  forrwerrpenn,  "^iff  patt  te^s 
sceghenn  ohht  onn  himm  To  fri^genn  7  to  tcelenn.  16 504 ff.; 
16768/9.  7  ^i/f  patt  gho  pa  beere  child  7  weddedd  nohht  ne 
wcere,  Pa  mihhte  wimmann  herenn  child  Purrh  ful  forrle^err- 
nesse.  2029 ff.;  vgl.  2035.  2045. 

§  70.  Aufser  mihhte  steht  shollde  in  der  Analysis. 
Schwache  Verba:  7  to  higinnenn  patt  fulluhht  .  .  .  Patt 
shollde  clennsenn  all  pe  mann  I  bodi^  7  i  sawle  Off  alle 
sinness,  giff  patt  he  Rihht  lagheliJce  itt  toJce.  9539 ff.  —  ben: 
Purrh  whatt  biforenn  Drihhtin  Oodd,  "^iff  patt  itt  waxenn 
mihhte,  Wurrpshipe  7  wullderr  shollde  ben.  3934 ff.;  vgl. 3950. 
3950/1. 

§  71.  Ferner  werden  die  Formen  des  Konjunktivs  um- 
schrieben mit  wollde,  dessen  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  mehr 
oder  weniger  stark  hervortritt.  Starke  Verba:  Forr  patt  he 
wollde  hemm  swa  purrh  patt  Füll  opejinli^  bitacnenn,  Patt 
he  peg^m  ivollde  ^ifenn  lif  A  butenn  ende  i  bliese,  l^iff  patt 
te^s  wolldenn  follgheym  himm-  7  hise  lo^hess  haldenn.  8839  ff. 
Forr  ^i  ff  patt  Oodd  ne  mihhte  nohht  Pa  belless  herenn  ringe7in 
...  Oodd  wollde  himm  tvreJcenn  0  pe  preost.  910  ff.;  vgl.  10181. 
Schwache  Verba:  7  witt  tu  wel,  patt  nollde  nohht  Pe  Oodd- 
spellwrihhte  mcelenn,  Off  patt  te  ludewisshe  follc  Hemm 
wesshenn  swa  wipputenn  Off  swillhe  fetless,  giff  patt  he  Ne 
ivisste  tvhatt  itt  shollde  Bitacnenn  .  .  .  15 140  ff.  Forr  patt 
te^S  wolldenn  blipeli^  Harrdnenn,  ^iff  patt  te^g  mihhtenn, 
Patt  teg^re  Bapptisstess  fulluhht  Wass  bettre  ...  18218  ff. 
7  c^'^yf  I*^  de  feil  mihhte  itt  don.  He  wollde  georne  brinngenn 
All  all  swillc  modig7iesse  0  Crist.  12065  ff.  ,  .  .  he  pe^^m 
wollde  frofrenn  her  Purrh  Haiig  Gast  onn  eorpe,  "^iff  patt 
tegg  wolldenn  follghenn  himm    7  hise  laghess  haldenn.  8779  ff. 

Zum  Teil  hat  wollde  seine  Eigenbedeutung  bewahrt,  so 
dals  es  nicht  als  Umschreibung  anzusehen  ist.     7  wel  gho  pohhte 
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polih  patt  ^ho  I  ma^^])had  wollde  libbenn,  "^iff  ])aU  ^ho 
mihhte  forpenn  itt  2377  ff.  Forr  patt  he  wollde  cwellenn 
Crist  Amang  hemm,  ^iff  he  mihhte  19  589  f.  He  wollde  himm 
sellfenn  wipp  an  cnif  Offcwellenn,  siff^^  mosste.  8113 f.;  vgl. 
2346.  6510.  6908.  6926.  7280.  19867. 

§  72.     Die    Analysis   wird   ausgedrückt   durch   munnde. 
Starke  Verba:   Forr  si/f  he  tvrohhte  hrced  off  stan,    Pa  mtmnde 
he  seon  patt  mahhte.   11 613  f.      Forr  ^iff  pa  mihhtenn  witenn 
itt    Patt  haffdenn  nip  wipp  Criste,    Pe^^  munndenn  drifenn 
himm  anan    All  ut  off  pe^^re  mcene,     7  haldenn  himm  forr 
hcepe7in  mann    Patt  Godd  forrsahenn  haffde.   16  980  ff.     7  ^iff 
pe^S  haffdenn  lefe  tili    All  aff'terr  peggre  wille     To  talenn  off 
pe  lagheleod    Patt  tatt  te^^  sholldenn  nittemi^    Pe^g  munndenn 
fon  att  oferrdon     Purrh  sinnfull  gredi^nesse.    10229  ff. ;    vgl. 
2017.   13940/1.     Schwache  Verba:    Forr  pa  mann  munnde 
troiüwenn  wel    Patt  gho  forrle^enn  woere,    "^iff  patt  ^ho  wcere 
stilleli^    Forrlcetenn   7   forrworrpenn.   3116  ff.     Forr  patt  he 
wisste  wel  inoh    Patt  Arrchelauss  munnde    All  all  swa  mirr- 
prenn  pjeg^re  child,    Ji/f  patt  he  mihhte  himm  findenn.  8451  ff. 
Forr  $iff  he  ivollde  Icepenn    Dun  off  pe  temmple  he  munnde 
Peer     Tobrisenn  all  himm  sellfenn.    12030  ff.      Ne  munndenn 
pe^^  nohht  habbenn  witt,     Ne  mahht,  ne  forrpenn  wille,     To 
täkenn  wipp  pe  Laferrd  Crist,    Ne  ivipp  hiss  depe  lare,    "^iff 
patt  he  come  himm  sellf  tili  hemm.   9405 ff.;  vgl.  6922.  6946. 
9361.  11615.  13750.  —  don:  Patt  munnde  don  uss  litellgod, 
"^iffpatt  he  purrh  hiss  are    Ne  come  forr  to  lesenn  uss     üt  off 
patt  Ulke  sinne.   13 916 ff.    —    beon:    "^iff  Cristess  posstless 
wcerenn  pa    Patt  cupenn  miJcell  lare,    Ne  munnde  nan  mann 
ben    off  hemm,     Noff  pe^^re   spell  forr wimndr edd.    13940  ff. 
7   S^ff  P^^^   ^^  purrh   sopfasst  pild     Wcepnedd  füll  wel  ne 
wcere,      He    munnde    ben    füll   dreri^   mann.    4786 ff.;    vgl. 
1967/8.  4804. 

§  73.  3.  Im  Hauptsatze  eines  konzessiven  Satzgefüges 
steht  der  Konjunktiv  als  synthetische  Form  einmal,  er  ist 
auf  serlich  nicht  erkennbar.  Pohh  patt  tu  mihhtesst  luinnenn 
her  All  middellcerdess  riche,  Ne  birrde  pe  nohht  ^eornenn  itt 
Onnsoen  Brihhtiness  wille.  4682  ff. 
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§  74.  Einmal  ist  der  Konjunktiv  umschrieben  und  zwar 
mit  w  oll  de.  7  tohh  het  owwhar  funde  pcer  Ne  wollde  het 
ncefre  cunnenn.   833  f. 


B.  Der  Konjunktiv  in  Nebensätzen. 

I.  SubstantiYSätze. 

a)  Subjektssätze. 

§  75.  Im  Subjektssatz  sind  die  alten  synthetischen 
Formen  zahlreich  erhalten.  Es  geht  oft  ein  unpersönlicher 
Ausdruck  vorher  oder  auch  Ausdrücke  wie  ])e  firrste 
bede  {seoUpe)  iss  jbatt  .  .  .  u.  ä.  Starke  Verba.  Konjunktiv 
Praesentis:  ])e  pridde  mahht  iss  hcefedd  mahht  Patt  tu 
])weorrt  üt  forrwerrpe  To  ^eornenn  affterr  weoreUdjbing ,  To 
winnenn  itt  wip])  sinne.  4642  ff.  Pe  feorpe  bede  patt  mann 
bitt  Uppo  pe  Paterr  Nossterr  Patt  iss  patt  Drihhtin  nu  to 
dag^  üss  s'i^fe  purrh  hiss  are  Ure  allre  daggwhammlike  brced. 
5430  ff.  Ned  iss,  7  itt  bihofepp  wel  Patt  he  nu  forrpwarrd 
waxe.  18480  f.  Forr  himm  iss  lap  patt  mann  himm  se  Inn 
hise  fule  dedess.  17 793 f.;  vgl.  4754.  4859.  4860.  5443.  5446. 
5710.  5731.  10718.  12196.  17967.  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti:  7  forr 
to  shceivenn  hemm  whillc  ned  Itt  ivcere  patt  he  come.  9377  f. 
Forr  patt  nass  ncefrccr  ivurrpenn,  Patt  aniz  wimmann  beere 
child  Wipputenn  weress  mcene.  2272  ff.  Forr  patt  nass  nohht 
onn^oeness  Crist  Patt  talde  laghe  stode.  18 196 f.  Schwache 
Verba.  Konjunktiv  Praesentis:  I^e  seoffnde  bede  patt  mann 
bitt  Uppo  pe  Paterr  Nossterr  Patt  iss,  patt  ure  Drihhtin 
Godd  üss  lese  purrh  hiss  are.  5464  ff.  Pehhtennde  mahht  iss 
allre  mast  Off  alle  pise  mahhtess,  7  tatt  forrpi  forr  patt  itt 
iss  Moderr  off  alle  pöpre,  Patt  tu  forr  sopfasst  lufe  0  Godd 
Sopfasst  meocnesse  foll^he.  4928  ff.  Forr  rihht  iss  patt  hemm 
lasste  wa  Ägg  whil  patt  itt  ma^^  lasstenn.  10 570 f.;  vgl. 
4755.  4756.  5456.  5457.  —  beon.  Praesens:  Pe  fifte  mahht 
iss  hcefedd  mahht  7  hali^  mahht  to  foll^henn,  Patt  tu  beo 
swinncfull  att  tin  mahht  Inn  alle  gode  dedess.  4728  ff.  Patt 
operr  seoUpe  iss  patt  tu  beo    JEdmod,  7  soffte,  7  milde,  5644  f. 
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Pe  firrste  hede  patt  mann  litt  Uppo  pe  Paterr  Nossterr  Patt 
iss,  patt  Godess  name  heo  Eihht  lofedd  her  7  wurrpedd,  5396  ff. 
Niss  patt  nohht  pwerrt  ut  god  inoh  Till  pe^^re  sawle  herrh- 
less,  Patt  he  he  grimme  7  aghefull  7170 ff.;  vgl.  2533.  4704. 
4752.  5422.  5636.  5678.  5708.  5728.  6239.  10700.  10715.  15220. 
Praeteritum :  7  tiss  uss  wcere  swipe  god  Patt  itt  uss  cumenn 
looßre.   5416  f. 

§  76.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  äulserlieh  nicht 
erkennbar  in  den  folgenden  Beispielen  der  schwachen  Verba. 
Konjunktiv  Praesentis:  Patt  iss  min  hodeword,  tatt  ^e  "^uw 
lufenn  siva  litwenenn  Eihht  alls  icc  hafe  lufedd  ^uw.  5272  ff. 
Pe  seoffnde  seollpess  cedigle^^c  Iss  gripp  i  manness  herrte 
.  .  .  Siva  patt  te^^  hape  ^eornenn  an  7  foll^henn  an  tvipp 
wille.  5724  ff.  7  rihht  iss  patt  I  clenjise  puss  Piss  hus  off 
^ure  unnpcBiüess.  16320  f.  7  ec  iss  ned  7  god  off  me  Patt  I 
nu  forrpwarrd  wannse.  17968 f.;  vgl.  18483.  Konjunktiv 
Praeteriti:  Ne  pinnJce  ^uiv  nan  ^vunnderr  off  Patt  deofell 
haffde  mahhte  To  hrinngenn  ure  Laferrd  Crist  Uppo  ])att 
he^he  lawe.  12  085  ff.  7  mihell  ned  wass  himm  patt  Godd 
Pa  helles s  herrde  ringenn.   906  f. ;  vgl.  953. 

§  77.  Die  analytische  Form  des  Konjunktivs  wird  ein- 
mal durch  mihhte  ausgedrückt.  Hemm  puhhte  patt  he  mihhte 
hen    Helysew  pe  profete,    10299  f. 

§  78.  Das  diesem  in  der  Bedeutung  gleiche  mote  findet 
sich :  Patt  operr  hede  patt  mann  hitt  Uppo  pe  Paterr  Nossterr 
batt  iss,  patt  Godess  Jcmedom  SJcet  mote  wurrpenn  awivnedd, 
5406  ff. 

§  79.  Die  Umschreibung  mit  shollde  wird  gebraucht  in 
folgenden  Fällen.  Starke  Verba:  Forr  pa  wass  cumenn  to, 
patt  Crist  Pa  shollde  cumenn  neivenn.  9817 f.;  vgl.  9898. 
10072.  10072/3.  10072/5.  Schwache  Verba:  7  forr  patt 
himm  nass  rihht  na  ned  Patt  ani^  mann  himm  shollde  Ohht 
awivnenn  off  all  patt,  tatt  wass  All  dcerne  i  manness  herrte. 
16536 ff;  vgl.  15627/8. 

§80.  Zweimal  steht  in  der  Analysis  i^;oZMe.  Ein  starkes 
Verbum  wird  umschrieben:    Acc  patt  wass  all  forr  nohht  tatt 
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he  Swa  wollde  Crist  hiswikenn.  12 153 f.  Ein  schwaches: 
7  si])pe?i7i,  wlianne  itt  comm  ])certo,  Patt  ure  Laferrd  wollde 
0  rode  polenn  dcep,  forr  uss    To  lesenn  üt  off  helle,    19  809  ff. 

b)  Objektssätze. 
Die  synthetischen  Formen. 
§  81.     1.  Der  Hauptsatz  enthält  eine  Willensäufserung, 
die  ausgedrückt  wird 

a)  durch  die  Verba  des  Bittens  und  des  Wollens. 
Starke  Verba.  Konjunktiv  Praesentis:  Himm  bidde  icc 
])att  het  write  rihht  Swa  summ  piss  hoc  himm  tcechep]). 
D.  97  f.  7  unnc  birr])  biddenn  Godd  tatt  he  Forr^ife  hemm 
here  sinne.  D.  85.  Forr  patt  he  wile  Jpatt  mann  se  7  wtte 
patt  hiss  dede  Iss  all  i  Godd  . . .  17  062  ff.  7  te  birrp  ^eornenn 
da^^  7  nihht  Patt  all  follc  wurrpe  horr^henn.  5112 f.;  vgl. 
5220.  6152.  14464.  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti:  Pa  preo  Jcingess  i 
peg^re  pohht  0  Drihhtin  ha  ff  denn  bonedd,  I^att  he  peggm 
^oßfe  rap  patt  nahht  Purrh  Hali^  Qastess  rune.  7465  ff. 
Schwache  Verba.  Konjunktiv  Praesentis:  Himm  bidde  icc 
(patt  het  write  rihht)  ...  7  tatt  he  loJce  wel  ...  D.  97  ff. 
7  forrpi  rcede  icc  ^uw  füll  ivel  7  bidde  ^uw  7  bede,  Patt 
gure  nan  ne  dwelle  nohht  To  turrnenn  tili  hiss  lare.  18336  ff. 
—  be:  7  te  birrp  i  pin  herrtess  hus  Ä^g  innwarrdliJce  ^er- 
nenn, Patt  Godd  Ällmahhti^  cweme  be  Whattse  pu  dost  to 
gode.  7374  ff.  —  wcere:  7  nollde  nohht  Allmahhtig  Godd,  Purrh 
whamm  gho  wass  wipp  childe,  Patt  ^ho,  patt  all  wass  gillte- 
Ices,     To  dcepe  wcere  stanedd.   1975  ff. 

b)  durch  die  Verben  des  Aufforderns  und 
des  Gebietens. 
Nach    diesen    sind   die   synthetischen   Formen   nicht   ver- 
wendet. 

c)  durch  die  Verben  der  Verhütens  und 
des  Sorgens. 
Starke  Verba.    Konjunktiv  Praesentis:    Loc  nu  patt  tu 
forr^ife  wel    All  follc  all  wrappe  7  läppe.   5450  f.    Forr  himm 
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Urrp  loJcenn  himm  patt  he  Ne  seo  nan  ping  wipp  sinne. 
7841  f.;  vgl.  D.  104.  D.  107.  4467.  7945.  Schwache  Verba. 
Konjunktiv  Praesentis:  Boc  se^^p,  pe  hirrp  wel  ^ernenn  pe 
Patt  tu  pin  Oodd  ne  fände,  11981  f.  Nu  loJce  ^ure  preost  tatt 
he  "^uw  blipelike  spelle.  934  f.  He  lohe  patt  he  foll^he  wel 
Piss  illJce  manness  lare.  11 012  f.  Loc  patt  tu  wepe  da^g- 
whammlig  Forr  all  piji  u7i7icloemiesse.  7949 f.;  vgl.  937.  4467. 
6144.  7399.  7846.  7864.  9272.  10988.  —  do:  -]  te  Unp  lolenn 
pe  patt  tu  Ne  do  7ian  ifell  dede  Forr  lufe  off  nan  lifisshe 
mann.  5238  ff.  —  wcere:  -j  forr  he  wollde  ^ernenn  himm  Patt 
he  ne  wcere  wre^edd    Biforr  pe  Bomanisshe  hing.    6900  ff. 

§  82.  2.  Der  Hauptsatz  enthält  ein  Verb  um  des  Denkens 
und  Meinens,  der  Konjunktiv  bezeichnet  das  Irrttinoliche  der 
Ansicht.  Starke  Verba  im  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti:  Pe^^  wenn- 
denn  patt  he  spohe  pcer  Till  hemm  offpe^^re  temmple.  16260  f. 
7  wenndenn  patt  te  Laferrd  Crist  Wipp  hemm  patt  gate  come. 
8911  f.;  vgl.  8916.  —  be:  Forrpi  ^e  wenenn,  patt  I  he  Off 
heffne  sennd  to  manne.  18308  f.  —  ^vcere:  Menn  wenndenn 
patt  he  wcere  Crist.  9233.  Peg^  wenndenn  patt  gho  wcere  wif 
Acc  sho  ivass  ma^gdenn  clene.  2101  f.  7  pohhte  patt  he  wcere 
Oodd  Patt  dop  all  patt  Um  pinnhepp.  12438 f.;  vgl.  1995. 
2095.  3118.  6947.  6948.  7155.  9048.  10330.  10346.  11616. 
12391.   12394.   12432.   12442.    16794. 

§  83.  3.  Der  Objektssatz  tritt  auf  in  der  Form  der  in- 
direkten Frage,  belegt  ist  mit  einer  Ausnahme  nur  wcere. 
Starkes  Verbum.  Der  Objektssatz  ist  zugleich  Hauptsatz 
einer  Bedingung:  7  he  bigann  to  pennkenn  pa,  Swa  summ 
pe  Goddspell  hipepp,  Off  patt  he  wollde  witenn  wel  Hu 
mihell  fehh  himm  come,  J^iff  himm  off  all  hiss  hinedom  Hlc 
mann  an  peninng  ^cefe.  3276 ff.  —  tvcere:  Forr  bettre  wollde 
Drihhtin  Oodd,  Patt  mannhinn  nohht  ne  wisstc  0  whillhe 
wise  Jesu  Crist  To  manne  borenn  ivcere.  1979  ff.  Forr  patt 
he  wollde  himm  fandenn  pcer  To  witenn  whatt  he  wcere. 
11 741  f.  Forr  patt  te^^  sholldenn  fra^gnenn  himm,  7  asshenn 
whatt  he  wcere.  10277  f.  7  tatt  he  shollde  pennhenn  Hu  god 
itt  wcere  to  pe  lif  To  wurrpenn  riche  onn  eorpe.  12 142  ff. 
.  .  ,  to  pewwtenn  himm  Wipp  7iew  7  unncup  sterrne,  Patt 
forrprihht  shapenn  wass  purrh  Crist,    To  tcechenn  whcer  he 
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wcere.  7 100  ff.  7  forr  J^att  Joscep  sohhte  ra])  Swa  lannge  inn 
hise  ])ohhtess,  Off  whait  himm  wcere  hettst  to  dort  Patt  he  ne 
feile  i  sinne.  2942  ff.  7  forr  to  shcetvenn  hemm  whillc  ncd 
Itt  wcere  ])aU  he  come.    9377f.;   vgl.  IICOO.  11612.  11762. 

§  84.  4.  Der  Konjunktiv  steht  je  einmal  in  der  in- 
direkten Rede  und  nach  einem  Verbum  der  Wahrneh- 
mung. Der  Konjunktiv  des  Praesens:  Whi  se^^de  icc  nu  ])att 
tu  nan  mann  Ne  cwelle  wi])J)  ])in  herrte?  4448  f.  Er  dient 
hier  zum  Ausdruck  eines  Gebotes.  —  wcere:  Forr  ^iff  mann 
mihhte  wurrpenn  warr  Patt  s^o  wij)p  childe  wcere  ...  "^ho 
munnde  affterr  pe  lagheboc     To  dcepe  ben  istanedd.    1963 ff.*) 

Die   äulserlich   nicht   erkennbaren  synthetischen 

Formen. 
§  85.      1.    Der    Konjunktiv    nach    den    Verben    des 
Bittens  und  Wollens.     Starke  Verba  im  Konjunktiv  Prae- 

sentis:  .  .  .  hemm  hidde  icc  her  Jjatt  teg$  Forr  me  piss  hede 
liddenn.  329  f.  7  ivilenn  patt  meym  haldenn  hemm  Forr  gode 
menn  7  clene.  7324 f.;  vgl.  13660.  Schwache  Verba  im 
Praesens:  Icc  hafe  itt  don  forrpi  ]batt  all  Crisstene  follJcess 
herrhless  Iss  lang  uppo  patt  an,  patt  te^^  Ooddspelless  hall^he 
lare  Wipp  fülle  mahhte  follghe  rihht  Purrh  pohht,  purrh 
Word,  purrh  dede.  D.  115ft'.  —  i(;^^e?29^,  Konjunktiv  Präteriti: 
7  forr  patt  Crist  ne  wollde  nohht  Patt  Nicodem  ne  wisste» 
17  070  f.  Forr  hettre  wollde  Drihhtin  Godd,  Patt  mannkinn 
nohht  ne  wisste.     1976 f.;  vgl.  16977. 

Nach  einem  Verbum  des  Verhütens  steht  der  Konjunktiv 
Praesentis  (stark):  ...  guw  hirrp  nimenn  mikell  gom  To 
gemenn  ^ure  macchess,  Patt  te^g  ne  falle  nohht  i  gillt  Purrh 
^ure  ^emelceste.   2910  ff. 

§  86.  2.  Der  Konjunktiv  steht  nach  den  Verben 
des  Meinen s.  Starke  Verba  im  Konjunktiv  Praesentis: 
7  he  hitacnepp  alle  pa,  Patt  witt  tu  ivel  to  sope  Patt  Icetenn 
patt  pe^s  {lufenn  Crist  7)  hise  la^hess  haldenn.  7320  ft\ 
Schwache  Verba.     Konjunktiv  des  Praesens:    Pe^^  Icetenn 

^)  Nachzutragen  ist  folgendes  Beispiel,  in  dem  der  Relativsatz  einen 
Genitiv  vertritt:  Namm  I  nohht  wurrpi  patt  I  beo  Haldenn  forr  Crist 
onn  eorpe.     10  390  f. 
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])ait  te^^  sekenn  Crist  Blforenn  mennes  ehne,  Äcc  pe^g^  ne 
findenn  hwim  rihJit  nohht  Till  l^e^^re  sawle  lerrhless.  7330  if. ; 
vgl.  7322.  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti:  Pe^g  letenn  patt  mann  hirrde 
lett  Till  ])e^^re  ma^^stre  sekenn  Forr  hiss  fulluhht  7  forr 
hiss  spell,    Pann  tili  Crist  seil f  forr  oiviü])err.   18224  ff. 

§  87.  3.  Der  Objektssatz  erscheint  als  indirekte 
Frage.  Als  Konjunktive  sind  liafe  und  haffdenn  aufzufassen 
in  den  folgenden  Beispielen:  7  s^ff  mann  wile  wttenn  whi 
Icc  hafe  don  ])iss  dede,  Whi  icc  tili  Ennglissh  hafe  wennd 
Ooddspelless  hall^he  lare.  D.  111  ff.  7  all  patt  ger  Herode  hing 
Bad  affterr  pe^^re  come,  To  luitenn  ^iff  pe^s  liaffdenn  Crist 
Otvwhar  onn  eorpe  fimdenn.  6506  ff. 

§  88.  4.  Der  Objektssatz  vertritt  einen  Genitiv: 
.  .  .  ^unnc  Inrrp  rihhtwise  hen  I  ])ohht,  i  word,  i  dede,  7 
foll^lienn  rihlit  all  Crisstenndom  7  all  ])e  rihhte  Icefe,  Swa 
batt  gitt  ben  iviirrpi  patt  icc  Me  resste  inn  ^unnherr  herrte. 
13014  ff 

Die  analytischen  Formen. 
§  89.  Die  Unoschreibung  mit  mu^henn  findet  sich  in 
der  indirekten  Frage.  Starke  Verba.  Im  Praesens  zeigt 
mughe  selbst  die  Flexion  des  Konjunktivs:  Purrh  whatt  ma^^ 
icc  nu  witenn  piss  Patt  itt  me  mu^he  wurrpenn?  199 f. 
7  witepp  me  to  seggenn,  Whcer  icc  me  mu^he  findenn  himm 
To  lahenn  himm  j  lutenyi.  6415 ff.  Schwache  Verba.  Prae- 
sens: J^iff  patt  icc  amm  ho^hefull  7  miJcell  ummbepennJce, 
Wille  gate  icc  mu^he  cwemenn  Godd.  2952  ff.  Praeteritum: 
"^ho  toc  ivisli^  to  fra^^nenn  himm  Whatt  itt  hitacnenn  mihhte, 
2199  f.  7  he  wass  orrap  pa  summ  del  Off-whoer  he  mihhte 
biggenn.  8457  f.  Swa  patt  menn  sholldenn  mu^henn  sen  Purrh 
Goddspellbokess  lare  All  hu  peg^  mihhtenn  foll^henn  rihht 
Patt  stih  .  .  .  12956 ff.;  vgl.  12988.  —  mihhte  -}-  don:  .  . .  he 
ivass  off  hiss  macche  All  orrap  tvhait  he  mihhte  don.  3149  f. 
—  mihhte  -[-ben:  7  toc  forrpi  to  fra^^nenn  Crist  Off  patt, 
whatt  gate  he  7nihhte  Ben  borenn  efft  off  Hali^  Gast.  17  338  ff. 
Forrpi  wass  himm  füll  arrfepp  ^et  To  sen  tvhatt  gate  he 
mihhte    Ben  borenn  efft  off  Balis  Gast.   17334ft*. 
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§  90.  Vereinzelt  nur  werden  die  analytischen  Formen  mit 
mot  gebildet  und  zwar  nach  einem  Verbum  des  Wollens. 
Konjunktiv  Praesentis  eines  starken  Verbums:  7  siff  M  ^^' 
desst  clene  lif  .  . .  7  ^eornesst  tatt  tu  mote  sJcet  Uppcwnenn 
inntill  heoffne.  1262 ff.  Konjunktiv Praeteriti  eines  schwachen 
Verbums:  7  he  wass  an  Judisskenn  mann  ...  7  haffdc  geor- 
nedd  a^g  Jjatt  he  Siva  lannge  mosste  lihhenn,  Patt  he  wij)]) 
ehhne  mihhte  seon     Pe  Laferrd  Crist  onn  erpe.   7597  if. 

§  91.  1.  Häufig  steht  shulenn  in  der  Analysis,  wenn  der 
Hauptsatz  eine  WillensäuTserung  enthält. 

a)  Nach  den  Verben   des   Bittens  und   des 

Wollens. 
Einmal  ist  ein  starkes  Verbum  im  Praeteritum  um- 
schrieben: Patt  se^^de  he  forr  he  nollde  nohht  Patt  ani^ 
shoUde  {divellenn  Ne)  dra^heiin  nohht  fra  do^g  to  da^g  To 
hetenn  heore  sinness.  9937 ff.  Schwache  Verba;  im  Praesens: 
Noff  nan  ])ing  narrt  tu  Im  forrdredd  Butt  off  jbatt  an  ping 
ane,  Off  patt  tu  shule  tvra])l)enn  himm  0  sume  Jcinne  wise. 
7987  ff. ;  im  Praeteritum :  7  he  badd  tatt  ^ho  shollde  himm  ])a 
An  litell  ivaterr  fecchenn.  8633  f.  7  he  badd  uppo  Drihhtin 
Godd  Patt  itt  ne  shollde  re^^nenn.  8619  f.  7  foyrpi  ^errn- 
desst  tu  patt  icc  Piss  werrc  pe  shollde  wirrhenn.  D.  23.  Forr 
Patt  I  wollde  hlipeli^  Patt  all  Ennglisshe  lede  Wipp  cere 
shollde  lisstenn  itt,  Wipp  herrte  shollde  itt  trowwenn.  D.  307  ff.; 
vgl.  D.  133.  D.134.  D.135.  D.  136.  D.311.  D.  312.  699.  6929^ 
7692.  7709/10.  8096.  8694.  8639.  9938.  —  shollde  +  gan: 
. .  ,  ta  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  Pa  tvollde,  patt  hiss  moderr  Siua 
shollde  to  pe  Urrhe  gan.  1101  ff. 

b)  Nach  den  Verben  des  Bestimmens  und 

des  Gebieten s. 
Starke  Verba.  Konjunktiv  Praesentis:  All  all  siva  hid- 
depp  ure  läng,  Pe  Laferrd  Crist  off  heffne,  Pat  illc  mann 
shule  cumenn  ham  Inntill  hiss  a^henn  hirde.  3544  ff.  Kon- 
junktiv Praeteriti :  7  hadd  tatt  mann  hemm  shollde  slcen.  8089. 
7  hadd  he  shollde  melltenn  brass  7  ^etenn  himm  a  neddre, 
7    berenn   itt   upp    onn  a  tre     Biforenn  hise  lede,    17417  ff. 
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7  all  forr])i  forrhced  Johan,  Patt  te^g  ne  sholldenn  ^ellpenn. 
9833  f.  Forr  Dnhhtin  haffde  panne  sett,  Patt  nan  ne  shollde 
wurrpenn  Pa  sett  to  wurrpenn  inest  butt  iff  He  prestess 
sune  wcere.  491  ff.;  vgl.  3456.  3538.  8380.  Praeteritum  der 
schwachen  Verba:  7  hadd  tatt  mann  liimm  solide  anan 
Wipp  siverdess  egge  cwellenn.  8145  f.  All  affterr  patt  te 
preost  te  hadd  Patt  tu  pe  sholldesst  clennsenn,  7973  f.  7  ta 
wass  sett  tatt  iwhillc  77iann  Whcer  summ  he  wcere  0  lande, 
Harn  shollde  wendenn  to  patt  tun  Patt  he  ivass  horenn  in7te. 
3288  ff;  vgl.  3292/3.  3454/5.  3542/3.  6497/8.  7883.  8200. 
8377/80.  1436/7.  17401.  —  shollde  +  gan:  7  Crist  hadd  tatt 
teg^  sholldenn  gan.  14036.  —  shollde  -\-he{o)n:  7  all  forrpi 
forrbced  hemm  Godd  .  .  .  Patt  nan  off  hemm  ne  shollde  hen 
Weddedd  ivipp  hcepenn  macche  Patt  nan  ne  shollde  filedd  hen 
Wipp  hcepenndom  purrh  macche.   1955 ff.;    vgl.  1947.  7807. 

c)  Nach   den  Verben  des  Sorgens  und  des 
Verhtitens. 

Praeteritum  eines  starken  Verbums:  7  Godd  yie  Jceppte 
nohht  off  patt  Off  patt  he  shollde  shcedenn.  3114  f.  Praete- 
ritum eines  schwachen  Verbums:  Forr  patt  he  ivollde  himm 
gemenn,  8wa  patt  he  purrh  an  idell  word  Ne  shollde  himm 
nohht  forrgilltenn.  9142 ff.;  vgl.  3203.  —  shollde  +  heon:  Forr 
Godd  itt  haffde  loJcedd  swa  Patt  Sannt  Johan  Bapptisste 
Patt  time  shollde  streonedd  hen.  . .  .   439  ff. 


§  92.  2.  Nach  den  Verben  des  Denkens,  Wissens 
und  Glaubens.  Praeteritum  eines  starken  Verbums:  j  pohhte 
patt  gho  shollde  onn  himm  Wel  wreJcenn  hire  tene.  19  865  f. 
7  forr  patt  Drihhtin  wisste  wel  Patt  Adam  {shollde  gilltenn, 
7)  shollde  wurrpenn  ivorrpenn  üt  Off  Paradisess  riche. 
16 384 ff.  —  shollde  gilltenn:  siehe  letztes  Beispiel.  —  shollde 
-f-  hen:  Forr  patt  hiss  troivwpe  wass  füll  god,  Patt  Godess 
sune  shollde  Ben  horenn  i  piss  middellcerd  Off"  mag^denn 
pweorrt  üt  clene.  2882  ff.  Forr  whatt  he  let  füll  hcepeli^  To 
lefenn  7  to  troiowenn  Patt  swillc  an  shollde  mu^henn  heon, 
Shippeyind  off  alle  shaffte.  11 593  ff.  mu^henn  ist  im  letzten 
Beispiel  als  Umschreibung  gebraucht,  vgl.  §  131. 
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§  93.  3.  Der  Objektssatz  als  indirekte  Frage.  Es 
wird  nur  das  Praeteritum  umschrieben.  Starke  Verba:  hatt 
dide  he  forr  to  don  hemm  swa  To  sen  7  tunnderrstanndenn 
Whatt  Icen  pe^^  sholldenn  unnderrfon  AU  Godd  forr  swillJce 
dedess.  15  808  ff.  Peer  ^ho  toc  onn  füll  aldeli^  To  fra^snenn 
Godess  enngell  All  hu  gho  shollde  berenn  child  Wipjmte^in 
macchess  mcene.  2553 ff.;  vgl.  13167/8.  Schwache  Verba: 
.  .  .  ^i/f  patt  he  Ne  ivisste  whatt  itt  shollde  Bitacnenn  .  .  . 
15 144  ff.  7  sej^de  himm  pa  to  wisse  Whillc  ende  off  Iss- 
raceless  land  He  shollde  panne  sehenn.  8460  ff.  Forr  prestess 
panne  7  dcecness  ec  Shifftedenn  hemm  hitwenenn  Whillc  here 
shollde  serrfenn  firrst  Whillc  sippenn  i  pe  temmple,  469  ff. 
Patt  Godess  enngell  seg^de  himm  pmr,  Whatt  name  he  shollde 
settenn  Uppo  patt  Ulke  child  .  .  .  721  ff.;  vgl.  730.  498.  525. 
—  do7i\  7  tohenn  himm  to  frassnenn  Whatt  teg^  pa  forrp- 
warrd  sholldenn  don  To  hetenn  pe^^re  sinness.  10 148  ff.  — 
heon:  7  forrpi  ivollde  gho  den  wis  Off  patt  purrh  Godess 
enngell,  Whillc  gate  ^ho  wipp  childe  hen  Whipputemi  were 
shollde.  2279  öl  7  wel  patt  enngell  seggde  whi  He  shollde 
swa  hen  nemmnedd.    4264  f. ;   vgl.  2293. 

§  94.  4.  Der  Hauptsatz  enthält  ein  Verbum  des 
Sagens,  der  Objektssatz  tritt  als  indirekte  Rede  auf. 
Die  Beispiele,  die  stets  das  Praeteritum  zeigen,  sind  zahlreich. 
Starke  Verba :  7  eg^ivhcer  pcer  pegg  spcekenn  ohht  Off  patt 
te  Laferrd  shollde  Fomverrpenn  all  JudissJcenn  follc.  15 102  ff. 
Patt  Ysayas  haffde  se^gd  7  writenn  uppo  boJce,  I^att  ma^j- 
demi  shollde  herenn  child  Wipputenn  macchess  mcene.  3084  ff". 
...  toc  Johan  To  fullhtnemi  7  to  spellenn  Off  Godess  Sune 
Crist,  tatt  he  Pa  shollde  cumenn  yieivenn.  8305 ff.;  vgl.  1883/4. 
2223.  2399/400.  2409/10.  9742.  12581.  13526.  13554.  15103/6. 
Schwache  Verba:  Forr  posr  he  se^gde  ivel  patt  gho  An 
sune  shollde  childenn.  3094  f.  Pohli  Jcidde  he  peggm  füll  wel 
patt  Crist  Hemm  shollde  newenn  clennsenn  I^urrh  fuUuhht 
7  purrh  Haiig  Gast.  9527  ff,  ...  profetess  Haffdenn  forr- 
lannge  cwiddedd  cer,  Patt  Issracele  pede  Agg  sholldenn  hab- 
henn  allderrmenn,  6995 ff\;  vgl.  265.  284.  729.  1822.  2214. 
2215.  2227.  8862.  10045.  10481.  10756.  10910/11.  —  ben: 
Forr  affterr  patt  tatt  Gabricel    Wass  cumenn  dun  off  heoffne, 
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!^m.  To  Mpenn  patt  gho  shollde  hen  Off  Hali^  Gast  wipp  childe. 
2651  ff.  He  se^gde  patt  he  shollde  hen  Jesus  bi  name  nemm- 
nedd.  4266  f.  ...  cwiddedd  ivass  Forrlminge  ])urrh  prophete, 
Patt  Godess  Sune  shollde  leon  Bitwenenn  menn  onn  eorße 
Nemmnedd  te  Nazarisshe  mann,  Off  Nazaroßpess  chesstre. 
8385 ff.;  vgl.  793.  1825.  2211.  2399.  2409.  2843.  2852/3.  3052. 
3088.  9643/4.  13525.  17027/8.  17389. 

Im  Hauptsatz  steht  ein  Verbum  der  Aulserung  oder 
der  Wahrnehmung.  Starke  Verba:  Äcc  he  harr  wittness 
i  ])e  follc  Patt  sop  lihht  cumenn  shollde,  18933  f.  7  forr  to 
shcewenn  hemm  patt  Crist  Pa  shollde  cumenn  newenn.  9375  f. 
Forr  patt  te^^  haffdenn  herrd  tatt  he  Peer  shollde  horenn 
tvurrpenn.  6878  f.  7  tatt  wass  don  forr  patt  itt  uss  Füll  wel 
hitacnenn  shollde,  Patt  Drihhtin  shollde  ^ifenn  uss  God  saw- 
less  eghesihhpe.  1865  0'.;  vgl.  2324.  6861.  7289.  10067.  18930. 
12  629  (2  x).  Schwache  Verba :  Patt  te^g  pre  wcerenn  off 
an  tun  Beppsayda  gehatenn,  Patt  tacnepp,  patt  te^s  alle  pre 
An  wikenn  sholldenn  hahhenm  13454 ff.  —  ga7i\  Patt  wass 
forr  to  hitacnenn  uss,  Patt  ure  Laferrd  shollde  Pa  newenn 
gan  fra  land  to  land  Purrh  hise  Leorninngenihhtess,  12  856  ff. 
—  he{p)n:  7  haffde  redd  upponn  hiss  hoc,  Patt  Godess  Sune 
shollde    Beon  horenn  i  Judealand.    6870  ff.  10063.  13832. 

§  95.  5.  Ferner  steht  der  Konjunktiv  im  Objekts- 
satze, der  einen  Genitiv  vertritt.  Umschrieben  sind  der 
Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  eines  starken  Verbums :  Pcerpurrh  wass 
gho  wel  wurrp  to  hen  Siva  wurrpedd  her  onn  erpe,  Patt  Go- 
dess Sune  shollde  mann  Inn  hire  wamhe  wurrpenn.  2357  ff., 
eines  schwachen  Verbums:  7  forrpi  wass  he  tvurrp  patt 
Crist    Hiss  name  shollde  wharrfenn.   13  288  f. 

§96.  Nur  vereinzelt  findet  sich  in  der  Ansilysisiv ollde. 
Es  umschreibt  den  Konjunktiv  der  starken  Verba:  7  he  hi- 
gann  to  pennhmm  pa  Swa  summ  pe  Goddspell  Jcipepp,  Off 
Patt  he  wollde  witenn  wel  Hu  miJcell  fehh  himm  come, 
3276  ff.  Forr  Drihhtin  ivisste  whanne  7  hu  He  tvollde  hiss 
dere  Jcemmpe  Hiss  mede  ^eldenn  hunndreddfald  Forr  hise 
gode  dedess.  19901  ff.  Acc  misstenn  peg^  nohht  tohh  swa  pehh 
Whatt  time  he  cumenn  wollde,  7240 f.  —  hen:  7  whcer  he 
wollde  horenn  hen    He  chces  all  att  hiss  wille,   3499  f. 
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Als  selbständiges  Verbiim  findet  es  sich  einmal:  7  forenn 
tili  Herode  hing    To  witeim  ivhatt  he  ivollde.   6570  f. 

§  97.  Die  analytischen  Formen  sind  mit  mune,  munnde 
gebildet  in  folgenden  Beispielen.  Schwache  Verba:  y  wisste 
J}att  mann  munnde  ])a  Forr  hemm  füll  sare  wepemi,  8093  f. 
Forr  patt  te^^  wisstenn  witerrli^  Patt  nohht  ne  munnde  itt 
ge^^nenn,  To  pewivtenn  Godd  fra  pepennforp  0  patt  Judiss- 
Jcenn  wise.  12928  ff.  —  he{o)n:  Forr  iwhillc  mann  birrp  wepenn 
her,  7  sikenn  sare  7  suhh^henn,  7  heon  well  swipe  sare  off- 
dredd,  Patt  all  hiss  gode  dede  Ne  mune  himm  nohht  heon 
god  inoh  To  berrghenn  himm  fra  pine.  7923  ff.  He  pohhte 
patt  mann  munnde  heon  Off  hiss  dcep  swipe  hlipe.  8092  f. 
Pcerpurrh  pe^^  umiderrstodenii  wel,  Patt  teg^re  lare  munnde 
7  te^^re  la^he  all  endedd  hen  Purrh  Cristess  newe  lare. 
19  795  ff;  vgl.  19787. 


II.  Temporalsätze. 

§  98.  Der  Temporalsatz  wird  eingeleitet  durch  cer  pann 
oder  tili  patt.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  des  Konjunktivs 
sind  folgende.  Starke  Verba.  Praesens:  Patt  mann  iss 
nu^^u  demmd  7  seit  To  dre^henn  helle  pine,  Büt  iff  he 
mu^he  cumenn  forp,  ^r  pann  he  ^ife  hiss  ende,  To  lefenn 
patt  icc  amm  sop  Godd.  17  749  ff.  Praeteritum:  0/f  whamm 
profetess  haffdenn  se^^d  Forrlannge  cer  pann  he  come,  Patt 
he  pe  Nazarisshe  mann  Her  shollde  hen  ^ehatenn.  13522  ff. 
—  wcere:  Forr  Patt  nass  nohht  onn^ceness  Crist  Patt  tdlde 
la^he  stode,  Till  patt  te  newe  wcere  set  Purrh  Cristess  hall^he 
come.  18 196  ff.  Forr  he  wass  füll  off  Hali^  Gast  JEr  pann 
he  borenn  wwre.  9329 f.;  vgl.  734.  814.  1965.  9412.  10248. 
10377.   13711. 

§  99.  Zur  Umschreibung  dient  mihhte;  einmal  beim 
starken  Verbum:  7  haffde  geornedd  ag^  patt  he  Swa 
lannge  mosste  lihbenn,  Patt  he  wipp  ehhne  mihhte  seon  Pe 
Laferrd  Crist  onn  eorpe.  7601  ff.  —  ben:  Fowwerrtig  winn- 
terr  ^edenn  forp  7  ^et  teer  tehenn  sexe,  ^r  pann  piss 
temmple  mihhte  ben    Fullwrohht  7  all  fullforpedd.   16  248  ff. 
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§  100.  Die  analytisclien  Formen  werden  mit  shollde  ge- 
bildet. Beim  starken  Verbum :  7  liaffde  himm  se^^d  ]mrrh 
Hali^  Gast,  Patt  nohlit  ne  shollde  he  swelltenn  Biforenn 
patt  he  shollde  seon  Crist,  Godess  Sune,  onn  eorpe.  7607  ff. 
. . .  Issraoile  Jiede  Äg^  sholldenn  haHbenn  allderrmenn  7  Myi- 
gess  off  hemm  sellfenn,  A^g  tili  Jjatt  Godess  Sune  Crist  To 
manne  cumejin  shollde.  6997  ff.  To  sen  7  tunnderrstanndenn, 
Patt  ta  wass  cumenyi  time  to  Patt  ynenn  pa  sholldenn  Uimienn, 
7  stanndenn  stille  .  . .  To  pewwtemi  Godd.  12841  ff.  7  ivollde 
swa  patt  all  pe  follc  Patt  time  shollde  wepenn,  Patt  mann 
himm  shollde  findeiin  doed.  8095  ff.  Beim  seh  wachen  Verbum  : 
7  hadd  tatt  mann  him  shollde  slcen  Son  summ  he  shollde 
de^etm.  8089  f.  Forr  Godess  Gast  itt  haffde  se^^d  . . .  Patt 
Godess  follc  .  .  .  Ä^^  sholldenn  hdbhenn  allderrmerm  7  Tcin- 
gess  off'  hemm  sellfenn,  A^^-till  patt  Godess  Sune  Crist 
Himm  shollde  onn  eorpe  shcewenn,  259  ff.  7  Sannte  Mar^ess 
time  wass  Patt  gho  pa  shollde  childenn.  3316 f.;  vgl.  288. 
1804.  3627.  7574.  10088.  10091.  10093.  12843/4.  —  beon; 
Patt  se^^de  he  witerrli^  forrpi  Patt  ta  wass  cumenn  time, 
Patt  woh  7  sinne  shollde  heon  Till  rihhtwisnesse  wharrfedd. 
9655  ff 

§  101.  Der  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  eines  schwachen  Ver- 
bums wird  durch  wollde  umschrieben:  Patt  se^^de  he  füll 
iwiss  forrpi  Patt  ta  wass  cumenn  time  Patt  Drihhtin  wollde 
lesenn  üt  Hiss  follc  off  deofless  walde.  687  ff.  7  ta  wass 
cumenn  time  to,    Patt  Godd  hemm  ivollde  lesenn.  701  f.;  vgl.  1.80. 


III.  Bedingungssätze. 

§  102.  Im  Bedingungssätze  stehen  noch  zahlreich  die 
synthetischen  Formen,  vor  allem  der  Konjunktiv  Praesentis 
und  Praeteriti  von  be{o)n.  Die  einleitenden  Konjunktionen 
sind  ^iff  iJjatt),  hutt  iff  (hutt).  Starke  Verba.  Praesens: 
Forr  niss  nan  mann  patt  turrne])p  rihht  Till  Crist  wipp  fülle 
trowwpe,  Butt  iff  pe  Faderr  heffness  hing  Himm  dra^he 
purrh  hiss  are.  13  800  ff*.  Forr  pu  ne  mihht  nohht  borr^henn 
ben,  Ne  winnenn  eche  Misse,  Butt  iff  pu  pwerrt  ut  hcepenn- 
dom     7    hospenn  godd  forrwerrpe,    4394  ff. ;   vgl.  I.  45.   4399. 
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12195.  12215.  Praeteritum :  Forr  ^iff  he  Ute  waxenn  Jjcer 
Äivihht  off  wi])eiTstremic])e  ...  Itt  hirrde  himm  wel  abiggenn. 
6904  ff.  Forr  ^iff  he  come  himm  sellf  ])cer  forp,  Fcerlike  forr 
to  spellenn  ...  Ne  munndenn  pe^^  nohht  hahhenn  mihht. 
9353  ff.  7  e/ft,  giff  patt  he  lupe  dun  All  sJca])elces  tili  eor])e, 
Purrh  ])att  he  wass  Ällmahhti^  Oodd,  Patt  wcere  modi^nesse. 
12 037  ff.  Patt  gillt  himm  wcere  gillt  inoh  To  dragh[enn] 
inntill  helle,  "^iff  he  forrivurrpe  pwerrt  ut  all  Johaness  hall^he 
lare.  19935.  Forr  ^iffhe  wollde  Icepenn  Dun  off  pe  temmple 
he  munnde  pcer  Tobrisenn  all  himm  sellfenn,  Butt  iff  patt 
Oodd  himm  hullpe  pcer,  7  helde  himm  pcer  to  life.  12  030  ff'. ; 
vgl.  2029.  2047.  3281.  9409.  9544.  10182.  13918.  Schwache 
Verba.  Praesens:  Forr  mann  ne  mag^  nohht  borr^henn  ben 
Swa  summ  sop  boc  uss  hipepp,  Pohh  mann  biginne  god  to 
don,  Butt  iff  mann  wel  itt  ende.  3248  ff.  7  tu  ne-  mihht 
nohht  borrghemi  ben  Ne  winnenn  eche  bliese,  Butt  iff  pu 
cweme  Drihhtin  wel  Wipp  pin  unnshapi^nesse.  4472 ff.;  vgl. 
4398.  —  be:  Forr  niss  nan  mann  patt  wirrlcenn  ma^^  Pa 
tacness  patt  tu  ivirrhesst,  Butt  iff  patt  Drihhtin  be  wipp 
himm  All  opennlihe  on7i  eorpe.  16626  ff.  Forr  he  ne  mot 
nohht  Cristess  flcesh  Ne  Cristess  blöd  onnfanjigenn ,  Büt  iff 
patt  he  be  lagheli^  0  Cristess  name  fullhtnedd,  16570  ff. 
7  cT^/f  P'^  talcesst  ttvi^^ess  an  7  ehesst  itt  tili  fowwre,  Pu 
findesst,  butt  a  wunnderr  be,  Pe  fülle  tale  off  sexe.  16352 ff.; 
vgl.  1662.  2611.  4432.  5472.  7846.  16635.  16650.  17006. 
17095.  17176.  17950.  18298.  19195.  —  wcBre:  7  tanne 
wcere  uss  ga^hennlcBs  All  Jesu  Cristess  come,  "^iff  patt  he 
ncere  dced  forr  uss  To  lesenn  uss  off  pine.  2019  ff.  Forr 
ncere  ^ho  nohht  Drihhtin  Oodd  Swa  sellcupliJce  cweme,  "^iff 
patt  ^ho  nohht  ne  woire  füll  Off  sopfasst  lufess  mahhte. 
2585 ff.;  vgl.  494.  932.  2013.  2030.  2048.  3118.  4768.  4787. 
4806.  6447.  11609.  12244.  13751.  13926.  17076.  17088. 
17152.    17383. 

§  103.  Die  synthetischeu  Formen  des  Konjunktivs 
sind  äulserlich  nicht  erkennbar  in  den  folgenden  Fällen. 
Starke  Verba.  Praesens:  7  nohht  ne  magg  icc  habbenn  her 
Off  haiig  mahht  0  life.  Bat  iff  patt  icc  itt  unnderrfo  Att 
Cristess  ceddmodnesse.    18324 ff.     Praeteritum:   Patt  lede  patt 
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^tirrh  Moyscen  7  Jjurrh  hall^he  profetess  Omifengenn  hali^ 
lare  inoh,  "^iff  pess  ^tt  unnderrstodenn.  14393  ff.  Acc  üterr- 
like,  7  swa  patt  teg^  Himm  mihhtenn  wel  forrwerrpenriy  "^iff 
patt  te^s  sce^henn  ohht  07in  himm  To  fri^^enn  7  to  toelenn. 
16510 ff.  Schwache  Verba,  Praesens:  7  nohM  ne  Urrp 
pe  ferrsenn  pe,  Ne  flen  fra  pe^s'^  off  tune,  Butt  iff  pe^^ 
nohht  ne  polenn  pe  Wipp  gripp  pin  god  to  pewivtenn.  19  663  ff. 
7  tiss  uss  wcere  swipe  god  Patt  itt  uss  cumenn  tvcere,  "^iff 
patt  iss  patt  we  cwemenn  Godd  Wipp  poliht,  7  ivord,  7  dede, 
5416  ff.  Praeteritum  :  Foyy-  ^iff  he  wrohhte  hrced  off  stan,  Pa 
munnde  he  seon  patt  mahhte.  11 613  f.  Forr  ^iff  pa  Kallde- 
wisshe  menn  Haffdenn  patt  time  fundenn  Joscep  poerinne 
wipp  pe  child,  7  loipp  pe  childess  moderr,  Pess  mwmdenn 
troivwenn  patt  te  child  Joscepess  sune  wcere.  6942  ff.  7  ^iff 
pe  Laferrd  haffde  ivrohht  Himm  fode  onngcen  hiss  humigerr, 
Pa  lücere  he  purrh  pe  deofless  croc  I  gliäerrnesse  fallenn, 
11 633  ff.  7  ^i ff  mann  brohhte  hemm  ma7ii$  fe  Inntillpe  hingess 
male,  Ne  wolldenn  ])e^^  nohht  tahenn  itt  Butt  iff  mann  ^cefe 
i  mare.  10 179  ff;  vgl.  6630.  8456.  10229.  11625.  12972. 
16477.  0  pälde  la^heboc  wass  seit,  All  purrh  Drihhtiness 
wille,  Patt,  ^iff  patt  tu  ne  Jcepptesst  nohht  To  taJcenn  7  to 
weddenn  Patt  wifmann  patt  te  rihht  hilammp  To  tahenn  7  to 
weddenn,  Pa  shollde  an  operr  cumenn  forp  .  .  .  10404  ff. 
Statt  eines  zu  erwartenden  *heppte  steht  hier  die  Form  des 
Indikativs,  natürlich,  wie  der  Zusammenhang  zeigt,  mit  der 
Funktion  des  Konjunktivs.  Ähnliches  erwähnt  Hotz  S.  7  f.  für 
das  ae.  —  dide:  "^iff  Crist  itt  nollde  polenn  himm  Ne  dide 
he  nohht  tatt  dede,  11811  f.  —  wcerenn:  "^iff  Cristess posstless 
ivcerenn  pja  Patt  cupenn  miJcell  lare,  Ne  mumide  nan  mann 
hen  off  hemm,  Noff  peg^re  spell  forrwunndredd,  13  940  ff. 
-—  wisstenn:  Forrpi  ])att  he  wass  pa  forrdredd  Off  hiss 
Judisshefnn  leode,  Off -patt  te^^  Pe^^re  rihhte  hing,  "^iff  pe^^ 
himm  owhar  wisstenn,  Swa  munndenn  hidenn  ...  6918 ff.; 
vgl.  15145.  —  dürrste:  7  tiss  meocnesse  iss  oferrmett  Swa 
patt  itt  oferrflowepp,  7  itt  iss  mare  pann  inoh,  "^iff  icc  itt 
dürrste  seggenn.    10  720  ff. 

§  104.    Zum  Ausdruck  der  analytischen  Formen  des  Kon- 
junktivs   wird    mu^henn    verwendet,    dessen    ursprungliche 
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Bedeutung  teilweise  noch  stark  hervortritt.  Im  Praesens 
Singularis  hat  mughe  selbst  die  erkennbare  Flexion  des  Kon- 
junktivs. Starke  Verba.  Praesens:  Forr  niss  nan  mann 
])att  cefre  mag^  Beon  horr^henn  att  hiss  ende,  Butt  iff  he 
mu^he  winnenn  her  Piss  Ulke  manness  are.  11014  ff.  Forr 
sinness  dra^henn  sinnfull  mann  Till  helledcep  onn  ende,  Butt 
iff  he  mu^he  hemm  i  piss  lif  Biretvenn  Crist  tocweme.  7781  ff. 
Patt  mann  iss  nu^su  demmd  7  seit  To  dreghenn  helle  pine, 
But  iff'  he  milche  cumenn  forp  JEr  pann  he  ^ife  hiss  ende, 
To  lefenn  , .  .  17  749  ff'.  Praeteritum:  . . .  Arrchelauss  ynunnde 
All  all  swa  mirr^renn  pe^^re  child,  "^iffpatt  he  mihhte  himm 
findenn.  8452  ff.  Forr  ^iff  mann  mihhte  wurrpenn  ivarr  Patt 
gho  wipp  childe  tvcere  .  .  .  J^ho  munnde  affterr  pe  la^hehoc 
To  dcepe  hen  istanedd.  1963  ff.  Foir  mihhtenn  pe^^  nohht 
horr^henn  heon  Ne  ivi^menn  eche  hlisse  .  .  .  Butt  iff  pegg 
mihhtenn  winnenn  itt  Purrh  pe^^re  gode  dedess.  9827 ff.; 
vgl.  3214.  3935.  3950.  6513.  6636.  6909.  6927.  7261.  7313. 
9226.  Schwache  Verba.  Praesens :  Forr pu  ne  mihht  nohht 
borr^henn  hen  Ne  wijinenn  eche  Misse,  Butt  iff  pu  wel  wipp 
sop  7  rihht  Pin  Drihhtin  mughe  cwemenn.  4484  ff.  Forr 
whase  lip  inn  horedom  He  slap  hiss  a^henn  sawle,  Butt  iff 
he  mughe  hetenn  itt  Onn  ani^  Jcinne  wise.  4438  ff.  Crist 
drifepp  hemm  üt  off  hiss  hird,  Purrh  patt  tatt  pe^^re  sinness 
Hem^n  shcedemi  all  fra  Cristess  hird  7  dra^hemi  hemm  tili 
helle,  Butt  iff  pe^g  mu^henn  turrnenn  hemm  To  hetenyi  pe^gre 
gilltess.  15868ff;  vgl.  4462/3.  9078.  10035/6.  15872.  15894. 
15938.  16006.  16038.  19637.  Praeteritum:  ^iff patt  tu  mihh- 
tesst  lufenn  Godd  ...  Pa  mihhtesst  tu  hen  horr^henn. 
5160  ff.  Forr  giff  pa  mihhtenn  witenn  itt  Patt  haffdenn  nip 
wipp  Crist e,  Pe^^  munndenn  drifenn  himm  anan  All  üt  off 
peggre  moene.  16980ff.;  vgl.  910/11.  12317.  —  don\  7  hemm 
iss  ^arrJcedd  hellewa  Forr  peg^re  he^^sJce  wasstme  But  iff 
pe^g  mu^henn  hettre  don.    10033  ff. 

In  den  folgenden  Beispielen  ist  mughenn  nicht  als  Um- 
schreibung aufzufassen,  sondern  hat  selbständigen  Wert:  Acc 
to  Drihhtin  ghot  haffde  se^^d  Inn  hire  clene  wille,  Patt  ^ho, 
—  ^iff  patt  itt  mihhte  hen,  1  ma^^phad  libbenn  wollde.  2343  ff. 
7  siff  he  wollde  mahenn  hrced,  7  maJcenn  itt  ne  mihhte,  Pa 
wcere  he  purrh  pe  lusst  off  hrced    I  gluterrnesse  fallenn.  1 1 617  ff. 
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7  öiff  I>^  deofell  mihhte  itt  don,  He  wollde  ^eorne  hrinngmn 
All  all  swillc  modignesse  o  CrisL  12065  ff.  Swa  paU  ie^s 
wolldmn  cioellenn  himm  Gladdlihe,  —  giff  pe^^  mihlitenn, 
19807 f.;  vgl.  2425.  5591.  8995.  10314.  18219.  19590. 

§  105.  In  der  Analysis  steht  shulenn  für  das  Praeteritam 
eines  starken  Verbums:  Patt  wagherifft  ivass  henngedd  teer, 
Forr  ])att  itt  hidenn  shollde  All  ])att  tatt  teer  wi^ppinnenn 
wass  Fra  Icewedd  follc  7  loeredd,  Wippidenn  patt  te  hisscopp 
sellf,  Wipp  hlod  7  ec  wipp  recless,  Peer  shollde  ciimenn  .  .  . 
1018 ff.;  vgl.  1684.  Schwache  Verba.  Praesens:  Forr  niss 
himm  ncefre  name  sett  Butt  iff  itt  shule  tacnenn,  Whatt 
werrc  himm  iss  purrh  Drihhtin  sett  To  forpeyin  her  onn 
eorpe.  1831  ff.  Praeteritum :  Forr  $ho  wass  wipp  an  hali^ 
mami  Weddedd,  forr  patt  he  shollde  Wel  geetenn  hire  7  /lere 
child  ...  7  ledenn  hemm  fra  land  to  land,  "^iff  patt  te^^ 
flittenn  sholldenn.   2077  ff. 

§  106.  Die  analytischen  Formen  werden  ausgedrückt 
durch  wollde.  Starke  Verba:  Forr  ^iff  he  wollde  Icepenn 
Dun  off  pe  temmple  he  munnde  Peer  Tohrisenn  all  himm- 
sellfenn.  12  030  ff.  Forr  ^iff  menn  wolldeim  nimenn  gom 
Pe^^  mihhtenn  imnderrstanndeyin.  18839  f.  Forr  mikell  mihhte 
itt  hellpemi  uss  To  winnenn  heofffiess  Misse,  "^iff  patt  we 
wolldenn  takenn  a^s  Unnorne  fode  7  litell.  7537 ff.;  vgl. 
2033/4.  8781/2.  8843/4.  Schwache  Verba:  7  giff  mann 
wollde  toelenn  patt  7  hutenn  hire  .  .  .  "^ho  mihhte  modiglike 
onngce7i  Anndswerenn  puss  7  seggenn.  2033  ff.  Pu  pohhtesst 
patt  itt  mihhte  ivel  Till  mihell  frame  turrnenn,  ^iff  Enng- 
lissh  follc,  forr  lufe  off  Crist,  Itt  wollde  gerne  lernenn.  D.  16  ff. 
Jt/f  Crist  itt  nollde  polenn  himm  Ne  dide  he  nohht  tatt  dede. 
11811  f.  7  all  forr  nohht  uss  haffde  Crist  Ütlesedd  fra  pe 
de  feil,  "^iff  patt  we  nolldenn  ineJcenn  uss  To  follghenn  Cristess 
lare.   13948ff;  vgl.  7497/8.  7541.  8781.  8843.  12089. 

wollde  dient  nicht  zur  Umschreibung:  Peeroffe  he  mihhte 
mdkenn  menn,  "^iff  patt  he  mahenn  wollde.  9917  f.  Forr  ivel 
he  mihhte  lokenn  himm,  "^iff  patt  he  tvollde  himm  lokenn. 
I.  9  f.  Forr  patt  he  tvollde  don  hemm  swa  To  seon  7  tumi- 
derrstanndenn,     Patt  giff  pogg  ivoUdenn  hahhenn  lott    Wipp 
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Abraham  inn  heoffne,    Pa  hirrde  hemm  tahenn  mdmodlis    Deop 
shriffte  off  ^e^sre  sinness.  9839 ff.;  vgl.  4030.  11616.  18936. 

§  107.  Einmal  wird  für  die  Umschreibung  munnde  ver- 
wendet: Äcc  swa  ])att  wel  tesg  mihhtenn  himm  Efftsoness  all 
forrwerrpenn,  "^iff  patt  te^s  munndenn  upponn  himm  Ohht 
findenn  forr  to  tcelenn.    16768if. 

IV.  Konzessivsätze. 

§  108.  Der  Konzessivsatz  hat  die  synthetischen  Formen 
Öfter  erhalten.  Im  Praesens  der  starken  Verba:  Forr 
mann  ne  magg  nohht  borr^henn  ben,  Swa  summ  sop  boc  uss 
Jcipepp,  Pohh  mann  biginne  god  to  don,  Butt  iff  mann  wel 
itt  ende.  3248  ff.  Äcc  whas  itt  iss  patt  wcepnedd  iss  .  Wipp 
fülle  trowwpe  o  Criste,  Pohh  patt  he  se  pe  lape  gast,  Niss  he 
rihht  nohht  forrfceredd.  677 ff.;  vgl.  3842.  Praeteritum:  7  tohh 
het  otvwhar  fände  pcer  Ne  wollde  het  ncefre  cunnenji  Forr 
he  wass  filledd  all  purrh  Godd  Off  Hali$  Gastess  drinnchess. 
833 ff.  Patt  gillt  himm  wcere  gillt  inoh  To  dragh[enn]  inntill 
helle,  "^iff  he  forrwurrpe  pwerrt  üt  all  Johaness  hauche  lare, 
Pohh  patt  he  nohht  ne  Ute  himm  slan  Wipputenn  hise  tvrihhte. 
19935 ff.  Schwache  Verba.  Praesens:  Panne  arrt  tu  swa 
biJcahht  purrh  himm  Pohh  patt  tu  stva  ne  wene.  12288  f. 
Forr  pohh  pu  trowwe  rihht  0  Crist,  Ne  mahht  tu  nohht  ben 
borrghenn ,  "^iff  patt  tu  nohht  ne  nimesst  gom  To  wirrJcenn 
allmess  dedess.  16 928  ff.  —  be{o):  7  loc  patt  tu  ne  tcele  himm 
nohht  Pohh  patt  he  beo  to  tcelenn.  6144  f.  7  asse — pohh  itt 
litell  be,  Itt  hafepp  mikell  afell.  3716  f.  ...  te  birrp  All 
hagheliJce  7  fa^gre  7  dafftelihe  ledenn  pe  .  ,  .  7  shceivenn 
s'et,  tohh  pu  be  sung,  Elldernemanness  late.  1230 f.;  vgl. 
1212.  6145.  8668.  13211.  16560.  17132.  —  wcere:  7  wollde 
swa  patt  all  pe  follc  Patt  time  shollde  wepenn,  Patt  mann 
himm  shollde  fjidenn  dced  Pohh  itt  forr  himm  ne  wcere. 
8095  ff.  7  all  ^ho  leg^de  patt  0  Godd  7  onn  hiss  lefe  wille, 
Patt  he  pa^roffe  shollde  don  All  whattse  hiss  wille  wcere. 
2381ff.;   vgl.  3289.  12926.  17420. 

§  109.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  äulserlich  nicht 
erkennbar.    Das  Praesens  der  starken  Verba:  Purrh  patt 
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tes^  all  fornverrpenn  itt  Purrh  pe^^re  modi^nesse.  D.  153  ff. 
Acc  nu  ne  ge^^nepp  itt  hemm  nohht  To  winnenn  ecke  hlisse 
Pohh  patt  te^^  stmmdenn  da^^  7  nihht  To  pewwtenn  Godd 
7  lakenn,  970  ff.  Praeteritum :  Forr  pohh  pe^^  ivesshenn  Pe^^re 
lic  Wipp  ivaterr  all  loipputenn,  Ne  mihhte7in  pe^g  7iohht 
clennsenn  swa  Pe  flcesh  off  hire  sinne.  15128 ff.  Schwache 
Verba.  Praesens :  Forr  all  itt  iss  onn^ceness  Godd  Pohh  patt 
te^S  siva  ne  iveyienn,  Forrpi  patt  te^j  ?ie  Jcepenn  nohht  Noff 
Crist,  noff  Cristess  moderr,  974  ff.  7  itt  cann  cnawenn  swipe 
wel  Hiss  moderr  pcer  ^ho  blcetepp  Bitwenenn  an  pusennde 
shep,    Pohh  patt  te^^  hlcetenn  alle.    1314 ff.;  vgl.  7758. 

§  HO.  Die  analytischen  Formen  des  Konjunktivs  werden 
selten  mit  mihhte  gebildet.  Einmal  ein  starkes  Verbum: 
Pohh  patt  tu  mihhtesst  ^vinnenn  her  All  middellcerdess  riche, 
Ne  birrde  pe  nohht  geornenn  itt  Onn^oen  Drihhtiness  wille, 
4682.  Schwache  Verba:  7  forr  patt  Crist  ne  wollde  nohht 
Patt  Nicodem  ne  loisste  Patt  he  ne  shollde  mughenn  Jiohht 
Ben  horr^henn,  pohh  he  mihhte  Lefenn  7  trowwenn  rihht  0 
Crist  Purrh  Cristess  miede  tacness,  Butt  iff  he  wcere  att 
hali^  funnt    Efft  lorenn  her  onn  erpe.    17  070  ff. 

§  111.  Shollde  findet  sich  zweimal  in  der  Umschreibung. 
Es  umschreibt  ein  starkes  Verbum :  Acc  itt  wass  se^^d,  forrpi 
patt  he  Ne  toollde  nohht  forrhu^henn  To  seggenn  sop  hiforr 
pe  Ung,  Pohh  patt  himm  shollde  shetenn  To  pole^m  forr  hiss 
sope  lüord  Füll  grimme  dcepess  pine.  19949 ff.  —  ben:  "^ho 
ivass  iveddedd  forpi  patt  $ho  Pa  shollde  ben  wipp  childe, 
Pohh  patt  itt  nohht  ne  shollde  bmi  0  faderr  hallfe  streonedd. 
2025  ff 

§  112.  Durch  wollde  wird  der  Konjunktiv  ausgedrückt 
in  dem  folgenden  verallgemeinerten  Relativsatz :  7  forrpi  patt 
tatt  hall^he  mann  Helgas  pe  prophete,  Att  Drihhtin  mihhte 
winnenn  wel    AR  whaitse  he  wollde  ^eornenn,   8689  ff. 

V.  Finalsätze. 

§  113.  Häufig  stehen  im  Finalsatze  die  alten  synthe- 
tischen Formen.  Starke  Verba.  Praesens:  He  shunepp 
lihht  7  leme    7  fiep  to  cumenn  to  pe  lihht    Patt  he  ne  wurrpe 
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tceledd,  16741  ff.  Himm  hirr])  nie  forrpivarrd  waxenn  swa 
Purrh  hise  miede  tacness,  I^att  mann  hhnm  holde  forr  so]) 
Crist  7  forr  sop  Qodd  onn  erl)e.  1848Gff.  7  Godd  ÄUmahhti^ 
gife  uss  siva  To  clennsenn  uss  0  life,  Patt  Crist  ne  finde 
nohht  inn  uss  Off  all  patt  he  forrhedepj).  16C04ff.  All  swa 
hirr])  Iceredd  mann  purrh  spell  Pe  melcenn  all  pin  herrte  .  .  . 
S^va  Patt  itt  lere  pess  te  hett  God  wasstme  i  gode  dedess, 
15  906  ff.  Patt  iss  to  seggenn  opennli^  Patt  mann  itt  unnderr- 
stannde.  13037  f.;  vgl.  1647.  1751.  1766.  1768.  4391.  4402. 
4412.  4444.  4480.  4482.  4887.  4888.  5008.  5039.  5047.  7400. 
10704.  11298.  18426.  19032.  Praeteritum:  7  forr  patt  Josrnp 
sohhte  rap  Swa  lannge  inn  hise  pohhtess,  Off  whatt  himm 
lücere  hettst  to  don,  I^att  he  ne  feile  i  sinne,  2942  ff.  7  forr 
pe  follc  ivass  offredd  hucc,  Drihhtin  to  lofe  7  wurrpe,  Patt 
he  peg^m  purrh  hiss  mildherrtles^c  Forr^cefe  pe^^re  gilltess. 
1140 ff.;  vgl.  908.  3295.  5238.  6910.  Schwache  Verba. 
Praesens:  Himm  hirrp  nu  forrpwarrd  waxenn  swa  Purrh 
hise  miede  tacness  .  .  .  Swa  patt  mann  lefe  onn  himm  pe 
bett  7  lisste  tili  hiss  lare.  18  486  ff.  Puss  Urrp  pe  lufenn 
alle  pa,  "^i ff  patt  tu  willt  te  herr^henn,  Patt  illc  an  bete  hiss 
sinne  swa.  5044  ff.  Pe  tende  bodeivord  wass  sett  Purrh  Godd 
forr  pine  nede,  Patt  tu  nan  operr  manness  ping  Ne  ^eorne 
nohht  to  lüinnenn.  4518 ff.;  vgl.  4392.  4436.  4466.  4478.  4491. 
5015.  5547.  6105.  6106.  —  he{o)\  7  Godd  Allmahhtig  ^ife  uss 
swa  To  cwemenn  Crist  0  life,  Patt  heffness  ^ate  uss  oppnedd 
he  Att  ure  lifess  ende.  13  996  ff.  Eihht  swa  pe  sope  lufe  off 
Godd  Birrp  bindenn  all  min  heorrte,  Patt  icc  be  pweorrt  tit 
all  pe  fre  pya  sinnfull  gredi^nesse.  2972  ff.  7  mildheorrt- 
nesse  birrp  ben  a^^  Purrh  rihhtwisnesse  strengedd,  Swa  patt 
te  millce  nohht  ne  be  To  soffte,  ne  to  nesshe.  2896 ff.;  vgl. 
D.  69.  D.  71.  239.  1644.  2894.  2920.  4416.  4418.  4426.  4733. 
5136.  5225.  5548.  6102.  8257.  11301.  11497.  15220.  15536. 
18410.  —  wcere:  7  milde  he  wass  onn  operr  hallf,  I patt  he 
nollde  wre^enn  Patt  wimmann  patt  wass  gilltelces,  Patt  ^ho 
ne  wcere  stanedd.    2938 ff.;  vgl.  1991.  15796. 

§  114.  Vereinzelt  sind  die  synthetischen  Formen 
äufserlich  nicht  erkennbar.  Das  Praesens  starker 
Verba:    Pe  birrp  beon  Icing,  patt  ivitt  tu  wel,     To  steorenn 
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rihht  te  sellfenn,  7  ec  to  steorenn  alle  pa,  Patt  arm  i  ^ine 
tvalde,  Patt  te^^  ne  dra^he  7tohht  hemm  onn  To  foll^henn 
nie  ^oeivess,  6846  ff.  7  ^iff  Im  shcewesst  hemm  ...  7  spedesst 
wipp  ]nn  spell  siva  wcl  Patt  te^^  itt  unnderrfanngenn,  .  .  . 
7  shcedenn  fra  patt  hcepenn  follc  ...  Pa  winndwesst  tu  pin 
prosshenn  com.  1518 ff.  Schwache  Verba.  Praesens:  7 
swillke  sinndemi  alle  pa  Patt  spellenn  wrang  7  leghenn. 
Swa  patt  te^^  brmngenn  miJcell  follc  Ut  off  pe  rihhte  we^^e. 
10019  ff.  7  ^unnc  birrp  ^unnJcerr  le^hemenn  Bihht  la^helike 
ledenn,  Swa  patt  $iit  nohht  att  hofelces  Ne  nede  pe^^m  to 
sivinnkenn.  6222  ff*.  7  forrln  birrp  himm  stanndemi  imi  To 
don  wipp  ivord  7  dede,  Patt  hise  lede  lufenn  himm  7  blett- 
cenn  himm  wi])p  herrte.  7178 ff.;  vgl.  1524.  —  ben:  Niss  itt 
nohht  cep  to  seggenn  ^unnc  Shorrtli^  wijjp  fcewe  wordess, 
All  hii  ^unnc  birrp  rihhtivise  ben  I  pohht,  i  word,  i  dede 
.  .  .  Siva  patt  gitt  b^n  ivurrpi  patt  icc  Me  resste  inn  sunn- 
Jcerr  herrte.    13  012  ff. 

§  115.  Neben  den  synthetischen  Formen  stehen  in  grofser 
Zahl  die  analytischen.  Es  sei  zunächst  möt  genannt,  das 
stets  den  Konjunktiv  Praesentis  umschreibt.  Starke  Verba: 
Forr  ^uw  birrp  herrcnenn  Godess  word  7  haldenn  itt  .  .  , 
Swa  patt  ^e  Cristess  flcesh  7  blöd  Siva  mote^in  unnderrfanngenn* 
11 723  ff.  To  peoiüwtenn  ure  Laferrd  Crist  Wipp  sopfasst 
herrsummnesse,  Swa  patt  ive  motenn  heoffness  gripp  A-hdenn 
ende  bruJcenn.  10644 ff.;  vgl.  6765/6.  19477/8.  Schwache 
Verba:  7  Godd  Ällmahhti^  ^ife  uss  her  To  forjmin  Cristess 
tville,  Swa  patt  we  motef)in  foll^henn  himm  Upp  inntill 
heffness  blisse.  17489  ff.  7  tuss  birrp  uss  purrh  hali^  Uf 
Drihhtin  gastUJiC  laJcenn,  Swa  patt  tve  motenn  cwemenn  himm. 
6764  ff.  —  be{o)n:  7  Godd  Allmahhti^  ^ife  uss  swa  To  foll- 
shenn  Cristess  lare,  Swa  patt  we  motenn  wurrpi  ben  To 
winnenn  Cristess  are.  8343 ff.;  vgl.  319.  2725.  2729.  3262. 
7569.    8877/8.    9121/2.    10255.    12564.    17885. 

§  116.  Häufiger  findet  sich  das  möt  in  der  Bedeutung 
gleiche  mu^henn.  Wo  es  den  Singular  des  Konjunktivs  Prae- 
sentis umschreibt,  zeigt  es  selbst  die  erkennbare  Flexion  des 
Konjunktivs.     Starke  Verba.    Praesens:  ...hesennde    Hiss 
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aslienn  Sune  Ällmahhti^  Godd  To  wurrjjenn  mann  onn  erjje 
.  .  .  Patt  whase  trowwenn  shall  onn  himm  Wel  mughe  wurr- 
])enn  horrghenn.  17  496  ff.  J;uw  iss  nu  bape  god  7  ned  To 
foll^henn  tvel  min  hisne  ,  .  .  Swa  patt  I  mughe  findenn  ^uw 
All  alls  I  fand  Filippe.  13428 ff.;  vgl.  4680.  11661/2.  15904. 
16711.  16719.  17470.  17502.  Praeteritura :  To  lesenn  mann- 
Jcinn  purrh  hiss  dcep  Üt  off  pe  deofless  tvalde,  Swa  patt  mann 
mihhte  winnenn  her  To  hrukenn  ecke  hlisse.  641  ff.  Bihht 
siva  comm  panne  Sannt  Johan  Firrst  ivipp  hiss  little  lare 
.  .  .  to  clennsenn  firrst  Pe  folIJcess  herrtess  e^he,  Siva  patt 
te^S  mihhtenn  seon  pe  hett  Pe  sunness  hrihhte  leome.  9423  ff. ; 
vgl.  3946/7.  14546.  18912.  18915/9.  Schwache  Verba. 
Praesens:  7  forrpi  birrp  uss  allre  firrst  Offtredenn  gluterr- 
nesse,  Swa  patt  ive  mu^henn  habhenn  mahht  To  cwennJcenn 
opre  sinness,  11 649  ff.  7  ^arrJcepp  Oodess  weg^e  siva  .  Patt 
he  suiü  mu^he  nehh^henn.  9591  f.;  vgl.  2141.  2151.  4160. 
5502.  5506.  10562.  10870/1.  Praeteritum:  7  iyinwarrdlihe 
hadd  sho  Godd  Hiss  hellpe  pjatt  gho  mihhte  A  libbenn  i 
clene  ma^gphad,  7  inn  unnwemmeddnesse.  2385  ff.  Forr  patt 
he  ivollde  hemm  strengenn,  Swa  patt  te^^  mihhtenn  habbenn 
mahht  All  pess  te  bettre  sippenn  To  berenn  Cristess  miccle 
spell  9416ff.;  vgl.  439/40.  14242.  18912/3  (2x).  18915/6. 
18915/7.  18915/9.  —  be{o)n:  All  birrp  pe  don  pin  mahht 
tcerto,  To  ga^menn  hire  7  gcetenn,  Swa  patt  gho  mughe  borr- 
^henn  beon  Att  hire  lifess  ende.  6186  ff.  Forr  pild  birr]) 
ben  wipp)  iwhillc  mahht  To  beoldemi  itt  7  strengenn  Swa 
patt  itt  mu^he  ben  tili  uss  God  wcepenn  ^mi  pe  deofell. 
2613 ff.;  vgl.  2705.  10874.  17625.  —  w(ere{nn):  Forr  hemm 
pe^g  wolldenn  foll^henn,  Stva  patt  te^^  mihhtenn  ben  tvipp 
hemm  Hiss  Goddcunndnessess  resste.  12995 ff.;  vgl.  13232. 
14560. 

§  117.  Am  häufigsten  wird  die  Analysis  ausgedrückt 
durch  shulenn,  das  begrifflich  dem  Sinne  des  Finalsatzes  am 
meisten  entsprach.  Selten  ist  der  Konjunktiv  Praesentis. 
Starke  Verba :  Piss  child  iss  borenn  her  to  pann  Patt  feie 
shulenn  fallenn,  7  feie  shulenn  risenn  upp  Ipiss  Judisskenn 
peode,  7639 ff.  Schwache  Verba:  7  her  icc  wile  shcewenn 
suw    Bi  tale  pise  mahhtess,    Forr  patt  ge  shulenn  pess  te  bett 
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All  ßlemi  hemm  7  foU^henn.  4580  ff.  .  .  .  Ma^^eow,  Pe 
Goddspelhvrihhte,  reccnepp  7  rimep])  Jesu  Cristess  hinn  Inn 
ure  mennisscnesse  Purrh  iveres  fülle  fowwerrti^  7  twe^genn 
^et  teer  tehenn,  Stva  patt  tu  shule  tioe^senn  menn  Wipp  an- 
fald  name  tellenn.  11 290  ff.  Der  KoDJunktiv  des  Praeteritums. 
Starke  Verba:  .  .  .  forr  to  tacnenn  Patt  he  wass  ivurrpenn 
Tfiann,  forrpi  Patt  menn  himm  sholldenn  cnaivenn.  12939  ff. 
Pe  deofell  badd  himm  maJcenn  hrced,  Forr  patt  he  ivass  forr- 
himngredd,  Siva  patt  he  shollde  Jmrrh  pe  hrced  Fallenn  i 
gluterrnesse.  11 629  ff.  7  fo7Tpi  wass  patt  name  himm  sett 
Stva  summ  icc  habbe  shcewedd,  Forr  patt  he  shollde  wurrpenH 
harrd  To  poletin  alle  ivaiuenn.  13  346  ff.  .  .  .  te  lape  gast 
himm  hced  All  weorelldrichess  ahhte^  Forr  patt  he  shollde 
lutenn  himm  7  ht^henn  tili  hiss  tville.  11 799 ff.;  vgl.  2001. 
2467.  3484.  9452.  9466.  10277.  10966.  13958/9.  17426.  17427. 
19363/5.  Als  Umschreibungen  des  einfachen  Verbums  sind 
auch  die  folgenden  Beispiele  aufzufassen,  in  denen  vor  dem 
Infinitiv  noch  mu^hemi  steht  (vgl.  §  131) :  7  forrpi  let  he  cwel- 
lenn  pa  Pe  miccle  7  ec  pe  little,  Patt  Crist  ne  shollde  mu- 
ghenn  himm  0  nane  tvise  atttvindenn.  8001  ff.;  vgl.  3944/5. 
6923.  12956.  Schwache  Verba:  7  Crist  wass  fullhtnedd 
att  te  flumm  Forr  patt  he  shollde  shcewenn.  10832  f.  Acc 
ure  Laferrd  Crist  comm  pcer  To  shcewenn  pcer  hiss  mahhte, 
P'orr  Patt  te^^  sholldenn  pess  te  bett  Hemm  turrnenn  tili  hiss 
lare.  14 088  ff.  Pe^^  comenn  inntill  J^errsalcem  7  inntill  Godess 
minnstre,  Forr  patt  te^^  sholldenn  offrenn  pcer  Pe  child  0 
Godess  allterr,  7579  ff;  vgl.  446.  459.  503.  1019.  1678.  2078/9. 
2078/80  (2  X).  2078;  81.  2301/2.  3080/1.  4052.  4108.  7345. 
8103/4  8699.  10237/8.  10277/8.  11092.  11584/5.  12140. 
12142.  12853.  13467.  13558.  13558/9.  14475/6.  15480.  17423. 
19350/1.  19353.  19358.  19363/4.  19542.  Sehr  oft  findet  sich 
sholldeinn)  tacnenn:  Pa  fetless  ivcerenn  all  off  stan  Forr  patt 
teg^  sholldenn  tacnenn,  Patt  illc  an  time  fiUedd  tvass  .  .  . 
15 064  ff;  vgl.  3462/3.  5808.  15078.  16013.  .  .  .  forr  patt 
wass  don,  Forr  patt  itt  shollde  tacnenn,  Patt  he  nass  nohht 
.  .  .  16774  ff;  vgl.  D.  272.  983.  1639.  1846.  1866.  1876.  1926. 
2129.  2774.  3755.  4033.  4247.  5814.  5828.  5852.  5868.  6669. 
6700.  6837.  7113.  7560.  7738.  7814.  9577.  10631.  10941. 
11095.    11488.    12628.    16227.    16775.      Beim    Infinitiv   steht 
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aiifserdem  noch  mitshemw  18038.  18038/9.  18046/9  (2x).  — 
shollde  -\-  don:  -j  all  ^ho  le^^de  ])aU  o  Godd  7  onn  hiss  lefe 
tville,  Patt  he  ^ceroffe  shollde  don  All  whattse  hiss  wille 
ivwre.  2381  ff.  13208.  —  shollde  +  he{o)n:  Pe  Goddspell  se^gj) 
patt  he  tvass  ledd,  Purrh  Gast  inntill  pe  wesste,  Annd  tatt 
forr  patt  he  shollde  pcer  Beon  fandedd  purrh  pe  deofell, 
11321  ff.  Allmahhti^  Gast  comm  uppo  Crist  Inn  aness  cull- 
fress  liJce,  Forr  patt  he  shollde  se^henn  beon  0  sume  hinne 
wise.  10928ff.;  vgl.  705.  799.  2055.  3764.  4012.  4048.  11406/7. 
12585/6.   16396. 

§  118.  Als  sicheres  Beispiel  für  die  Umschreibung  des 
Konjunktivs  mit  wollde  läfst  sich  nur  das  folgende  anführen: 
7  tatt  tcass  seg^d  all  siva  summ  pe,^^  Himm  wolldenn  pcere 
fra^^nenn,  Wipp  whatt  tess  mihlitenn  civemenn  himm  Swa 
piverrt  üt  ivel  tvipp  alle,  Patt  he  purrh  Haiig  Gast  inn  hemm 
nimm  tvollde  talcenn  resste.    12  986  ff. 

In  allen  andern  Fällen  bleibt  es  zweifelhaft,  ob  wollde 
zur  Umschreibung  dient  im  Finalsatze  oder  indikativisch  im 
Kausalsatze  steht.  Denn  da  der  Zweck  der  Handlung  hier 
überall  mit  dem  Grunde  derselben  zusammenfällt,  ist  auch 
das  letztere  möglich.  Siehe  z.  B. :  7  Godess  enngell  seggde 
himm  to  P'orr  patt  he  tvollde  himm  frofrenn.  1.149  f.  ^  Crist 
comm  dun  to  luurrpenn  mann,  Forr  patt  he  ivollde  uss 
h(Blen7i  Off  all  patt  ivunde  patt  uss  gaff  Adam  purrh  hiss 
missdede.  4294  ff.  Forr  patt  itt  shollde  tacnenn  Patt  he 
forrpi  wass  tvurrpenn  mami,  Forr  Jmtt  he  wollde  sammnenn 
An  flocc  off  menn  tili  Crisstenndom.  3755  ff.  Finalen  Sinn 
möchte  man  annehmen  in  solchen  Beispielen,  zu  denen  sich 
Parallelstellen  finden,  die  denselben  deutlich  hervortreten 
lassen,  z.  B.:  Forr  patt  he  ivollde  tacnenn  14154  u.  ö.  neben 
forr  to  tacnenn  und  forr  patt  itt  shollde  tacnenn;  und  12939 ff.: 
.  .  .  forr  to  tacnenn  Patt  he  tvass  wwTpenn  mann,  forrpi 
Patt  menn  him  sholldenn  cnawenn  ...  7  tatt  he  wollde 
unhilenn  all  Patt  dcerne  dighellnesse  ...  7  tatt  he  wollde 
settenn  upp  Goddspelless  hrihhte  sunne  0  mannJcinn  . . .  Mit 
Sicherheit  lälst  sich  hier  keine  Entscheidung  treffen,  für  die 
Beurteilung  der  analytischen  Formen  sind  diese  Fälle  daher 
nicht  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen.    Sie  sind  äulserst  zahlreich:  D  219. 
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359.  824.  1382.  1801.  2424.  2637.  2743.  2744.  2769.  2770. 
2813.  2864/5.  3066/7.  3072/3.  3110/1.  3201  3440/1.  3618/9. 
3670/2.  3676.  3682.  3688.  3696.  3747.  3866.  3940/1.  4280. 
6550.  6562.  6898.  6900.  7064.  7161.  7445.  7457.  7479/80. 
8839/40.  9639/40  (2x).  9051/2.  9059.  9142.  9151.  9416. 
9839.  10476.  10690.  10694/5.  10765.  10775.  10783.  10797. 
10803.  10807.  10819.  10827.  10841.  10859.  10878.  11039. 
11104.  11149.  11172.  11326.  11336.  11417.  11432.  11484. 
11580.  11741.  11973.  12096.  12137.  12352.  12541.  12553. 
12924.  12934.  12952.  12969.  13004/5.  13508.  13547.  13596. 
13705.  13968.  13974.  14099.  14106.  14134/7.  14145.  14154. 
14159.  14174.  14373.  14478.  14790.  14811.  15172.  15183. 
15190  1.  16617.  16225.  16460/1.  16500.  17395.  18032.  18256. 
18256/7.  18737.  19099/100.  19099/101.  19119/20.  19221. 
19277.  19303.  19519.  19531.  19629.  19631/2  (2 x).  19683/4. 
19774. 

§  119.  In  der  Analysis  steht  einmal  ])urrfe,  das  selbst 
die  Flexion  des  Konjunktivs  zeigt.  Im  ae.  finden  sich  ver- 
einzelt Belege  fUr  diesen  Gebrauch,  vgl.  Mätzner  II,  S.  141  f. 
Piss  hirrp  uss  minder rstanndenn  all,  Patt  ure  nan  ne  purrfe 
Üt  off  pe  rihhte  weg^e  gan  Wipp  dede,  ne  wipp  trowwpe. 
7765 ff.  Dies  ist,  wie  der  Zusammenhang  lehrt,  zu  übersetzen: 
Dies  alles  müssen  wir  verstehen,  damit  keiner  vom  rechten 
Wege  abweiche.  Nach  hirrp  unnderrstanndenn  wird  stets  der 
Indikativ  gebraucht  (vgl.  2994.  3016,  6778.  7765),  wenn  es 
sich  um  eine  blofse  Aussage  handelt,  so  dals  die  Übersetzung: 
Dies  (alles)  müssen  wir  verstehen,  (nämlich)  dafs  keiner  von 
uns  vom  rechten  Wege  abweichen  darf.,  die  Weyel  S.  18  an- 
zunehmen scheint,  unrichtig  ist. 


YI.  Konsekutivsätze. 

§  120.  Im  Folgesatze  stehen  vereinzelt  die  syntheti- 
schen Formen  des  Konjunktivs.  Diejenigen  Fälle,  in  denen 
die  Folge  zugleich  als  Absicht  erscheint,  sind  unter  den 
Finalsätzen  erwähnt.  Beide  lassen  sich  nicht  reinlich  von- 
einander scheiden  und  sind  z.  T.  der  individuellen  Auffassung 
unterworfen.   Der  Folgesatz  ist  in  andere  Satzarten  eingeschaltet, 
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die  selbst  den  Konjunktiv  enthalten  und  ihn  daher  auch  in 
diesem  bedingen.  7  te  hirrj)  tahemi  hisne  att  himm  To 
J)annhenn  Godd  wip])  kehrte,  All  ])att  he  sette])p  uppo  ])e 
Off  seilte  7  off  imnseU])e  Siva  patt  tu  dreori^  nohht 
ne  heo  Off  nan  eorplilce  unnseoll])e,  Äcc  taJce  Uißeli^ 
J)(Brwip]),  7  pannJce  itt  Godd  iüi])p  heorrte,  Forr  piss  iss 
swipe  miJcell  mahht,  7  Drihhtin  stvipe  cweme.  4834  ff.  — 
wcere:  "^iff  patt  tu  mihhtesst  lufenn  Godd  Swa  patt  itt  tvcere 
himm  ctveme  Wipputenn  lufe  off  iwhillc  mann,  Pa  mihhtesst 
tu  hen  horrghenn  Wipputenn  lufe  off  iwhillc  mann  Purrh 
lufe  off  Drihhtin  äne.  5160  ff.  7  he  wass  ec  forrhunngredd 
ta,  Forr  patt  te  deofell  shollde  Wel  wenenn  patt  he  wwre 
mann,    Siva  patt  he  Godd  ne  wcere.   11583  ff. 

§  121.  Der  Konjunktiv  des  Praesens  eines  starken  Ver- 
bums wird  durch  mu^henn  umschrieben,  das  selbst  formell 
Konjunktiv  ist.  Forr  guw  hirrp  herrcnenn  Godess  word  7 
haldenn  itt  7  foll^henn  .  .  .  Siva  patt  ^e  Cristess  flcesh  7 
Uod  Swa  rnotenn  unnderrfanngenn,  Patt  itt  guw  mu^he 
herr^henn  her     Pe  lif  7  ec  pe  sawle.    11 723  ff. 

§  122.  Der  Konjunktiv  wird  analytisch  durch  shollde 
gebildet.  Starkes  Verbum:  Forr  ^i/f  patt  Godd  ne  mihhte 
nohht  Pa  helless  herenn  ringenn,  .  .  .  Godd  wollde  himm 
wreTcenn  0  pe  preost,  Swa  patt  he  swelltenn  shollde.  910  ff. 
He  toc  forrprihht  all  opennli^  To  shcewenn  hu  gho  shollde, 
Purrh  Godess  iville,  wurrpenn  sJcet  Off  Hali^  Gast  wipp 
childe,  Swa  Patt  gho  pohh  ma^gphadess  Icen  Ne  shollde  nohht 
forrlesenn.  2295 ff.  —  Schwaches  Verbum:  Forr  patt 
he  wollde  don  himm  pcer  Inn  idell  ^ellp  to  fallenn,  Purrh 
patt  he  shollde  cumenn  dun  Purrh  hiss  goddcunnde  mahhte, 
Swa  patt  he  nohht  ne  shollde  hiss  fot  JJppo  pe  staness  hirr- 
tenn.  11 973 ff.  —  shollde  +  ben:  7  gho  toc  wel  wipp  Godess 
word  To  wurrpenn  siva  wipp  childe,  Patt  ^ho  pohhwheppre 
shollde  hen  Mag^denn  all  pwerrt  üt  clene.  2457  ff.  [Pohh 
patt  te]  laffdig  Marge  wass  Swa  sellcuplihe  ivurrpedd  Purrh 
Drihhtin,  patt  gho  shollde  hen  Ällmahhtig  Godess  moderr, 
Ne  toc  gho  pohh  nan  modigleggc,   2629  ff. ;  vgl.  2326. 
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§  123.  Zur  Umschreibung  dient  munnde:  7  forrpi  mihhte 
fcer  2^e  child  Füll  dcerneliJce  Uggenn,  Swa  patt  himm 
Arrdielaiv  ])e  hing     Ne  munnde  pcer  nohht  seJcenn.   8475  ff. 


YII.  Modalsätze. 

§  124.  Im  Modalsatze  sind  die  synthetischen  Formen 
zahh-eich  erhalten,  der  tiberwiegende  Teil  fällt  auf  wcere  im 
sog.  bedingten  Vergleichssatze.  Starke  Verba.  Praesens: 
Forr  pu  ne  mihht  nohht  ledenn  her  Na  lettre  lif  onn  eor^e, 
Pann  iss  patt  tu  piverrt  ut  forrse,  7  all  ptverrt  ut  fornverrpe 
All  tveorelldliJce  lif  7  lusst,  7  fle  fra  menn  tili  tvesste, 
1624  ff ;  vgl.  3226.  3227.  3229.  Praeteritum:  7  tatt  he  badd 
hemm  alle  gan  7  rihhtenn  Godess  sti^hess  Patt  wass  alls  iff 
he  hcede  hemm  gan  7  clennsenn  here  pohhtess,  9593  ff.  7 
mann  ma^^  unnderrstanndenn  itt  jS  onn  an  operr  tvise^ 
Alls  iff'  pe  Laferrd  ^cefe  puss  Anndsivere  onn^ceyi  pe  deofell. 
12013  ff.  ...  he  toc  an  ^errde,  Swa  patt  teg^  alle  prenng- 
de7in  ut  Off  all  patt  miccle  temple,  All  alls  itt  {tvcere  all 
oferr  hemm  0  lo^he  7)  all  tofelle.  16 181  ff.  Piss  tvord  he 
segsde,  7  itt  ivass  sop  Alls  itt  off  heffne  come.  18693 f.; 
vgl.  13693.  14481.  14600.  14718.  14836.  14930.  15026. 
Schwaches  Verbum  im  Praesens:  Forr  Nasarcep  onn  Enng- 
lissh  iss  Alls  iff  pu  nemmne  Uosstme.  3630 f.  —  be{o):  Pin 
Laferrd  Godd  Allmahhti^  wat  .  .  .  Patt  nafe  icc  nohht  off 
meteJcinn  Till  me,  ne  tili  min  ivenyichell,  Wipputenn  mele 
alls  itt  heo  rihht  An  hanndfull  iyin  an  fetless.  8643  ff.  7 
nile  he  rihht  nohht  follghenn  pa  Patt  hidenn  here  sinness, 
7  Icetenn  alls  itt  swa  ne  he  Biforenn  menness  ehne.  13 656 ff.; 
vgl.  330.  1631.  3231.  —  wcere:  Pe  Laferrd  wrohhie  an  swepe 
pcer  All  alls  itt  wcere  off  wippess.  15812  f.  7  ^iff^ pu  Drihhtin 
nohht  ne  mihht  J^et  laJcenn  himm  tociveme,  Swa  summ  pe 
woßre  nedj  tvipp  lamb  Off  sop  unnshapi^nesse.  7939  ff\  Rihht 
all  allsiva  comm  Sannt  Johan  Biforenn  Crist  to  manne 
Rihht  allse  he  tvcere  roivivst  7  reord,  7  Crist  te  tvord  tceraff- 
terr.  9567  ff;  vgl.  P.  79.  589.  603.  1261.  1391.  1417.  1474. 
1740.  1985.  3164.  3655.  3694.  3937.  4004.  5620.  5840.  5970. 
6442.  6592.  6743.  8178.  9050.  9687.  9734.  10270.  10337. 
10339.    11117.    11930.    12447.    12449.    12646.    12745.  13141. 
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13161.  13179.  14221.  14417.  14495.  14519.  14641.  14666. 
14759.  14799.  14887.  14987.  15012.  15241.  15513.  15563. 
15803.    16179.    16184.    16800.    16896.    18791.    19068. 

§  125.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  äufserlich  nicht 
erkennbar.  Schwache  Verba.  Praesens:  Alls  iff' icc  fede 
üvennti^  menn,  Icc  fede  tene  7  fife.  10  747  f.  Praeteritum: 
Bihht  swa  comm  ])anne  Sannt  Johan  Firrst  wij)p  hiss  Utile 
lare  Alls  iff  he  brohhte  Icechedom  7  herrtess  e^hesallfe. 
9423  ff.  7  let  hemm  all  hemm  ane  Oan  J)e^gre  weg^e  all  swa 
summ  he  Bihht  nohht  off  hemm  ne  rohhte.  9022  ff.  Pa  beß 
hemm  ^arrJcedd  mare  inoh  7  tverrse  pine  inn  helle,  Pann  iff 
pe^^  haffdenn  herrd  itt  nohht  Ne  skarnedd  teer  onn^ceness. 
7394ff.;  vgl.  6143.  12984.  Sehr  oft  kommt  se^^de{nn)  vor: 
7  Jdss  wass  se^gd  alls  ift^  Pe^^  Jmss  Wipp  opre  wordess  se^^- 
denn.  15354  f.  Patt  ivass  alls  iff  he  se^^de.  13611.  7  tatt 
wass  se^sd  alls  iff'  he  puss  Wipp  openn  spceche  se^^de. 
10974f.;  vgl.  375.  2316.  7121.  7341.  9513.  9585.  9605.  9795. 
10294.  10354.  10388.  11029.  11541.  11555.  11673.  12001. 
12005.  12885.  12901.  12910.  13011.  13333.  13360.  13411. 
13575.  13587.  13645.  14353.  16223.  16330.  17096.  17156. 
17620.  17655.  17667.  17717.  17763.  18273.  18716.  18761. 
19246.  19334.  —  wcerenn:  Purrh  sivillc  pe^^  herenn  Hos- 
lennd  Crist  Alls  iff'  pe^^  harrte  wcerenn  Off  tvheless  fowwre, 
forr  patt  all  .  .  .  P.  47  ff.  Whatt  takenn  shcewesst  tu  tili  uss 
Patt  dost  tuss  pise  dedess,  Patt  tu  derrfliJce  drifesst  all  Piss 
follc  üt  off  piss  minnstre  .  .  .  Alls  iff  pe^^  tvcerenn  pine 
menn    7  tine  peivwess  alle.   16 194  ff. 

§  126.  Der  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  eines  starken  Verbums 
wird  einmal  analytisch  mit  mihhte  gebildet.  7  swa  te^g 
letenn  wel  off  patt  Patt  Abraham  hemm  streonde,  Alls  iff 
patt  mihhte  berrghenn  hemm     Wipputenn  gode  dedess.    9821  ff. 

§  127.  Auch  für  shollde  als  Umschreibung  findet  sich 
nur  ein  Beleg:  .  .  .  he  sennde  Hiss  a^henn  Sune  Allmahhtig 
Oodd  To  polenn  dcep  0  rode,  Alls  iff  he  shollde  lesenn  üt 
Pe  middellcerd  off  helle.   17  526  ff. 

In  den  folgenden  Beispielen  wird  man  besser  shollde  selb- 
ständigen  Wert    zuerkennen:     I>e   deofell   brohhte   Jesu   Crist 
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Wippiite7i7i  0  ])e  temmple  TJppoJin  an  scete  uppo  pe  rof,  All 
alls  he  shollde  spellenn.  11957  ff.  7  hise  cnihhtess  alle  imcen 
For])  gede}in  wipp  pe  beere,  Wipp  heore  tvcepenn  alle  hun, 
Swa  summ  pe^^  sholldemi  fihhtetm.    8185 ff.;  vgl.  7711. 

§  128.  Wollde  steht  in  der  Analysis.  Starkes  Verbum: 
Pe^^  tohenn  pcer  to  fra^^nenn  Crist  Off  whcere  he  wass  off 
harne,  7  tatt  wass  se^^d  all  siva  summ  pe^g  Himm  ivoll- 
denn  pcere  fra^^nenn.  12984 ft'.;  vgl.  12993.  12999.  Schwache 
Verba:  7  efft,  giff  patt  he  lupe  dun  All  sMpelces  tili  eorpe 
...  Patt  lücere  modi^nesse  7  idell  ^ellp  to  shmwenn  swa 
Hiss  Goddcunndnessess  mahhte  Onn  idell,  7  loipputenyi  ned, 
Alls  iff  he  wollde  le^gkenn.  12  037  ff.  Forr  oer  pe^s  wolldenn 
polenn  dap  Wipp  alle  Jcinne  pine,  ^r  payin  pe^s  wolldenn 
gilltenn  ohht     Onn^ceness  Godess  wille.    6316  ff. ;    vgl.  12515. 

Nicht  als  Umschreibung  steht  wollde:  Forr  patt  he  wollde 
tacnenn  swa  Patt  he  wass  cumenn  panne  Off  heffne  inntill 
piss  middellcerd,  All  rihht  alls  iff  he  wollde  Bridale  settenn. 
14 154  ff.  ...  Crist,  all  ennglepeode  läng,  Wass  horenn  her 
to  manne,  Alls  iff'  he  ^cen  pe  lape  gast  Wipp  here  wollde 
fihhtenn.   3904  ff. 

YIII.   Relativsätze. 

§  129.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  des  Konjunktivs 
stehen  in  Relativsätzen,  die  sich  an  andere  Sätze  anschliefsen, 
die  ebenfalls  den  Konjunktiv  enthalten.  Belegt  ist  mit  einer 
Ausnahme  nur  wcere.  Praeteritum  eines  starken  Verbums: 
7  mann  ma^g  unnderrstanndenn  piss  "^et  onn  an  operr  wise, 
Patt  axe  shollde  pa  heon  sett  Rihht  att  te  treowwess  rote, 
7  ec  Patt  nie  an  ifell  treo  Patt  ifell  wasstme  beere,  Pa  shollde 
wurrpenn  hcewenn  upp  7  i  pe  fir  beon  tvorrpenn.  10061  ff. 
—  wcere:  7  ^ede  pcer  wipp  hire  child  All  all  se  feie  monepp, 
Alls  iff  itt  wcere  an  operr  child,  Patt  wcere  onn  hire  streonedd. 
3162  ff.  Menn  wenndenn  patt  he  wcere  Crist  Patt  tanne 
cumefin  wcere.  9233  f.  7  forr  to  drinnkenn  gastli^  witt  Ut 
off  stafflike  fetless,  Swa  summ  itt  wcere  winess  drinnch  Patt 
tvcere  off  waterr  wharrfedd.  11 116 ff.;  vgl.  1812.  1988.  3177. 
10272.  15008.  Der  folgende  Satz  ist  als  partieller  Bedingungs- 
satz aufzufassen:    7   7iollde  nohht  te  Laferrd  Crist     Att  tatt 
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bridaless  scete    Hemm  wirrlcemi  win  inoh  off  nohht    Patt  wcere 
himm  lihht  to  for])enn.   15178flf. 

§  130.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  auf  serlich  nicht 
erkennbar;  meist  stehen  sie  in  den  sog.  verallgemeinerten 
Relativsätzen,  die  sich  auf  ein  vorhergehendes  all,  swillc  etc. 
beziehen.  Das  ae.  hatte  hier  neben  seltenem  Indikativ  meist 
den  Konjunktiv  (vgl.  Hotz  §31  ff.,  Prollius  §  7  ff.)  und  da  sich 
in  diesen  Sätzen  häufig  die  analytischen  Formen  mit  shulenn 
finden  (siehe  §132),  so  wird  man  auch  diese  formell  nicht  er- 
kennbaren als  Konjunktive  auffassen  müssen.  Starke  Verba 
im  Praesens:  7  swilTke  sinndenn  alle  ])a  Patt  .  .  .  le^hemi, 
Swa  patt  te^^  hrinngenn  miJcell  follc  Ut  off  pe  rihhte  we^ge. 
10019 ff.  Der  Relativsatz  steht  im  Bereiche  eines  im  Haupt- 
satz ausgedrückten  Wunsches :  7  forrpi  wass  pe  Laferrd  Crist 
Off  preostess  Jcijin  onn  eorpe,  Forr  patt  he  loollde  ivurrpenn 
lac  Patt  preostess  unnderrfangenn.  357  ff.  Praeteritum :  7  all 
piss  Ulke  ^cefenn  forp  Pe  Laferrd  Cristess  posstless,  Purrh 
hanndgang  upponn  alle  pa  Patt  fulluhht  unnderrfenge7in. 
15 990  ff.  7  alle,  patt  tatt  la^hehoc  Forrletenn  7  forrwurrpenn 
.  .  .  Pe^^  alle  turrndenn  hemm  tili  Crist  To  lernenn  Cristess 
lare.  13 150 ff.  Schwache  Verba.  Praesens:  Patt  iss  patt 
tire  Drihhtin  uss  Forr^ife  purrh  hiss  are,  AU  patt  we  gill- 
tenn  himm  onn^oen,  I  pohht,  i  word,  i  dede,  Patt  het  forr- 
^ife  uss  all  rihht  siva,  Summ  we  forr^ifenn  opre  All  patt 
te^S  gilltemi  uss  onn^cen  Onn  ani^  Icinne  wise.  5442  ff.  7 
tohh  swa  pehh  iss  Jied  tatt  he  Bredinng  7  a^he  sette  Onn 
alle  pa  patt  lufenn  topp  7  woh  7  unnsahhtnesse.  7184  ff. 
7  swillhe  sinndenn  alle  pa  Patt  peowwtenn  Godd  tocweme 
Wipp  clene  pohht,  wipp  clene  word,  Wipp  clene  trowwpe  7 
dede,  10041  ff.;  vgl.  10020.  Praeteritum.  Der  Hauptsatz 
enthält  einen  Wunsch,  der  sich  noch  über  den  Nebensatz 
erstreckt:  Forr  nollde  he  chesemi  nan  off  pa  Patt  cupenn 
mikell  lare,   13932  f. 

§  131.  Sichere  Belege  für  die  Verwendung  von  mu^henn 
zur  Umsehreibung  des  Konjunktivs  sind  die  folgenden,  in  denen 
das  Modalverb  selbst  die  erkennbare  Flexion  des  Konjunktivs 
zeigt.      Starke  Verba:    To  fülle  sop  I  segge  pe     Patt  niss 
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wan  mann  onn  erpe  Patt  mughe  Godess  riche  sen  Butt  he 
he  hormn  tivi^ess.  17092  ff.  Forr  nass  nan  tvimmann  lorenn 
her  ...  Ne  nan  ne  heo])  her  i  ])iss  lif  Äffterr  pe  laffdig 
Mar^e,  Patt  mughe  wurrpenii  hire  lic  Inn  ani^  hali^nesse. 
2563  ff.  Seil  me,  Peterr,  forr  erplig  fe  Off  Haiig  Gast  sivillc 
mahhte,  Purrh  whatt  icc  mughe  sjpehenn  wel  Wipp  alle  pede 
spcechess.  16060  ff.  —  ben:  Niss  nani  ping  patt  mughe  ben 
Wipp  Godd  off  efenn  mahhte.  1839  f.  Forr  niss  7ian  eorplig 
Jiinedom  .  .  .  Patt  oivivhar  elless  mughe  beii  Butt  i  pa 
foivwre  daless.    12 131  ff. 

Neben  diesen  stehen  eine  Reihe  von  Beispielen,  in  denen 
mughenn  in  der  Indikativform  erscheint.  Auch  hier  könnte 
man  zunächst  an  eine  Umschreibung  des  Konjunktivs  denken, 
z.  B.  Forr  niss  nan  mann  patt  ivirrlcenn  magg  Pa  tacness 
patt  tu  wirrhesst.  16626  f.  Forr  niss  nan  mahht  patt  bettre 
magg  Pe  winnenn  eche  blisse.  4974  f.  Aber  diese  Fälle  ver- 
langen eine  andere  Erklärung.  Schon  im  ae.  steht  in  der- 
artigen Sätzen  neben  dem  Konjunktiv  der  Indikativ,  der  im 
me.  immer  mehr  um  sich  greift.  Auch  Orrm  kannte  ihn,  vgl. 
z.  B.  Forr  niss  nan  mann  patt  turrnepp  rihht  Till  Crist  wipp 
fülle  trowwpe.  13800  f.  Es  kann  daher  auch  rnags  als  In- 
dikativ gefalst  werden,  und  zwar  wird  es  zur  Umschreibung 
des  einfachen  Verbs  gebraucht.  Dies  findet  sich,  wie  der 
sonstige  Sprachgebrauch  Orrms  beweist,  häufiger  bei  ihm  und 
konnte  geschehen,  da  die  Hinzufügung  von  mushenn  begriff- 
lich keinen  Unterschied  bedeutete.  Der  Grund  hierfür  wird 
in  der  Metrik  liegen  (Pe  rime  swa  to  fillennl),  der  Stil  bekam 
dadurch  einen  Teil  jener  schwerfälligen  Breite,  oft  mit  einer 
gewissen  Würde  vereinigt,  die  für  ihn  charakteristisch  ist. 
Vgl.  z.  B.  Purrh  whatt  mann  unnderrstanndepp  wel  5536  und 
7  here  icc  unnderrstanndenn  magg  11813;  Nu,  laferrdinngess, 
lohe  we  Whatt  tiss  magg  uss  bitacnenn.  918  f.  und  7  uss 
birrp  lohenn  whatt  itt  seggp,  7  wJiatt  itt  uss  bitacnepp.  19395  f.; 
Ne  nohht  niss  lihht  to  seggenn  gunnc  Shorrtlig  wipp  foeioe 
wordcss,  Whcer  mann  magg  ßidenn  alle  pa  Patt  pewwtenn 
me  tocweme.   13  020  ff.    (magg  findenn  =  findepp). 

Der  Konjunktiv  Praeteriti  wird  sehr  wahrscheinlich  im 
folgenden  Beispiel  (mit  vorhergehendem  swillc)  umschrieben: 
.  .  .  /te  wass  Godess  Sune  7   Godd,     7  swillc  aii  mann  onn 
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eor^c      Patt   mihhte   Icsenn   all   mannkinn      Ut  off  Adamcss 
sinne,   12680  ff. 

§  132.  Häufig  wird  die  Analysis  durch  shollde  aus- 
gedrückt. Beim  starken  Verbum:  Patt  gri])p  wass  seit  tili 
alle  pa,  Swa  summ  pe  Goddspell  Mpepp^  Patt  sholldenn 
ivurrpenn  gode  menn,  7  hahbcnn  a^^  god  wille  Till  pa  patt 
sholldenn  unnderrfon  Wipp  blisse  Cristess  come,  7  nohht  tili 
pa  Jjatt  sholldenn  himm  .  . .  fomverrpenn.  3952  ff.  To  timm- 
hrenn  himm  Jjurrh  hiss  fulluhht  An  casstell  ^cen  pe  defellj 
An  Crisstnedd  follc  patt  shollde  wel  Purrh  rihht  god  troww- 
pess  wcepenn,  Wel  stanndenn  ^cen  pe  lape  gast.  18 112  ff. 
Forr  uss  to  tacnenn  mihell  ping  Patt  sippjenn  shollde  wurr- 
pemi.  7020  f.  7  forr  patt  Sannt  Johan  wass  sennd,  Swa 
summ  icc  hdbbe  shcewedd  To  spellenn  off  pe  Laferrd  Crist 
Patt  shollde  cumenn  newenn.  9435 ff.;  vgl.  2222.  2313.  3760. 
4040/1.  4042.  7239.  8196.  8614.  9732.  10078.  10078/9.  11160. 
11160/1.  16268,70.  16593.  16805.  17630/1.  18345.  18906. 
18911.  19544.  19879.  Schwache  Verba:  Forr  pcer  wass 
greggpedd  scete  0  lofft  Till  pa  patt  sholldenn  spellenn, 
11961  f.  7  t(Br  he  hadd  forr  alle  pa  Patt  onn  himm  sholl- 
denn lefenn.  1152  f.  7  all  swa  summ  he  droh  pe  follc  To 
lufenn  7  to  cnawenn  Patt  rihhtwisnessess  lihht,  tatt  Crist 
Pa  shollde  Irinngenn  newenn.  18 156  ff.  7  ^iff  pe^^  haffdenn 
lefe  tili  All  affterr  pe^^re  wille  To  täkenn  off  pe  la^heleod 
Patt  tatt  te^g  sholldenn  nittenn.  I^eg^  munndenn  fon  att 
oferrdon  Purrh  sinnfidl  gredi^nesse.  10 229 ff.;  vgl.  3621. 
3762.  3852/3.  3875.  3958/9.  3987.  4026/7.  4040.  4118.  8825/6. 
9899.  10236.  10801.  11285.  12959.  14161.  14224/5.  14961. 
15787.  15826/7.  16010.  16268.  17630.  19373.  —  shollde  + 
he{o)n:  ^  forr  to  chesenn  himm  an  follc  Off  all  mannUnn 
onn  eorpe  Patt  shollde  beon  hiss  a^henn  hird  7  himm  all 
pwerrt  üt  cweme.  11 234  ff.  7  sippenn  se^^de  he  sone  anan 
Wipp  all  füll  openn  spceche  Purrh  whatt  itt  shollde  sene  ben 
Patt  ^ho  wass  Godd  fall  cweme.  2207  ff.  Inoh  he  tvrappepp 
himm  wipp  menn  Jiyf  patt  he  depe  sinness  7  all  patt  ifell 
iss  7  woh  Findepp  i  menness  herrtess,  Patt  sholldenn  ben 
hiss  a^henn  hus  To  resstenn  himm  pcerinne.  15 836 ff.;  vgl. 
2489.  4044.  7254.  8815/6.  9511.  9635.  14162.  14962.  18117/8. 
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Hier  seien  auch  die  sog.  Lokalsätze  erwähnt.  Starkes 
Verbum :  7  ec  ^cer  ^edenn  uipp  ])e  lic  Füll  wel  fif  hunndredd 
])eiuwess,  To  strawwenn  gode  gresess  pcer,  Patt  stunnkenn 
sioipe  swete,  JBiforenn  patt  stinnkennde  lic  Peer  menn  itt 
herenn  sholldenn.  8191  ff.  Schwaches  Verbum:  7  Helyas 
forrprihht  anan  Peer  stah  innto  patt  Jcarrte,  7  i  patt 
harrte  wass  he  hrohht  TiU-pcer  he  wunnenn  shollde.  8705 ff.; 
vgl.  5207. 

§  133.  Der  Konjunktiv  ist  durch  wilenn  umschrieben 
bei  einem  schwachen  Verbum.  Praesens :  . . .  Godess peoww 
himm  ^eorne  Urrp  Bipennhenn  7  Ulohenn,  Off  all  patt  tatt 
he  wile  don  7  tatt  he  wile  mcelemi.  2916  ff.  Praeteritum:  7 
menn  wipp  sillferr  scetenn  pcer  To  lenen  itt  te  lede,  Patt 
sillferr  wcere  rcedi^  pcer  Till  pa  patt  woUdenn  offrenn, 
7  ec  tili  pa  patt  wolldenn  ohht  Biggenn  tili  pe^^re  laJcess, 
15794  ff 

§  134.  Die  Analysis  wird  einmal  durch  munnde  aus- 
gedrückt: .  .  .  pe^^  unnderrstodenn  loel,  Patt  teg^re  Iure 
munnde  7  teg^re  la^he  all  endedd  hen  Purrh  Cristess  newe 
larCy  Patt  munnde  ^ifenn  gastli^  witt  Onn  hali^  boJcess  lare, 
7  tcBchenn  follc  to  pewwtenn  Godd  All  onn  an  operr  ivise. 
19  795  ff. 


IX.  Kausalsätze. 

§135.  Die  synthetische  Form  des  Konjunktivs  Praete- 
riti  findet  sich  einmal  bei  einem  starken  Verbum,  der 
Kausalsatz  steht  innerhalb  eines  Finalsatzes.  Patt  whase 
stungcnn  wcere  off  hemm  Purrh  pa  firene  neddress,  He 
shollde  sone  loJcenn  upp  0  patt  brasene  neddre,  7  purrh 
patt  he  sce^he  pcer  onn    He  shollde  taJcenn  böte.   17421  ff. 

§  136.  Als  formell  nicht  erkennbaren  synthetischen 
Konjunktiv  wird  man  die  folgende  Form  im  Kausalsatze  an- 
sehen müssen :  Patt  steffne  patt  off  heoffne  comm  .  >  >  off  hiss 
Sune  Space  patt  word  Forr  all  pe  follkess  nede;  Forr  patt 
tc$$   sholldenn   täkenn   ivel      Wipp   Crist   7    ivipp   hiss   larCf 
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Purrh  patt  tegg  herrdeyin  patt  he  wass     Sop  Godess  Sune  off 
heoff'ne.    10962  ff. 

§  137.     Die    analytischen    Formen    werden    meist   mit 
shollde   gebildet.      Die    starken   Verba   sind    umschrieben: 

7  he  ladd  settenn  upp  o  writt  All  mannkinn,  forr  to  lolcenn 
Hu  mihell  fehh  he  mihhte  swa  Off  all  pe  weorelld  sammnenn, 
Purrh  patt  himm  shollde  off  illc  an  mann  An  peninng  wurr- 
penn  reccnedd.  3282  ff.  Forr  patt  menn  sholldenn  cumenn 
forrp  7  offrenn  pess  te  mare,  Purrh  Jjatt  menn  sholldenn 
flndenn  itt  All  rcedi^  pcer  to  higgenn,  15 790 ff.;  vgl.  447. 
9619.  11975.  12512.  Schwache  Verba:  . . ,  he  wass  Godess 
Sune  7  Godd,  7  swillc  an  mann  onn  eorpe  Patt  mihhte 
lesen7i  all  manyikmn  tlt  off  Adamess  sinne,  Purrh  patt  he 
shollde  polejin  dcep  All  gilltelces  0  rode.  12680  ff.  Patt  seg^de 
he  wiss  forrpi  patt  Crist  Pa  shollde  newenn  turrnenn  Jti- 
disshenn  follc  tili  Crisstenndom  Purrh  hise  Leorninngcnihhtess, 
7  hrinngenn  hemm  tili  heoffness  cerd  Inntill  hiss  Mneriche 
7  teere  rixlenn  oferr  hemm  Wipputenn  ende  i  hlisse.  2231  ff.; 
vgl.  2217/8.  10760.  11240/1.  11243.  12860.  13171.  17487. 
17487/8.  19225.  —  shollde  -f  heon:  Crist  se^gde  patt  he 
shollde  pcer  Illc  rihhtwisnesse  fillenn,  Purrh  patt  he  shollde 
fullhtnedd  heon  Att  Sannt  Johaness  hande.  10910 ff.  Patt 
t^SS  P'i'G  wcerenn  off  an  tun  Beppsayda  ^ehatenn,  Patt 
tacnepp,  patt  te^^  alle  pre  An  tvikenn  sholldenn  hdbbenn, 
Purrh  patt  te^g  sholldenn  posstless  hen  To  spellenn  alle  lede. 
13454ff.;  vgl.  10758. 

munnde  dient  einmal  zur  Umschreibung:  Patt  wass  pe 
land  off  Galileo  Patt  himm  wass  bedenn  seheym,  Forrpi  patt 
Arrchelaw  pe  hing    Pcer  munnde  cumenn  seldenn.   8465  ff. 


Ergebnisse. 

§  138.  Wie  die  in  den  vorhergehenden  §§  angeführten 
Beispiele  zeigen,  sind  im  Orrmulum  die  alten  synthetischen 
Formen  des  Konjunktivs  sowie  auch  die  analytischen  in  grolser 
Zahl  vorhanden.  Im  Folgenden  sollen  zunächst  einige  stati- 
stische Angaben  gemacht  werden,  sie  lassen  sich  am  besten 
in  einer  tabellarischen  Übersicht  veranschaulichen. 
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Aus  diesen  Einzelfeststellungen  ergibt  sich  als  Gesamt- 
resultat,!) dafs  573  synthetischen  Formen  580  analytische 
gegenüberstehen,  beide  finden  sich  also  ungefähr  gleich  häufig. 
Von  den  ersteren  sind  427  formell  vom  Indikativ  unterschieden, 
während  13(3  formell  mit  ihm  zusammenfallen.  Diese  äufserlich 
nicht  erkennbaren  Konjunktive,  die  etwa  ein  Viertel  der  Ge- 
samtheit ausmachen,  haben  also  bei  Orrm  noch  in  verhältnis- 
mälsig  hohem  Grade  das  Vermögen  bewahrt,  die  syntaktischen 
Funktionen  des  Konjunktivs  auszudrücken.  Im  Zusammenhang 
des  Satzes,  vor  allem  in  Verbindung  mit  gewissen  Konjunk- 
tionen, mit  denen  dieser  Modus  seit  alters  her  verknüpft  war, 
wurden  sie  vom  sprachlichen  Bewufstsein  noch  deutlich  als 
Konjunktive  empfunden.  Daneben  aber  zeigen  die  Umschrei- 
bungen, dafs  offenbar  in  vielen  andern  Fällen  das  Bedürfnis 
vorhanden  war,  den  Konjunktiv  bestimmter  durch  die.Ana- 
lysis  zum  Ausdruck  zu  bringen,  um  alle  Zweideutigkeit,  die 
ja  häufig  genug  eintreten  konnte,  zu  vermeiden.  So  fällt 
denn  der  gröfste  Teil  der  Umschreibungen  auf  Formen,  deren 
synthetische  Konjunktive  mit  den  entsprechenden  Formen  des 
Indikativs  gleich  lauten  würden:  326  von  580.  Den  Haupt- 
anteil hieran  haben  die  Praeterita  der  schwachen  Verba  (253). 
Sie  waren,  nachdem  durch  lautliche  Entwicklung  die  Plurale 
zusammengefallen  waren,  mit  den  Praeterita  des  Indikativs  in 
allen  Formen  aulser  der  zweiten  Person  Singularis  gleich. 
Bei  Orrm  ist  auch  diese  dem  Indikativ  angeglichen,  in  Ana- 
logie mit  den  übrigen  Personen  (vgl.  das  Beispiel  §  103).  Der 
Rest  der  analytischen  Formen  dieser  Art  umschreibt  32  Prae- 
sentia  starker  und  schwacher  Verba  (mit  seltenen  Ausnahmen 
den  Plural)  und  41  Praeterita  starker  Verba  im  Plural.  Von 
den  zur  Umschreibung  dienenden  Verben  ist  bei  weitem  am 
meisten  shulenn  verwendet,  es  folgt  mu^henn,  welches  das  sich 
am  seltensten  findende  mofenn,  dem  es  in  der  Bedeutung  in 
vielen  Fällen  gleichkam,  fast  ganz  verdrängt,  dann  wilenn 
und  mune.    Die  genauen  Zahlen  sind :    shulenn  397,  mu^hemi 

*)  Die  Formen  von  beo7i  verteilen  sich  folgendermafsen :  synthetische 
Formen  be  (o)  78  X  wcere  1 54  X ,  nicht  erkennbar  ben  1  X  ivcerenn  2  X ,  um- 
schrieben das  Praesens  19  X,  das  Praeterltum  80  X.  Von  den  570  syn- 
thetischen Formen  fallen  also  232  auf  beon,  während  umschrieben  sind 
99  von  580. 
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106,  wÜennib,  muneSl,  motenn2\.  Es  entsteht  die  Frage, 
wie  diese  Verben  in  formeller  Hinsicht  aufzufassen  seien.  Sie 
wurden  zur  Bildung  der  analytischen  Formen  gebraucht,  weil 
sie  vermöge  ihres  begrifflichen  Inhalts  geeignet  waren,  die 
verschiedenen  Bedeutungen  des  Konjunktivs  wiederzugeben. 
Auf  ihrer  besonderen  Bedeutung  beruht  daher  ihre  besondere 
Verwendung  in  den  einzelnen  Satzarten,  wie  sie  aus  der 
Tabelle  ersichtlich  ist.  Diese  Bedeutung  allein  hätte  dazu 
genügt,  ohne  irgend  ein  äufseres  Zeichen  des  Konjunktivs  den 
Modus  wiederzugeben.  Aber  soweit  das  Material  hierüber 
Aufschlufs  gibt,  deutet  alles  darauf  hin,  dafs  bei  Orrm  diese 
Verba  selbst  als  formelle  Konjunktive  aufzufassen  sind,  dieser 
also  gewissermafsen  zweimal  ausgedrückt  ist  durch  den  be- 
grifflichen Inhalt  und  die  Endung.  Denn  tiberall  dort,  wo 
wir  eine  äulserlich  erkennbare  Konjunktivform  erwarten 
können,  d.  h.  nur  im  Singular  des  Praesens,  ist  sie  stets  ge- 
braucht, und  es  findet  sich  kein  Beispiel,  wo  in  diesem  Falle 
der  Indikativ  steht.  Dagegen  spricht  nicht  die  zweite  Person 
Singularis  Praeteriti  auf  -esst,  denn  diese  ist,  wie  oben  er- 
wähnt wurde,  analogisch  auch  sonst  aus  dem  Indikativ  ein- 
gedrungen. Eine  Erklärung  dieser  Tatsache  lälst  sich  darin 
finden,  dafs  die  Inhalte  dieser  Verba  in  vielen  Fällen  noch 
deutlich  empfunden  wurden  und  ihnen  daher  noch  ein  gewisser 
selbständiger  Wert  zugeschrieben  wurde,  der  so  gleichsam 
formell  zum  Ausdruck  kam.  Besonders  für  die  frühe  Zeit  ist 
dies  ja  durchaus  verständlich,  zumal  da  die  Erhaltung  der 
Bedeutungen  begünstigt  wurde  durch  die  sonstige  Existenz 
der  Verba,  z.  T.  noch  als  Begriffsverba  (vgl.  Weyel  S.  llff.) 
oder  in  anderen  Funktionen. 

Unter  den  analytischen  Formen  findet  sich  ein  grolser 
Teil  (254),  für  den  die  synthetischen  Formen  formell  nicht 
mit  dem  Indikativ  gleich  lauteten,  und  es  fragt  sich,  wie  diese 
zu  beurteilen  seien.  Als  für  die  formellen  Indikativ -Konjunktive 
die  Umschreibung  aufkam  und  sich  allmählich  immer  mehr 
ausbildete,  war  natürlich  die  Möglichkeit  gegeben,  dieses  Mittel 
auch  für  diejenigen  Formen  zu  verwenden,  die  deutlich  er- 
kennbar waren  und  somit  fähig,  die  alten  Funktionen  auch 
weiter  klar  zum  Ausdruck  zu  bringen.  Alle  die  besonderen 
Bedeutungen,  die   die  verschiedenen  Verben  in  der  Analysis 
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wiedergaben,  lagen  ursprünglich  in  der  einen  synthetischen 
Form  vereinigt,  und  je  nach  dem  Zusammenhang  trat  die  eine 
oder  die  andere  hervor,  wenn  auch  oft  hier  einer  mehrfachen 
Deutung  Raum  gegeben  war.  Da  aber  dort,  wo  eine  einzelne 
Form  mehrere  Bedeutungen  ausdrücken  mufs,  die  einzelne 
Bedeutung  nicht  so  hervortreten  kann,  als  da,  wo  für  sie  ein 
besonderes  Ausdrucksmittel  vorhanden  ist,  so  ist  ersichtlich, 
dals  man  auch  für  diese  Fälle  die  Umschreibungen  verwendete, 
wenn  es  sich  darum  handelte,  eine  einzelne  Bedeutung  vor 
den  andern  hervorzuheben.  Diese  Verhältnisse  lassen  sich  am 
besten  an  den  Bedingungssätzen  zeigen,  ein  Beispiel  mag  hier 
das  Gesagte  veranschaulichen.  18839 ff.  heilst  es:  Forr  ^iff 
menn  tvolldeiin  7iimmn  goni  Pe^^  mihhtenn  imnderrstanndemi, 
Patt  he  wass  wiss  ÄUmahhtis  Oodd  Patt  alle  shaffte  lorohMe, 
Nun  ist  es  zweifellos  (wie  die  synthetischen  Beispiele  zeigen), 
dafs  Orrm  hier  auch  hätte  schreiben  können  unter  Einfügung 
einiger  Füllwörter:  Forr  ^iff  menn  nomeyin  rihht  god  gom 
Bihht  ivel  pe^^  unnderrstodenn  etc.,  und  diese  alten  Formen 
hätten  hier  denselben  Sinn  haben  können.  Aber  doch  nicht 
in  eindeutiger  Weise.  Der  Zusammenhang  hätte  auch  andere 
Auffassungen  zugelassen,  die  eine  leichte  Bedeutungsnuance 
ergeben  hätten,  etwa  an  Stelle  des  wolldenn  :  mihhtenn  ein 
munndenn  :  munndenn  oder  miinndenn  :  mihhtenn  oder  munn- 
denn  :  sholldenn  und  noch  verschiedene  weitere.  Indem  Orrm 
hier  gerade  diese  Hilfsverba  wählt,  erhält  er  einen  Sinn,  den 
wir  verstärkt  wiedergeben  könnten:  Wenn  die  Menschen  acht 
geben  wollten,  so  könnten  sie  verstehen.  Hiermit  vergleiche 
man  noch  das  folgende  Beispiel:  Ne  pcer  ne  fand  he  ncenne 
drinnch  Patt  drunnkennesse  foUghepp;  7  tohh  het  owwhar 
funde  pcer,  Ne  wollde  het  ncefre  cunnenn,  Forr  he  tvass 
ftlledd  all  purrh  Godd  Off  Haiig  Gastess  drinnchess.  831  ff. 
Das  synthetische  funde  hat  hier  deutlich  den  Sinn  eines 
mihhte  findenn.  Dieselbe  Unterschiedslosigkeit  in  der  Ver- 
wendung der  synthetischen  und  analytischen  Form  zeigen  die 
folgenden  Sätze:  7  efft  giff  patt  he  lupe  dun  All  sJcapelces 
tili  eorpe  Purrh  patt  he  wass  Allmahhtig  Godd,  Patt  wcere 
modignesse.  12037  ff.  und  P'orr  gi/f  he  wollde  lupenn  JDun 
off  pe  temmple  he  munnde  pcer  Tohrisenn  all  himm  sellfenn. 
12030  ff.    Hingegen  wird  der  alleinige  Gebrauch  von  shulenn 
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nach  den  Verben  des  Befehlens  und  Gebietens  gewifs  kein 
Zufall  sein,  es  gab  hier  den  Sinn  charakteristischer  wieder 
als  die  synthetischen  Formen.  Dasselbe  gilt  für  das  Über- 
wiegen von  shulenn  im  Temporalsatze,  dessen  Inhalt  der  Zu- 
kunft angehörte,  und  erklärt  sein  häufiges  Vorkommen  im 
Finalsatze.  Auch  in  der  indirekten  Rede  und  im  Relativsatze 
war  es  am  Platze,  um  das  Zukünftige  derselben  wiederzugeben. 
Es  erübrigt  sich,  noch  weitere  Beispiele  anzuführen,  sie  können 
aus  dem  gegebenen  Material  leicht  ergänzt  werden  und  würden 
alle  das  Gleiche  beweisen,  dals  nämlich  bei  Orrm  die  alten 
synthetischen  Formen  noch  die  Bedeutungen  des  Konjunktivs 
ausdrücken,  dass  neben  ihnen  die  analytischen  stehen,  oft  ohne 
irgend  welche  Bedeutungsunterschiede,  oft  aber  auch  um  in 
charakteristischer  Weise  eine  einzelne  Bedeutung  mehr  her- 
vorzuheben. 


Teil  III. 

Synthesis  und  Analysis  des  Futurums. 

§  139.  Im  Orrmulum  wird  das  Futurum  nur  zum  Teil 
noch  durch  die  alten  synthetischen  Formen  des  Praesens  aus- 
gedrückt, in  den  meisten  Fällen  stehen  die  analytischen 
Formen,  die  schon  in  ae.  Zeit  aufkamen.  Zur  Umschreibung 
dienen  Verba,  die  vermöge  ihres  Inhalts  geeignet  waren,  das 
Zukünftige  anzugeben.  Bei  weitem  am  häufigsten  wird  für 
alle  Personen  shulenn  gebraucht.  Es  gab  für  das  damalige 
Gefühl  die  Zukunft  am  getreuesten  wieder,  denn  diese  emp- 
fand man  mehr  als  etwas  von  höherer  Macht  Gefügtes,  als 
dafs  man  glaubte,  in  ihr  mit  dem  eignen  Wollen  etwas  er- 
reichen zu  können.  Es  folgt  wilenn,  vereinzelt  finden  sich 
mune  und  be{o)n  mit  dem  Infinitiv  mit  to. 

Die  Anordnung  gleicht  im  ganzen  der  des  IL  Teils.  Es 
werden  zunächst  die  sämtlichen  Belege  gegeben.  Besonders 
hervorgehoben  sind  he{o)7i,  das  unter  den  synthetischen  Bei- 
spielen an  erster  Stelle  steht,  und  dessen  Umschreibungen. 
In  einem  zusammenhängenden  Schlufskapitel  sind  die  Ergeb- 
nisse zusammengefafst. 


A.  Die  synthetischen  und  analytischen  Formen 
im  Hauptsatze. 

I.   Im  Hauptsätze  steht  eine  auf  die  Zukunft  weisende 
Zeitbestimmung. 

§  140.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  aulser  heon  sind 
selten.  Futurische  Bedeutung  des  Praesens  ist  anzunehmen: 
O/f  hemm  iss  writenn  o  Latin,    Patt  te^^  inn  heoffness  hlisse 
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A  foU^henn  ure  Laferrd  Crist  Whatt  gate  summ  he  ganngepp. 
8213  ff.  7  affterr  Patt  tu  clmnsedd  arrt  Off  alle  pine  sinness 
...  Pa  sippenn  iss  pin  hope  o  Godd  Patt  tu  ivipp  himm 
arrt  sahhtledd;  7  sippenn  ^ifepp  he  pe  mahht  To  lufenn 
himm  lüipp  herrte.  7971  ff.  —  Häufig  steht  heon  in  diesem 
Zusammenhange.  Die  Zeitbestimmung  liegt  in  der  zeitlichen 
Folge  von  Gegenwart,  Vergangenheit,  Zukunft;  ein  allgemeines 
Adverb  verstärkt  den  futurischen  Sinn.  Forr  gho  wass  heghesst 
i  piss  lif  Off  all  mannMnn  onn  eorpe,  7  ^ho  iss  nu  7  cefre 
beop  Heghesst  off  alle  shaffte.  2681  ff.  Forr  Crist  iss  sträng 
7  stedefasst  7  findig  7  unnfahenn,  7  cefre  he  loass,  7  cefre 
he  heop.  4148  ff.  Forr  hire  name  tacnepp  uss  Soesteorrne 
onn  Efinglissh  spceche,  7  ^ho  heop  cefre,  7  tvass,  7  iss 
Scesteorrne  irm  hali^  hisne.  2131  ff.;  vgl.  2567.  Deutlicher  ist 
das  Zukünftige  angegeben :  Pehhtennde  dag^  heop  Domess  dag^, 
Pann  all  mannJcinn  shall  risenn  Off  dcepe,  7  cumenn  to  Pe 
dam,  7  täJcenn  peggre  mede.  4196  ff.  he{o)7i  steht  als  Passiv 
(analytisch  shall  wurrpenn,  heon):  7  Crist  heop  panne  hore^m 
efft  Inntill  hiss  aghenn  hirde.  8557  f.  Forr  alle  pa  patt 
herrdenn  itt  ...  7  nohht  ne  Jcepptenn  pohh  onn  himm  To 
lefenn  ne  to  trowivenn,  Hemm  alle  hep  0  Domess  da^^  Bi- 
numenn  mup  7  spceche,  7292  ff.  Piss  illJce  hede  filledd  heop 
Att  Domess  da^gess  ende.   5410 f.;  vgl.  8733.  9969.  17659. 

Einen  Unterschied  in  der  Auffassung  (vgl.  oben)  zeigt  das 
folgende  Beispiel:  Forr  all  piss  middellmrdess  ald  Bi  seffne 
da^hess  ernepp,  Pehhtennde  dagg  iss  Domess  da^s  J^cl  Cristess 
hird  shall  wur7penn  ,  .  .  clennsedd,  15  046  ff.  Formen  der 
Wurzel  es  kommt  keine  Futurbedeutung  zu,  es  soll  hier  also 
nur  die  blolse  Tatsache  wiedergegeben  werden. 

§  141.  Die  analytischen  Formen  des  Futurums  werden 
durch  shulenn  ausgedrückt.  Pe  Faderr,  7  te  Frofre  Gast 
Himm  hafenn  sett  to  demenn  7  he  shall  demenn  att  te  Dom 
All  mannkinn  cwiJce  7  dcede.  10554  ff.  {Icc  shall  heon  ass  occ 
««?<r  it)ipp  ^xiw)  ...  7  7  shall  täkenn  guw  tili  me  Att  ^ure 
lifess  ende,  7  ^ifenn  ^mv  inn  heoffness  cerd  Pe  fode  off  eche 
hlisse.  11 558  ff.  7  Drihhtin  att  hiss  endeda^^,  Swa  stimm 
Pe  Ooddspell  Jcipepp,  Shall  arenn  himm  7  swillcenn  himm, 
7  hrinngenn  himm  tili  heoffne.    5702  ff.      7  swillke  sinndenn 
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Cristess  follc  7  Cristess  Mneriche,  7  Crist  shall  rlxlenn  ass 
occ  as^  Bin  heoffness  cerd  i  swiWce.  2261  ff.  7  teere  shall 
he  lihhenn  a  Till  Äimtecristess  come.  8709  f.  7  Crist  shall 
demenn  all  patt  he])  0  Domess  dags  to  dememi,  19  889  f. 
Forr  Jja  shall  all  pe  deofless  hird  Till  helle  ivij)])  Jje  deofell, 
7  sippenn  shall  all  Cristess  hird  WiJ)p  Crist  tili  heoffne 
wendenn.  8423 ff.;  vgl.  D.  245.  177.  407.  647.  3526/8.  4380/1. 
4605.  5286.  5640.  7316.  8420.  8549.  8567.  8573/4.  8573/5. 
8580.  8580/1.  8606.  8715.  8719.  9694.  9698.  9699.  10005. 
12589.  12817.  13042.  13812.  14382.  16242.  18402/3  (2 x). 
18418/9.  —  leon  wird  umschrieben.  Im  Aktiv:  7  tatt  shall 
heon,  patt  witt  tu  wel,  Onn  Anntecristess  time,  Patt  mann 
shall  spellenn  to  patt  follc,  7  turrnenn  hemm  to  Criste. 
8553  ff.  Icc  shall  heon  ag^  occ  ag^  ivipp  ^mv  Whil  patt  tiss 
iveorelld  lasstep]),  11557  f.  7  tatt  shall  heon  0  Domess  da^s, 
Swa  shall  itt  tanne  wharrfenn  Bitwenenn  Cristess  hall^he 
peod  7  deofless  lape  genge.  8419  ff.  Forr  pa  shall  Oodess 
hinedom  All  all  swillc  heon  onn  erpe  Alls  itt  iss  upp  inn 
heoffness  cerd  To  da^g  wipp  Godess  enngless.  5412 ff.;  vgl. 
1556.  8571.  8583.  8585.  8603.  17767.  Im  Passiv:  Forr  Patt 
te  lape  gast  7  alle  patt  himm  follghenn  Purrh  Drihhtin 
shulenn  worrpenn  heon  Dun  inntill  hellepine,  8415  ff.  Forrpi 
patt  tegg  ne  Jcepenn  nohht,  No/f  Crist,  no ff  Cristess  moderr, 
Pegg  alle  shulenn  demmde  heon  Inn  hellefir  to  hoernenn. 
9979  ff.  7  ta  shall  patt  Judisshenn  follc  Purrh  peggre  spell 
heon  tiirrnedd  Till  fulluhht  7  tili  Crisstenndom  7  tili  pe 
rihhte  Imfe.  8729  ff;  vgl.  1556.  5689.  5690/2.  8535.  8741. 
9285.9965.9965/6. 10051. 10051/2. 17795/6.  —  Gleichbedeutend 
mit  shall  heon  ist  shall  wurrpenn  als  Passiv:  Nu  loepepp 
Oodess  peoiüw  forr  pa  Patt  wepenn  her  wipp  sinne,  7  he 
shall  att  hiss  endedagg  Purrh  Drihhtin  tvurrpenn  frofredd 
Off  all  hiss  wop  7  all  hiss  wa.  5672  ff.  Forr  Purrh  piss 
mahht  shall  maggdennmann  HehliJce  wurrpenn  horrghenn, 
4602  f.  (borrghenn  ist  hier  in  prägnantem  Sinne  zu  nehmen 
als  horrghenn  at  Domess  dagge);  vgl.  ferner  8538. 
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II.   Der  Hauptsatz  enthält  keine  auf  die  Zukunft 
weisende  Zeitbestimmung. 

§  142.  Belege  für  die  Synthesis  in  Hauptsätzen  ohne 
Zeitbestimmung  finden  sich  bei  Orrm  nicht. 

§  143.  Die  analytischen  Formen  werden  mit  shulenn 
gebildet.  7  tu  shallt  findenn  nu  Bitweneyin  uss  well  fceive. 
423  f.  Pe^^  shulemi  Icetenn  lioe^eli^  Off  unnlcerr  swinnc,  lef 
hro])err;  7  all  pej^  shulenn  takenn  itt  Onn  unnitt  7  07i7i 
idell.  D.  79  ff.  7  he  shall  wntenn  alle  pa  Patt  cwemmdenn 
himm  0  life  Onn  eche  lifess  hokess  ivritt,  To  hruJcemi  heoff- 
ness  hlisse.  3554  ff.  7  ^et  teer  tehenn  mare  inoh  Pu  shallt 
tceronne  findenn,  Off  ])att  tatt  Cristess  hallghe  ped  Birrp 
trowwenn  wel  7  foV^henn.  D.  37ff.;  vgl.  D.  45.  18418/9.  — 
shall  -f  heon:  All  ])att  shall  filledd  hen  i  jbe  Purrh  Oodess 
hauche  malihte,  Patt  Oodess  enngell  Qdbrioel  Pe  seg^de  0 
Godcss  hallfe.    2839 ff.;  vgl.  2835. 

§  144.  Das  Futurum  ist  durch  wilenn  umschrieben  (stets 
die  erste  Person  Singularis)  in  den  folgenden  Beispielen.  Die 
ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  ist  noch  durchfühlbar.  7  nu  icc  wile 
shcewenn  ^uw  All  ])att  whatt  itt  Utacne])p.  1114  f.  7  her  I 
se  summ  del  off  patt  Stafflike  wite^hunnge,  7  icc  itt  wile 
shoiwenn  ^uw  All  forr  ure  allre  nede.  14:99S&.  I ivile  shcewenn 
findet  sich  sehr  oft:  vgl.  P.  97.  P.  99.  P.  101.  1.105.  251.  962. 
1164.  2421.  3264.  3362.  4384.  4580.  5478.  5628/9.  6515. 
8773.  12318.  14454.  14532.  14653.  14772.  14900.  15000. 
16342.  18801.  7  tohh  swa  pehh  nu  wile  icc  gmv  Off  peg^re 
laJcess  awivnenn,  Hu  mihell  god  teg^  tacnenn  uss  Off  ure 
saivle  nede.  978  ff.  Pa  Goddspelless  alle  patt  icc  Her  0  piss 
hoc  ma^s  findenn  Hemm  alle  wile  icc  nemmnenn  her  Bi 
pe^^re  firrste  wordess.  D.  335 ff.  Ähnlich:  D.  339.  5156.  9126. 
9153.  19547.  7  mann  mag^  unnderrsta7indenn  itt  "^et  onn 
an  operr  wise,  Alls  iff  pe  Laferrd  gcefe  puss  Anndswere 
onn^cen  pe  deofell;  Ne  wile  I  nohht,  tu  lape  gast,  Don 
affterr  patt  tu  Iwresst,  Ne  wile  I  nohht  fandenn  min  Godd 
Patt  amm  hiss  mami,  hiss  shaffte.   12015  ff. 


III.   Der  Hauptsatz  enthält  eine  Prophezeiung. 

§  145.  Vereinzelt  werden  die  synthetischen  Formen 
gebraucht  und  zwar  findet  sich  nur  beon.  7  Oodess  enngell 
Odbricel  J^aff'  hire  anndswere  7  se^^de,  Pu  best  wi])p  childe 
off  Hali^  Gast,  7  best  tohh  mag^denn  clene,  2453  ff.  7  Ga- 
bricel  spacc  pcer  off  piss  Till  Zacari^e,  7  seg^de;  7  he  bep 
füll  off  Halig  Gast  "jßt  inn  hiss  moderr  wambe.  817  ff.  7 
Godess  enngell  seggde  himm  to  Forr  patt  he  wollde  himm 
frofrenn,  ...  y  he  bep  füll  off'  Halig  Gast  "^et  inn  hiss  mo- 
derr wambe.    149  ff. 

§  146.  Zahlreich  wird  die  Prophezeiung  durch  shulenn 
ausgedrückt,  dessen  Grundbedeutung  hier  stark  hervortritt. 
He  seggde ;  7  tu  shallt  off  patt  child  Habbenn  gladdshipe  7 
Misse.  783  f.  7  forrpi  seggde  Gabrioßl,  Pu  shallt  an  sune 
streonenn.  703  f.  7  Godess  enngell  se^gde  himm  to  ...  7 
he  shall  turrnenn  miJcell  flocc  Off  piss  JudissJcenn  peode 
Till  Godess  Sune  Jesu  Crist,  7  tili  pe  rihhte  Icefe;  7  he  shall 
newenn  cumenn  forp  Till  mannhinn  her  0  life  Biforenn 
Crist  Allmahhtig  Godd,  To  garrken7i  hise  weggess.  149  ff. 
7  Godess  enngell  hemm  bigann  To  frofrenn  7  to  beldenn.  . .  . 
Je  shulenn  findenn  mnue  child  1  winndeclutess  wunde7in, 
7  itt  iss  inn  a  cribbe  leggd,  7  teer  get  mughenn  findenn, 
3344  ff.  7  opre  unnfcewe  shulenn  ec  Fall  glade  7  blipe  wurr- 
penn,  Forrpi  patt  he  shall  borenn  ben  7  cumenn  her  to 
manne,  159  ff;  vgl.  1.165.  155.  158.  177.  183.  187.  191.  807. 
839.  856.  865.  873.  881.  7645.  7646.  9607.  12704.  12705. 
12818.  13812.  15432.  15436.  —  shulenn +  be{o)n'.  7  fra  piss 
dagg  pu  shallt  ben  dumb  Till  patt  itt  shall  ben  forpedd. 
211  f.  7  te  shall  purrh  piss  childess  siverd  Purrhwundedd 
beon  pin  sawle,  Purrh  whamm  shall  manig  dcerne  pohht 
Beon  opynedd  all  7  awwnedd.  7647  ff.  .  .  .  Cristess  peww 
Johan  Peer  seggde  to  pe  leode,  Nu  sJcet  shall  illc  an  dale 
beon  All  heghedd  upp  7  filledd.  9599 ff.;  vgl.  1.163.  805. 
9203.  9206  (2  X).  9208  (2  x).  9213.  9604  (2  x).  9654  (2  x). 
9665.  —  shulenn  +  wurrpenn:  7  Godess  enngell  seggde  himm 
to  ...  7  opre  unnfceioe  shulenn  ec  Füll  glade  7  blipe 
wurrpenn  f  Forrpi  patt  he  shall  borenn  ben  7  cumenn  her 
to  manne.    149  ff. 
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IV.  Das  Futurum  im  Hauptsatze  eines  Bedingungssatzes. 

§  147.  Über  die  synthetischen  Formen  im  Hauptsatze 
des  Bedingungssatzes  ist  es  schwierig,  in  allen  Fällen  ein 
sicheres  Urteil  abzugeben.  Denn  sie  können  meistens  sowohl 
praesentische  wie  futurische  Bedeutung  haben,  je  nachdem 
man  das  ganze  Gefüge  des  Bedingungsatzes  als  Aussage  auf- 
fäfst  oder  mehr  das  Tatsächliche  vor  Augen  hat.  Nur  in 
letzterem  Sinne  ist  das  Praesens  als  Futur  zu  fassen,  weil 
dann  die  Bedingung  erst  erfüllt  sein  muls,  ehe  die  Handlung 
des  Hauptsatzes  eintritt,  diese  also  zeitlich  der  Zukunft  an- 
gehört. Diese  zweideutigen  Fälle  sind  zahlreich:  z.  B.  7  ^iff 
Patt  iss  ])att  tu  piss  mahht  Mihht  hahhenn  rihht  7  foll^henn, 
Pa  Witt  tu  wel  patt  Hali^  Gast  Himm  resstepp  i  pin  herrte, 
47 10  ff.  "iiff  pu  wipp  herrte  lufesst  Godd,  Godd  lufepp  pe 
wipp  herrte.  16524  f.  Forr  s^ff' pess  ivirrJcenn  ^un7iJcerr  weorc 
Forriüurrpennlihe  7  ilUy  Pa  gilltenn  pe^^  füll  hefi^li^  "^cen 
Godd  7  gcen  gun^ic  bape.  6244 ff.;  vgl.  4494.  4496.  4497. 
"^Iff  pu  pe  sellf  wel  nimesst  gom,  Pu  sest  7  unnderrstanndesst, 
Patt  all  piss  middellardess  lif  Bi  seoffne  da^hess  eornepp, 
4162  ff.  7  gi/f  pu  pise  taless  hanyist  Inntill  an  tale  samm- 
nenn,  Pu  findesst  wiss  wipputenn  wen  Rihht  ehhte  sipe  an 
hunndredd.  4324  ff;  vgl.  11262.  11265.  11267.  11269.  11524. 
11526.  7  gi/f  he  nohht  ne  spellepp  ^uw  Pe  Goddspellbohess 
lare,  He  fallepp  wissli^  forr  patt  gillt  I  Godess  wrappe  7 
wrceche,  926  ff.  Forr  swa  pu  Icetesst  lasse  off  pe,  Swa  Icetepp 
Brihhtin  mare,  7  siva  pu  tellesst  werre  off  pe,  Swa  tellepp 
Brihhtin  lettre.  4896  ff.  7  ^iff  pu  litell  lufesst  Godd,  Pa 
lufepp  pe  Godd  litell;  7  ^iff  pu  litell  dost  forr  Godd,  Godd 
ah  Pe  litell  mede.    16526ff.;  vgl.  12276.  12278.  12298.  12300. 

Ein  Futurum  vertritt  das  Praesens  hingegen  in  den 
folgenden  Beispielen:  7  se^^de;  all  piss  icc^ifepe,  "^iffputo 
me  willt  cnelenn,  "^iff  pu  willt  lefenn  upponn  me,  7  hu^henn 
to  min  lare.  11 383  ff.  Patt  lif  patt  iss  i  muneclif  Iss  shadd 
fra  ^ure  swinnJcess,  7  itt  iss  all  an  operr  lif  7  hehhi^e  lif  7 
bettre;  Forr  giff  patt  itt  iss  haldenn  rihht,  Itt  addlepp 
mare  mede.  6294  ff.  7  tohh  swa  pehh,  ^iff  pe^^  weddlac 
Rihht  laghelike  follghenn,  Pe^^  addlenn  unnderr  Crisstenn- 
dorn     To  bruJcenn  eche  Misse.    15280  ff.      Forr  ^iff  pe  preost 
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missdo]),  het  shall  Wipp  Cristess  hellpe  hetenn,  7  ^i/f  Patt 
het  ne  hetepp  nohht  Itt  dra^hepp  himm  tili  helle.  6146  ff. 
(In  den  drei  letzten  Fällen  weist  der  sonstige  Sprachgebrauch 
Orrms  deutlich  auf  futurische  Auffassung  hin.)  Als  Be- 
dingungssätze sind  auch  anzusehen :  Seil  me,  Peterr,  forr  erpli^ 
fe  Off  Hali^  Gast  swillc  mahhte,  Purrh  whatt  icc  mughe 
spehenn  wel  Wipp  alle  pede  spcechess,  7  I  pe  gife  forr  piss 
mahht  Fe  mikell  7  unnlitell  16  060  ff.  Umibindepp  all  piss 
temmple,  7  icc  Itt  i  pre  daghess  re^gse.  15 590 f.;  vgl.  16211. 
16221.  —  he{o)n  wird  an  dieser  Stelle  verwendet,  im  Aktiv: 
"^iffpatt  mayin  taJcepp  patt  J^olda^g  Fra  da^^  to  da^s  to  tellenn, 
Pa  heop  patt  te  prittennde  da^s  Patt  ge  pe  twellfte  nemm- 
nenn.  11 064 ff.;  im  Passiv:  7  hemm  heop  garrkedd  helleiva, 
"^iff  pe^^  hemm  nohht  ne  clennsenn,  Forr  patt  te^^  sinndenn 
dcerneli^  All  fülle  off^  depe  sinness.  11011  ff.  7  giffPu  horr- 
^henn  best,  tatt  hep  All  purrh  Drihhtiness  are.  17697  f.  7 
siff  pu  horr^henn  nohht  ne  best,  Patt  hep  all  purrh  pi  sinne, 
7  purrh  rihht  dorn  pu  best  ta  demmd  To  dre^henn  helle  pine. 
17  701  ff.  Forr  ^iff  pe^^  herenn  ohht  off  Godd  7  sUrrpenn 
pcer  onn^ceness,  Pa  bep  hemm  ^arrhedd  mare  inoh  7  werrse 
pine  imi  helle.  17392  ff.  Forr  ^i ff  patt  tu  forrwerrpesst  her 
Pin  faderr  7  tin  moderr,  Pu  best  forrworrpen7i  att  te  dom, 
9075  ff.  Forr  ma^^de^inhad  7  widdwesshad,  "^i ff  patt  itt  iss 
rihht  clene  ...  Itt  heop  hehliJce  witerrli^  Purrh  sop  clcen- 
nesse  borr^henn.  4606 ff.;  vgl.  14360.  —  Einmal  findet  sich 
wurrp  in  futurischem  Sinne :  7  ^iff  patt  iss  patt  ayiig  mann 
Pe  shendepp  operr  werdepp,  Pe  birrp  himm  hiddenn  don  pe 
rihht  7  la^he  pcer  omisoeness,  7  ^iff  he  dop  pe  laghe  7  rihht, 
Pa  wurrp  he  posr  pin  broperr,  "^iff  patt  itt  iss  wipp  herrte 
don,    ^iff  e^^perr  lufepp  operr.   6254  ff. 

§  148.  Die  analytischen  Formen  sind  mit  shulenn 
gebildet.  7  I  shall  hafenn  forr  min  swinnc  God  Icen  att 
Godd  onn  ende  "^iff'  patt  I,  forr  pe  lufe  off  Godd  .  .  . 
Hemm  hafe  itt  inntill  Ennglissh  wennd.  D.  143  ff.  7  ^iffpe^^ 
all  fornverrpenn  itt,  Itt  turrnepp  hemm  tili  sinne,  7  I  shall 
hafenn  addledd  me  Pe  Laferrd  Cristess  are,  Purrh  patt  icc 
hafe  hemm  wrohht  piss  boc  To  pe^^re  sawle  nede,  D.  149  ff. 
Piss  seollpe  all  heoffness  cerdess  land     Pe  ivinnenn  shall  7 
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ahnenn,  Siva  summ  J)e  Goddspellwrihhte  se^^p,  J^iff  pcitt  tu 
wel  itt  foUghesst.  5648  ft'.  Forr  giff  pe  preost  missdoj),  het 
shall  Wip])  Cristess  hellpe  hetenn.  6146 f.;  vgl.  4618.  4844/5. 
7722.  11935.  13686.  Hierher  gehört  auch:  EU  off piss  treow- 
wess  ivasstme,  7  tu  shallt  lidbhenn  witt  7  sJcill  Inn  alle 
hinne  pinge  Wel  mare  7  bettre  pann  itt  iss  Pe  sett  purrh 
Oodess  wille.  12 345 ff.  —  he{o)n  ist  umschrieben.  Im  Aktiv: 
Ji/f  patt  gitt  etenn  off  patt  tre  Patt  Drihhtin  gunnc  forr- 
bedepp,  "^itt  shulenn  ben  forrprihht  anan  Wipp  enngless 
efennmete.  12362  ff.  7  gi ff  patt  tu  patt  wise  mahht  Onn  ure 
Laferrd  lefenn  ...  Pa  shallt  tu  ben  lourrpi  purrh  himm 
All  swa  to  wurrpenn  borrghenn.  13990 ff.;  vgl.  16694.  Im 
Passiv:  7  giffpu  Cristess  bodeword  Äffterr  pin  mahhte  fillesst, 
Pa  shallt  tu  ben  0  Domess  dagg  Purrh  Cristess  narrte  borr- 
ghenn.  4532  ff.  Forr  swa  pegg  mare  herenn  7  sen  Off 
Cristess  rihktwisnesse,  Swa  shulenn  pegg  purrh  Jesu  Crist 
All  purrh  rihht  dorn  ben  demmde.  18965  ff.  7  giff  pu  mahht 
te  lufe  off  Godd  7  ec  off  mann  rihht  fillenn,  Pa  shallt  tu 
purrh  pe  name  off  Crist  Ben  borrghenn  att  tin  ende.  5340  ff. ; 
vgl.  4990.  —  lourrpenn  ist  umschrieben:  7  giff  piss  hallghe 
gripp  iss  ivel  Wippinnenn  i  pin  herrte  ...  Pa  shallt  tu 
wurrpenn  sikerrlig    An  off  Drihhtiness  chilldre.    5750  ff. 

§  149.  Die  Analysis  wird  ausgedrückt  durch  wilenn* 
7  giff  he  seop  pe  mann  forrdredd,  He  wile  himm  sherrenn 
mare.  3836  f.  Forr  giff  he  sep  patt  mann  iss  ohht  Forrfceredd 
off  hiss  sihhpe,  He  wtle  himm  feerenn  y  gl  ff  he  magg,  7 
sJcerrenn  märe  7  mare.  673  ff.  Icc  hafe  fesstnedd  i  min  pohht 
To  libbenn  i  clamnesse,  Swa  patt  icc  —  giff  patt  itt  magg 
ben,    Nan  macche  nile  cnawenn.   2441  ff. 

§  150.  Einmal  steht  in  der  Umschreibung  mune:  Lef 
moderr,  giff  icc  maJce  tvin  Att  tiss  bridaless  soete,  Pu  ivast  wel 
patt  ne  müne  itt  nohht  Ben  maJcedd  purrh  patt  Jcinde,  Patt 
icc  her  i  piss  middellcerd     Toc  i  pin  hallghe  wambe.   14  354  ff. 


V.  Das  Futurum  im  Hauptsatze  eines  Konzessivsatzes. 

§  151.     Von  synthetischen  Formen  ist  mit  einer  Aus- 
nahme nnr  beon  belegt.    7  whase  teile  tellenn  hemm,    Bi  tale 
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hc  findepp  ehhte,  4550  f.  —  7  whase  panne  wurrpi^  heop 
To  täkenn  eche  Misse  He  heop  all  ummbeshorenn  pa  Swa 
pwerrt  üt  wel  wipp  alle,  7  clennsedd  .  .  .  4200  ff.  7  whase 
taJcepp  Crisstenndom  ...  He  hep  hwledd  purrh  Cristess  dcep 
Off  alle  sinness  wundess,   17  456  ff. 

§  152.  Zur  Umschreibung  dient  shulenn.  7  whase 
itt  iss  patt  nile  nohht  Uppo  pe  Sune  trowwenn,  Patt  Ulke 
mann  ne  shall  nohht  sen  Pe  lif  off  heffness  hlisse.  17  996  ff. 
7  whase  itt  iss  patt  luf epp  gripp  7  foUghepp  wipp  hiss  herrte, 
Patt  mann  shall  findenn  Jesu  Crist  To  ben  wipp  himm  i 
hlisse.  6564. ff.;  vgl.  5722.  —  &eow  wird  umschrieben:  y  forrpi 
whase  lernepp  itt  7  follghepp  itt  wipp  dede  He  shall  onn 
ende  wurrpi  ben  Purrh  Godd  to  wurrpenn  borr^henn.  D.  125  ff. 
Forr  whase  winnepp  oferrhannd  7  si^e  off  lape  gastess  He 
shall  ben  crunedd  purrh  Drihhtin  Inn  eche  lifess  blisse. 
5460  ff.  7  whas  itt  iss  patt  foUghepp  wel  7  fillepp  pise 
mahhtess,  Patt  Ulke  mann  shall  borrghenn  ben  Purrh 
Cristess  name  onn  ende,    4572  ff. 


B.  Die  synthetischen  und  analytischen  Formen 
des  Futurums  im  Nebensatze. 

I.  Substantivsätze. 
a)  Subjektssätze. 

§  153.  Es  findet  sich  nur  die  Analysis  mit  shulenn. 
7  tatt  shall  ben,  patt  witt  tu  wel,  Onn  Anntecristess  time, 
Patt  mann  shall  spellenn  to  patt  follc,  7  turrnenn  hemm  to 
Criste.  8553  ff.  Patt  Crist  sellf  frofrep'^  here  hiss  hird  Purrh 
Hali^  Gastess  frofre,  7  shall  hemm  ^ifenn  eche  lif  Ätt  heore 
lifess  ende,  Piss  twinne  seollpe  tacnedd  wass  Purrh  Jesu 
Crist  himm  sellf enn.  87G5ff.  —  shall  -{-ben:  All  patt  tatt 
ani^  mann  shall  ben  JDemmd  inntill  helle  pine.  All  patt 
shall  ben,  forr  patt  he  shall  Forrho^henn  7  forrwerrpenn 
To  cumenn  tili  pe  Crisstenndom    7  tili  pe  rihhte  Icefe.   17  765  ff. 
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b)  Objektssätze. 

§  154.  Von  den  synthetischen  Formen  ist  nur  heon 
belegt:  Forr  patt  wass  don  Purrh  Jesu  Crist  To  dort  uss 
tunnderrstanndenn,  Patt  erpli^  ping  o  Domess  dass  Bep  all 
pwerrt  üt  forrworrpenn.  16  084  ff.  Forrpi  patt  hemm  purrh 
paft  rihht  hallf  Shall  hen  füll  ivel  bitacnedd,  Patt  hemm  bep 
garrJcedd  purrh  Drihhtin  To  hrukenn  eche  Misse.  653  ff.  — 
Forr  patt  itt  shollde  tacnenn  uss  Johan  pe  Ooddspellwrihhte, 
Patt  wrat  uss  onn  hiss  Ooddspellhoc  Off"  Cristess  Goddcunnd- 
nesse,  Off -hu  pe  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  Inn  hiss  goddcunnde 
hinde  A^^  wass,  7  iss,  7  cefre  heop  Hiss  Faderr  efenn- 
mete.    5868  ff. 

§  155.  In  der  Analysis  steht  shulenn.  Forr  nilenn 
pegg  nohht  trotvwenn  Patt  mannkinn  to  pe  miccle  dom  Shall 
risenn  upp  off  dcepe,  9682  ff.  Forrpi  patt  tegj  itt  trowwenn, 
Patt  affterr  patt  te  mann  iss  dced  Ne  shall  he  ncefre  lihhenn. 
9688  ff.  Witt  tu  patt  Drihhtin  hafepp  herrd  7  gatedd  tine 
heness,  7  tatt  tin  wif  Elysahcep  Pe  shall  an  sune  childenn. 
683  ff.  7  tatt  te  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  Shall  gifenn  hise  peow- 
ivess  ...  To  hruTcenn  eche  Misse,  Patt  dide  he  peggm  füll 
witerrlig  To  witenn  purrh  himm  sellfenn.  8817  ff.  —  .  .  . 
7  all  he  sep  nuggu  Whatt  illc  an  mann  shall  findenn,  Whatt 
mede  illc  an  shall  unnderrfon  Att  Godd  forr  hise  dedess. 
17  687  ff.  Forr  Drihhtin  hu  pe  dom  shall  gan  All  wät  7  osfre 
wisste.  17691  f.  —  Patt  tacnepp  wel,  patt  Cristess  hird  Shall 
lasstenn  here  onn  erpe.  13 130  f.  Patt  uss  bitacnepp  witerrlig 
Purrh  all  füll  openn  bisne  Patt  Cristess  hird,  Cristene  follc, 
Shall  farenn  inntill  heoffne.  8409  ff.  To  shcewenn  siva  patt 
Cristess  peoww,  Affterr  patt  he  beop  fullhtnedd,  Shall  hafenn 
rihht  inoh  to  don  To  stanndenn  gcen  pe  deofell.  11441  ff. 
,  .  ,  he  Wel  hafepp  seggd  7  cwiddedd  Forrlannge  tili  hiss 
enngle  peod  ,  .  .  0/f  patt  tegg  shulenn  ^ernenn  pe  Att  alle 
pine  nede,  7  tatt  tegg  shulenn  taJcenn  pe  Bitwenenn  hemm 
wipp  hande.  11 909  ff.  To  seon  7  tunnderrstanndenn  Patt 
Jesu  Crist  0  domess  dagg  Shall  shoidenn  7  todcelenn  Purrh 
heofennlihe  shill  7  shcBd  All  follc  0  tweggenn  daless.  10493  ff. ; 
vgl.  D.  171.  11365.  11367.  —  7  beo  pu  sikerr  patt  he 
shall      Pe  gifenn  eche  Misse.    4844  f.     —      Forr  Tcaggerrleggc 
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shall  don  patt  ^ho  Shall  dafftele^^c  forrwerrpemi.  2187  f.  — 
ben  ist  umschrieben:  Forr  whase  Godess  namc  masS  Rihht 
lofenn  her  7  ivurr])enn,  He  tvinnepp  siva  patt  he  shall  hen 
Purrh  Oodess  name  horr^henn.  5400  ff.;  vgl.  5428/9.  Ne  nohht 
ne  mahht  tu  sen  onn  himm  Whatt  gate  he  shall  hen  horr^henn, 
To  cumenn  upp  tili  heffness  cerd  To  brukenn  eche  blisse. 
17322 ff.  —  wurrpenn:  7  ^i/f  pu  piss  purrh  Hali^  Gast 
DepliJcerr  unnderrstanndesst ,  Patt  Cristess  hird  0  Domess 
da^S  Shall  ummbeshorenn  wurrpenn.  ...  Pa  tahesst  tu 
gastlike  witt     Off  sta/flig  witeghunnge.    15  030  ff. 


II.  Temporalsätze. 

§  156.  Das  Praesens  hat  futurischen  Sinn  in  folgenden 
Sätzen :  Pa  birrp  pe  stanndenn  pcer  onngcen,  7  werenn  Cristess 
peowwess,  7  Cristess  name,  7  Crisstenndom,  Whil  patt  tin 
lif  pe  lasstepp.  5304  ff.  7  tatt  arrJce  patt  i  pi  witt  7  i  pi 
herrte  stanndepp,  Itt  lasstepp  a^^  7  lifepp  a^$  Whil  patt 
ti  lif  pe  lasstepp.  18815  ff.  Icc  shall  ben  a^s  occ  a^^  wipp 
^uw  Whil  patt  tiss  weorelld  lasstepp.  11557  f.  Ne  birrp  pe 
nohht  tin  broperr  tvif  Puss  habbenn  pe  to  wife  Whil  patt 
tin  broperr  lifepp  ^et,  Pu  list  inn  hcefedd  sinne.  19851  ff.; 
vgl.  2698.  3247.  4193.  6594.  10515.  12641.  13135.  19066. 
Nu,  laferrdi^mgess,  farepp  forp,  7  seJcepp  swipe  ^eorne  Patt 
netve  Jcing  patt  borenn  iss  Her  i  piss  land  to  manne,  7  sone 
summ  ge  findenn  himm,  Whcer  summ  he  beop  onn  eorpe. 
Wipp  sure  maddmess  lakepp  himm.  7  bughepp  himm  7  lutepp. 
6406 ff.  —  beo7i  findet  sich:  7  sone  summ  pin  laf  bep  wel 
All  greg^pedd  tuss  7  garrkedd,  Pa  mahht  tu  lakenn  Godd 
wipp  all  Gastlike  wel  tocweme.  1578  ff.  7  Crist  beop  panne 
borenn  efft  Inntill  hiss  a^henn  birde,  Patt  time  patt  tatt 
Ulke  follc  Patt  he  wass  borenn  offe  Beop  turrnedd  tili  pe 
Crisstenndom,  y  tili  pe  rihhte  Icefe.  Sbbl  K  Forr  patt  wass  don 
purrh  Jesu  Crist  To  don  uss  tunnderr stanndenn,  Patt  erpli^ 
ping  0  Domess  da^s  ^^P  (^11  Pwerrt  ut  fornvorrpenn  Patt 
time  patt  all  erpli^  lif  Bep  cumenn  all  tili  ende.  16  084  ff. 
To  shcewenn  swa  patt  Cristess  peoww,  Affterr  patt  he  beop 
fullhtneddy  Shall  hafenn  rihht  inoh  to  don  To  stanndenn 
^cen  pe  deofell.    11441ff.;   vgl.  11426.   11434. 
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^H  §  157.     Die  analytischen   Formen   werden  durch   shu- 

^»  le7in  ausgedrückt:  7  tatt  shall  lasstenn  o^^  occ  a^s  Till 
Jjatt  mann  shall  hemm  turrnenn  Till  fulluhht  7  tili  Crisstenn- 
dom,  7  tili  pe  rihhte  Icefe.  8549  if.  Forr  Drihhtin  se^^p 
patt  te  shall  wel  Pin  Utile  mele  lasstenn,  7  tatt  te  shall  pin 
elescew  Lasstenn,  pohh  itt  beo  litell,  Ana?!  tili  patt  tatt 
Drihhtin  Oodd  Shall  ^ifenn  re^^n  onn  eorpe.  8665  ff.  Ne 
sinndenn  ^e  nohht  tahhte  gel  Hu  mamiTcinn  ma^g  forrlughenn 
Drihhtiness  irre  0  Domess  da^g,  Peer  he  shall  all  follc 
demenn?  9797 ff.  Acc  he  shall  findenn  Crist  inoh  0  Domess 
da^gess  time,  Pa  Crist  shall  himm  wipp  all  rihht  dorn  Till 
hellepine  demenn.  7316  ff.  Pehhtennde  da^$  beop  Domess  da^^, 
Pann  all  mannlcinn  shall  risenn  Off  dcepe,  7  cumenn  to  pe 
dom,  7  täkenn  Peg^re  mede.  4196  ff.  Ne  comm  nohht  ^et  tatt 
time  Whanne  I  shall  shoßwenn  opennlig  Forrwhi  pu  wass 
min  moderr,  Whanne  I  shall  drinnkenn  dcepess  drinnch  Forr 
all  mannkinn  0  rode.  14377 ff.;  vgl.  652.  875.  —  he{o)n  ist 
umschrieben :  7  fra  piss  da^^  pu  shallt  hen  diimh  Till  patt 
itt  shall  hen  forpedd.  211  f.  7  teere  shall  he  beon  pcer  Godd 
Himm  hafepp  don  i  blisse,  Anan  tili  patt  tatt  Anntecrist 
Shall  borenn  beoii  onn  eorpe.  8603 ff.  —  ivurrpenn:  Pehh- 
tennde da^g  iss  Domess  da^^  Pa  Cristess  hird  shall  wurr- 
penn  Purrh  Cristess  are  7  purrh  cerist  Off  alle  sinness 
demisedd.    15  048  ff. 


Iir.  Bedingungssätze. 

§  158.  Als  synthetische  Formen  des  Futurums  sind 
höchst  wahrscheinlich  die  folgenden  anzusehen,  wie  sich  aus 
dem  Zusammenhange  ergibt.  Lef  moderr,  ^iff  icc  make  win 
Att  tiss  bridaless  scete  Pu  wast  wel  patt  ne  müne  itt  nohht 
Ben  makedd  purrh  patt  khide,  Patt  icc  her  i  piss  middellcerd 
Toc  i  pin  hall^he  wambe.  14354  ff.  7  all  forrpi  ne  fallepp  itt 
Rihht  nohht  tili  pe,  lef  moderr,  "^iff  patt  iss  patt  I  make  ivin 
Purrh  min  goddcunnde  kinde.  14  364  ff.  J^iffpatt  I  spacc  offerpli^ 
ping,  7  ^et  rihht  nohht  ne  trowwenn,  Hu  shule  ge  me 
trowivenn  loel,  "^iff  patt  is  patt  I  mcele  Till  suw  off  hefenn- 
like  ping,  Patt  all  iss  dep  7  d(Brne?  16692 ff.  —  ben:  7  ^ift 
Pu  borrghenn  best,  tatt  bep     All  purrh  Drihhtiness  are     .  .  . 
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7  S^ff  i^  horrghenn  nohht  ne  lest,      Patt  hep  all  ])urrli  In 
sinne,   17697  ff. 

§  159.  Zur  Umschreibung  dient  vereinzelt  shulenn: 
To  shcßivenn  swa  patt  Cristess  ])eoww,  Affterr  Jjatt  he  heoj) 
fullhtnedd,  Shall  hafenn  rihht  inoh  to  don  To  stanndenn 
^oen  pe  deofell,  "^i/f  he  shall  mu^henn  ^ernenn  himm  Fra 
deofless  dcerne  wiless.  11441  ff.  7  ^iff  Jjatt  ani^  Iceredd  mann 
Shall  sannenn  her  onn^ceness,  7  seggenn  ivisslig  Patt  Map- 
peow,  Pe  Goddspellwrihhte,  reccnepp  ...  Pa  magg  purrh 
forrwerrtig  7  twa  Patt  Ulke  beon  hitacnedd.  11 288 ff.;  vgl. 
6336.  —  hen:  Pe  sefennde  god  uss  shall  get  don  Pe  Laferrd 
Crist  onn  ende,  Purrh  patt  he  shall  0  Domess  dag^  Uss 
gifenn  heffness  Nisse,  "^iff  patt  we  shulenn  wurrpi  le^i  To 
findenn  Godess  are.   D.  245  ff. 

§  160.  Häufig  steht  im  Bedingungssatz  loilewi.  Aber 
in  den  vorhandenen  Beispielen  ist  es  wahrscheinlich  nicht 
futurisch  zu  fassen,  sondern  nur  als  Umschreibung  des  ein- 
fachen Yerbums.  Es  konnte  ähnlich  wie  mu.^henn  (vgl.  §  131) 
zu  demselben  hinzugefügt  werden,  ohne  begrifflich  etwas  zu 
ändern.  Parallelstellen  zeigen  diesen  Gebrauch,  für  den  vor 
allem  metrische  Gründe  malsgebend  waren.  Vgl.  z.  B.:  Forr 
siff  pu  willt  Emmanucel  Till  Ennglissh  spceche  turrnenn,  Itt 
sessp  patt  Godd  iss  her  wipp  uss  Inn  ure  mennisscnesse. 
3106  ff.  und  7  ^iff'pu  turrnesst  Sabhatumm  Inntill  Ennglisshe 
spceche,  Itt  seggp  patt  itt  iss  Bessteda^g  Off  all  pewwlike 
dede.  4174  ff.  Forr  seofenn  sipe  sexe  gan,  "^i ff  patt  tu  willt 
hemm  sammnenn  Tipp  inntill  fowwerrti^  7  twa,  11 308  ff. 
und  Forr  ^iff  pu  sammnesst  stva  tili  an,  Pu  findesst  preo 
togeddre,  7  giff  pu  sammnesst  preo  tili  preo,  Pa  findesst 
tu  pcer  sexe.  11 264  ff.  7  gi ff  patt  tu  willt  nimenn  gom  Off 
piss,  whillc  gate  itt  gede.  Hu  Drihhtin  harrh  pa  foivwre 
menn.  14  576  ff.  und  "^iff  pu  pe  sellf  wel  nimesst  gom,  Pu 
sest  7  unnderrstanndesst.  4162  f.  Vergleiche  ferner  noch  den 
Wechsel  in  demselben  Satze,  z.  B.:  Forr  pu  mihht  cwemenn 
swa  pin  Godd  7  oferrcumenn  deofell,  J^iff  patt  tu  shcewesst 
sop  meocle^^c  Onn^ceness  modi^nesse,  7  giff  pu  nillt  nohht 
hatenn  himm     Patt  hatepp  pe  wipp  herrte.  6274  ff'.     7  giffpatt 
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tu  ivillt  nimenn  gom  Off  ^iss,  whillc  gate  itt  ^ede,  Hu 
Drihhtin  barrh  pa  fowwre  menn  ...  7  ^iff  pu  takesst  hisne 
att  ta  Patt  woerenn  Drihhtin  cweme  Pa  takesst  tu,  patt  tvitt 
tu  ivel  .  .  .  stafflike  drinnch.  14576  ff.  Ebenso  aufzufassen 
sind  die  folgenden  Stellen:  D.  139.  139/40  960.  960/1.  1179. 
1345.  1346/7.  1428/9.  1432/3.  1438/9.  1650.  2039.  6844. 
11384.  11385.  11385/6.  12238.  13062.  13406.  13406/7.  14470. 
15161.    15161/3.   15161/4  (2x).    15161/5  (2 x).   15850.   16325. 


IV.  Konzessivsätze. 

§  161.  Die  synthetischen  Formen  sind  selten.  Als 
Futurum  wird  das  Praesens  aufzufassen  sein  in  den  folgenden 
Fällen:  Off  hemm  iss  uritenn  0  Latiyi,  Patt  te^j  in  heffness 
hlisse  A  follghenn  ure  Laferrd  Crist  Whatt  gate  summ  he 
ganngepp.  8213  ff.  He  tahhte  me  summ  del  off  himm,  7 
se^^de  puss  ivipp  worde;  Whamm  se  pii  seost  tatt  Godess 
Gast  Inn  aness  cullfress  heowe  Off  heoffne  cumepp  upponn 
himm  7  uppomi  himm  hilefepp,  He  fuUhtnepp  all  patt 
fuUhtfiedd  iss,  7  clennseäd  all  off  sinne.  12 604 ff.  —  heon 
findet  sich:  7  whase  panne  wurrpi^  heop  To  täkenn  eche 
hlisse    He  heop  all  ummheshorenn  pa.    4200  ff. 

§  162.  Die  analytischen  Formen  werden  durch  shu- 
lenn  ausgedruckt  im  verallgemeinerten  Relativsatze.  7  forrpi 
ses^de  Jesu  Crist  Till  Nicodem  wipp  worde,  Patt  whase 
trowivenn  shall  onn  himm  Wel  mughe  wurrpenn  horr^henn. 
17467  ff.  To  pann  comm  icc  off  heffne  dun  To  tvurrpenn 
mann  onn  erpe,  Patt  tvhase  trowwenn  shall  onn  me,  7  mine 
la^hess  haldenn,  Wel  mu^he  hen  tvurrpi  wipp  me  To  hru- 
kenn  eche  hlisse.  17621  ff.  7  whase  wilenn  shall  piss  hoc 
Efft  operr  sipe  writenn  Himm  hidde  icc  patt  het  ivrite  rihht 
Swa  summ  piss  hoc  himm  tcechepp.  D.  95  ff.  7  forrpi  troivwe 
icc  patt  te  hirrp  Wel  polenn  mine  wordess,  E^^whcer  pcer 
pu  shallt  findenn  hemm  Amang  Goddspelless  wordess.  D.  51  ff.; 
vgl.  16710.  16718.  17501.  17617.  17719.  17723/5.  17747.  — 
shall  +  heon:  Forr  patt  he  ivollde  shwwenn  swa  All  mann- 
kinn  purrh  hiss  hisne,  Patt  whase  shall  i  Crisstenndom 
Beon  hofenn  upp  7  hadedd      Till  hisscopp  orr  tili  unnderr- 
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preost    ...    Patt  himm  lirrp  heon  fullwaxmn  mann.  10878if.; 
vgl.  11173. 

§  163.  In  der  Analyse  steht  ivilenn:  7  whase  nile  nohht 
07in  himm  Wi])J)  fülle  troww^e  lefenn,  Patt  mann  iss  nu^^u 
demmd  purrh  Godd  To  dre^henn  hellepine.  17  663  ff.  (vgl. 
das  analoge  Beispiel  mit  shall  im  vorhergehenden  §).  —  Nur 
zur  Umschreibung  des  einfachen  Verbums  dient  es  wahr- 
scheinlich: 7  whase  wile  tellenn  hemm  Bitale  he  findepp 
ehhte.   4550 ff.;  vgl.  7917. 

T.  Folgesätze. 

§  164.  In  Folgesätzen  wird  das  Futurum  nur  durch  die 
analytischen  Formen  ausgedrückt.  Es  findet  sich  shulenn: 
7  ta  gitt  shulenn  sippenn  sen  Hu  gitt  me  mughemi  cwemenn 
Siva  pwerrt  ut  tvel,  patt  icc  me  shall  Bin  gunnJcerr  herrte 
resstenn.  13  042  ff.  7  Crist  tvass  cefre  sivillc  to  sen  7  ä  heop 
butenn  ende,  Patt  gode  ^eormdenn  himm  to  sen,  7  cefre 
shulenn  georn&nn.  3576  ff.  ...  heoffness  shulenn  oppnedd 
hen  Biforenn  ^ure  sihhpe  Swa  patt  ^e  shulenn  sm  füll  ivel 
7  oifte  Oodess  enngless.  12  822  ff.  .  .  .  te^^  shulenn  täJcenii 
J)e  Bitwenenn  hemm  wipp  hande,  Swa  patt  tu  nohht  ne 
shallt  thi  fot  TJppo  pe  staness  hirrtenn.  11367 ff.;  vgl.  2958. 
2958/9.  7301.  11917/8.  13818.  —  ben  ist  umschrieben:  He 
beop  all  ummbeshorenn  pa  Swa  pwerrt  üt  wel  wipp  alle,  7 
clennsedd  all  piverrt  üt  siva  wel  Off  iwhillc  unnclcennesse, 
Patt  nee  fr  e  ma  ne  shall  he  ben  0  nane  wise  filedd  Äcc  ä 
wipputenn  ende  he  shall  Wipp  enngless  ben  i  blisse.  4202 ff.; 
vgl.  15038.  7  purrh  patt  tatt  tu  fullhtnesst  hemm  7  unnderr 
waterr  dippesst  Pu  sammnesst  all  pin  mele  inn  an  7  cnedesst 
itt  togeddre,  Swa  patt  te^g  shulenn  alle  ben  An  bodig  7  an 
sawle.  1550 ff.;  vgl.  17166.  17168.  17172.  Forr  patt  he  wile 
hemm  hefenn  upp  Inn  heofennrichess  blisse,  Swa  patt  teg^ 
shulenn  wurrpenn  pcer    Wipp  enngless  efennrihe.   11 865  ff. 

YI.  Modalsätze. 

§  165.  In  Modalsätzen  steht  als  Futurum  nur  die  Um- 
schreibung mit   shulenn,     7   rihlit  iss  patt  I  clennse  puss 
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Piss  hus  off  ^ure  unnpcewess  All  Jmrrli  mi  Goääcunnchiessess 
mdhht,  All  swa  summ  I  shall  re^^senn  Off  dce])e  purrh  patt 
Ulke  mdhht  Patt  hus  patt  itt  hitacnepp.  16230  ff.  7  üvhillc 
an  hocstaff  patt  iss  üppo  piss  name  fundenn  Tacnepp  an 
täle  rihht  füll  tvel,  Swa  summ  icc  shall  nu  shcewenn.  4308  ff. 
All  siva  ma^s  Godd  don  pe  füll  well  To  childenn  ^amess 
Jcinde,  All  all  swa  summ  Elysahcep  Shall  nu  ^cen  Tcinde 
childenn.  2319  ff.  Forr  all  swa  summ  pu  peowivtesst  himm, 
Swa  shall  pin  sitne  himm  peoivwtenn  Butt  iff  he  ivurrpe 
lesedd  üt    Off  hiss  peotvtvdomess  handess.   I.  43  ff. 


YII.  Belativsätze. 

§  166.  In  einem  Falle  hat  das  Praesens  von  heo7i 
futurisclien  Sinn  im  Relativsatze:  7  Crisst  shall  demenn  all 
Patt  hep      0  Domess  da^^  to  demenn.    19889  f. 

§  167.  Zahlreich  sind  die  analytischen  Formen  durch 
shulenn  ausgedrückt:  To  tacnenn  siva  patt  hall^he  tid,  Patt 
Cristess  follc  shall  hruhenn  Wipp  enngless  affterr  Domess 
dass  A  butenn  ende  i  Misse.  4214  ff.  7  himm  patt  ledenn 
shall  piss  lif  Patt  ive  nu  mcelenn  ummhe^  Himm  hirrp  all 
weorelldshipe  flen,  6320  ff.  To  ^arrJcenn  hemm  onn^oßness 
Crist  Patt  nu  shall  cumenn  netvenn.  10  362  f.  All  patt  min 
Sune  forrpenn  shall  Onn  eorpe  iss  me  füll  cweme.  10976  f. 
Loc  here  iss  he  patt  clennsenn  shall  Piss  middellcerd  off  sin7ie. 
12  636  f.  ...  7  he  shall  her  Himm  chesenn  hrid  onn  e7pe, 
Off  all  mannkinn  an  haiig  follc,  Patt  shall  hiss  tville  folh 
ghenn,  18418ff.;  vgl.  I.  100.  181.  648.  804.  855.  859.  887. 
1205.  1529.  3045.  3382.  3928.  4153.  6300.  8071.  8539.  8565. 
8569.  8713.  8718.  8835.  9160.  9218.  10396.  10396/7.  10490. 
11032.  12576.  12819.  13339.  13343.  13514.  13813.  14024. 
16240.  17163.  17174/5.  17657.  17657/8.  17669/70.  17671/2. 
17677.  17677/8.  17679.  17679  80.  17709/10.  17727.  17729. 
17739.  18452.  18452/3.  19981/3.  —  &e/^  wird  umschrieben: 
Forrpi  patt  tu  ne  tvolldesst  nohht  Nu  troivwenn  mine  tvordess, 
Patt  filledd  shulenn  hen  purrh  Godd  Att  heore  rihhte  time. 
213  ff.  Loc,  here  cumepp  Oodess  Lamh,  Patt  shall  forr  menn 
hen   offredd.    12574f.;   vgl.  12890/1.    16238/9.    17728.    17730. 
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.  .  .  her  iss  horenn  newenn  An  child  off  ])iss  JudissJcenn  ped 
All  affterr  Oodess  mlle  Patt  shall  hen  piss  Judisskenn  hing 
All  purrh  rihht  apell  Jcinde.  7129  ff.  Ne  ma^^  I  nohht  hrid- 
gume  hen  Off  all  patt  hall^he  genge  Patt  Cristess  hallghe 
brid  shall  hen,  To  foll^henn  all  hiss  wille.  18 386  ff.  — 
lüurrpenn:  Forr,  Pitrrh  patt  tait  icc  amm  sop  Godd  I  ma^^ 
füll  cepe  cnawenn  .  .  .  Off  all  patt  follc  patt  fra  piss  dag^ 
Till  Domess  da^^  shall  tvurrpenn,  Forr  all  patt  follc  patt 
oßfre  wass  7  all  patt  get  shall  wurrpenn,  All  iss  itt  nu^^u 
demmd.    17  675  ff. 

§  168.  Zur  Umschreibung  wird  zweimal  hen  mit  dem 
Infinitiv  mit  to  gebraucht.  Je  neddrestreon,  wha  taJihte  guw 
To  fieon  7  to  forrhu^henn  Patt  irre  patt  to  cumenn  iss,  7 
Godess  urappe  7  wrceche?   9265 ff.  =  9757  f. 

Till.  Kausalsätze. 

§  169.  Zum  Ausdruck  des  Futurums  dienen  nur  die  um- 
schriebenen Formen  mit  shulenn:  Forr  Cristess  name 
Purrh  an  staff  Bitacnepp  tale  off  ehhte,  Forrpi  patt  Crist 
shall  herr^henn  pa  Patt  foll^henn  pise  mahhtess.  4576  ff. 
Forr  get  shall  Issracele  peod,  Purrh  patt  mann  shall  hemm 
spellenn,  Beon  turrnedd  tili  pe  Crisstenndom  7  tili  pe  rihhte 
Icefe.  85410'.  All  patt  shall  hen,  forr  patt  he  shall  Forr- 
ho^henn  7  forrwerrpenn  To  cumenn  tili  pe  Crisstenndom  7 
tüipe  rihhte  Iwfe.  17 767 ff.;  vgl.  D.  247/8.  1209.  3046/7.  8563. 
11455.  —  he{o)n  ist  umschrieben:  7  opre  unnfcewe  shulenn 
ec  Füll  glade  7  hlipe  wurrpenn,  Forrpi  patt  he  shall  horenn 
hen  7  cumenn  her  to  manne,  I.  159  ff.  Piss  iss  an  operr 
neow  Adam  7  all  wipputenn  sinrie  Patt  leosenn  shall  pe 
forrme  Adam  üt  off  pe  deofless  walde  .  .  .  Purrh  patt  he 
me  shall  herrsumm  heon    To  polenn  dcep  0  rode.    11 030  ff. 

Ergebnisse. 

§  170.  Im  folgenden  werden  zunächst  einige  Angaben 
über  das  numerische  Verhältnis  der  synthetischen  und  ana- 
lytischen Formen  des  Futurums  gemacht.  Eine  tabellarische 
Übersicht  mag  sie  wieder  veranschaulichen. 
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Aus  diesen  Einzelangaben  resultiert,  dafs  im  ganzen  70 
synthetischen  Formen  341  analytische  gegenüberstehen.  Unter 
den  ersteren  überwiegt  bei  weitem  heo7i  40,  es  ist  umschrieben 
in  79  Fällen.  iüurrj)enn,  das  in  seiner  Funktion  bei  Orrm 
meistens  durch  leon  ersetzt  ist,  findet  sich  in  futurischer  Be- 
deutung nur  Ix,  in  der  Umschreibung  10 x.  Von  anderen 
Verben  ist  das  synthetische  Futurum  29  x  belegt,  die  Ana- 
lysis  252 X  Von  umschreibenden  Verben  wird,  wie  schon 
einleitend  bemerkt,  am  häufigsten  shulenn  verwendet  (297  x)^ 
es  folgen  in  weitem  Abstände  ivüenn  (43 x)  und  mune  (Ix). 

Fragen  wir,  wo  sich  die  synthetischen  oder  die  analyti- 
schen Formen  besonders  finden,  so  ergeben  die  Übersicht  und 
die  Beispiele,  dafs  die  ersteren  in  ihrer  freien  Verwendung 
wesentlich  beschränkt  sind.  Sie  haben  die  alte  futurische 
Kraft  nur  da  bewahrt,  wo  die  Richtung  auf  die  Zukunft  noch 
anderweitig  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  sei  es  durch  eine  Zeit- 
bestimmung (wie  in  den  meisten  Fällen)  oder  durch  das  logische 
Verhältnis  zweier  Teile  eines  Satzgefüges  (so  z.  T.  im  Be- 
dingungssatze). So  erklären  sich  der  starke  Prozentsatz  der 
alten  Formen  z.  B.  im  Bedingungshauptsatze  19  (:  23  analyti- 
schen) und  im  Temporalsatze  19  (:  14  analytischen)  und  ihr 
Fehlen  in  verschiedenen  anderen  Satzarten  (vgl.  die  Übersicht), 
in  denen  sie  für  das  Sprachgefühl  die  alte  Funktion  offenbar 
nicht  mehr  deutlich  genug  wiedergaben.  Die  zahlreiche  Ver- 
wendung von  heon  im  Praesens  mit  Futurbedeutung  erklärt  sich 
daraus,  dafs  dieselbe  bei  diesem  Worte  in  der  Wurzel  selbst  lag. 

Was  den  Gebrauch  der  Hilfsverba  angeht,  so  ist  hervor- 
zuheben, dafs  in  vielen  Beispielen,  in  denen  eine  auf  die  Zu- 
kunft weisende  Zeitbestimmung  steht,  durch  sie  kein  besonderer 
Bedeutungsunterschied  von  den  synthetischen  Formen  zum  Aus- 
druck kommt.  Metrische  Gründe  haben  sie  hier  z.  T.  bedingt. 
In  andern  Fällen  aber  trat  durch  sie  das  Zukünftige,  vor  allem 
durch  shidenn  das  Deterministische  desselben,  stärker  hervor; 
man  vergleiche  z.  B.  das  häufige  Vorkommen  dieses  Verbums  in 
der  Prophezeiung.  Das  ist  gewils  kein  Zufall,  sondern  ist  be- 
gründet darin,  dass  gerade  hier  das  Kommende  als  von  einem 
höheren  Willen  abhängig  aufgefalst  wurde. 


Druckfehler  -  Berichtigungen. 


S.  3,  Z.  10  V.  u.  lies:  kurze  und  lange  mittel  englische  ce  für  kurze 
und  mittelenglische  ae.  —  S.  6,  Z.  13  v.  o.:  hinter  verbindet  Punkt  statt 
Doppelpunkt.  —  S.  7,  Z.  14  v.  o.;  bifrorenn  statt  biforenn.  —  S.  8,  Z.  20 
v.o.:  berrghenn  für  berrghenn.  —  S.  9,  Z.  21  v.o.:  fornveorrpesst  für 
forrweorpesst.  —  S.  10,  Z.  3  v.  o.:  a  bezw.  ce  statt  ce  bezw.  cB;  Z.  17  v.o.: 
Heft  für  Helft.  —  S.  11,  Z.  13  v.  u.:  rihhtbigetenn  für  rihhbigetenn.  — 
S.  12,  Z.  8  V.  o. :  inf.  etenn^  für  inf.  etenn;  füge  hinzu:  imp.  ett.  —  S.  16, 
Z.  15  V.  0.:  leggeßß  für  leggep.  —  S.  17,  Z.  2  v.  o.:  fullfremedd  für  full- 
fremed;  ebenso  Z.  5/6  v.o.  —  S.  22,  Z.  4  v.o.:  smeoru  für  smeorn.  — 
S.  32,  Z.  2  V.  0.:  ?ia/^  fiir  nafft;  Z.  15  v.  o.:  -enn  für  -en;  Z.  21  v.  o. 
hlinnemi  für  blinnen.  —  S.  34,  Z.  14  v.  o. :  sg.  für  Lsg.;  Z.  18  v.  o.:  pl 
für  2.  sg.;    Z.  21  V.  0.:  streiche  3.  sg.    —    S.  36,  Z.  14  v.  o.:  -enn  für  -en 

—  S.  40,  Z.  14  V.  0.:  ae.  gän  für  ae.  gan.  —  S.  44,  Z.  3  v.  o.:  unnderr- 
fanngenn  für  unnderr fanv gen.  —  S.  47,  Z.  14  v.  u. :  kirrteil  für  Kirrtless; 
Z.  11  v.u.:  laßpe  für  latte-,  Z.  9  v.u.:  fetn^f  für  King  (2X).  —  S.  48, 
Z.  14  V.  0.:  kechell  für  Kechell.    —    S.  65,  Z.  10  v.  u.:  cupenn  für  cupenn. 

—  S.  68,  Z.  1  V.  u.:  ßohh  patt  für  purrh  patt.  —  S.  83,  Z.  13  v.  o.: 
lenenn  für  Zenen. 
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Preface, 


The  present  treatise  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Morsbach  of  Göttingen  University.  To  him  is  due 
not  only  the  Suggestion  of  the  theme  but  also  much  valuable 
advice  on  the  preliminary  work  of  collecting  material;  and  I 
should  be  ungrateful  were  I  to  leave  unrecorded  the  warm 
interest  he  took  in  the  progress  of  my  efforts  to  marshall  with 
some  approach  to  scientific  order  the  motley  array  of  documents 
which  some  three  months'  research  at  the  British  Museum  had 
placed  in  my  possession. 

My  plan  during  this  first  stage  was  to  collect  every  con- 
temporary  utterance  about  the  English  language  to  be  found 
between  say  1531,  when  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Gouernour  ap- 
peared,  and  the  death  of  Dryden  in  1700  —  the  periods,  in 
fact,  of  the  Renascence,  Revolution  and  Restoration.  As  starting- 
point  I  took  the  references  in  0.  F.  Emerson's  chapter  on 
"  English  in  Modern  Times  "  {History  of  the  English  Language, 
1905,  p.  84  ff.).  Murray's  Evolution  of  English  Lexicography, 
(Oxford  1900)  also  put  me  on  the  track  of  much  valuable 
material.  I  glanced  through  many  histories  of  the  language 
and  literature.  The  not  very  nunierous  grammars  of  the  time 
were  consulted,  and  an  examination  made  of  the  contemporary 
literary  criticism  —  now  conveniently  accessible  in  G.  Gregory 
Smith's  two  volumes  of  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays.  Arber's 
reprints  and  the  volumes  of  the  Tudor  Translations  series  were 
often  the  most  convenient  forms  of  the  old  texts  to  handle. 
Further,  with  Dryden's  prefaces  in  mind,  I  dipped  into  old 
plays  by  the  dozen  —  hundred  almost  —  yet  with  disappoiuting 
results.  For  the  rest,  I  foraged  at  largo  over  the  whole  realm 
of  the  literature,  wherever  a  chance  allusion  or  a  promising 
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title  hinted  at  a  find.  I  need  not  attempt  to  classify  all  my 
sources  of  information;  the  subjoined  list  shows  them  to  be 
of  the  most  varied  deseription. 

My  colleetions  can  of  course  make  do  claim  to  be  ex- 
haustive;  yet  the  considerable  mass  of  new  matter  here  in- 
corporated  justifies  this  attempt  to  give  a  survey  of  the  whole 
field.  The  method  of  presentation  varies.  The  weightier 
documents  are  quoted  more  or  less  fully,  though  in  some 
extreme  cases  it  seemed  preferable  to  relegate  the  document 
itself  to  the  appendix  and  insert  a  summary  in  the  text;  the 
less  important  have  been  summarised  or  quoted  as  the  case 
required.  I  have  in  the  main  followed  chronological  order 
within  each  chapter.  Still,  this  arrangement  has  been  departed 
from  whenever  greater  clearness  was  thereby  to  be  attained. 
The  chapter  division  may  be  open  to  eriticism  on  the  ground 
of  separating  what  ought  to  have  been  kept  together  and 
causing  needless  repetition.  I  can  only  urge  that  the  division 
adopted  is  the  outcome  of  several  experiments,  and  the  one 
that  seemed  on  the  whole  to  secure  the  best  grouping  of  the 
material  for  practical  presentation. 

Briefly,  the  plan  of  the  book  is  this.  —  The  introduction 
Sketches  the  history  of  English,  chiefly  from  the  lexical  point 
of  view,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century, 
comparing  it  with  Continental  tongues,  and  then  characterises 
the  English  vocabulary  at  that  point,  ending  with  a  short 
notice  on  the  use  of  Latin.  Chapter  I  now  begins  the  theme 
proper  and  gives  a  survey  of  the  ideas  current  from  Elyot  to 
Dryden  on  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  language.  Chapter  II 
proceeds  to  show  what  opinions  were  held  as  to  the  place  of 
English  among  the  languages  of  civilisation  and  the  question 
w^hether  she  might  improve  her  position.  Chapter  III  passes 
to  a  special  problem  of  the  sixteenth  Century  and  summarises 
the  discussions  that  centred  on  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Chapter  IV  supplies  a  seleetion  of  critical  judgements  of  authors 
of  the  time  on  coutemporaries  or  recent  predecessors.  Chapter  V 
takes  up  the  question  of  the  revival  of  old  words,  and  Chapter  VI 
(which  appeared  in  German  last  August  as  my  doctor  thesis 
at  the  University  of  Göttingen)  deals  with  loanwords  from 
classical  and  modern  languages.    Throughout  these  six  chapters 
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liberal  use  has  been  made  of  quotation  -~  illustrative  and 
informative  —  from  the  sources.  In  the  Appendix,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  foiind  a  number  of 
long-er  and  shorter  passages  referred  to  in  the  text;  among 
them  are  several  glossaries  of  the  time,  given  more  or  less  in 
füll,  and  some  speeimen  pages  from  the  early  dictionaries. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  monograph  will  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  as  regards  their 
mental  outlook  on  the  then  unexplored  region  of  anglistic. 

Belfast^  January  1910. 

J.  L.  Moore. 
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Introduction, 


This  is  not  a  lexico- Statistical  treatise,  nor  yet  strictly 
speaking  a  liDguistic-historical  one.  Its  aim  is  to  chronicle 
as  fully  as  might  be  the  views  that  obtained  among  the  users 
of  Early  Modern  English  on  tlieir  language  as  an  instrument 
of  expression;  in  other  words,  to  teil,  with  constant  citation  of 
contemporary  evidence,  what  was  then  thonght  of  the  powers, 
capacity  and  relative  worth  of  the  mother-tongue,  what  was 
surmised  of  its  past,  what  hoped  and  feared  for  its  future.  It 
is  thus  a  contribution  to  the  psychological  side  of  linguistics. 
For  when  an  adequate  history  of  the  English  language  comes 
to  be  w^itten,  it  must  do  the  füllest  justice  to  the  Speech - 
psychology  of  each  epoch,  and  this  is  only  possible  after  the 
contemporary  opinion  has  been  collected  and  interpreted.  I  for 
my  part  have  largely  contented  myself  with  giving  an  orderly 
view  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  statement,  argument  and  conjecture 
drawn  from  a  hundred  sources,  in  itself  a  business  intricate 
enough;  only  indulging  in  criticism  and  Interpretation  as  far 
as  necessary  to  give  my  picture  some  organic  unity. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  matter  in  band  let  us 
briefly  review  the  previous  history  of  the  English  language, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  lexical  development,  which  in  the 
main  is  here  our  chief  concern.  Some  account  of  Continental 
eonditions  will  serve  for  explanation  and  comparison,  and  the 
use  of  Latin  up  to  and  during  our  special  period  must  also 
be  discussed. 

After  Latin  had  ceased  in  the  sixth  Century  to  be  a  living 
tongue,  it  continued  to  be  used  throughout  western  Europe  as 
the  language   of  the  Church  and  the  medium  of  international 
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intercourse  among  the  educated  classes.  In  this  way  it  enjoyed 
a  kind  of  after-life  that  lasted  tili  the  Renascence.  It  held 
sway  in  literature  too,  tili  Dante's  Commedia  —  the  first 
masterpiece  in  a  modern  vernacular  —  gave  it  its  death-blow. 

Until  the  Renascence  the  vernaculars  were  more  or  less 
looked  down  on  by  men  of  learning  as  irregulär,  corrupt  and 
meagre  in  vocabulary.  Dante  himself,  though  he  defended  his 
native  tongue  in  the  Convivio  and  the  De  vulgari  Eloquentia, 
decided  to  write  his  epic  in  Italian,  only  because  Latin  was 
reserved  for  "the  highest  reaches  of  invention"  —  the  themes 
of  tragedy;  and  his  epic  was  a  comedy,  as  the  word  was 
then  understood.  Two  centuries  passed  before  the  Renascence 
admiration  of  Latin  gave  way  to  disesteem,  and  the  attention 
of  the  learned  was  directed  to  the  memorable  achievements 
of  the  early  Italian  poets.  Francesco  Fortunio  demonstrated 
to  a  delighted  land  that  its  common  speech  was  guided  by 
grammatical  rules  just  as  Latin  was  {Eegole  gramaticali  della 
Volgar  lingua,  1516).  i)  Following  him,  Bembo  (d.  1547)  headed 
those  who  were  abandoning  Latin,  and  by  theory  and  practice 
he  helped  to  secure  Italian  in  the  estimation  of  the  educated.  i) 
In  the  year  1548  Aluno's  Della  Fabrica  del  Mondo  lihri 
arranged  the  vocabulary  of  Italian  in  logical  groups  to  prove 
that  all  human  conceptions  had  received  an  appellation  in  that 
tongue.  2)  Numerous  associations  of  authors,  styled  academies, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  polishing  of  the  language.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  the  Academia  della  Crusca,  founded 
in  1582,  in  succession  to  the  Florentine  academy,  which  dated 
from  1542.  It  may  be  said  on  the  whole  that  the  language 
of  the  first  great  Italian  poets  remains  the  literary  language 
of  the  present  day.^) 

In  Spain  the  Castilian  tongue  did  not  reach  the  stage  of 
a  fully  equipped  literary  language  tili  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  4)  The 
poets'  Latinisms,  Italianisms,  etc.,  interpreted  for  the  reader 
in  glossaries,  have  for  the  most  part  remained  in  the  language.  4) 


^)  Gröber's  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie,^  I,  p.  12. 
2)  Ibid.  p.  16.  3)  Ibid.  p.  561. 

*)  Ibid.  p.  559. 


"After  the  appearance  of  Gongora  [1561—1627] ",  says  Ticknor, 
"many  of  the  most  admired  writers  ceased  to  pay  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  a  pure  style  or  of  their  early  eharacteristics".i) 
In  France  we  can  trace  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  a 
tendeney  among  the  edueated,  especially  the  clerical  writers 
of  French,  to  make  use  of  expressions  drawn  from  Latin.  In 
the  fifteenth  Century  the  Burgundian  school  endeavoured  to 
emulate  the  eloquence  of  Ciceronian  prose  by  the  frequent  use 
of  Latin  loanwords,  and  there  were  versifiers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  Century  who  wrote  a  mere  Jargon  of  Latin 
words  with  French  terminations.  These  "ecumeurs  de  latin" 
were  the  object  of  GefiFroy  Tory's  derision  in  his  Champ  fleury 
(1529).  And  Rabelais,  himself  not  altogether  guiltless  in  the 
matter,  also  held  them  up  to  ridicule  in  the  episode  of  the 
Scholar  of  Limousin.  The  influence  of  Italy  was  feit  in  the 
introduction  of  terms  of  war,  of  amusement  and  the  court; 
sturdy  Opposition  was  made  by  Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  and  Henri 
Estienne.  The  aim  of  the  Fleiad  was  to  challenge  equality 
of  rights  for  French  beside  Latin  —  as  Dante  had  done  for 
Italian  —  and  to  use  such  means  for  its  improvement  as  were 
necessary  to  equip  it  properly  for  the  struggle.  They  held 
that  French  needed  to  be  "enriched  by  technical  terms,  by 
words  of  local  dialects,  by  prudent  adoptions  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  judicious  development  of  the  existing  families  of 
words,  by  the  recovery  of  words  that  have  fallen  into  disuse".^) 
"II  n'y  a  rien,  on  le  voit,  de  subversif  dans  ces  divers  proc6d6s, 
rien  meme  qui  n'indique  chez  Ronsard  et  ses  amis  une  trös 
juste  intelligence  des  ressources  comme  des  besoins  de  la 
langue".3)  Then  came  Malherbe  (1555—1628),  who  made  the 
paths  straight  for  the  French  classical  period.  "II  proserit 
l'idiome  de  grec,  de  latin  et  de  Gascon.  II  rejette  les  patois, 
86  moque  du  vendomois  de  Ronsard,  se  vante  d'avoir  d^gasconn^ 
la  cour,  et  assure  que  Nerivain  doit  puiser  uniquement  ä  la 
Bource   populaire,   au    fond   national". 4)     Everybody   took  an 

0  'i^icknoT,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Bk.III,  eh.  i;  my  quotation 
is  retranslated  from  the  German  edition,  vol.  II,  p.  330. 

2)  Dowden,  History  of  French  Literature,  London  1 899,  p.  99. 

*)  Petit  de  Jalleville,  Hist.  de  la  langue  et  litt.  fr.  1897,  III,  p.  1G3. 

*)  Doumic,  Hist.  de  la  litt,  frang.  1900,  p.  196. 


interest  in  questions  of  lauguage,  grammar,  and  style.  Salons 
sprang  up  everywhere;  and  in  1635  the  official  sanction  of 
Richelieu  endowed  the  salon  de  Rambouillet  with  the  authority 
of  an  Academy. 

We  turn  to  England. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  philology  that  English  is  one  of 
the  most  heterogeneously  constituted  of  tongues.  During  the 
early  centuries  of  its  Island  life,  indeed,  it  almost  wholly 
escaped  any  impairraent  of  its  Teutonic  homogeneity  through 
admixture  of  either  Celtic  or  Latin,  the  two  languages  the 
Anglosaxons  found  in  Britain^);  and  the  Scandinavian  settlers 
of  a  somewhat  later  date,  successful  though  they  finally  were 
in  extending  Cnut's  sway  over  all  the  land,  seena  to  have  been 
very  willing  to  Substitute  the  cognate  English  for  their  native 
tongue.  The  influence  of  France  would  have  remained  as 
subordinate,  had  she  never  counted  for  more  than  she  did  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  the  Norman  victory  at 
Hastings  was  the  prelude  of  change.  Themselves  of  Teutonic 
race,  the  Northmen  had  adopted  the  speech  of  the  land  they 
had  settled  in  but  a  hundred  years  before,  and  they  came 
to  England  as  a  French-speaking  nation,  conscious  of  the 
superiority  of  their  Gallic  culture  and  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  revert  to  Germanic  speech  and  civilisation.  Politically  the 
English  were  overwhelmed.  The  new  French  displaced  the 
old  English  aristocracy;  for  however  much  William  may  have 
desired  to  couciliate  his  new  subjects,  he  had  to  reward  his 
own  followers  with  the  highest  offices  and  gifts  of  confiscated 
land.  The  English  language  seemed  permanently  degraded  to 
the  level  of  a  patois.  For  generations  this  State  of  affairs 
continued.  Yet  a  compromise  was  slowly  being  prepared  for. 
Remus^)  has  adduced  good  reasons  for  assuming  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  slight  direct  support  the  extant 
monuments  afford.  He  sees  in  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
French  words  during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  Century, 
not  a  sign  of  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English  consequent 


0  Remus,  Die  . .  Lehnworte  Chaucers  (Morsbachs  Studien,  XIV), 
Halle  1906,  pp.  5,  6. 

2)  Op.  cit.  p.  28  sq. 


on  the  Separation  from  Normandy  (1204),  but  rather  the  result 
of  the  increasing  study  of  eontinental  French  literature,  which 
acted  as  a  developer,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Anglo- Norman 
Clements  already  latent  in  the  spoken  tongue;  for  the  numerous 
new  French  words  now  appearing  in  the  literature  are  not 
Continental  but  Anglo -French  in  form.  Jespersen's  table  to 
show  the  strength  of  the  influx  of  French  words  at  different 
periods^)  may  easily  mislead  a  reader  who  does  not  bear  in 
mind  how  it  was  compiled  and  what  restrictions  the  author 
himself  raakes.  The  great  influence  of  French  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  adoption  of  numerous  loanwords  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  Century  —  which  naturally  increased  immensely  during 
the  followi'flg  centuries  —  but  also  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  English  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  Anglo - 
French  syntax.^)  "When  English  came  again  into  general 
use",  says  Sweet, 3)  "it  had  lost  a  great  part  of  its  higher 
vocabulary,  for  which  it  had  to  use  French  words,  such  as 
sir,  duke\  captain,  army,  hattle;  sermon,  preaM^  And  the  dye 
was  in  grain,  too.  The  power  of  framing  new  words  and 
Compounds  from  native  material  was  largely  lost,  and  the 
habit  of  borrowing  terms  ready-made  from  French  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  nation.  Bradley  has 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  accounting  for 
the  Wholesale  importations  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.^) 

With  the  Revival  of  Learning,  which  affected  England 
from  the  fourteenth  Century  on,  words  of  Latin  origin  mingled 
in  the  stream  of  neologisms;  their  assimilation  was  rendered 
all  the  easier  by  the  existing  practice  of  adopting  French 
words.  This  double  stream  is  not  readily  divisible  into  its 
component  parts,  for  the  two  interacted  on  each  other  in  this 
way,  that  many  French  words  conformed  to  the  Latin  original 


*)  Qrowth  and  Strudure  ofthe  English  Language,  Leipzig  1905,  §  95. 

'^)  Burghardt,  Über  den  Einfluss  des  Englischen  auf  das  Anglo- 
normannische  (Morsbachs  Studien,  XXIV),  Halle  1906;  Reichmann,  Die 
Eigennamen  im  Ormulum,  (Morsbachs  Studien  XXV),  Göttingen  1906,  esp. 
p.  106  (for  the  early  influence  of  French  on  English). 

3)  Nciü  English  Grammar,  §  624. 

*)  The  Making  of  English,  London  1904,  p.  93. 
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(a  process  traceable  for  example  in  the  modern  equal,  for  which 
Cliaucer  wrote  egal  in  bis  verse),  while  new  adoptions  from 
Latin  were  remodelled  on  a  French  pattern  (words  in  -tio{nem) 
being  anglicised  in  tbe  form  -üon).  The  Latinising  of  Englisb 
grew  to  a  mania  witb  sonie  scbolars,  as  we  learn  from  Caxton's 
interesting  remarks  prefixed  to  bis  transiation  of  Vergil's  Aeneid. 
Tbere  were  no  less  eager  cbampions  of  tbe  vernacular.  But 
Caxton's  sound  judgment  led  bim  to  take  as  bis  Standard  tbe 
ordinary  educated  speecb  of  tbe  capital,  preferring  "comyn 
termes"  before  "playn,  rüde,  and  curyous".i)  And  bis  printing- 
presses  were  a  migbty  instrument  of  Propaganda  for  tbese 
sane  views. 

Witb  tbe  turn  of  tbe  sixteentb  Century  a  new  era  begins 
in  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  vocabulary  of  Englisb.  Its  composite 
cbaracter  bad  been  establisbed  by  tbe  influx  of  Frencb  and 
Latin  words  during  tbe  preceding  centuries.  Now  it  enters 
on  tbe  pbase  tbat  we  may  witbout  exaggeration  call  tbe 
cosmopolitan.  Tbe  note  of  tbe  age  was  a  universal  curiosity. 
The  interest  in  far-off  lands  and  distant  times  doubled  and 
redoubled.  As  the  rediscovered  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome 
bad  stirred  their  students  to  admiration  and  emulation,  so,  but 
witb  a  far  wider  appeal,  did  Columbus'  news  tbat  he  bad 
reacbed  land  across  the  western  ocean  —  tili  then  tbe  limit 
of  tbe  World  —  bring  home  to  "lered  and  lewed"  a  keen 
realisation  of  tbe  existence  of  other  countries  and  customs 
than  their  own.  The  very  earth  was  moved  out  of  its  place 
at  tbe  compelling  touch  of  tbe  lever  we  call  the  Copernican 
theory.  A  sense  of  novelty  was  everywhere.  Such  a  shaking 
of  the  peoples  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  traces  on  their 
languages;  but  no  other  tongue  was  so  receptive  to  tbese 
influences  as  the  Englisb,  for  bere,  as  we  have  seen,  tbe  babit 
of  incorporating  words  from  Frencb  and  Latin  bad  become 
seeond  nature.  Henceforth,  then,  England,  sending  out  her 
sons  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  works  into  the  rieb 
mosaic  of  her  language  fragments  from  the  speecb  of  every 
nation  under  beaven. 


^)  Morsbach,  Über  den  Ursprung  der  neuenglischen  Schriftsprache, 
Heilbronn  1888,  pp.  168—170. 


The  Position  held  by  Latin  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
an  international  auxiliary  language,  and  the  eonsequences  of 
this  unique  linguistic  fact,  have  been  noticed  above.  A  short 
Sketch  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  England  in  regard  to 
this  point  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  to  devote 
more  particular  attention  will  eomplete  these  introductory 
remarks  and  serve  as  a  transition  to  and  baekgronnd  for  the 
main  body  of  our  inquiry. 

By  the  sixteenth  Century  Latin  had  long  ceased  to  be 
the  sole  linguistic  medium  of  culture.  It  was  still  indeed  the 
traditional  vehical  of  instruction  at  the  universities,  so  that 
the  College -bred  man  feit  an  awkwardness  when  he  eame  to 
use  his  native  tongue  for  learned  purposes.  Ascham,  for 
instanee,  teils  us  plainly  in  the  dedication  of  his  Toxophilus 
(1545),  that  "to  haue  vvritten  this  boke  in  latin  or  Greke  . . . 
had  bene  more  easier";  and  in  the  Scholemaster  (1570)  he 
says,  "all  men  couet  to  haue  their  children  speake  latin;  and 
so  do  I  verie  earnestlie  too"  (p.  185  of  Camb.  Engl.  Classics  ed.); 
and  in  the  second  book  we  find  the  reason  why  this  lover  of 
English  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
namely  that  "we  must  seeke  in  the  Authors  onelie  of  those 
two  tonges ,  the  trewe  Paterne  of  Eloquence,  if  in  any  other 
mother  tongue  we  looke  to  attaine,  either  to  perfit  vtterance 
of  it  our  seines,  or  skilfull  iudgement  of  it  in  others"  (ibid. 
p.  283).  Probably  in  the  same  year  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  his  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  an  academy  for  young 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  championed  the  Innovation  of  having 
orations  made  in  English,  citing  the  example  of  "the  famous 
knight  sir  lohn  Checke",  who  had  "sometimes"  done  so  at 
the  university.  The  employment  of  Latin  as  the  universally 
intelligible  book-language  of  learning  long  outlasted  its  spoken 
use.  An  obscure  writer,  Edward  Leigh,  it  is  true,  who  died 
as  late  as  1671  at  the  age  of  a  hundred,  includes  in  his 
Hints  for  Travellers  the  recommendation,  "In  such  a  one  going 
to  travel;  there  is  required  —  ...  secondly.  That  he  hath 
the  Latin  tongue"  (Arber's  English  Garner j  1877,  i.  646).  The 
real  extent  of  its  usefulness  for  this  purpose  may  be  gauged 
from  a  contemptuous  remark  of  a  distinguished  traveller, 
Freckno,  in  1650,  to  the  eflfect  that  Latin  and  English  had 
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served  him  only  "to  stop  holes  with"  (Leo  Werner  in  Mod» 
Lang.  Notes,  March  1897,  col.  129).  In  literature  we  bave  an 
example  of  its  use  in  More's  Utopia  (1516),  not  Englished  tili 
1551.  George  Buehanan's  (d.  1582)  European  reputation  rested 
on  bis  skill  in  Latin  poetry.  So  also  did  that  of  Arthur  Johnson 
(d.  1641),  court  physician  to  Charles  I.  Bacon  no  doubt  chose 
Latin  for  bis  scientific  works  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  European 
audience,  yet  he  bad  bis  essays  etc.  also  put  into  Latin,  being 
convinced  that  "these  modern  languages  will  at  one  time  or 
other  play  the  bankrupt  with  books"  (letter  to  Toby  Matthew, 
1623).  1)  It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  the  passionate 
appeal  of  Milton's  teacher,  Alexander  Gril,  to  bis  countrymen, 
in  the  Logonomia  Anglica  (1621),  to  foster  and  preserve  their 
native  tongue,  should  be  delivered  in  Latin.  2)  Milton  wrote  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  Latin  verse,  though  bis  jealous  love 
of  his  own  language  found  a  voice  already  "Anno  Aetatis  19. 
At  a  vacation  exercise  in  the  Colledge,  part  Latin,  part  English". 
His  Defensio  pro  populo  anglicano  and  his  Defensio  secunda 
are  notable  Anglo- Latin  works.  So  are  Archbishop  Ussher's 
De  Primordiis  Ecclesiarum  hritajinicarum  (1639)  and  his  Annales 
utriusque  Testamenti  (1650—54);  not  to  mention,  for  example, 
a  book  of  such  high  importance  in  the  realm  of  natural  science 
as  Newton's  Principia  (1687).  The  practice  of  Publishing  in 
Latin  died  hard.  Hobbes  wrote  his  life  in  Latin  verse  at  the 
age  of  85!  a  feat  one  first  properly  relishes  on  making  the 
acquaintance  of  his  subsequent  and  astonisbingly  well  received 
English  Version  of  Homer  (for  a  short  specimen  of  which  see 
Chambers's  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Literature,  I,  p.  559).  A 
very  just  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  teaching  the  young 
men  of  England  more  Latin  than  English  may  be  found  in 
Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education  (1693):  "To  speak  or  write 
better  Latin  than  English  may  make  a  man  be  talked  of;  but 
he  would  find  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  express  himself  well 
in  his  own  tongue,  that  he  uses  every  moment,  than  to  bave 
the  vain  commendation  of  others  for  a  very  insignificant  quality. 
This  I  find  universally  neglected,  and  no  care  taken  anywhere 


1)  Emerson,  History  of  the  English  Language,  1905,  p. 

2)  See  below. 
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to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  language,  that  they  may 
thoroughly  understand  and  be  masters  of  if'.i)  We  have 
here  evidence  how  ineffectual  were  the  efforts  of  Humphrey, 
Mulcaster  and  the  rest  to  ensure  adequate  school  training  in 
English  —  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  present 
inquiry.2) 


*)  MeiklejoliD,  History  of  English  Literature,  1904,  p,  234. 

*)  Tliis  same  complaint  of  "the  prevaliDg  ignorance  of  English  in 
the  English -speaking  commanities"  at  the  present  day  is  made,  and 
remedies  for  it  disciissed,  by  that  most  iilumiuating  of  writers,  H,  G.  Wells, 
in  Mankind  in  the  Mdking,  chap.  IV,  "The  Beginnings  of  the  Mind  and 
Language",  §2. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tudor -Stuart  Ideas 
011  tlie  Growtli  and  Structure  of  tlie  Language. 


Renascence. 

It  will  not  be  without  profit  to  see  wbat  ideas  prevailed 
about  tbe  earlier  stages  of  the  Englisb  language.  Prevailed 
is  perbaps  too  strong  a  term,  for  sucb  knowledge  was  new 
and  restricted  to  a  learned  circle.  Under  Arebbishop  Parker 
Old  Englisb  was  studied,  but  tbe  writers  of  the  time  seem  to 
be  ignorant  tbat  tbere  was  anytbing  bebind  Cbaucer  (Saints- 
biiry,  History  of  English  Criticism,  II,  226).  Even  tbose  wbo 
could  read  Old  Englisb  did  not  make  tbeir  knowledge  fruitful 
for  tbe  benelit  of  tbe  modern  language.  "  Syr  Tbomas  Elyot 
knigbt ",  we  read  in  Ascham's  Toxophilus  (C.  E.  C,  p.  53), 
"  bad  a  worcke  in  band  wbicb  be  nametb.  De  rebus  memora- 
bilibus  Anglie "  for  wbicb  "  be  bad  read  &  perused  ouer  many 
olde  ,  monumetes  of  Englande "  ineluding  "  an  excedyng  olde 
cronicle "  of  "  kyng  Vortigers  dayes ".  But  Elyot's  plans  for 
tbe  bettering  of  Englisb  were  guided  by  otber  ideals,  for 
wbicb  See  tbe  cbapter  on  New  Words.  —  Tbe  fact  tbat  tbe 
modern  language  was  a  blend  of  two  distinct  strains  was  of 
course  well  known.  Püttenham  (1589)  repeatedly  refers  to 
it;  see  e.  g.  Arber's  reprint  pp.  92—3,  wbere  be  remarks  tbat 
monosyllables  are  for  tbe  most  part  our  natural  Saxon  Englisb, 
but  tbat  our  Norman  Englisb  alloweth  us  very  many  "bissill- 
ables".  Gascoigne  (1575)  bad  pointed  out  tbis  fact  to  tbe 
Italian  Donati, i)  avoid  polysyllables,  be  says,  for  "tbe  most 


*)  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction,  no.  5  (ed.  Arber). 
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auncient  English  wordes  are  of  one  sillable,  so  that  the  more 
monasyllables  that  you  vse,  the  truer  Englishman  you  shall 
seeme  ".  The  "  Single  money  of  monasillables  "  failed  to  find 
favour  with  Nashe  (1594),i)  who  preferred  foreign  Compounds. 
Dryden  (1685)  will  find  in  the  preponderance  of  monosyllables 
•'  encumbered  with  consonants  "  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
English  to  French;^)  and  (1697)  that  "poetry  requires  adorn- 
ment,  and  that  is  not  to  be  had  from  our  old  Teuton  mono- 
syllables ".3)  —  Carew  (1595  —  6)  enumerates  as  contributing 
to  the  alleged  "Littleton's  hotch-potch"  of  our  tongue,  first, 
as  groundwork,  "  the  old  Saxon,  little  differing  from  the  present 
Low  Dutch ";  then  British  (the  Celtic  dement,  I  may  here 
note,  was  generally  considerably  overestimated),  Danish,  Latin, 
French  (he  altogether  ignores  the  Norman  Conquest),  Italian 
and  Spanish.4)  —  Verstegan  (1605)  brings  füll  before  us  the 
then  ruling  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  languages  in  bis 
chapter  ''  Of  the  Great  Antiquity  of  our  Ancient  English 
Tongue  ".  Although  it  has  received  additions  from  Latin  and 
French,  "our  ancient  English  Saxons'  language  is  to  be  ac- 
compted  a  Teutonicke  tongue  . . .  This  language  undoubtedly 
is  that  which  at  the  confusiou  of  Babel,  the  Teutonicke  people 
. . .  did  speak  ",  in  proof  of  which  assertion  he  alleges  the  fact 
that  we  use  "  babble  "  by  unbroken  tradition  since  that  time 
for  "  to  speak  confusedly  or  vainly  ".  This  puerile  contention, 
Coming  from  a  writer  of  on  the  whole  such  solid  worth  as 
Verstegan,  brings  home  to  us  what  unplumbed  depths  the 
adventurous  etymologists  of  those  days  were  sounding.  Indeed 
they  seemed  little  aware  of  their  daring.  Much  later  than 
this,  Skinner  complacently  writes,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Etymo- 
logicon  (1671),  of  the  "aliquot  vocabula,  fortasse  non  multa, 
quorum  veras  origines  nondum  penetravi".  As  a  specimen  of 
what  stuif  the  navigator  of  those  uncharted  seas  brings  back 
as  precious  spoil  two  gems  from  Blount's  Glossographia  (1656) 
may  suffice:  ^^  Moot  from  French  mot,  quasi  verba  facere"  \ 
"Abaddon  (Hebr.  Abadh)   the   Devil,   so   called   in   the  New 


0  See  Appendix.  »)  Preface  to  Alhion  and  Albanius, 

')  Dedication  of  Aeneid. 
*)  Gregory  Smith,  II,  290. 
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Testament,  Apoc.  9.  11.  quasi,  A  bad  one."    These,  however, 
are  extreme  cases. 

To  return  —  twenty  years  after  Verstegan's  book,  Peter 
Heylyn  published  a  descriptiou  of  the  eartb,  MixQoxoOfiog 
(1625),  in  which  English  is  quaintly  called  "  a  decompound  of 
Dutcb,  French  and  Latine  ",  taking  the  good  and  leaving  the 
bad,  "neither  so  boistrous  as  the  Germane,  nor  effeminate  as 
the  Frmch;  yet  as  significant  as  the  Latine,  and  farre  more 
happie  in  the  coniunction  or  vnion  of  many  words  together  " 
(for  which  last  phrase  the  sixth  edition  of  1682  Substitutes 
"and  in  the  happy  conjunction  of  two  words  into  one  little 
inferiour  to  the  Greek").  —  That  attractive  Student  of  Old 
English,  W.  L'isle  i)  (1638),  infers  that  Chaueer  did  not  under- 
stand  pre-Conquest  English :  "  If  he  did,  hee  would  neuer  haue 
borrowed  so  many  words  from  abroad,  hauing  enough  and 
better  at  home"  (an  ever-reeurring  reproach);  and  in  §18 
"  our  Saxon  Ancestors . . .  had  a  very  significant  and  composable 
tongue ",  an  Observation  that  another  antiquary,  Camden 
(d.  1623),  had  also  made,  regretting  the  disappearance  of  such 
Compounds  as  "  Eord[s]wela,  which  is  as  much  as  the  wealth, 
or  riches  of  the  earth".^) 

Revolution. 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  (1652)  draws  the  following  interesting 
parallel:  Latin  mixed  with  "Gaulish,  Moresco  and  Gotish"  gave 
respectively  French,  Spanish  and  Italian;  so  Saxon  qualified 
with  the  Old  British  gave  English,  though  not  to  the  füll,  for 
"by  its  promiscuous  and  ubiquitary  borrowing  it  consisteth  al- 
most  of  all  languages  ".  —  The  place  of  English  in  the  Germanic 
group  is  thus  commented  on  by  James  Howell  :  "  the  English 
is  but  a  Suhdialect  or  hranch  of  the  Saxon  Dialect,  which  hath 
no  other  name  in  Welsh  and  Irish  to  this  day;  for  take  an 
Englishman  Ca]pa  pea,  from  head  to  foot,  every  member  hee 
hath  is  Dutch'^  {Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell,  1654  [1642], 
Arber's  reprint  p.  58).  "  Sub-dialect "  does  not  quite  hit  the  mark, 


1)  See  Appendix. 

*)  Qnoted   by   E.  Phillips,   preface   to    The  New  World   of  English 


Words  (1658).    See  Appendix. 
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but  a  perfectly  sane  judgement  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
man  who  said,  "Thank  God,  I  have  this  fruit  of  my  foreign 
travels,  that  I  can  pray  unto  him  every  day  of  the  week  in 
a  separate  language,  and  upon  Sunday  in  seven"  (Chambers's 
Encyclopoedia  s.  v.).  —  A  curious  versified  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  English ,  signed  J.  S.,  is  prefixed  to  Blount's  Glossographia 
(1656).  After  duly  referring  the  origin  of  languages  to  Babel, 
and  the  dialects  to  ehance  and  design  and  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  vocal  organs,  he  comes  to  English: 

But  most,  in  these  our  Modern  times,  this  Ile 

And  Language  oft  became  a  double  spoil 

To  Foreiners;  Pictish  with  Danish  clung 

Into  our  Saxo-Belgick-Norman  Tongue  ... 

Civiler  Greek  and  Latin  interlac't 

Our  rüde  Ground,  with  their  rieh  Imbroid'ries  grac't. 

Smooth  France^  neat  Italy^  and  manly  Spain, 

Lent  it  some  tinctures  of  a  quainter  strain. 

Which  is  not  only  neatly  put  but  fairly  accurate ;  the  reference 
to  the  influence  of  climate  is  a  surprisingly  modern  touch. 

We  come  at  last  to  a  comparatively  elaborate  attempt  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  English  language  from  the  earliest 
times.  This  is  in  the  "Preface  by  way  of  Introduction  to  the 
Right  Knowledge  of  our  Language"  in  the  "New  World  of 
English  Words  "  (1658)  by  Edward  Phillips,  (Milton's  nephew, 
be  it  noted).0  He  makes  the  current  distinction  between 
mother  tongues  and  dialects:  the  former  are  such  languages 
as,  originating  at  the  confusion  of  Babel,  have  no  affinity  with 
one  another;  the  latter  are  such  languages  as  are  compounded 
of  or  derived  from  any  of  these  mother  tongues.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  the  British,  were  displaced  by 
the  English  Saxons,  a  people  of  Germany.  In  spite  of  the 
numerous  foreign  words  in  modern  English,  we  shall  see  if 
we  compare  it  with  Dutch  that  "  all  the  chief  material  words, 
and  those  which  are  oftnest  used  in  the  most  familiär,  and 
vulgär  discourse,  are  all,  either  meer  Dutch,  or  palpably 
derived  from  the  Dutch";  to  exemplify  which  he  gives  details, 
practically  identical  with  those  in  any  modern  handbook  of 
English  philology.    The   basis,  then,  is  Saxon,  "the  mighty 


^)  See  Appendix. 
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stream  of  forraigne  words  whieh  hath  since  Chaueer's  time 
broke  in  upon  it,  having  not  yet  wash't  away  the  root".  The 
old  words,  as  Camden  says,  are  very  expressive;  but  so  are 
the  Latin  neologisms;  and  the  resulting  doublets  give  copious- 
ness.  Spenser's  greatest  blemish  was  his  frequent  use  of 
obsolete  expressions;  yet  a  craze  for  novelty  is  no  better. 
"  The  main  body  of  our  Army  of  forraigne  words  "  is  Latin ; 
these  are  so  numerous  that  they  perhaps  outnumber  the  native 
words,  yet  they  are  the  least  essential,  more  superstructure 
than  foundation.  Still  many  Latin  words,  and  some  French 
"by  long  custome  are  so  ingrafted,  and  naturaliz'd  into  our 
tongue,  that  now  they  are  become  free  denizons,  without  any 
difFerence,  or  distinction  between  them  and  the  Native  words, 
and  are  familiarly  understood  by  the  common  sort,  and  most 
unlearned  of  the  people;  as  nature,  fortune,  member,  intend, 
inform,  invent".  Others  which  oecur  only  in  writing  and  polite 
conversation  he  calls  simply  "  enfranchised ";  many  readers 
know  no  Latin  and  "  some  people  if  they  spy  but  a  hard 
Word,  are  as  much  amazed  as  if  they  had  met  with  a  hob- 
goblin  "  —  which  sets  us  wondering  if  he  had  in  mind  those 
who  stared  and  gasped  at  his  uncle's  Tetrachor don. 

Restoration. 

Spelman,  who  died  in  1641,  is  recorded  by  the  editor  of 
his  Glossarium  Archaiologicum  (3rd  ed.  1687)  to  have  held  the 
opinion  that  the  old  Saxon  is  the  true  and  genuine  English, 
and  the  extent  of  the  departure  of  modern  English  therefrom 
is  the  measure  of  its  degeneracy.  —  There  was  published  in 
1689  a  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum,  with  the  derivations, 
proving  Dutch  and  Saxon  to  be  the  prime  foundations.  — 
The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  Selden's  Tahle-TalJcA) 
Under  the  heading  of  "Language",  3,  he  scornfully  likens 
modern  English  with  its  numberless  borrowed  words  to  a  piain 
and  presumably  serviceable  cloak  patched  with  "here  a  piece 
of  Ked,  and  there  a  piece  of  Blew,  and  here  a  piece  of  Green, 
and  there  a  piece  of  Orange-tawny  ". 


^)  Reprinted  by  Arher. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Views  on  the  Status  of  English 
and  how  to  raise  it. 


The  earlier  critics  betray  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  im- 
perfections  of  English.  Leaving  aside  Tyndale's  perfervid 
defenee  of  its  sufficiency  for  Bible-translating  (1528),i)  in  whieh 
More  agreed  with  him,  we  have  np  to  the  year  1561  blame, 
from  1561  to  the  end  of  the  Century  blame  and  praise  com- 
mingled,  but  almost  twice  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former;  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  Century 
nothing  but  praise  (I  have  put  together  thirteen  passages), 
with  two  exceptions  that  are  not  properly  exceptions.  Most 
of  the  blame  falls  under  three  heads.  First,  want  of  ivords 
to  express  certain  ideas  or  shades  of  meaning  (this  latter  is 
what  they  term  want  of  copiousness  —  see  the  quotation  from 
Stanyhurst  below).  Secondly,  harharousness;  for  whieh  let  me 
quote  Puttenham's  definition  (Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589, 
Bk.  III,  eh.  22).  ^^Barbarismus  or  Forreign  speech  [The  foulest 
vice  in  language  is  to  speake  barbarously] ".   Thirdly,  inelegance. 

Renascence. 

Five  passages  between  the  years  1531  and  1561  may  be 
summarily  described  as  blame.  Let  us  look  at  them  more 
closely.  The  first  is  from  Elyot's  Gouernour  (1531).  Elyot 
instances  "good  sentences "  from  "wanton  poets,  who  in  the 
latine  do  expresse  them  incomparably  with  more  grace  and 
delectation   to   the  reder  than  our  englisshe  tonge  may  yet 


*)  Mombert,  p.  117.    See  also  below. 
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comprehende ".  That  i8  blame,  but  blame  tinged  with  bope 
of  better  things.  —  Very  similar  in  Import  is  the  utterance  of 
BooKDE  (1542);  tbis  monk  turned  doctor,  who  bad  travelled 
all  over  Europa  and  a  part  of  Asia,  teils  us  in  bis  fifty-seeond 
year  tbat  "The  specbe  of  Englande  is  a  base  specbe  to  other 
noble  speches  as  Italion,  Castylion  and  Frenche,  howbeit  the 
speche  of  Englande  of  late  dayes  is  amended  ".i)  Unfortunately 
he  gives  us  no  details  whatever.  —  Again  we  advance  a 
deeade  and  hear  the  voice  of  Wilson,  purist  though  he  was, 
admitting  the  need  of  loan-words  "  either  for  lacke  of  störe, 
or  eis  because  wee  would  enriche  the  language".^)  That  is 
the  well-balaneed  conclusion  of  his  oft-quoted  banter  of 
"  straüge  ynkehorne  termes  ",  "  Freche  English  "  and  "  Angleso 
Italiano "  &c.  —  Another  purist  whom  we  can  summon  to 
give  evidence  on  this  head  is  Cheke  himself.^)  He  wrote  to 
Hoby  (1557)  against  "  borowing  of  oth-er  tunges ",  yet  found 
place  for  a  parenthesis  admitting  that  English  "  being  un- 
perfight"  cannot  wholly  escape  the  necessity  for  it.  —  Hobt, 
the  translator  of  Baldassar's  Courtier  (1561),  exclaims,  *'so 
coulde  I  wishe  with  al  my  hart,  profounde  learned  men  . . . 
shoulde  make  . . .  proofe  . . .  that  we  alone  of  the  worlde  maye 
not  bee  styll  counted  barbarous  in  oure  tunge,  as  in  time  out 
of  minde  we  have  bene  in  our  maners".^)  This  lament  for 
English  "  barbarousness "  (no  doubt  identical  with  Boorde's 
"baseness")  meets  the  eye  not  infrequently  about  this  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  mingled  praise  and  blame, 
still  confining  ourselves  to  the  latter.  —  Phaer  in  a  concluding 
note  to  his  translation  of  the  JEjteid  I — X  (1562)  echoes 
Hoby's  note :  "  Thus  f arfourth  good  readers,  aswell  for  defence 
of  my  countrey  language  (which  I  haue  heard  discommended 
of  manye,  and  estemed  of  some  to  be  more  than  barbarous)."  — 
In  the  same  year  Eden,  writing  to  his  patron  Cecil,^)  declares 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  use  as  many  Latin  words  in  trans- 


0  Ew.  Flügel,  Ne.  Lesebuch  (Halle  1895),  p.  282—283. 

2)  Edition  of  1553,  Fol.  87  ii. 

3)  See  Appendix. 

-*)  Epistle  of  the  Translator  in  Hoby's  transl.  of  Baldassar's  Courtier 
(Tudor  Tr.)  p.  9. 

^)  See  Appendix. 
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lating  Plutarch  as  the  latter  borrowed  Greek,  "althowgh  the 
Latine  tooDge  be  accompted  ryche,  and  the  Englysshe  indigent 
and  barbarous,  as  it  hathe  byn  in  tyme  past,  muche  more 
then  it  nowe  is,  before  it  was  enriched  and  amplyfied  by 
sundry  bookes  in  manner  of  all  artes  translated  owt  of  Latine 
and  other  toonges  into  Englysshe".  —  The  next  witness  we 
cite  is  Harvey,^)  the  admirer  of  Bembo.  In  bis  Letter  Booh 
(1573 — 80)  he  draws  a  comparison  between  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  on  the  one  band,  who  aspire  to  advance  their  own 
languages  above  the  very  Greek  and  Latin,  and  England  on 
the  other,  where  nothing  is  so  looked  down  on  as  what  is 
English,  be  it  clothes  or  manners  or  speech.  Elsewhere,  to  be 
sure,  we  find  him  in  a  less  despondent  mood.  —  The  com- 
mentator  of  the  Shepheards  Calendar  (1579),  E.  K.,  finds  an 
explanation  of  England's  being  "  bare  and  harren "  of  both 
prose  and  verse  in  the  long  disuse  of  "good  and  naturall 
English  words".  —  Then  Pettie  (1581),  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  bis  native  language,  assures  us^)  that  some  will  set 
light  by  bis  labours  because  he  writes  in  English.  "Some 
niee  Trauailours"  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  translation,  even 
if  it  surpass  the  original.  Such  sneering,  he  contends,  has 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  alleged  barbarousness  of  English  — 
a  Word  that  recurs  in  the  coneluding  sentence  of  bis  preface.  — 
A  similar  charge  of  coarseness  and  harshness  is  rebutted  by 
Webbe,  1586  (Saintsbury,  Eist.  Engl.  Grit.,  II,  180).  —  A  more 
famous  translator  than  Pettie,  Chapman  (1598),  lets  us  know 
tbat  almost  twenty  years  later  this  habit  of  thought  was  not 
yet  extinct.  He  teils  us  ^)  that  some  make  the  "  easie  and 
traditionall  excuse  "  that  "  their  want  of  admiration "  for  bis 
translation  of  the  Iliad"  "grows  from  want  of  our  language, 
not  able  to  expresse  the  coppie  and  elegancie  of  the  originall ". 
—  This  "  traditionall "  dissatisfaction  with  the  English  language 
seems  henceforth  to  have  utterly  vanished.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  noticed  no  later  examples  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
BuUokar's   superfluously   accurate   Statement   that   it   "is   not 


0  Gregory  Smith,  I,  124. 

')  Preface  to  Guazzo's  Ciuile  Conuereation  (1586). 

«)  Gregory  Smith,  II,  300. 
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sufficiently  furnished  with  apt  termes  to  expresse  all  meanings" 
(1616)  and  a  remark  of  Urquhart  ')  as  late  as  the  year  1653, 
to  the  effect  that  "paucity  of  words  is  tlie  worst  disease  of 
our  language".  But  Urquhart  was  something  of  a  linguistic 
maniac;  he  invented  an  artificial  language  equipped  with  four 
numbers  and  eleven  genders  and  named  Logopandecteision,  so 
we  need  not  scruple  to  disable  his  judgement. 

Thus  far  the  stream  of  blame.  It  will  not  have  eseaped 
notice  that  the  great  majori ty  of  quotations  are  from  admirers 
of  English  refuting  nameless  opponents  or  correcting  ignorant 
public  opinion.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  two  earliest  — 
first,  Elyot  (no  unbeliever,  either)  whose  admission  of  its  de- 
fectiveness  is,  however,  qualified  by  a  "not  yet"  that  speaks 
of  high  hopes  for  the  future;  secondly,  Boorde,  who  couples 
with  his  blame  an  express  acknowledgement  of  improvement. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  current  of  praise,  we  meet 
with  a  striking  difference.  All  the  eulogists  are  backing  thelr 
own  opinions.  The  Claims  made  on  behalf  of  English  for  a 
high  place  among  the  languages  of  the  civilised  world  data 
right  from  the  beginning.  Of  the  twenty-one  authors  I  quote 
from,  eight  rank  English  with  the  classical  tongues,  and  an 
equal  number  with  the  modern  —  four  of  these  with  both. 
It  is  a  pity  that  no  comparison  with  French,  apart  from  a 
phrase  of  Dryden's,  occurs  in  the  Kestoration  period.  —  The 
grounds  of  comparison,  if  mentioned,  are  usually  one  or  more 
of  those  that  Carew  gives  in  his  systematic  treatise,  namely, 
significance ,  easiness,  copiousness,  sweetness.  The  Restoration 
writers  add  terseness.  Some  remark  on  the  advances  English 
has  made  since  former  times,  though  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  earlier  stages  of  the  language  were  being  studied 
with  sympathetic  insight. 

Very  early  in  the  Century  Tyndale  had  broken  a  lance 
for  the  honour  of  his  mother-tongue.  No  Renascence  devotion 
to  the  classics  damped  his  enthusiasm  for  English.  In  a 
veritable    lover's    passion    he   thunders    out    his    challenge:^) 


0  Whibley's  pref.  to  U.'s  Rabelais  (Tudor  Tr.)  p.  xciii. 
2)  Skeat's  Specimens,  p.  172. 
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"St  Jerome  translated  the  Bible  into  bis  motlier-tongue,  wliy 
maye  not  we  also!  They  will  saye  it  can  not  be  translated 
into  our  tongue,  it  is  so  rüde.  It  is  not  so  rüde  as  they  are 
false  lyers  ".  That  was  in  1528.  The  same  year  More  wrote 
in  bis  Dialogue  co7icerning  Heresies:  "For  as  for  that  our 
tong  is  ealled  barbarous,  is  but  a  fantasye.  For  so  is,  as 
euery  lerned  maw  knoweth,  euery  straunge  language  to  other. 
And  if  they  would  call  it  barayn  of  wordes,  there  is  no  doubte 
but  it  is  plenteous  enough  to  expresse  our  myndes  in  anye 
thing  wherof  one  ma«  hath  vsed  to  speke  with  another."*) 
For  a  generation  there  is  a  complete  dearth  of  successors.  — 
In  1557  Cheke  found  words  of  praise  for  the  native  powers 
of  Englisb  in  bis  already  quoted  letter  to  Hoby.  —  Probably 
about  this  time  or  soon  after  falls  the  letter  of  Ascham 
(d.  1568/9)  to  Sturm,  in  whieh  he  deelares  Englisb  to  be  "a 
language  very  eapable  of  all  the  Ornaments  both  of  Words 
and  Sentences  "  (Strype's  life  of  Smith,  1698,  p.  27).  —  Golding 
(1573)  is  rather  more  definite.'-^)  Englisb,  though  impaired  by 
heedless  borrowing,  be  says,  has  in  it  the  makings  of  a  great 
language : 

It  would  pricke  Beere  the  learned  tungs  in  strength, 
Perchaunce  and  match  mee  some  of  them  at  length. 

But  Golding  cannot  be  reckoned  a  great  light;  a  remarkable 
feature  of  bis  translation  of  Beza's  Abraham  Sacrifiant,  for 
example,  is  bis  slavish  retention  of  the  rhymes  of  the  original, 
to  the  utter  dislocation  of  the  Englisb  accent ;  Judgement : 
commandment;  imagined  :  examined ;  recompence  :  silence ;  and 
so  OD.  —  Also  useful  only  as  a  straw  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows  is  Pettie's  encomium  (1581).  "  How  hardlie  so 
euer  you  deale  with  your  tongue ",  he  eries  to  bis  critics, 
"how  barbarous  so  euer  you  count  it, . . .  I  durste  my  seife 
vndertake  (if  I  were  furnished  with  learning  oiherwise)  to 
write  in  it . . .  as  eloquentlie,  as  anie  writer  should  do  in  anie 
vulgär  tongue  whatsoeuer  ".3)  gudi  warmth  may  do  one's 
heart  good,  but  it  does  not  carry  conviction.  —  Our  hesitancy 


0  Skeat's  Specimens,  p.  182. 

2)  Kecoinmeudatory  poeui  in  Baret's  Ahiearie,  stauza  12. 

•)  See  Appendix. 
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is  justified  by  Mulcaster's  astounding  statement  (1582):  "I 
take  this  present  period  of  our  English  tiing  to  be  the  verie 
height  thereof . .  .  The  English  tung  cänot  proue  fairer,  then 
it  is  at  this  daie  "  (Benndorf,  p.  58).  Could  he  look  into  the 
seeds  of  time  and  say  which  grain  would  grow  and  which 
would  not?  Of  bis  two  faraous  pupils,  Bishop  Andre wes  was 
twenty-seven  and  had  not  yet  published  anything;  Spenser 
was  thirty  and  had,  it  is  true,  won  fame  with  the  Shepheards 
Calendar;  bis  friend  Sidney,  now  twenty-eight,  had  published 
nothing.  We  could  give  more  weight  to  bis  pronouneement 
if  be  had  delayed  it  tili  bis  death  year,  1611.  —  In  this 
same  year  (1582)  we  encounter  another  piece  of  evidence  of 
very  doubtful  value.  Stanyhurst,  the  butt  of  modern  eritics 
as  a  translator  of  Vergil,  bids  us  note  that  he  scorns  to  borrow 
his  predecessor  Phaer's  terms  in  so  copious  and  fluent  a 
language  as  the  English.  For  the  honour  of  English  he  would 
even  undertake  to  make  a  third  translation  in  different  words.i) 
—  Not  long  after  (the  date  of  composition  of  the  Apologie 
for  Poetrie  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  Gregory  Smith  gives  c.  1583) 
Sidney  re-echoes  the  creed  of  Ascham  and  Pettie :  2)  "  our 
language  . . .  beeing  indeed  eapable  of  any  excellent  exercising 
of  it ".  "  For  the  vttering  sweetly  and  properly  the  eonceites 
of  the  minde,  which  is  the  end  of  speech,  that  hath  it  equally 
with  any  other  tongue  in  the  world  ".  Whatever  reserves  we 
had  made  for  the  foregoing  authors,  we  recognise  that  Sidney, 
"the  miracle  of  our  age  "  (Carew),  voices  the  temper  of  the 
time.  Sidney 's,  too,  is  the  most  sweeping  assertion;  others, 
before  and  after,  challenged  comparison  for  English  with  the 
classical  tongues  or  with  the  modern  vernaculars:  he  makes 
it  "any  in  the  world".  —  Harvey,  ten  years  later  (1593), 
characteristically  will  not  venture  to  match  English  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  If  our  scholars,  he  says,  "were  thoroughly  employed 
according  to  the  possibility  of  their  Learning  &  Indusiry, 
who  can  teil  what  comparison  this  tongue  might  wage  with 
the  most-floorishing  Languages  of  Europe  . . .  ?  "  3)  —  Next  in 


0  Gregory  Smith,  I,  138. 

2)  ib.  204. 

3)  ib.  282—3. 
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Order  of  time  comes  Richard  Carew,  author  of  a  considerable 
treatise  on  The  Excellency  of  the  Englisli  Tongue  (?  1595—6). 
As  a  preface  to  it  I  here  insert  a  short  passage  from  Nashe's 
Pierce  Pennilesse  (1592)  on  the  purity  of  London  English: 
"To  them  that  demaund,  what  fruits  the  poets  of  our  time 
bring  forth,  or  wherein  they  are  able  to  prove  themselves 
necessarie  to  the  State?  thus  I  answere:  first  and  formost, 
they  have  cleansed  our  language  from  barbarisme,  and  made 
the  vulgär  sort,  here  in  London  (which  is  the  fountaine  whose 
rivers  fiowe  round  about  England)  to  aspire  to  a  richer  puritie 
of  speach  than  is  communicated  with  the  comminalty  of  anie 
nation  under  heaven "  i)  Carew's  highly  interesting  little  work 
was  written  in  avowed  Imitation  of  Henri  Estienne's  Pre- 
cellence  du  langage  frangais  (1579),  with  the  same  ambitious 
aim.  The  Frenchman  set  out  to  prove  that  bis  own  tongue 
was  superior  to  the  fashionable  Italian :  the  Englishman  sought 
to  show  that  bis  native  tongue  was  "  macheable,  if  not  prefer- 
able,  before  any  other  in  vogue  at  this  daye  ".  The  "  fower 
wheeles "  on  which  every  tongue  must  run  in  the  "  race  of 
perfection"  are  "Significancye,  Easynes,  Copiousnes,  &  Sweet- 
nes,  of  which  the  tv/o  formost  importe  a  necessitye,  the  two 
latter  a  delight".  He  examines  each  head  methodically.  His 
plan  in  summary  is  as  follows  (for  the  complete  essay  see 
Gregory  Smith 's  Elizdbethan  Critical  Essays,  pp.  283— 294): 

L  Significancy:  Letters.  Words.  Phrases.  "Because  the 
Greeke  and  Latyne  haue  euer  borne  awaye  the  prerogatiue 
from  all  other  tongues,  they  shall  serue  as  touchstones  to 
make  our  tryall  by ".  He  praises  the  monosyllables  of  "  our 
natiue  Saxon  language  "  as  expressive  and  easy  to  remember. 
In  the  composition  of  words  ''  our  Languadge  hath  a  peculier 
grace,  a  like  significancy,  and  more  shorte  than  the  Greekes". 
He  Singles  out  the  "Equiuoca"  for  special  praise:  Uli  for  a 
weapon,  a  scroll,  and  a  bird's  beak;  &c.  (Curiously  enougb, 
Cooper  in  1685  praises  English  for  its  freedom  from  such 
homonyms,  which  so  disfigure  Latin!) 

n.  Easiness:  To  be  learned.  Our  short  words  and  ab- 
sence   of  inflections  secure  that.     To  learn  others:   English- 


^)  Collier's  Miscellatieous  Tracts,  No.  6,  Temp.  Eliz.  &  Jac.  1,  p.  45. 
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speaking  foreigners  nevcr  lose  their  accent;  "but  turne  ann 
Inglishmann  at  any  time  of  bis  age  into  wbat  countrey  soeuer, 
alloweing  bim  dew  respite,  and  you  sball  See  bim  pcrfitt  soe 
well  tbat  tbe  Imitation  of  bis  vtteraunee  will  in  nothing  differ 
from  tbe  patterne  of  tbat  natiue  Languadge ".  Tbis,  to  our 
ideas,  surprising  assertion  is  borne  out  by  tbe  statement  of 
Polydore  Vergil  (1470—1555,  naturalised  in  England  1510) 
tbat  tbe  Englisb  mucb  resemble  tbe  Italians  in  babit  and 
pronunciation  (quoted  by  Peter  Heylyn  in  bis  ßhxQoxoöfwg, 
2nd  ed.  1625,  p.  471). 

IIL  Copiousness:  "My  first  prooff  of  our  pleutye  I  borowe 
from  tbe  cboice  wbicb  is  geuen  vs  by  tbe  vse  of  diuers 
languages",  Saxon,  Britisb,  Danisb,  Latin,  Frencb,  Italian, 
Spanisb.  We  even  form  new  derivatives  from  tbose  loanwords, 
e.  g.  chief-ly,  or  extend  tbeir  scope,  e.  g.  using  point  as  a  verb. 
Moreover,  our  dialects  are  a  source  of  copiousness. 

IV.  Sweetness:  Tbe  languages  we  borrow  from  bave 
tbeir  own  defects ;  but  we  "  (like  bees)  gather  tbe  bonye  of 
tbeir  good  properties  and  leaue  tbeir  dreggs  to  tbemselfes ". 
He  concludes  witb  a  list  of  autbors,  Englisb  and  classical 
bracketed  in  pairs.  "  Tbe  most  renowned  of  otber  nations 
baue  laied  vp,  as  in  Treasure,  and  entrusted  tbe  Diuisos  orbe 
Britannos  witb  tbe  rarest  lewelles  of  their  lipps  perfections  ". 

So  far  Carew.  Chapman  (1598)  assigns  Englisb  a  bigber 
place  than  tbe  otber  modern  languages  in  tbe  preface  to  bis 
translation  of  Homer:  "If  Italian,  Frencb,  &  Spanisb  baue  not 
made  it  daintie  . . .  to  turne  bim  into  their  languages, . . .  wbat 
.  . .  sbould  let  an  Englisb  muse  to  traduce  bim,  wben  tbe 
language  sbe  workes  witball  is  more  conformable,  fluent,  and 
expressiue?"  —  Tbe  translator  of  Montaigne,  John  Florio, 
also  writing  in  1598,  compares  it  advantageously  witb  Italian : 
"If  in  these  rankes  tbe  Englisb  out-number  tbe  Italian,  con- 
gratulate  tbe  copie  and  varietie  of  our  sweete-mother-toong, 
wbicb  vnder  this  most  Excellent  well-speaking  Princesse  or 
Ladie  of  the  worlde  in  all  languages  is  growne  as  farre  beyond 
tbat  of  former  times,  as  ber  most  flourisbing  raigne  for  all 
bappines  is  beyond  the  raignes  of  former  princes "  ("  Epistle 
Dedicatory  "  to  tbe  World  of  Words,  an  Italian  and  Englisb 
Dictionary).  —  Drayton  (d.  1631),  possibly  at  tbe  same  time, 
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(Chambers's  Cycl.  of  Engl.  Lit,  I,  289,  gives  no  reference), 
equalises  it  with  the  classical  toDgues;  after  commendiog 
Sidney  for  having  checked  Euphuisra  and  improved  English 
style,  he  says  he 

Thoroughly  paced  our  language  as  to  show 
That  plenteous  English  band  in  band  miglit  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lyly's  writing  then  in  use. 

Samup:l  Daniel,  in  Musophilus  (1599),  says  T.  Arnold, 
"dreams  of  great  and  unimagined  destinies  (since  then  how 
fully  realised !)  reserved  for  the  English  tongue  "  (Hist.  Engl. 
Lit,  p.  198). 

That  concludes  the  sixteenth  Century.  The  seventeenth 
offers  only  half  as  many  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  Status 
of  the  English  language,  and  they  are  uniformly  favorable. 

The  first  three  fall  within  the  Renascence  period.  Marston, 
in  the  laudatory  lines  prefixed  to  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus  (1605), 

exelaims : 

. . .  neuer  English  shall,  or  hath  before 
Spoake  fuUer  grac'd. 

ßut  such  extravagant  flattery  counts  for  little,  especially  when 
we  recollect  the  wordy  feud  that  had  raged  between  the  two 
a  few  years  before  in  the  Scourge  of  Villanie  and  the  Poetaster. 
—  Milton's  teacher,  Gil,  held  the  English  language  in  very 
high  esteem ;  "  qua  nulla ",  we  read  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Logonomia  Anglica  (1621), 0  "audeo  dicere  nulla  earum  quae 
nunc  mortalibus  in  vsu  sunt,  aut  cultior,  aut  ornatior,  aut  ad 
orania  animi  sensa  explicanda  aptior,  aut  facundior  inuenietur". 
He  will  not  place  it  so  high  as  the  classical  tongues.  Have 
we  not  here  the  influence  that  led  Milton,  first,  to  cry  "Hail 
native  Language ",  and  afterwards  to  hesitate  whether  he 
should  compose  his  epic  poem  in  Latin  or  English?  —  Heylyn, 
in  his  jyhxQoxoöfiog  (1625),  already  referred  tö,  repeats  the 
theme  of  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  English  from  its  being 
"a  decompound  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Latine"  "&  participateth 
equally  of  their  perfections,  their  imperfections  reiected".  — 
The  year  1638  saw  L'isle  publish  his  Divers  Ancient  Momi- 
ments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue  (meaning  Old  English),  with  a 


i)  Ed.  by  Jiriczek  (Strafeburg  1903). 
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longthy  preface  on  the  character  of  the  language.i)  He  gives 
a  discriminating  and  spirited  defence  of  modern  English, 
though  he  sighs  over  "  Trinity  .  . .  Cosequal . . .  Catholike  and 
all  such  forraine  words  as  we  are  now  faine  to  vse,  because 
we  haue  forgot  better  of  our  owne  ".  Yet  having  repaired  its 
losses  by  borrowing,  "  our  language  is  improued  aboue  all 
others  now  spoken  by  any  nation . . . ".  To  be  sure,  this  praise 
is  somewhat  discounted  by  a  previous  pasaage  in  which  he 
urges  poets  and  orators  to  imitate  bis  majesty  (Charles  I), 
and  "if  we  haue  not  already,  we  may  soone  haue  a  most 
plentifuU  and  eloquent  tongue  ".  Perhaps  conversely  we  should 
feel  that  bis  parting  eulogy  of  English  rather  blunts  the  edge 
of  this  dutiful  flattery  of  royalty  (he  was  "Esquire  to  the 
Kings  Body"). 

Revolution. 

The  Commonwealth  time  contributes  only  two  dictionary- 
makers  under  this  head.  Blount  (1656)  describes  bis  GIossg- 
graphia  on  the  title  page  as  "  Interpreting  all  such  Hard  Words 
. . .  as  are  now  used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue  "Z^)  —  His 
successor  Phillips  (1658),  Milton's  nephew,  is  much  more  out- 
spoken  in  his  admiration  for  the  object  of  his  study:  "It  is 
a  known  truth,  and  not  to  be  denied,  that  our  Language  hath 
in  these  later  Ages  been  advanced  to  the  admiration,  if  not 
the  emulation,  of  other  Nations  ",  unfavorable  estimates  of  it 
having,  he  says,  chiefly  proeeeded  from  his  predeeessors.  "It 
gives  not  place  to  any  Modern  Language,  Spoken  in  Europe; 
scarcely  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  themselves ".  He  compares 
the  English  of  his  own  day  favorably  with  that  of  Spenser's, 
on  account  of  its  enrichment  with  loan words,  which  ought  to 
make  us  have  "  more  inlarged  and  proper  respects  to  our  own 
Native  Laureis ".  But  he  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  own 
deserts  as  well,  for  he  teils  us,  "I  have  illustrated  and  re- 
fined it",  i.e.  English,  "instated  it  in  its  proper  majesty, 
rendred  it  admirably  useful  for  all  persons  on  all  occasions, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  masteries  of  rhetoricians  and  tongues 


0  See  Appendix. 
2)  See  Appendix. 
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of  our  Vernacnlar  Oratours  "!   (Preface  to  The  New  World  of 
English  Words)J) 

Restoration. 

After  the  Restoration  the  first  and  the  most  distinguished 
eulogist  of  English  is  Dryden.  In  spite  of  the  strong  French 
tone  of  the  court,  he  is  not  baekward  in  asserting  the  "nobil- 
ity"  of  his  native  tongue,  though  he  adds  a  regret  for  the 
non-existenee  of  an  English  academy.  That^)  was  in  1664. 
In  1667  he  praises  it  with  the  same  adjective,  "  our  language 
is  noble,  fnll  and  signifieant";  and  makes  the  modest  claim 
for  it  that  with  diligence  and  skill  one  may  expect  to  "  clothe 
ordinary  things  in  it  as  decently  as  the  Latin ".  3)  Faint 
praise,  this  last !  And  he  could  actually  go  so  far  in  dispraise 
of  the  tongue  as  to  call  it  barbarous.^)  —  Littleton,  in  the 
preface  "  To  the  English  Reader "  of  his  Quadripartite 
Didionary  (imprimatur  dated  1667),  mentions  "the  Improve- 
ments  of  our  Language,  since  reverend  Coopers  time  ",  (editor 
of  Elyot's  Latin  Dictionary,  1552,  translator  of  H.  Etienne's, 
1565),  "both  as  to  the  Inlarging,  and  the  Refining  of  it";  and 
in  the  Praefatio  to  the  Third  Part  declares  that  English  was 
never  terser  than  under  the  two  Charleses.  —  A  contemporary 
CooPER  (1685)  has  more  to  say  on  this  point.'^)  The  manner 
of  deriving  substantives  and  adjectives,  active  and  passive, 
concrete  or  abstract,  renders  the  English  language  peculiarly 
terse.  The  Port  Royalists  had  observed  that  a  translation 
made  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  French  was  usually  longer 
than  the  original :  but  an  English  one,  Cooper  asserts,  is  shorter. 
Further  on  he  praises  English  as  "  manly,  polished  and  ele- 
gant". And  slightly  varying  the  phrase  he  echoes  almost 
precisely  what  Ascham  had  written  to  Sturm  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  earlier :  "  Our  language  is  capable  of  all  qualitics 


^)  See  Appendix. 

2)  Dedic.  Epistle  to  The  Rival  Ladies  (Arber's  Garner,  new  ed., 
Grit.  Essays,  p.  26). 

8)  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 

*)  Preface  to  Troiliis  and  Cressida  (1679);  see  Jespersen,  Growth 
and  Structure  of  the  Engl.  Lang.,  p.  128. 

*)  See  Appendix. 
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that  render  a  language  elegant".  Still,  we  feel  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  point  of  view;  the  later  writer  treats  as  an 
accomplished  fact  what  the  earlier  had  only  ventured  to  con- 
ceive  as  a  possibility.  —  It  seems  hardly  eredible  that  anyone 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  powers  of  the  English  language 
in  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  Yet  such  a  man 
is  Skinner,  author  of  an  Etymologicon  (1671),  an  English 
dictionary  in  Latin. i)  We  get  his  measure  from  a  remark  of 
his  that  there  reraain  "aliquot  vocabula,  fortasse  non  multa, 
quorum  veras  origines  nondum  penetravi ".  He  longs  earnestly 
for  an  Academy;  for  English  despite  its  faults  is  capable  of 
purity  and  grace  with  the  first;  and,  Dens  bone,  he  cries, 
what  a  help  to  such  a  project  this  Etymologicon  of  mine 
would  be! 

Summary  of  Opinion  on  the  Origin  and  Orowth  of  English. 

In  the  beginning  all  mankind  spoke  one  language.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  accepted  opinion  this  was  Hebrew;  though  some 
daring  speculators  gave  the  pride  of  place  to  Teutonic,  the 
primitive  form  of  English,  Duteh  and  German.  At  the  Tower 
of  Babel  a  large  number  (unspecified,  but  eleven  to  fourteen 
are  referred  to  Europe  alone)  of  absolutely  unrelated  "mother 
tongues "  were  suddenly  substituted  in  the  mouths  of  the 
majority  of  the  race  for  this  Single  "  language  of  Paradise  ". 
Dialects  were  produced  later  by  the  mingling  of  several 
mother  tongues  or  alone  through  an  inherent  tendency  to 
alteration;  the  former  is  generally  an  effeet  of  war,  the  latter 
a  concomitant  of  peace.  The  Teutonic  mother  tongue  was 
brought  by  Tuisco  and  his  followers  to  Europe,  where  for 
ages  it  underwent  relatively  slight  changes.  When  it  was 
carried  over  to  Britain  by  the  Saxons  the  rate  of  change  was 
quickened  by  the  intermixture  of  other  tongues  —  Celtic, 
Pictish  and  Latin.  The  resultant  language,  which  Camden 
designated  English  Saxon  in  contradistinction  to  continental 
Saxon,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  very  expres- 
sive and  flexible,  the  speech  of  an  intelligent  people.  The 
Conquest  came  upon  it  as  a  calamity.    English  ceased  to  be 

^)  See  Appendix. 
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heard  among  the  educated  classes.  As  the  sturdier  plant, 
however,  it  gradually  ousted  the  interloper,  yet  not  witliout 
the  loss  of  many  words  throiigh  the  Substitution  of  French 
for  English  terms  in  complaisance  to  the  conquerors.  Chaucer 
introduced  numerous  French  words  to  please  the  court;  the 
search  for  rhymes  also  favoured  the  practice.  Further,  foreign 
trade  and  royal  marriages  exerted  influence  in  the  same 
direetion.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  Chaucer,  as  Chapman  puts 
it,  "  by  whom  we  will  needs  authorise  our  true  English ". 
Since  Chaucer's  time  the  language  has  been  flooded  with 
foreign  words  from  every  part  of  the  world,  the  Latin  coming 
to  outnumber  the  French,  tili  it  has  become,  according  to  the 
scoifers,  less  a  language  than  an  omnium  gatherum  of  linguistic 
scraps,  or,  as  its  admirers  aver,  the  triumphant  rival  not  only 
of  its  living  competitors  but  of  the  learned  tongues  themselves. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Translating  of  the  Bible. 


The  making  of  the  English  Bible  was  the  work  of  many 
hands  throiigh  a  long  period  of  time,  reachiüg  from  the  publi- 
cation  of  TyndaPs  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (at  Worms) 
in  1525  tili  the  appearance  of  the  revision  of  1611.  There 
was  never-ending  strife  between  the  conservative  and  modernist 
elements  of  the  church  as  to  the  rendering  of  two  classes  of 
words,  iirst,  those  representing  ideas  hitherto  stränge  to  the 
language,  and  secondly,  eertain  "  ecclesiastical  words "  that 
had  undergone  in  the  course  of  time  a  modification  of  meaning 
whieh  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  distorted  the  true  sense 
of  the  passages  they  stood  in.  Over  and  above  these  there 
was  the  general  question  as  to  the  advisibility  of  using  the 
vernacular  at  all  for  rendering  Scriptlire.  In  the  Ohedience  of 
a  Christian  Man  (1528)  Tyndale  fulminated  against  those  who 
denied  to  English  fitness  for  this  purpose.  After  urging  that 
the  apostles  used  their  mother-tongue  in  preaching  and  that 
Jerome  translated  the  Bible  into  bis,  he  demands:  "  Why 
maye  not  we  also!  They  will  saye  it  can  not  be  translated 
into  our  tongue,  it  is  so  rüde.  It  is  not  so  rüde  as  they  are 
false  lyers.  For  the  greke  tonge  agreeth  moare  with  the 
english  then  with  the  latyne,  . . .  the  hebrue  . . .  a  thousande 
tymes  moare  ".  i)  —  Next  year  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  bis  Dia- 
logue,  though  agreeing  on  this  point,  accuses  Tyndale  of  cor- 
rupting  the  ScripturOj  inasmuch  as  he  "had  mistranslated  three 
words  of  great  weight,  and  they  often  repeated  and  rehearsed 
in  the  book;  they  were  the  words  priests,  church,  and  charitie. 


')  Skeat,  Specimens,  p.  172. 
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The  first  of  tliese  he  never  called  priests,  but  seniors;  the  second 
he  styles  the  congregation\  and  the  third  he  nameth  love"; 
adding*  that  he  commonly  "  changed  the  word  grace  into  favour; 
that  he  translated  contession  into  hnowledgirig ,  penanee  into 
repentance^  and  a  eontrite  heart  into  a  troubled  heart;  . . .  and 
englished  the  Scripture  wrong,  to  lead  the  people  purposely 
out  of  the  way  ".  i)  —  Tyndale,  in  his  Änswer  of  the  follow- 
ing  year,  retorts  that  what  made  Sir  Thomas  and  his  friends 
so  uneasy  was  that  they  had  lost  their  "  juggling  terms,  where- 
with  they  imposed  on  and  misled  the  people.  Church,  ap- 
propriated  by  the  popish  clergy  to  themselves,  was  by  right 
common  to  the  whole  eongregation  of  them  that  believe  in 
Christ.  So,  he  said,  the  school-doctors  were  wont  to  make 
many  divisions,  distinctions,  and  sorts  of  ^mce ;  Y?\i\i  confession 
they  juggled,  and  made  the  people,  so  oft  as  they  spake  of 
it,  to  understand  by  it  shrift  in  the  eare.  So  by  the  word 
penanee  they  made  the  people  understand  holy  deeds  of  their 
enjoining,  with  which  they  must  make  satisfaction  for  their 
sins,  to  God-ward".  As  for  rendering  "  presbuteros "  smiior, 
he  owned  "  that  senior  was  no  very  good  English  . . .  but  that 
he  had  spied  his  fault  long  before  Sir  Thomas  had  told  him 
of  it,  and  had  mended  it  in  all  the  works  which  he  had 
made  lately,  and  called  it  "  an  eider ";  as  to  his  rendering 
"agapee"  love,  and  not  into  eharity,  he  said,  "charity  was  no 
known  English  in  that  sense  which  'agapee'  requireth  ".2)  — 
Henry  VIII  forbad  vernacular  translations  of  the  scriptures  in 
1530,  but  the  year  1536  saw  the  first  English -printed  New 
Testament  (Tyndale's)  and  two  years  later  "  Matthew's  Bible  " 
appeared  with  the  king's  licence.  Coverdale  oversaw  the 
production  of  various  editions,  including  the  so-called  "Great 
Bibles ",  and  shares  with  Tyndale  the  honour  of  fixing  the 
phrasing  of  great  part  of  our  version.  Bible -printing  was 
again  forbidden  from  1541  tili  Henry's  death  in  1545,  yet 
within  this  period  feil  the  Convocation  (1542)  at  which 
Gardyner  presented  his  list  of  a  hundred  Latin  words^)  to 
be  retained  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Great  Bible  "  for 


»)  Mombert,  p.  103.  2)  ib.  104. 

')  See  Appendix. 
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their  genuine  and  native  wortli,  and  for  tlie  majcsty  of  the 
matter  in  them  contained"  or  "fitly  englished  witli  the  least 
alteration".  Sorae,  sncli  as  pcenitcntia,  haptizare,  martyr  are 
part  and  parcel  not  only  of  our  Bible  but  of  our  speech,  while 
others,  such  as  panis  propositionis ,  misericordia,  zizania,  in- 
marrahilis  are  indeed 

"such  a  toDgue 
That  we  are  glad  we  have  not"  (Lear,  1.  1.  234). 

Half  a  dozen  years  after  this,  the  most  influential  attempt 
at  the  Wholesale  latinising  of  our  Bible  vocabulary,  there 
came  the  counterblast,  in  the  shape  of  Cheke's  version  of 
Matthew  (1550,  iirst  printed  1843),  which  is  the  most  thorough- 
going  "  Saxon  "  rendering  of  Scripture  England  has  ever  Seen 
since  the  Conquest.  Cheke  generally  had  recourse  to  new- 
coined  rather  than  to  dialectical  words.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  frosent  (apostle)  seem  unbearably  clumsy,  though  familiarity 
works  wonders  (compare  the  reception  of  the  word  handhooJc 
on  its  reeoinage  in  the  nineteenth  Century  —  see  Jesperson, 
Growth  and  Strudure  of  the  Engl.  Lang.  §  147  —  and  the 
now  familiär  foreword).  Others,  such  as  gainrising  (resurrec- 
tion)  and  hundreder  (ceuturion)  are  admirably  idiomatic  form- 
ations  that  seem  well  worthy  of  filling  the  places  of  the 
words  they  failed  to  oust.  Before  condemning  thia  regret  of 
mine  as  pedantic,  be  it  remembered  that  King  James's  revisers 
left  Standing  such  words  as  Eurodydon  and  quaternion,  with 
which  usage  has  hardly  even  now  familiarised  us,  as  it  has 
in  the  case  of  the  above  and  numerous  other  words.  —  In 
the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign  was  completed  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  notable  for  its  having  preserved  to  the  present 
day  the  Cranmer  version  of  the  psalms.  Mary 's  last  year  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  Genevan  New  Testament  — 
not  in  England.  Under  Elizabeth  the  complete  Bible  was 
published  (1560).  In  1563  Parker  issued  a  scheme  for  a  new 
translation,  which  was  realised  five  years  later  in  the  so-called 
Bishops'  Bible,  a  hastily  and  imperfectly  executed  revision. 
It  was  directed  to  be  used  in  churches,  but  the  Genevan 
continued  the  favourite  of  private  readers. 

The  Church  of  Rome  found  it  necessary  to  provide  its 
English  adherents  with  a  version  of  the  scriptures  and  issued 
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the  New  Testament  in  1562  at  Rheims.  Fulke  reprinted  it 
the  year  after  at  London,  with  the  Version  of  tbe  Bishops' 
Bible  parallel.  This  m  extenso  reproduction  of  the  Roman 
Version,  together  with  its  introductory  matter,  is  just  of  a 
piece  with  the  generous  policy  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  sub- 
jects  of  that  communion,  which  bore  fruit  e.  g.  in  their  flocking 
to  her  Standard  at  the  threat  of  Spanish  invasion.  Fulke's 
aim  was  to  eonfute  the  errors  of  popery,  and  to  this  end  he 
supplies  not  only  annotations  of  the  text  and  an  "Explication 
of  certaine  VVordes  in  the  Rhemish  translation,  not  familiär 
to  the  vulgär  Reader,  which  (if  wee  beleeue  them)  might  not 
coDueniently  be  vttered  otherwise ",  but  also  a  very  lengthy 
prefaee,  consisting  of  a  series  of  sections  each  containing  a 
passage  from  the  Rheims  introduetion  followed  by  Fulke's 
reply.  The  question  of  words  and  phrases  is  debated  in  the 
55th  section.  The  Romanists  State  that  aiming  at  a  sincere 
translation  they  have  been  very  preeise  and  religious  in  follow- 
ing  their  copy,  the  Vulgate,  sometimes  in  the  very  words  and 
phrases,  "  which  may  seeme  to  the  vulgär  Reader  and  to 
common  English  eares  not  yet  acquainted  therewith,  rudenesse 
or  ignorance:  but  to  the  discreete  Reader  that  deepely  weigheth 
and  considereth  the  importance  of  sacred  wordes  and  speaches" 
it  will  seem  reasonable  and  necessary;  what  is  stränge  will 
in  a  Short  time  become  familiär.  Amen  (verily),  halleluiah, 
hosanna,  Baca,  Belial,  parasceve  "  we  thought  it  far  better  to 
keepe  in  the  text,  and  to  teil  their  signification  in  the  margent 
or  in  a  table  for  that  purpose,  then  to  disgrace  both  the  text 
&  them  with  träslating  them"  "coldly  and  short  of  the  sense ". 
"  Such  also  are  these  words,  The  Pasche.  The  feast  of 
Azymes.  The  bread  of  propositiö  ".  If  the  Church  of  England 
allows  pentecost  and  passover,  why  not  paschel  If  proselyte^ 
why  not  neophyte?  If  phyladeries,  why  not  didragmes,  prepuce, 
paraclete  etc?  "Sometimes  also  we  doe  it  for  an  other  cause. 
As  when  we  say,  The  aduent  of  our  Lord,  and,  Imposing  of 
hands.  Because  one  is  a  solemn  time,  the  other  a  solemne 
action  in  the  Catholike  Church".  Fulke's  reply  is:  "Not  the 
desire  of  sincerity,  but  rather  of  obscuritie,  hath  made  you  to 
thrust  in  a  great  nübre  of  words,  not  only  Hebrue,  or  Syriake, 
which  are   found  in   the  Greeke  text,  but  also  Greeke  and 
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Latiiie  wordes"  wliicli  liave  familiär  Englisli  oquivalents. 
Fhyladery  was  kept  because  it  eould  not  be  Englished,  while 
paraclete  coiild;  besides,  Wiclif  had  already  used  it.  If  tbey 
Said  evangelise,  wby  not  evangel,  "  as  the  Scottes  doe  "?  Wby, 
but  because  "you  aflPect  noueltie  of  wordes,  to  obscure  the 
Gospel,  as  much  as  you  can"? 

Tbiis  between  those  whose  aim,  as  Tyndale  put  it,  was 
to  make  the  Bible  plain  reading  for  the  ploughman,  and  those 
who  would  wrap  its  high  mysteries  in  words  that  the  initiated 
alone  could  grapple  with,  our  version  grew  from  strength  to 
strength  and  grace  to  grace.  In  common  with  some  of  the 
best  translatious  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  it  has  no  fear  of 
periphrases  to  avoid  unusual  w^ords,  making  the  most  of  the 
native  voeabulary,  yet  drawing  on  the  foreign  element  at  need. 
Dr.  MiLES  Smith,  author  of  the  preface  of  the  1611  version, 
formulates  the  principle  of  bis  colleagues  thus:  "...  we  have 
on  the  one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans,  who 
leave  the  old  Ecclesiastical  words,  and  betake  them  to  other, 
as  where  they  put  washing  for  haj^tism,  and  congregatioji 
instead  of  church:  as  also  on  the  other  side  we  have  shunned 
the  obscurity  of  the  Papists,  in  their  a^ymes,  tuniJce.  rational, 
holocausts,  prwpuce,  pasclie,  and  a  number  of  such  like  w^hereof 
their  late  translation  is  füll,  and  that  of  purpose  to  darken 
the  sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  translate  the  Bible,  yet 
by  the  language  thereof  it  may  be  kept  from  being  under- 
stood".  Another  of  their  principles  of  diction,  also  quaintly 
expounded  in  the  preface,  was  the  using  of  different  English 
words  to  represent  the  same  Greek  or  Hebrew  word,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  wrong  the  copious  English  tongue. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Some  Criticisms  of  Authors  by  Authors. 

On  the  whole,  notices  on  the  diction  of  coDtemporary 
authors  are  few  and  scanty.  Those  that  criticise  unfavourably 
are  about  half  as  numerous  as  those  that  commend.  We  will 
dispose  of  the  former  first. 

Renascence. 

AscHAM  (1570)  recommends  it  as  good  praetiee  for  seholars 
to  turn  the  inkhorn  terms  of  Hall's  "  indenture  English ",  in 
the  Chronide,  into  proper  and  commonly  used  words  (Camb. 
Engl.  Classics  ed.  260).  This  is  the  Hall  whose  Union  of  the 
Noble  Families  of  Lancaster  and  Yorh  was  turned  to  account 
by  Shakespeare.  —  A  reckless  use  of  French  words  is  the 
Charge  brought  by  Puttenham  (1589)  against  Southern,  whom, 
however,  he  does  not  name.  He  accuses  him,  as  translator  of 
Ronsard's  Ode,  of  keeping  such  words  as  freddon^  egar,  &c. 
unchanged,  though  neither  custom  nor  derivation  make  them 
tolerable  (see  my  chapter  on  New  Words).  —  The  "Stage 
Quarrel "  between  Marston  and  Jonson  at  the  turn  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  occasioned  the  former's  fling  at  Jonson's 
"new-minted  Epithets,  (as  Beall,  Litrinsecate,  Delphicke)" 
(preface  to  the  Scourge  of  Villanie  1599).  With  much  better 
right  Jonson  satirises  Marston  (as  Crispinus)  in  the  Poetaster 
for  numberless  inkhornisms  (the  whole  quarrel  is  sketched  in 
the  above-mentioned  chapter).  Mario  we  also  comes  in  for  a 
knock  in  Marston's  Antonio  and  Meilida  (1602),  where  a 
Speech   of  Matzagente,    "a    moderne  Bragadoch "   who   talks 

Studien  zur  euul.  Phil.     XU.  a 
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about  the  "  resplendent  fulgor"  of  bis  sword,  and  so  on,  is 
greeted  with  the  exclamation : 

llampum  scrainpnm,  moiint  tuftie  Tamburlaine. 

What  rattling  thunderclappe  breakes  from  bis  lips? 

(Induction.) 
—  About  the  year  1618  Bolton  blacklists  for  archaism  Spenser 
(except  in  bis  hymns),  Lydgate,  Chaucer,  Langland,  Skelton; 
and  finds  "  some  antiquated  words "  in  More.  He  speaks  from 
the  Standpoint  of  a  writer  of  bistory  {Hypercritica,  IV).  Gil, 
in  1621,  bolds  the  usual  view  that  Chaucer  tried  to  set  olf 
bis  style  with  French  and  Latin  words  {Logonomia,  p.  X). 

Revolution. 

CoKAiN  sneers  at  the  ignorance  of  tbose  who  know  so 
little  of  their  native  tongue  as  to  accuse  Chaucer  of  barbarism. 

Our  good  old  Chaucer  some  despise:  and  why? 
Because  say  they  be  writeth  barbarously. 
Blame  bim  not  (Ignorants)  but  your  seines,  that  do 
Not  at  tbese  years  your  native  language  know. 

(Small  Poems,  1G58,  no.  HQ). 

Restoration. 

Sprat  mentions  that  Cowley  was  regarded  by  some  as 
rather  inattentive  to  the  "  choice  and  elegance  "  of  bis  words, 
and  gives  an  assurance  that  he  "  took  them  as  he  found  them 
made  to  bis  hands ",  affecting  neither  antiquity  nor  novelty, 
but  taking  the  speech  of  the  court  as  bis  model  {WorJcs,  9th  ed. 
1700,  A  3,  verso).  Strikingly  similar  is  a  criticism  of  Samuel 
Butler  (d.  1680),  which  is,  however,  addressed  to  no  indi- 
vidual  author:  "The  writers  of  our  Times  are  much  mistaken, 
who  believe  they  may  be  allowed  to  write  that,  which  is 
unfit  for  them  to  speak,  and  therefore  they  use  a  Dialect  and 
Sense  Different  from  that  which  men  use  in  Civil  conversation, 
as  if  the  Language  and  account  of  thinges  delivered  in  Bookes 
ought  to  be  different  from  that  of  men  that  write  them " 
{Charaders  &c.,  Cambr.  Engl.  Classics,  1908,  p.  407).  —  "Too 
much  Propensity  to  the  Language  of  Antiquity"  is  Clarendon's 
reproach  to  Seiden  (Arber's  reprint  of  Selden's  Tdble-Tallc,  p.  8). 
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Fraise  is  dealt  out  with  a  less  sparing  band.  As  many 
as  a  dozen  and  more  authors  are  named  in  some  passages  at 
one  time  as  worthy  of  honour.  There  is  generally  seme 
vagueness  as  to  the  specific  grounds  of  praise.  Sometimes 
nothing  definite  can  be  gatliered  on  the  head;  sometimes 
"  enrichment "  or  "  refinement "  of  the  language  is  referred  to. 
The  dictionary-makers  give  long  lists  of  authorities  for  neo- 
logisms. 

ßenascence. 

At  the  head  I  place  a  remark  of  Erasmus  (d.  1536),  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  Dean  Colet  (d.  1519)  studied  Chaucer 
and  the  other  old  poets  to  improve  his  style  (Craik,  Hist. 
Engl.  Lit.  1864,  I,  442).  —  I  find  in  Strype  a  quotation  from 
AscHAM  to  the  ejffect  that  Cheke,  Smith  and  Haddon  were 
the  three  great  masters  of  the  English  tongue  {Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  1698,  p.  27).  —  Elyot  and  More  seem  to  have 
been  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  Elizabethans  as  modeis, 
witness  the  doggrel  confession  of  Eden,  quoted  by  his  editor 
Willes  (1577): 

I  haue  not  for  euery  worde  asked  counsayle 

of  Eloquent  Eliot,  or  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

—  Harvey  (1583)  gives  us  the  first  of  those  batches  of 
curiously  assorted  names  that  cast  such  a  dubious  light  on 
the  critical  faculty  of  the  age ;  he  thanks  "  for  their  studious 
endeuors  ...  in  enriching  and  polishing  their  natiue  tongue  ", 
Spenser,  Stanyhurst,  France,  Watson,  Daniel,  Nashe  and  the 
rest  {Four  Letter s)A)  Ten  years  later  he  groups  together,  as 
the  first  names  of  the  day,  Sidney  for  prose,  Spenser  for  verse, 
Cheke  the  honey-bee  of  Plato,  and  Ascham  the  siren  of 
Isocrates.2)  —  The  controversy  that  raged  round  the  Bible 
versions  supplies  an  appeal  to  Wyclif  as  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  Word  "phylactery"  (Fulke,  Text  of  the  New  Test, 
1589,  pref.  §  55).  —  Carew  (1595—6)  cites  a  long  list  of 
authors  to  exemplify  his  assertion  that  "whatever  graces  any 
other  language  carrieth  ",  they  may  be  equalled  in  English.  3) 


*)  Letter  iii;  see  pref.  note  to  Stanyhurst's  Mneid  (Edinburgh  1836). 

2)  Gregory  Smith,  II,  283. 

3)  See  Appendix. 
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With  each  Englisb  name  he  couples  a  classical:  Plato,  Smith; 
the  lonic  vein,  More;  Cicero,  Ascham;  Varro,  Chaucer;  De- 
mosthenes,  Cheke;  Vergil,  Surrey;  Catullus,  "  Shakespheare ", 
and  Marlowe's  fragment;  Ovid,  Daniel;  Lucan,  Spenser:  Martial, 
Sir  John  Davies;  for  all,  the  miracle  of  our  age,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  —  Bolton's  modeis  for  historians  (1610)  are  More, 
Sidney,  Hooker,  in  prose;  and  in  verse,  Spenser  (in  his 
hymns).0  —  It  is  worth  passing  notiee  that  in  the  year  1616 
BuLLOKAR  observes  2)  tha4;  "  the  best  writers  are  accustomed 
to  usurp  stränge  words ".  —  Drayton  (d.  1631)  also  credits 
Sidney  with  having  "  thoroughly  paeed  our  language "  and 
rescued  it  from  Euphuism.3)  —  Not  without  surprise  do  we 
read  Ben  Jonson's  (d.  1637)  verdict  on  Baeon :  he  "  may  be 
named  and  stand  as  the  mark  and  dxfi?]  of  our  language 
{Discoveries,  "  Scriptorum  catalogus  "). 

Reyolution. 

In  this  period  nothing  was  to  be  gleaned  for  this  chapter 
but  the  lists  of  authorities  and  oceasional  remarks  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  dictionaries.  Blount  (1656)  gives  as  authorities 
for  neologisms  the  "learned  works"  of  Bacon,  Montagu,  Digby, 
Wotton,  Seiden,  Sands,  Browne,  Charlton,  Heylyn,  Ho  well; 
with  Coke  and  Denham.  His  dictionary  generally  is  based, 
he  says,  on  those  of  Scapula,  Minsheu,  Cotgrave,  Rider,  Florio, 
Thomasius,  Dasipodius,  Hexham,  Davies,  Cowel.'*)  —  Phillips 
(1658)  plaees  on  his  engraved  title-page  portraits  of  Spenser, 
Lambert,  Seiden,  Camden,  Spelman  —  thus  ranking  the  author 
of  the  "  Faerie  Queene "  among  the  antiquarians !  In  the 
prefaee,^)  however,  he  takes  oceasion  to  blame  the  arehaisms 
of  that  poem.  Among  the  authors  that  must  be  read  in  the 
compilation  of  such  a  lexicographical  undertaking  he  enumer- 
ates:    Chaucer;    Spenser,    Sidney,    Drayton,    Daniel;    Jonson, 


1)  Hypercritica,  Address  the  fourth  (see  Bibliography,  s.  v.  Hasle- 
wood). 

2)  See  Appendix. 

3)  Chambers's  Cyclop.  of  Eng.  Lit  I,  289. 
*)  See  Appendix. 

*)  See  Appendix, 
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Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  Camden,  Lambert,  Spel- 
raan  and  Seiden  (the  symmetry  of  the  grouping  is  not  to  be 
overlooked).  Two  of  bis  remarks  on  language  are  very  inter- 
esting;  iirst,  tbat  the  coinages  of  Bacon,  Digby,  Seiden,  Browne, 
and  otbers,  are  acknowledged  by  the  learned  to  be  good 
bullion  stamped  and  well  minted;  and  secondly,  that  to  avoid 
"  gross  words  "  (that  is,  barbarisms)  one  must  be  well  read  in 
the  works  of  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Jonson,  "nor  is  the 
present  age  utterly  barren  ". 

Restoration. 

In  a  vein  of  reckless  flattery  or  with  an  incredible  par- 
alysis  of  judgment  the  editor  of  the  second  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  Waller's  Poems  (1690)  declares  of  the  latter,  "  our 
language  owes  more  to  bim  than  the  French  does  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  the  whole  Academy!"i)  Nearer  the  mark  is 
Lange aine's  note  on  Lyly  that  he  was  "  one  of  the  first 
writers,  that  in  those  Days  attempted  to  reform  our  Language, 
and  purge  it  from  obsolete  Expressions  ".2)  Dryden's  criticism 
of  Milton's  archaisms  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Old  Words. 


1)  G.  Körting,  Grundriss  der  engl.  Lit,  3.  Aufl.  1899  §  234. 

2)  An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets,  1691,  p.  327. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Revival  of  Old  Words. 


Renascence. 

Somewhat  later  than  was  the  case  with  neologisms  was 
it  realised  that  the  language  could  be  enriched  by  the  revival 
of  words  belonging  to  its  own  older  stages.  Classical  students 
were  quite  aware  that  their  authors  differed  considerably  on 
this  score.  We  read  in  Aschäm's  Scholemaster  (1570):  "[Varro's] 
wordes  sometyme,  be  somewhat  ...  old  and  out  of  vse  . . . 
A  good  Student  must  therfore  . . .  trie  . . .  euen  those  Authors, 
which  did  write  in  the  most  perfite  tyme  . . .  by  the  touch 
stone  of  Ccesar  and  Cicero '\^)  —  Gascoigne  (1575),  for  all 
his  prejudice  in  favour  of  "auncient  English  wordes",  wams 
his  pupil  against  "  obsoleta  et  inusitata,  vnlesse  the  Theame 
do  giue  iust  occasion".^)  —  Then  at  a  stroke  the  question  is 
given  currency  by  the  publication  (1579)  of  the  Shepheards 
Calendar,  E.  K.  discusses  it  in  his  accompanying  commentary,^) 
defending  Spenser  for  his  frequent  use  of  old  words  ("  old " 
then  had  much  the  force  of  " dialectical")  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  appropriate  to  the  pastoral  style,  and  bring  great 
grace,  not  to  say  authority  to  the  verse.  Livy  and  Sallust, 
he  notes,  both  made  occasional  use  of  old  words  and  Cicero 
approved  the  practice.  Further,  he  says  that  rough  and  harsh 
terms  enlumine  and  make  more  clearly  to  appear  the  brightness 
of  brave  and  glorious  words.  Most  important  of  all,  he  con- 
siders  that  special  honour  is  due  to  the  poet  for  labouring  to 


0  Cambr.  Eng.  Classics  ed.  pp.  295—6. 

2)  Arber's  reprint,  section  9. 

3)  Gregory  Smith,  I,  128—130. 


restore  good  disinherited  Englisb  words  to  their  rights.  — 
SiDNEY,  in  his  Apologie  for  Poetrie  (1583),  takes  Spenser  to 
task  for  "  framing  of  his  stile  to  an  old  rustick  language  "  on 
the  very  humanistic  ground  that  "  neither  Theocritus  in  Greeke, 
Virgill  in  Latiue,  nor  Sanazar  in  Italian  did  aflfect  it".i)  Be  it 
noted  that  this  criticism  of  Sidney's  applies  to  the  Shepheards 
Calendar]  his  later  readers  seem  to  have  rather  uncritically 
transferred  it  to  the  Faerie  Queene,  first  published  in  1590.  — 
Slightly  departing  from  chronological  order  for  the  sake  of 
the  connection,  we  next  have  an  estimate  of  Spenser  from  the 
pen  of  Francis  Beaumont,  prefixed  to  Speght's  Chaucer  (1602) 
though  dated  1597:  "  Maister /Si?mcer  (following  the  counsaile 
of  Tullie  in  his  third  booke  De  Oratore,  for  reuiuing  of 
auncient  vvordes)  hath  adorned  his  stile  with  that  beautie  and 
grauitie,  that  Tullie  there  speakes  of:  and  his  much  frequenting 
of  Chaucer s  auneient  words,  with  his  excellent  imitation  of 
diuerse  places  in  him,  is  not  the  least  helpe  that  hath  made 
him  reaeh  so  hie,  as  many  learned  men  doe  thinke,  that  no 
Poet  either  French  or  Italian  deserues  a  second  place  vnder 
him  ".  —  A  translation  (1587)  of  Philip  of  Mornay's  WoorJce 
concernmg  the  trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Religion  shows  him 
fully  alive  to  the  native  powers  of  Englisb.  Golding's  "Epistle 
Dedieatory "  informs  us :  "  great  care  hath  bene  taken ,  by 
forming  and  deryuing  of  fit  names  and  termes  out  of  the 
fountaynes  of  our  owne  tongue,  though  not  altogether  most 
usuall,  yet  alwaies  eonceyvable  and  easy  to  be  understood; 
rather  than  by  usurping  the  Latin  termes,  or  by  borrowing 
the  words  of  any  forreine  language  ".2)  —  In  the  ranks  of 
the  translators  an  admirer  of  native  English  is  found  in  the 
person  of  Philemon  Holland,  "  translator  general  to  the  age  " 
(Füller),  who  Claims  (1600)  to  have  framed  his  pen  to  a  mean 
and  populär  style,  "  v^^herein,  if  I  have  called  againe  into  use 
some  old  words,  let  it  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  my  coun- 
trey  language"; 3)  not  that  he  utterly  shunned  neologisms,  for 
the  same  work  contains  an  index  of  some  seventy  "tearmes 


1)  Gregory  Smith,  I,  196. 

2)  Prein,  p.  29. 

2)  "To  the  Reader  "  of  Livy's  Bjomane  Historie  (1600);  see  Appendix. 
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in  Tiiiiie,  which  are  not  yet  familiär  in  English  ",  among  thcm 
being  auspices,  consul,  calends,  didator,  forum,  suffrages,  senatc, 
triumph.  —  Daniel  ')  has  a  word  of  blame  for  the  "  idle 
affectation  of  antiquity "  in  bis  Defence  of  Byrne  (1603).  — 
In  1605  Verstegan  concludes  bis  glossary  of  Early  Englisb 
words  in  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (I  quote  from 
tbe  1634  ed.)  witb  a  reflection  on  tbe  revival  of  old  words 
among  tbe  poets,  and  a  gird  at  tbe  itcb  for  neologising:  "I 
could  berein  bave  inlarged  my  seife  very  mucb,  and  per- 
adventure  bave  much  pleasured  some  of  our  Englisb  Poets, 
witb  great  cboyse  of  our  owne  Ancient  words  wbicb  as 
occasion  required  tbey  migbt,  witb  more  reason  renew,  and 
bring  in  use  againe  (by  somewbat  facilitating  if  need  were 
tbe  Ortbograpby)  tban  to  become  tbe  borrowers,  and  perpetuall 
debtors  of  sucb  languages  as  will  not  bee  bebolding  to  iis  for 
so  mucb  as  a  word,  and  wben  wee  bave  gotten  from  tbem 
as  many  words  as  wee  will,  tbey  can  never  carry  a  true 
correspondence  unto  ours,  tbey  being  of  otber  nature,  and 
originall"  (pp.  239— 240).  2)  Verstegan's  Dutcb  descent  lent 
bis  linguistic  sense  an  uncommon  measure  of  sensitiveness  to 
tbe  presence  of  non-Germanic  elements  in  tbe  Englisb  lan- 
guage.  —  Tbe  would-be  Academy-founder,  Edmund  Bolton, 
gives^)  in  bis  Hypercritica  (c.  1618)  lists  of  suitable  modeis 
for  bistorians,  wberein  "some  few  Antiquated  Words"  in 
More's  bistories  are  taken  exception  to,  and  Spenser  (apart 
from  bis  Hymns)  is  lumped  togetber  witb  Cbaucer,  Lydgate, 
"Piers  Plowman"  and  Skelton;  leading  to  a  remark,  on  Sallust's 
fault  of  using  "  old  outworn  Words  ",  tbat  "  for  an  Historian 
in  our  Tongue  to  affect  tbe  like  . . .  would  be  accounted  a 
foul  Oversigbt".  —  Gil  treats  us  to  an  amazing  diatribe  on 
tbe  foreign  elements  of  Englisb  in  bis  Logonomia  Anglica 
(1621),  a  book  described  by  Gifford  as  "a  conceited  and  bar- 
barous  attempt  to  'rectify  tbe  Writing  of  tbe  Englisb  langu- 
age'"  (in  Ben  Jonson's  Worls,  1816,  vol.  6,  p.  127  note).  He 
cries  out  against  sucb  words  as  common,  vices,  envy,  malice 


0  In  Ancient  Critical  Essays  (see  Bibliography,  s.v.  Haslewood). 

2)  See  Appendix. 

■')  Keprinted  by  Haslewood  (see  Bibliography). 
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and  many  other  everyday  words  (almost  without  exception 
religious  terms),  demands  where  the  words  they  displaced 
have  vaoished  to,  and  conjures  the  English  to  rescue  what 
relics  of  their  native  toDgue  still  survive,  ealliog  on  the  name 
of  Wilson.  Gil,  far  more  than  Cheke,  deserves  Saintsbury's 
attribution  of  "  absolute  Teutonism  "  {Hist.  Engl.  Grit.,  p.  200). 
We  are  now  in  the  füll  tide  of  the  dictionary-making 
epoch.  BuLLOKAR  (1616)  assures  us  that  some  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  task  was  due  to  the  "  sundry  olde  words  now  growne 
out  of  vse  ",  1)  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  mark  with 
a  Star.  —  Cockeram  (1623)  also  stars  obsolete  words, 2)  but 
unsystematically;  for  instance,  the  first  two  words  under  D, 
"Daffe,  a  coward  "  and  "Dagges,  Latchets  cut  of  Leather", 
are  unmarked  in  Cockeram,  though  starred  by  Bullokar.  This 
starring  of  old  words  is  jestingly  utilised  by  Kichard  Braith- 
WAiTE  in  a  play  "  reprinted  .  .  .  1641 ",  called  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  or  the  English  Intelligencer;  Holyoake,  the  (Latin) 
dictionary-maker  is  to  be  instructed  to  "  marke  with  the  marke 
of  the  Beast,  that  Apocryphall  word  Bishop,  and  put  [it] 
amongst  his  obsolete  words  out  of  date,  for  a  perpetuall 
remembraneer  of  the  faet "  (act  IV).  —  L'isle  (1638)  eomment- 
ing  on  the  faet  that  Old  English  had  words  for  trinity  etc. 
"and  all  such  forraine  words  as  we  are  now  faine  to  vse, 
because  we  haue  f orgot  better  of  our  owne  ",  adds  3)  in  striking 
contrast  to  Gil's  rabid  purism,  "I  speak  not  to  haue  them 
recalled  into  vse,  now  these  are  well  knowne  ". 

Revolution. 

Blount  and  Phillips  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  old  words.  Blount  (1656)  quotes  Seneca  to  the  efFect 
that  4)  now-a-days  "  whatever  is  usual  is  disdained:  They  afFect 
novelty  in  speech,  they  recal  oreworn  and  uncouth  words". 
He  admits  that  while  the  common  people  in  London  have 
many  new  foreign  words  on  their  tongues,  their  country  cousins 
puzzled  him  with  expressions  like  "  hock -tide,  minning-days, 


0  See  Appendix.  ^)  See  Appendix. 

')  See  Appendix.  *)  See  Appendix. 
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Inrdans,  quintains"  etc.  Yet  he  fidopts  a  reserved  attitude 
towards  the  latter:  "I  have  . . .  shun'd  the  old  Saxon  Words; 
as  Unding  them  growing  every  day  more  obsolete  then  ofher. 
Besides",  he  adds,  "there  is  an  excellent  Dictionary  thereof 
shortly  expected  from  the  learned  Mr.  Somner ".  —  In  this, 
as  in  mnch  eise,  he  found  an  Imitator  in  his  successfnl  rival 
Phillips  (1658),  who  0  "  indeavoured  to  wave  obsolete  terms  ". 
Nay  more,  Phillips  takes  himself  so  serionsly  that  he  proclains, 
"  I  question  not  but  I  have  already  done  my  Country  so  mueh 
good  Service  as  to  have  stript  away  those  obsolete  terms  that 
have  defaced  our  language,  not  degrading  too  much  from  its 
primitive  integrity,  nor  declining  what  with  judgment  I  might 
insert ".  None  but  "  a  doater  upon  antiqiüty  "  will  deny  that 
the  "best  English,  now  written"  is  "more  smooth,  and  gratefull 
to  the  ear "  than  that  of  three  or  four  generations  before. 
"  That  whieh  some  attribute  to  Spencer  as  his  greatest  praise, 
namely  his  frequent  use  of  obsolete  expressions,  I  count  the 
greatest  blemish  to  his  Poem,  otherwise  most  excellent,  it 
being  an  equal  vice  to  adhere  obstinately  to  old  words,  as 
fondly  to  aflfect  new  ones ".  —  We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  a 
direct  reference  to  this  harsh  verdict  in  Fuller's  (1662)  remark 
(s.  V.)  that  Spenser's  "  Chaucerisms  .  .  .  are  thought  by  the 
Ignorant  to  be  blemishes,  known  by  the  learned  to  be  beauties  ", 
quaintly  adding  that  his  book  nevertheless  "had  been  more 
saleable,  if  more  conformed  to  our  modern  language"!  —  The 
author  of  an  Italian-English  dictionary  (1659),  Torriano,  also 
prides  himself  in  the  preface  on  having  "  shun'd  and  avoyded 
(as  neer  as  could  be)  obsolete  and  forc'd  words  ". 

Restoration. 

Littleton,  Compiler  of  a  Latin  dictionary  (1678,  imprimatur 
dated  1667),  has  a  sentence  in  the  preface  "To  the  English 
Reader"  that  casts  a  curious  light  on  the  very  vague  notions 
that  prevailed  about  the  Constitution  of  the  vocabulary;  "To 
make  room  for  ...  Additions  "  he  says  he  thought  good  "  to 
lay   down   aside  some  old-fashioned  Words,  now   grown  out 


^)  See  Appendix. 
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of  use;  such  as  Abarstick "  (retained  in  Holyoake's  Larger 
Dictionary,  1677).  This  word  "abarstic"  ("iasatiable"  — 
Cockeram)  is  old-fashioned  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  given 
in  some  earlier  dictionaries;  with  a  far  keener  linguistic  sense, 
Skinner,  in  bis  Etymologicon  (1671),  had  accused  "Author 
Dict.  Angl. "  (apparently  Cockeram)  of  simply  inventing  this 
and  a  great  many  other  similar  monstrosities.  Skinner,  too, 
utters  a  lament  for  the  xaxoC^tjXla  that  drove  out  of  existence 
such  "  elegantia  &  emphatica  vocabula "  as  Heretoga  and 
Belaf.  —  The  credit  of  attempting  to  "  reform  our  Language, 
and  purge  it  from  obsolete  Expressions "  is  given  to  John 
Lyly  by  Gerard  Langbaine,  author  of  Aji  Account  of  the 
English  Dramatick  Poets  (1691),  p.  327.  —  A  still  earlier  man 
of  letters,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1513  —  1577),  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  biography  (1698)  by  Strype,  who  feels  constrained 
to  apologise  for  the  tinge  of  archaisra  bis  own  style  may  have 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  the  "  rough  and  unpolished " 
writings  of  that  time;  "but  my  chief  Aim  is  to  speak  Truth  ".  — 
How  fastidiously  sensitive  this  age  was  to  seeming  out  of 
date  also  appears  from  Sprat's  biography  of  Cowley  (it  first 
appeared  in  Latin  a  year  after  Cowley 's  death,  which  took 
place  in  1667;  I  quote  from  the  ninth  edition  of  1700);  some 
had  objected  that  Cowley  was  not  careful  enough  in  the  choice 
of  bis  words,  but  Strype  affirms  "he  took  them  as  he  found 
them  made  to  bis  hands,  he  neither  went  before  nor  came 
after  the  use  of  bis  Age  ".  —  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from 
these  nice  calculations  of  less  and  more  in  the  fashionable 
literary  tone  to  the  round  assertion  of  Dryden,  treating  of 
Milton's  antiquated  words:  0  they  "  were  his  choice,  not  his 
necessity;  ...  in  my  opinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be 
laudably  revived,  when  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  more 
significant  than  those  in  practica :  and  when  their  obscurity  is 
taken  away,  by  joining  them  to  other  words  which  clear  the 
sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace  for  the  admission  of 


0  Walter  Thomas,  writing  of  "Milton's  Heroic  Line",  says:  "in 
mostj  cases  where  lie  prefers  an  older  form  of  words,  he  aims  not  at  an 
archaic  colourlng  for  his  style,  but  at  the  attainment  of  perfect  euphony 
in  his  verse"  {Mod.  Lang.  Mev.,  1908,  p.  241). 
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new  Word«"  (jiist  as  Elyot  had  proposod  and  practifled  in  the 
caso  of  new  Latinisms).  "  But  in  both  cases  a  moderation  is 
to  bo  observed  in  the  use  of  them;  for  unnecessary  coinage, 
as  well  as  unnecessary  revival,  runs  into  affectation:  a  fault 
to  be  avoided  on  either  hand".i)  Curiously  enough,  this  con- 
cluding  sentence  ig  practically  a  paraphrase  of  the  siniilar 
pronouncement  of  Milton's  nephew,  Phillips,  quoted  above. 


*)  Discourse  on  the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire  (1693);   quoted 
in  Chambers's  Cyclop.  of  Eng.  Lit.  I,  816. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Introduction  of  New  Words. 


Before  approaching  the  question  of  neologising  in  the 
vernaculars,  it  must  be  called  to  mind  that  the  permeation  of 
Latin,  the  international  language  of  learning,  with  words  to 
represent  the  new  ideas  of  advaneing  civilisation  was  itself 
something  of  a  moot-point.  The  bastard  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  gathered  a  secular  accretion  of  such  words,  which 
the  new  Ciceronianism  was  unable  utterly  to  do  away  with. 
The  views  of  Ekasmus  on  this  matter  have  especial  interest 
for  US  on  account  of  his  long  residence  at  Cambridge  and  his 
intercourse  with  Colet,  More  and  others.  His  Moriae  Encommm 
(1511)  was  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  as  Fraise  of 
Folie  (1549).  In  it  we  read  under  the  side-heading  "  Obscuritie 
and  Alfectation  of  Writers":  "the  Rethoriciens  of  these  daies 
. . .  plainely  thynke  theim  selfes  demygods,  if  lyke  horsleches 
thei  can  shew  two  tongues,  I  meane  to  mingle  their  writings 
with  words  sought  out  of  stränge  langages,  as  if  it  were 
alonely  thyng  for  theim  to  poudre  theyr  bokes  with  ynkehorne 
termes,  although  perchaunce  as  vnaptly  applied,  as  a  gold 
rynge  in  a  sowes  nose  ".  He  sees,  however,  that  some  Greek 
words  are  unavoidable,  and  even  admits  that  Apuleius'  neo- 
logisms  have  a  certain  charm.  —  This  may  suffice  to  indicate 
the  trend  of  thought  among  the  learned,  though  the  rules  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero  for  neologising  claim  some  notiee  as  being 
referred  to  rather  often.  Thomas  Wilson  says  in  The  Arte 
of  Ehetorique  (1553):  "Remember  that,  whiche  Cesar  saieth, 
beware  as  long  as  thou  liuest,  of  straunge  wordes,  as  thou 
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wouldest  take  hede  and  eshuc  greate  rockes  in  the  sea"i) 
(fol.  iii) ;  and  he  gives  as  Cicero's  rules  {De  Orat.  iii,  37),  first, 
tbat  such  loanwords  must  be  proper  to  the  tongue  we  speak; 
secondly,  that  they  be  easy  to  understand,  and,  thirdly,  the 
aptest  to  eonvey  the  meaning;  fourthly,  that  words  used 
figuratively  must  "  beautify  the  sentenee  "  (fol.  87).  Such  was 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  early  discussions  about  neologising 
in  the  vernaculars  were  carried  on. 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  neologisms,  populär  and 
learned.  The  division  coincides  fairly  closely  with  that  of 
loanwords  from  modern  foreign  tongues  and  from  the  classical 
tongues.  There  is  overlapping  of  the  two  classes  in  the  case 
of  new  words  adopted  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  for 
though  the  sources  from  which  the  words  were  drawn  were 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  yet  the  audience  for  which  the 
translation  was  intended  included  those  whose  education  did 
not  even  enable  them  to  read  the  book  for  themselves.  Tyndale, 
whose  aim  was  to  issue  a  Version  that  should  make  the 
ploughmen  of  England  better  versed  in  the  scriptures  than 
his  opponents,  yet  saw  himself  forced  to  supply  his  Pentateuch 
(1531)  with  a  short  "table  to  expounde  the  wordes  which  äre 
not  commenly  used  ".  A  füll  account  of  the  Bible  versions  is 
given  in  another  chapter. 

It  is  usual  to  divido  into  opposing  camps  of  Furists  and 
Latinists  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  about  the 
introduction  of  new  Clements  into  the  English  vocabulary.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  purists  —  only  Latinists  of 
varying  degrees  of  purism.  Cheke  himself  was  no  "absolute 
Teuton",  for  he  admitted  not  only  charity,  glory,  mystery, 
sacrifice  &c.,  but  also  (why,  is  obscure)  acrid  (=  locust),  mar- 
garites  (=  pearls),  dehitee  (=  tetrarch)  (Prein,  pp.  12  u.  27). 
We  cannot  separate  the  writers  with  a  hard  and  fast  line, 
but  might  at  utmost  determine  for  each  his  position  in  a  scale 
of  Latinism.  It  would  however  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  carry 
through  such  a  gradation;  I  shall  merely  characterise  them 
as  I  review  them  in  order  of  time. 


^)  Tanquam  scopulum  vitari  debes  verbum  infrequens  (Aulus  Gellius, 
lib.  i,  c.  10). 
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Reiiascence. 


We  begin  with  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  There  is  an  extremely 
interesting  passage  in  the  Proheme  (A3)  to  The  Knowledge 
{hat  maketh  a  Wise  Ma7i  (1533).  He  sets  forth  in  a  few  sen- 
tences  bis  linguistic  purpose  and  method,  as  exemplified  in 
tlie  Gouernour  (1531).  "I  intended  to  angment  our  Englyshe 
tongue",  he  teils  us,  both  to  increase  our  stock  of  Symbols 
for  ideas  and  to  make  it  fitter  for  receiving  translations  from 
other  tongues.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  made  use  of 
many  new  terms  from  French  and  Latin,  whose  meaning  he 
"declared"  by  expounding  it  at  length,  by  briefly  defining  it, 
or  by  setting  the  word  in  a  context  that  rendered  explanation 
needless.  The  last  of  these  methods  is  generally  a  coupling 
of  the  new  word  with  a  familiär  one  (a)  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  or,  (b)  by  means  of  the  eonjunction  a7id.  In  the 
Proheme,  for  instance,  we  read:  "I  am  . . .  stered  to  deuulgate 
or  sette  fourth  some  part  of  my  Studie ",  and  in  Book  I, 
chap.  ii:  "0  howe  this  most  noble  Isle  of  the  worlde  was 
deeerpt  and  rent  in  pieces ".  Prein  simply  ignores  the  inno- 
vations  treated  in  this  fashion,  and  they  are  very  numerous. 
The  lists  given  in  Croft's  edition  are  altogether  unworthy  of 
that  laborious  and  scholarly  pieee  of  work.  Further  examples 
will  be  found  in  my  appendix,  but  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  them  lay  outside  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  Elyot  has 
always  been  unhesitatingly  ranked  with  the  Latinists;  yet  just 
where  the  critics  would  have  expected  to  catch  him  Latinising 
to  the  top  of  bis  beut,  there  he  falls  them  namely,  in  passages 
translated  from  the  Latin.  To  be  sure,  he  often  does  use  the 
words  of  his  source,  but  then  again  he  sometimes  surprises 
US  with  idiomatic  English.  For  example,  "  Imperium  cupientibus 
nihil  medium  inter  summa  et  praecipitia "  is  Englished  thus: 
"  With  theim  whiche  desire  soueraignetie,  there  is  no  meane 
place  betwene  the  top  and  the  stepe  downe "  (Croft's  ed. 
II,  299).  So  that  we  must  acquit  Elyot  of  underrating  the 
powers  of  his  native  tongue.  —  From  ,Booude's  Introduction 
io  Knowledge  (1542)  we  pick  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
"in  England  is  vsed  all  maner  of  languages  and  speches  of 
alyens  in  diuers  Cities  and  Towues,  specyally  in  London  by 
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the  Sea  syde ". ')  —  The  first  to  offer  critical  Opposition  to 
"  straüge  ynkeborne  termcs  "  is  Thomas  Wilson  in  his  Arte 
of  Rhetorique  (1553). 2)  Under  the  side-heading  "  Piaines  what 
it  is "  (fol.  86,  r)  he  bids  his  readers  never  affect  any  such, 
"but  so  speake  as  is  commonly  receiued  .  . .  Some  farre  iorneid 
ientlemg  .  .  .  wil  pouder  their  talke  w'  ouersea  läguage  . . . 
The  vnlearned  or  foolishe  phantastieall  . . .  will  so  latine  their 
tongues  ...  He  tbat  can  catche  an  ynke  hörne  terme  by  the 
taile,  hym  thei  compt  to  bee  a  fine  Englishe  man  and  a  good 
Rhetotician  (sie) ".  After  quoting  and  satirically  commenting 
on  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman's  inkhorn  letter,  he  moderates  his 
note  and  rehearses  the  cases  in  which  innovating  is  permissible: 
"  Now  whereas  wordes  be  receiued,  aswell  Greke  as  Latine, 
to  set  furthe  our  meanyng  in  thenglish  tongue,  either  for  lacke 
of  Store,  or  eis  because  wee  would  enriche  the  language:  it 
is  well  doen  to  vse  them,  and  no  man  therm  can  be  charged 
for  any  affectation,  when  all  other  are  agreed  to  folowe  the 
same  waie  ".  Such  are  "  letters  patentes  . .  .  Communion  .  .  . 
prerogatiue ".  That  Wilson's  enmity  to  inkhorn  terms  was  far 
as  the  poles  asunder  from  Saxonism  is  clear  from  the  style 
of  such  a  passage  as  the  foUowing  (1.  c.  Fol.  19,  v):  "Tem- 
peraunee  is  a  measuryng  of  affeccions,  accordyng  to  the  will 
of  reason,  and  a  subduing  of  luste  vnto  the  Square  of  honestie. 
Yea,  and  what  one  thyng  doth  soner  mitigate  the  immoderate 
passions  of  our  nature,  then  the  perfect  knowlege  of  right  and 
wrong  and  the  iuste  execucion  appoyncted  by  a  lawe,  for 
asswagyng  the  wilfull?"  —  A  few  of  the  translations  that 
were  now  pouring  from  the  printing  presses  of  England  give 
glossaries  of  unusual  words.  Arthur  Golding  prefixed  one 
to  Caesar's  Commentaries  (1565)  (I  omit  most  of  the  explan- 
ations):  "Battel  Ram.  Vines  or  Vinets.  Muscules.  Piuties 
(whych  in  this  boke  I  haue  translated  penthowses  and  sheddes). 
Legion.  Cohort.  Tribunes  (which  we  call  Marshals).  Centurion. 
The  Lieuetenant  accordynge  to  hys  name  supplyed  the  roume 
of  the  Generali  when  he  was  absent "  (introduction ,  p.  Ixi  01 
M.  S.  Wallace's  edition  of  Golding's  Abrahams  Sacrifice,  Univ. 
of  Toronto  Library,  1906).    With  regard  to  the  last  word  we 


0  Ew.  Flügel,  Ne.  Lesebuch  (Halle  1895)  p.  282—3.  ^)  See  App. 
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note  by  the  way  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  lago  desired 
to  be  Otbello's  lieutenant.  —  A  translation  of  Apuleius'  Golden 
Asse  was  made  in  1566  by  Wm.  Adlington.  Apuleius  is 
possibly  worthy  of  being  called  the  suecessful  neologiser  par 
excellence,  yet  bis  translator  elects  to  use  "  more  common  and 
familiär  words.  fearing  lest  the  book  should  appear  very 
obscure  and  darke,  and  eonsequently  loathsome  to  the  reader  " 
(see  Whibley's  introduction  to  the  Tudor  Translation  edition, 
pp.  ix — X,  xvii — xix).  We  can  only  regret  that  Adlington  did 
not  make  a  rendering  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  original 
and  supply  it  with  the  necessary  commentary;  and  so  we 
pass  on.  —  AscHAM,  who  deserves  well  of  English  Speakers 
for  bis  resolution  to  write  "this  Englishe  matter  in  the  Englishe 
tongue,  for  Englishe  men  "  (dedieation  to  the  Toxophüus,  1545), 
has  very  little  that  bears  directly  on  this  point.  He  recommends 
as  good  practice  in  writing  English  the  turning  of  the  "in- 
denture  English  "  of  Hall's  Chronicle  into  a  good  piain  style 
(Cam.  Eng.  Cl.  ed.  260),  and  I  have  noted  that  he  uses  a  Greek 
form  in  a  remark  about  the  "  ä^soi  . . .  fetched  .  .  .  out  of 
Italy ".  The  model  of  bis  own  English  unadorned  was  bis 
contribution  to  the  controversy.  What  Füller  says  of  bis  Latin 
is  equally  true  of  bis  English:  "He  had  a  facile  and  fluent 
Latin -style  (not  like  those  who,  counting  obscurity  to  be 
elegancy,  weed  out  all  the  hard  words  they  meet  in  authors) " 
{Worthies,  1662,  Nuttal's  ed.  1842,  III,  430).  —  Sir  H.  Gilbert 
reckons  that  bis  proposed  "Achademy"i)  for  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  (c.  1570)  would  benefit  the  language  by  giving 
it  "  strengthe  and  plenty  when  . .  .  learning  shall  haue  brought 
vnto  yt  Choyse  of  wordes  ..."  (EETS.  ES.  1869).  —  Golding 
contributed  to  Baret's  Aluearie  (1573)  a  commendatory  poem 
in  which  the  "  noysome  weede  Of  Affeetation "  "  to  borrow 
where  wee  baue  no  neede  "  is  declared  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  tongue's  rivalling,  perhaps  out-rivalling,  "the  learned 
tungs  in  strength"  (stanza  12).  2)  —  Gascoigne's  ninth  Note 
of  Instruction  (1575)  deals  with  the  appropriate  use  of  words 
from  other  languages.  It  runs,  "also  asmuche  as  may  be, 
eschew  straunge  words,  or   dbsoleta  et  inusitata,  vnlesse  the 


*)  See  Appendix.  *)  See  Appendix. 
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Theame  do  giue  iust  oecasion:  marie  in  some  places  a  ßtraungö 
worde  dotli  drawe  attentiue  reading,  but  yet  I  would  haue 
you  therein  to  vse  discretion  ".  Again  both  sides  of  tbe  question 
have  justice  done  them!  —  Another  enemy  of  undue  borrowing 
is  R.  WiLLES,  editor  of  Eden's  History  of  Trauayle  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies.  The  conclusion  of  bis  prefaee  (1577) 
is  a  dispassionate  condemuation  of  Eden  for  inserting  in  bis 
translation  un-English  words  and  phrases  taken  from  bis 
sources.  Of  the  dozen  words  objected  to,  all  but  two  (ditio7i- 
aries  and  solicitate)  are  now  familiär.  Since  the  passage  is 
of  importance  as  being  the  earliest  in  which  a  list  of  such 
words,  with  their  proper  equivalents,  is  critically  discussed, 
I  give  it  here  in  füll. 

Nowe  concernyng  .R.  Edens  owne  doynges,  sincerely  to 
say  what  1  thynke,  and  curteousely  to  yeelde  hym  that  due 
prayse  the  whiche  worthyly  these  bis  labours  deserue,  yet  not 
to  flatter  hym  neither,  where  any  faulte  hath  ben  committed: 
as  hyghly  he  was  to  be  commended  for  Englyshyng  so  straunge, 
so  wonderfull,  so  profitable  histories  as  these  are,  nothyng 
inferior  to  the  bookes  of  auneient  writers,  far  exceedyng  the 
multitude  of  foolysh  commentaries  and  friuolous  translations, 
to  to  licentiousely  vsed  in  our  tyme:  So  may  the  gentle  reader 
forbeare  his  ouersyghte,  in  so  great  a  worke,  where  some 
Spanyshe  prouerbe,  harsh  latine  phrase,  or  vncleane  [?  vncleare] 
speache  may  seeme  hardly  Englyshed,  or  any  rashe  note  to 
shame  the  text  I  would  excuse  hym  for  translatyng  the 
dayes  by  the  latine  names,  as  Fol.  12.  Non.  April,  thus.  At 
the  Nones  of  April  . . .  Many  of  his  Englyshe  wordes  cannot 
be  excused  in  my  opinion  for  smellyng  to  much  of  the  Latine, 
as  Dominators,  Fonderouse,  Ditionaries,  Fortentouse,  Äntiques, 
despicoMe,  Solicitate,  ohsequiouse,  homicide,  imhihed,  Bestructiue, 
Frodigious,  with  other  such  lyke:  in  the  steede  of  Lords, 
weyghtie,  subiectes,  wonderfull,  auneient,  lowe,  carefull,  dueti- 
full,  manslaughter,  drunken,  noysome,  monstrous.  &c.  the  which 
faultes  he  confesseth  in  other  his  owne  verses,  wrytyng  thus 
of  hymselfe. 

I  haue  not  for  euery  worde  asked  counsayle 

of  Eloquent  Eliot,  or  Sir  Thomas  Moore: 

Take  it  therefore  as  I  haue  intended, 

the  faultes  with  fauour  may  sooue  be  a  mended. 
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E.  K.,  the  commentator  of  the  Shepheards  Calendar  (1579), 
though  chiefly  concerned  to  defend  bis  author  for  archaising, 
has  a  passing  reference  to  the  foreign  loanwords  necessary  to 
fiU  the  gaps  caused  by  the  loss  of  "good  and  naturall  English 
words";  "which  default  when  as  some  endeuoured  to  salue 
and  recure,  they  patehed  up  the  holes  with  peces  and  rags 
of  other  languages,  borrowing  here  of  the  French,  there  of 
the  Italian,  euery  where  of  the  Latine;  not  weighing  how  il 
those  tongues  aceorde  with  them-selues,  but  much  worse  with 
ours:  So  now  they  haue  made  our  English  tongue  a  galli- 
maufray  or  hodgepodge  of  al  other  speches  "  (Gregory  Smith, 
I,  130).  Yet  we  have  seen  how  E.  K.  found  half  the  charm 
of  Spenser's  old  words  to  lie  in  their  contrast  with  "  braue 
and  glorious  words ".  —  George  Pettie,  the  translator  of 
Guazzo's  Ciuile  Conuersation  (1581 ;  I  quote  from  the  1586 
edition),  is  a  whole-hearted  defender  of  inkhorn  terms  —  yet 
with  a  restriction,  for  he  finds  it  a  fault  in  himself  that  he 
does  not  use  them.  He  devotes  quite  a  long  piece  of  the 
preface,  first,  to  a  defence  of  bis  writing  English  in  spite  of 
the  "  queasie  stomachs  "  of  "  some  nice  Trauailors  " ;  seeondly 
to  an  apology  for  inkhorn  terms  (loanwords  from  Latin),  the 
want  of  which  (partly  due  to  the  mockery  of  these  same 
travellers)  gives  colour  to  the  Charge  of  barbarousness  brought 
against  the  English  tongue.  "  It  is  in  deed  the  readie  waie 
to  inrieh  our  tongue,  and  make  it  copious,  and  it  is  the  waie 
which  all  tongues  haue  taken  to  inrich  themselues  ",  a  dictum 
he  illustrates  by  Spanish,  Italian  and  French  (thus  exemplify- 
ing  the  ignorance  of  bis  age  as  to  the  true  relationship  be- 
tween  these  languages  and  Latin,  properly  stated  long  before 
by  Dante  in  De  vulgari  Eloquentia).  If  English  may  not 
borrow,  it  must  be  because  it  has  very  recently  gone  bankrupt, 
he  says:  "  for  it  is  not  vnknowen  to  all  men  how  many  wordes 
we  haue  fetcht  from  thence  within  these  few  yeeres".  He 
instances  piain,  manifest,  common,  rare,  as  good  current  English, 
and  if  these  are  good  now,  they  were  good  the  first  time 
they  were  used,  "  and  why  may  not  vse  doe  as  much  for  these 
wordes  which  we  shall  now  deriue?"  Strange  that  a  man  of 
this  sane  way  of  thinking  should  have  to  admit  that  he  did 
not  practise  what  he  preached.  —  Mulcaster  promises  in  the 
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Elemmtarie  (1582),  as  his  sixth  precept  of  ortliograpby,  to 
treat  of  ^^Enfranchisment,  whicli  directeth  the  right  writing  of 
all  incorporat  foren  words ",  but  as  the  book  itself  was  in- 
accessible  to  me  I  cannot  report  how  he  redeems  his  promise 
(my  quotation  is  from  Whately's  reprint  of  a  passage  in  the 
Babees  Book,  EETS.  1808,  p.  lix).  —  Fulke's  Charge  (1583) 
against  the  Rhemish  translators  of  affecting  new  terms  to 
avoid  common  and  usual  ones  of  the  same  meaning,  together 
with  his  glossary  of  such  words  (1589),  are  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Bible  diction.  —  The  Art  of  English  Poesie  (1589), 
usually  ascribed  to  Püttenham,  contains  long  discussions  of 
prime  interest  about  diction.  As  regards  innovations,  Püttenham 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  both  sides.  Granted  that  "  our 
Normane  English  which  hath  growen  since  William  the  Con- 
querour  "  is  a  mixed  language,  he  yet  severely  censures  certain 
foreign  words  and  Latinisms :  "  for  some  wordes  of  exceeding 
great  length,  which  haue  bene  fetched  from  the  Latine  ink- 
horne  or  borrowed  of  strangers,  the  vse  of  them  in  ryme  is 
nothing  pleasant,  sauing  perchaunce  to  the  common  people, 
who  reioyse  much  to  be  at  playes  and  enterludes "  i)  (Arber's. 
reprint,  95 — 6).  While  banning  them  from  verse  he  still  admits 
the  existence  of  "  many  polysillables  to  sixe  and  seauen  in 
one  Word,  which  we  at  this  day  vse  in  our  most  ordinarie 
language,  and  which  corruption  hath  bene  occasioned  cheefly 
by  the  peeuish  affectation  not  of  the  Normans  them  seines, 
but  of  Clerks  and  scholers  or  secretaries  long  since,  who  not 
content  with  the  vsual  Normane  or  Saxon  word,  would  conuert 
the  very  Latine  and  Greeke  word  into  vulgär  French,  as  to 
say  innumerable  for  innombrable,  reuocable,  irreuocable,  ir- 
radiation,  depopulation  and  such  like,  which  are  not  naturall 
Normans  nor  yet  French,  but  altered  Latines,  and  without  any 
Imitation  at  all:  which  therefore  were  long  time  despised  for 


1)  Seventy  years  later  this  taste  for  dramatic  bombast  was  glanced 
at  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain  in  a  comedy  entitled  The  Obstinate  Lady  (1658). 
Lorece,  "a  phantasticall  gallant",  describes  Merlin  as  "an  intricate  Pro- 
gnosticator  of  firmamentall  Eclipses  ",  who  "  vaticinated  future  Occurents 
by  the  mysterious  influences  of  the  sublime  Stars,  and  vagabundical 
Planets...";  on  which  Vandona  inquires,  *'You  frequent  Playes,  do 
you  not?" 
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inkehorne  termes,  and  now  be  reputed  the  best  and  most 
delicate  of  any  other  "  (ib.  130).  He  returns  to  the  cbarge  in 
bis  definitions  of  two  rhetorical  figures.  "  Cacozelia,  or  Fonde 
affectation  [Ye  haue  another  intollerable  ill  maner  of  speach, 
which  by  the  Greekes  originall  we  may  call  fonde  affectation, 
and  is  when  we  affect  new  words  and  phrases  other  than  the 
good  Speakers  and  writers  in  any  language,  or  then  long 
custome  hath  allowed,  and  is  the  common  fault  of  young 
schollers  not  hälfe  so  well  studied  before  they  come  from  the 
Vniuersitie  or  schooles,  and  when  they  come  to  their  friends, 
or  happen  to  get  some  benefice  or  other  promotion  in  their 
countreys,  will  seeme  to  coigne  fine  wordes  out  of  the  Latin, 
and  to  vse  new  fangled  speaches,  thereby  to  shew  themselues 
among  the  ignorant  the  better  learned."  "  Soraismus.  or  The 
mingle  mangle,  i)  Another  of  your  intollerable  vices  is  that 
which  the  Greekes  call  Soraismus,  and  we  may  call  the 
[mingle  mangle]  as  when  we  make  our  speach  or  writinges 
of  sundry  languages  vsing  some  Italian  word,  or  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  Dutch,  or  Scottish,  not  for  the  nonce  or  for  any 
purpose  (w^hich  were  in  part  excusable)  but  ignorantly  and 
affectedly",  as  the  poet  who  rhymed  "joy"  with  "roy",  or 
or  as  Southern  in  bis  translation  of  Ronsard  was  not  "  ashamed 
to  vse  these  French  wordes  freddon,  egar,  superhous,  filanding, 
celest,  calabrois,  thehanois  and  a  number  of  others,  for  English 
wordes,  which  haue  no  maner  of  conformitie  with  our  language 
either  by  custome  or  deriuation,  which  may  make  them  toller- 
able ".  On  the  other  side  he  takes  liberal  advantage  of  bis 
conviction  that  foreign  loanwords  are  in  part  excusable  if 
used  for  a  purpose.  His  own  list  of  such  words  runs  into  the 
thirties.  Here  it  is,  with  his  own  notes.  "These  be  words 
used  by  th'  author  in  this  present  treatise:  seientificke,  but 
with  some  reason,  for  it  answereth  the  word  mechanicall, 
which  no  other  word  could  haue  done  so  properly,  for  when 
hee  spake  of  all  artificers  which  rest  either  in  science  or  in 
handy  craft,  it  followed  necessarilie  that  seientificke  should 


1)  "They  say  in  my  contrye,  when  they  cal  theyr  hogges  to  the 
swyne  trough :  Come  to  thy  myngle  mangle  ..."  (II.  Latimer,  qaoted  in 
Chambers's  Cyclopcedia  of  Engl.  Lit  I,  137  b). 
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be  coupled  with  mechanicall,  or  eis  neither  of  both  to  haue 
bene  allowed  but  in  their  places  —  a  man  of  science  liberall 
and  a  handicrafts-man,  which  had  not  bene  so  cleanely  a 
Speech  as  the  other.  Maior-domo,  in  truth  this  word  is 
borrowed  of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian,  and  therefore  new  and 
not  usuall  but  to  them  that  are  acquainted  with  the  affaires 
of  Court,  and  so  for  bis  iolly  magnificence  (as  this  ease  is) 
may  be  accepted  among  Courtiers,  for  whom  this  is  specially 
written.  A  man  might  haue  said  in  steade  of  Maior-domo  the 
French  word  Maistre  d'hostell,  but  ilfauouredly,  or  the  right 
English  word  Lord  Steward.  But  me  thinks  for  my  owne 
opinion  this  word  Maior-domo,  though  he  be  borrowed,  is 
more  aceeptable  than  any  of  the  rest;  other  men  may  iudge 
otherwise".  "Politien,  this  word  is  also  received  from  the 
Frenchmen  . . .  and  eannot  find  a  good  English  word  to  match 
it . . ."  "  Conduict,  a  French  word,  but . .  .  long  since  usuall; 
it  soundes  somewhat  more  than  this  word  leading  .  .  ." 
"Idiome,  taken  from  the  Greekes,  yet  seruing  aptely  when  a 
man  wanteth  to  expresse  so  much  vnlesse  it  be  in  two 
wordes..."  "significatiue,  Methode,  methodicall,  placation, 
function,  Assubtiling,  refining,  compendious,  prolixe,  figuratiue, 
inueigle,  impression,  numerous,  numerositee,  metrieall,  harmon- 
icall".  Further,  "penetrate,  penetrable,  indignitie  . . .  what- 
soeuer  fault  we  find  with  Ink-horne  termes  . . .  our  speech 
wanteth  wordes  of  such  sense".  "Item,  sauage,  for  wild; 
obscure,  for  dark.  Item,  these  words,  declination,  delineation, 
dimention,  are  scholastieall  termes  indeed,  and  yet  very  proper  ". 
He  mentions  as  less  desirable,  "  audacious,  facunditie,  egregious, 
implete,  attemptat,  compatible  and  many  more ".  Another 
quotation,  from  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  list  of  rhetor- 
ical  figures,  will  serve  excellently  as  bis  summing-up  of  the 
whole  matter :  "  I  doubt  not  but  some  busie  carpers  will  scorne 
at  my  new  deuised  termes:  auricular  and  sensable,  saying 
that  I  might  with  better  Warrant  haue  vsed  in  their  steads 
these  words,  ortho graphicall  or  syntacticall,  which  the  learned 
Grammarians  left  ready  made  to  our  hands  . . .  With  these 
maner  of  men  I  do  willingly  beare,  in  respect  of  their  laudable 
endeuour  to  allow  antiquitie  and  flie  innouation:  with  like 
beneuolence  I  trust  they  will  beare  with  me  writing  in  the 
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vulgär  speach  and  seeking  by  my  nouelties  to  satisfie  not  the 
schoole  but  the  Court "  (Arber  p.  172).  —  Thomas  Nashe 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Harvet^)  about  inkhornisms, 
each  accusing  the  other  of  being  a  great  sinner  in  the  abuse 
of  them  (Gregory  Smith,  vol.  II).  Nashe  culls  what  he  calls 
a  "  patheticall  posie  "  of  Harvey's  in  Strange  Newes,  or  Foure 
Letters  Confuted  (1592),  adding,  "  nor  are  these  all,  for  euerie 
third  line  hath  some  of  this  ouer-rackt  absonisme ";  but  even 
in  the  heat  of  quarrel  he  admits  their  usefulness  in  verse, 
where  the  common  terms  do  not  suit  the  metre.  Chaueer,  on 
whom  such  words  are  often  fathered,  would,  he  asserts,  "  haue 
discarded  the  tone  hälfe  of  the  harsher  sort  of  them.  They 
were  the  Oouse  which  ouerflowing  barbarisme,  withdrawne  to 
her  Scottish  Northren  chaneil,  had  left  behind  her  "  (Gregory 
Smith,  II,  242  —  3).  —  Harvey  retorts  in  kind  in  Pierce's 
Supererogation  (1593),  also  collecting  a  "mishapen  rablement 
of  absurde  and  ridiculous  wordes  ",  demanding  if  Nashe  does 
not  consider  himself  as  good  as  Bembo,  Machiavelli,  Guevara 
and  Amyot,  and  perorating  thus :  "  I  haue  seldom  read  a  more 
garish  or  pibald  stile  in  any  scribling  inkhornist,  or  tasted  a 
more  vnsauory  slaumpaump  of  wordes  and  sentences  in  any 
sluttish  Pamfletter  that  denounceth  not  defiance  against  the 
rules  of  Oratory  and  the  directions  of  the  English  Secretary  " 
(Gregory  Smith,  II,  275 — 7).  It  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  the  wrangle,  for  each  accuses  the  other 
of  inkhornism  and  protests  his  own  innocence;  in  many  cases 
it  is,  as  Prein  well  suggests  (p.  34),  the  daring  combination 
rather  than  the  words  themselves  that  gave  offence.  Nashe 
continued  the  controversy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  pre- 
fixed  to  the  second  (1594)  edition  of  Christ' s  Tears  over  Jeru- 
salem (reprinted  by  Collier,  No.  7  of  the  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
Temp.  Elü.  &  Jac.  I),  His  critics  allege  against  him,  he 
says,  "  my  boystrous  Compound  wordes,  and  ending  my  Italionate 


*)  Harvey  might  have  written  this  sentence:  "This  trew  kinde  of 
Hexametred  and  Pentametred  verse  will  bring  vnto  vs  foure  commodities. 
First,  it  will  enrieh  our  speach  with  good  and  significant  wordes ... " 
(from  the  address  to  the  '  Reader '  of  The  First  Booke  of  the  Preservation 
of  King  Henry  the  VII,  1599,  quoted  by  Gregory  Smith,  Elizab.  Grit. 
Essays,  I,  377—8. 
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coyned  verbes  all  in  iee  ".i)  He  would  justify  the  former  by 
the  fact  that  "  Our  English  tongue,  of  all  languages,  most 
swarmeth  with  the  Single  money  of  monasillables,  which  are 
the  onely  scandal  of  it .  .  .  Therefore  . . .  I . . .  had  them  to  the 
compounders  immediately,  and  exchanged  them  foure  into  one, 
and  others  into  more,  aceording  to  the  Greek,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  ".  His  verbs  in  ize  are  "  growne  in  generali  request 
with  every  good  poet.  Besides,  they  carrie  farre  more  State 
with  them,  then  any  other  ".  —  George  Chapman  feit  himself 
on  his  defenee  for  his  neologisras  (Prefaee  to  Achilles  Shield, 
1598).  Such  as  he  uses  are,  he  writes,  "so  significant  and 
not  ill  sounding "  (the  two  usual  requisites)  "  that  if  my 
countrey  language  were  an  usurer,  or  a  man  of  this  age  speak- 
ing  it,  hee  would  thanke  mee  for  enriching  him  ".  "All  tongues 
haue  inricht  themselues  from  their  originall  (onely  the  Hebrew 
&  Greeke  which  are  not  spoken  amongst  vs)  with  good  neigh- 
bourly  borrowing,  and  as  with  infusion  of  fresh  ayre  and 
nourishment  of  newe  blood  in  their  still  growing  bodies,  & 
why  raay.not  ours?"  (Gregory  Smith,  11,202).  He  gives  no 
examples.  —  The  Imitation  of  Italy  prevalent  at  court  inspired 
the  following  unfriendly  little  sketch  in  Thomas  Dekker's 
Old  Fortunatus  (1600;  Act  II,  sc.  ii): 

Fantastic  Compliment  stalks  up  and  down, 

Trickt  in  outlandish  feathers;  all  his  words, 

His  looks,  his  oaths,  are  all  ridiculous, 

All  apish,  childish,  and  Italianate. 

(quoted  from  Chambers's  Cycl.  of  Engl.  Lit.  1,  424). 
The  same  year  was  marked  by  an  important  contribution 
to  science  —  Wm.  Gilbert's  De  Magnete,  the  book  of  which 
Bacon  mockingly  says,  "  Gilbertus  our  countryman  hath  made 
a  philosophy  out  of  the  observations  of  a  loadstone "  {Äd- 
vancement  of  Learning,  I,  v.  7).  It  was  published  in  Latin, 
but  is  not  without  interest  for  us  as  making  the  first  use  of 
the  terms  electricity,  eledric  force,  and  electric  attraction 
(Chamber's  Biog,  Dict.  s.  v.).    The  prefaee  reminds  the  reader 


^)  Cp.  Phillips,  IS ew  World  of  Engl.  Words  (1658):  "[Greek]  verbs 
in  iC,eLv,  with  us  end  in  ize,  as  . . .  Cauterize;  in  Imitation  of  which  some, 
out  of  a  pretty  Cappricchio,  have  given  common  words  the  same  termin- 
ation,  as  enfranchize,  spiritualize  "  (see  Appendix). 
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that  as  the  book  treats  of  "  things  difficult  and  unknown " 
"  sometimes  therefore  we  use  new  and  unusual  words,  not 
that  by  means  of  foolish  veils  of  vocabularies  we  should  cover 
over  the  faets  with  shades  and  mists  (as  Alchemists  are  wont 
to  do)  but  that  hidden  things  which  have  no  name,  never 
having  been  hitherto  perceived,  may  be  plainly  and  correetly 
enuuciated"  (from  the  English  version  of  1900,  preface  iij). 
Here  we  have  a  foretaste  of  the  demand  formulated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  foUowing  Century  by  Spkat,  as  seeretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  a  ''naked,  natural  style  of  writing", 
at  least  for  scientific  purposes.^  Gilbert's  Latin  text  is  ac- 
companied  by  a  short  glossary,  of  little  interest  for  us.  Three 
eutries  are  perhaps  worth  quotation:  "Electrica,  quse  attrahunt 
eadem  ratione  vt  electrum".  "Magneticum  exitum,  quod  h 
magnete  vires  acquisivit".  "Magnes  armatus,  qui  ferreä  indu- 
itur  casside,  siue  naso ".  —  A  new  linguistic  controversy  comes 
into  our  view  with  the  turn  of  the  Century.  The  scene  of 
conflict  was  the  stage;  no  more  unraistakable  testimony  to  the 
Wide  appeal  of  the  question  at  issue  could  be  asked  for. 
Marston  feil  foul  of  Ben  Jonson  ("  Torquatus ",  as  he  calls 
him)  in  the  preliminary  note  to  the  Scourge  ofVillanie  (1599): 

"To  those  that  seeme  iudiciall  perusers. 

"Know  that  I  hate  to  affect  too  much  obscurity,  &  harsh- 
ness,  because  they  profit  no  sence  .  . .  there  are  some,  (too 
many)  that  think  nothing  good,  that  is  so  curteous,  as  to  come 
within  their  reach  . . .  For  whose  vnseasoned  pallate  I  wrote 
the  first  Satyre  in  some  places  too  obscure,  in  all  places 
mislyking  me.  Yet  whe  by  some  scuruy  chance  it  shall  come 
into  the  late  perfumed^)  fist  of  iudiciall  Torquatus,  (that  like 
some  rotten  stick  in  a  troubled  water,  hath  gotte  a  great 
deale  of  barmy  froth  to  stick  to  bis  sides)  I  know  he  will 
vouchsafe   it,   some   of  bis   new^-minted    Epithets   (as   Beally 


^)  Saintsbury,  Hist.  of  Grit.  II,  398. 

')  Cp.  T.  Blount's  rcmark  in  }i\^  Academy  of  Eloqmnce  (^{^^^,  p.  145) 
under  the  hcading  " lustractions  for  writing  and  addressing  Letters": 
"You  are  not  to  cast  a  ring  for  the  perfumed  moding  terms  of  the  time; 
as  to  acquiesce,  to  espome  an  interest,  to  cajole,  to  incommode,  to  have  a 
pique  against  one,  &c.  but  use  them  properly  in  their  places,  as  othersj . . ," 
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Intrinsecate,  DelphicJce),  when  in  my  conscience  hee  vnder- 
Btands  not  the  least  part  of  it." 

In  a  similar  strain,  but  without  the  personal  point,  is  the 
"  Proemium  in  Librum  secundum  " : 

I  cannot  qnote  a  mott  Ttalionate. 

Or  brand  my  Satyres  with  som  Spanish  terme. 
I  cannot  with  swolue  lines  magnificate, 

Mine  owne  poore  worth,  or  as  immaculate 
Task  others  rimes,  as  if  no  blot  did  staine, 
No  blemish  soyle,  my  young  Satyrick  vaine. 

And  the  sixth  satire  following  varies  the  theme  thus  (1.  55 ff.): 

Here's  one,  to  get  an  vndeseru'd  repute 
Of  deepe  deepe  learning,  all  in  fustian  sute 
Of  ill-pacd,  farre-fetch'd  words  attiereth 
Eis  period,  that  sence  forsweareth. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  Cynthia's  Revels  (acted  1600),  draws  a 
character,  Amorphous,  whose  "humour"  is  the  affectation  of 
new-fangled  words.  After  a  pretty  speech  of  his,  Philautia 
cries,  "Ods  my  life,  how  he  does  all-to-beqiialify  her!  ingenious, 
acute,  and  politeV^\  to  which  Hedon  replies,  "Yes,  but  you 
must  know,  lady,  he  cannot  speak  out  of  a  dictionary  method " 
(IV,  i.).  This  very  early  allusion  to  dictionaries  shows  the 
importanee  to  which  the  two-language  dictionaries  had  attained; 
there  were  as  yet  no  purely  English  dictionaries,  as  far  as  is 
known.  This  general  satire  was  followed  up  in  1601  by  an 
elaborate  one  on  Marston,  under  the  name  of  Crispinus,  in  the 
Foetaster.  In  the  last  scene  of  the  play  Crispinus  is  medically 
relieved  of  the  followiog  "hard  words":  retrograde,  reciprocal, 
incubus,  glibbery,  lubrical,  defunct,  magnificate,  spurious,  snot- 
teries,  chilblained,  clumsie,  larmy  froth,  puffie,  inflate,  turgidous, 
ventosity,  oblatrant,  furibund,  fatuity,  strenuous,  conscious  damp, 
prorumped,  clutcht,  snarling  gusts,  qualcing  custards,  dbstupefact 
Vergil  dismisses  him  with  the  following  caution: 

You  must  not  hunt  for  wild,  outlandish  Termes 

To  stuffe  out  a  peculiar  Dialect: 

But  let  your  Matter  rnnne  before  your  Words, 

And  if,  at  any  time,  you  chaunce  to  meete 

Some  Gallo-Belgicki)  Phrase,  you  shall  not  straight 


1)  An  allusion  to  a  populär  political  sheet.    Gregory  Smith  (II,  464) 
quotes  Jonson: 
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Racke  your  poore  Verse  to  give  it  entertainment, 
But  let  it  passe:  and  doe  not  thinke  your  seife 
Much  damnified,  if  you  doe  leaue  it  out. 

Dr.  Grosart's  comment  on  the  Jonson-Marston  duel  is:  "It 
were  superfluous  "  paines "  to  trace  the  words  wickedly  or 
waggishly  picked  out  of  Marston's  works  to  make  up  the 
"fustian"  Speeches  of  the  "Poetaster".  It  were  an  easy  task 
to  match  the  most  absurd  out  of  Jonson  himself "  {Poems  of 
Marston,  1879,  xlix).  The  squabble  seems  to  have  had  no 
bitterness  to  rankle,  for  Marston  dedicated  the  Malcontent 
(1604)  to  Jonson  as  "  poetae  elegantissimo ".  Indeed  both 
of  them  continued  to  wage  war  against  fustian  generally. 
Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida  (1602)  brings  on  the  stage  an 
Armado-like  i)  eharacter,  Matzagente,  "  a  moderne  Bragadoch  ", 
who  "  speakes  with  a  spruce  Attick  accent  of  adulterate 
Spanish":  "  by  the  bright  honour  of  a  Millanoise,  and  the 
resplendent  fulgor  of  this  steele,  I  will  defende  the  feminine 
to  death;  and  ding  his  spirit  to  the  verge  of  hell,  that  dares 
diuulge  a  Ladies  preiudice "  and  exit;  whereupon  Feliche, 
"Kampum,  scrampum,  mount  tuftie  Taniburlaine.  What  rattling 
thunderclappe  breakes  from  hislips"?  —  a  not  very  flattering 
allusion  to  Marlowe.  In  the  same  play  Balardo  pieks  up  what 
long  words  he  ean  —  retort  and  ohtuse,  indear  and  intimate, 
pathetical  and  unvulgar,  "words  of  worth,  exeellent  words", 
he  thinks.  A  considerable  number  of  affected  words  could 
be  gathered  out  of  Jonson's  The  Gase  is  Altered  (1609).  They 
occur  mainly  in  the  Speeches  of  Juniper  and  Valentine  (who 
has  travelled).  In  act  I,  sc.  ii,  Juniper  in  his  cobbler's  dress 
uses  the  words  prodive,  prejudicate,  computation,  tender  your 
compassio7i,  upon  which  Maximilian  inquires,  "Doth  any  man 


Tliey  carry  in  their  pockets  Tacitus, 
And  the  Gazetti,  or  Gallo -Belgiens. 

^)  The  few  scattered  allusions  to  this  question  oecurring  in  Shake- 
speare have  been  collected  by  Otto  Francke  in  his  essay  entitled  "Was 
haben  die  Engländer  für  die  Reinhaltung  ihrer  Sprache  getan?"  {Vossische 
Zeitung,  27.  Jan.  1907,  Sonntagsbeilage  No.  4,  S.  29  f.),  where  he  condenses 
within  the  limits  of  a  six-page  article  a  general  view  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Germanic  and  non-Germanic  linguistic  tendencies  in  English 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day. 
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here  understand  this  fellow?"  Juniper  retorts,  "Oh  lord,  sir! 
I  may  say  frustra  to  the  comprehension  of  your  intcllection  ". 
Other  words  apparently  meant  to  be  satirised  are  coyisanguinityy 
procreation,  contaminate,  ingenuity,  anagrams,  demonstration, 
falsify,  insinuate,  premeditated,  acceptive,  meritahle,  auditory 
(=  audience)  etc.  Here  again,  as  previously,  it  is  the  misuse 
rather  thau  the  use  of  these  words  that  ealls  forth  the  poet's 
displeasure.  —  The  whole  controversy,  as  such,  seems  to  have 
heen  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Samuel  Daniel  ("  well- 
languaged  Daniel ")  in  bis  Defence  of  Byrne  (1603).  He  ponrs 
measured  disapproval  on  the  unlicenced  and  licentious  in- 
troduction  of  new  words:  ''Next  to  this  deformitie  Stands  our 
affectation,  wherein  we  alwayes  bewray  our  selues  to  be  both 
vnkinde,  and  vnnaturall  to  our  owne  natiue  language,  in 
disguising  or  forging  stränge  or  vn-usuall  wordes,  as  if  it 
were  to  make  our  verse  seeme  an  other  kinde  of  speach  out 
of  the  course  of  our  vsuall  practise,  displacing  our  wordes,  or 
inuenting  new,  openly  vpon  a  singularitie:  when  our  owne 
accustomed  phrase,  set  in  the  due  place,  would  expresse  vs 
more  familiarly  and  to  better  delight,  than  all  this  idle 
affectation  of  antiquity,  or  nouelty  can  euer  do.  And  I  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  stränge  presumption  of  some  men  that  dare 
so  audaciously  aduenture  to  introduce  any  whatsoeuer  forraine 
wordes,  bee  they  neuer  so  stränge;  and  of  themselues  as  it 
were,  without  a  Parliament,  without  any  consent,  or  allowance, 
stablish  them  as  Free-denizens  in  our  language.  But  this  is 
but  a  Character  of  that  perpetuall  reuolution  which  we  see  to 
be  in  all  things  that  neuer  remaine  the  same,  and  we  must 
herein  be  content  to  submit  ourselues  to  the  law  of  time. 
which  in  few  yeeres  will  make  all  that,  for  which  we  now 
contend,  Nothing  "  (Ancient  Criücal  Essays,  ed.  Joseph  Hasle- 
wood,  London  1815).  —  One  route  by  which  words  from  modern 
foreign  languages  found  their  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
lower  classes  is  indicated  by  a  chapter  guido  in  Dekker's 
Ouls  Home  Booh  (1609).  Under  the  heading  "Character  of 
a  Gallant "  we  read,  "  If  you  be  a  soldier  . . .  get  some  frag- 
ments  of  French,  or  small  parcels  of  Italian,  to  fling  about 
the  table;  but  beware  how  you  speak  any  Latin  there:  your 
Ordinary  most  commonly  hath  no  more  to  do  with  Latin  than 
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a  desperate  town  of  garrison  bath"  (Henley  and  Whibley's 
English  Prose,  1905,  p.  253).  —  An  unexpected  source  of 
linguistic  novelties  is  revealed  to  us  by  T.  He^wood  in  a  letter 
to  N.  Okes:  "The  infinite  faults  escaped  in  my  booke  of 
Britaines  Troy,  by  the  negligence  of  tbe  Printer,  as  the  mis- 
quotations,  mistaking  of  sillables,  misplacing  hälfe  lines,  coining 
of  Strange  and  neuer  heard  of  words "  ("  An  Apology  for 
Aetors  "  1612,  in  van  Dam  and  Stoffel's  Chapters  on  English 
Frinting,  Angl.  Forschungen  9, 1902).  But  these  were  shortlived 
creations. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  first  English 
didionaries.  An  excellent  short  account  of  them  will  be  found 
in  Murray's  Evolution  of  English  Lexicography.  They  profess 
to  explain  the  "  hard  words  "  only,  Dr.  Johnson  being  the  first 
to  include  all.  The  earliest  is  Cawdrey's  which  I  was  unable 
to  consult.  Then  came  BuUokar's  Expositor,  1616,  followed 
by  Coekeram's  English  Didionarie,  1623.  These  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  which  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  reading 
public  tili  1656,  when  Blount,  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
issued  his  Olossographia,  imitated  and  improved  on  by  Edward 
Phillips,  the  son  of  Milton's  sister  Ann,  in  his  New  World  of 
English  Words,  1658.  Phillips  sufi'ered  plagiarism  himself  in 
Cocker's  (d.  1675)  dictionary,  posthumously  published  in  1704 
under  the  editorship  of  John  Hawkins;  Murray  does  not  mention 
this  fact.  Besides  these  English  dictionaries,  I  have  also  had 
recourse,  not  without  results,  to  the  dictionaries  of  foreign  and 
dead  languages,  etymological  dictionaries,  grammars  etc. 

BüLLOKAR  (1616)  takes  the  "  Courteous  Reader "  into  his 
confidencei)  as  to  the  "obseruation,  reading,  study  and  Charge" 
his  Expositor  cost  him,  "  considering  the  great  störe  of  stränge 
words,  our  speech  doth  borrow,  not  only  from  Latine,  and 
Greeke,  (and  some  from  the  ancient  Hebrew)  but  also  from 
forraine  vulgär  Languages  round  about  vs  ".  He  only  under- 
takes  to  Interpret  the  "  hardest  words ".  We  read  with  interest 
his  Statement  that  "  it  is  familiär  among  best  writers  to  vsurpe 
Strange  words,  (and  sometimes  necessary  by  reason  our  speech 
is  not  sufficiently  furnished  with  apt  termes  to  expresse  all 


^)  See  Appendix. 
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meanings) ".  —  Diametrically  opposed  to  such  teacbing  is  Alex. 
Gil's,  who  in  liis  Logonomia  Änglica  (1621),  reprint  by  Jiriczek, 
Strassburg  1903),  anathematises  the  oldest-established  loan- 
words,  such  as  common,  virtue,  study,  favour,  With  better 
reason  he  deplores  such  fustian  as  — 

Physician  Miras  talks  of  saliuatiou, 

Of  Tophes,  of  pustnies,  of  febricitation  . . . 

This  he  follows  up  with  an  admission  that  he  does  not  insist 
on  a  clean  sweep  of  foreign  loanwords  "sed  vt  illorum  libidinena 
refrsenem,  qui  voces  inusitates,  sono  gratas,  &  sensus  plenissimas 
auersantur;  vt  nouas,  auditu  asperas,  sensu  dubias,  pariant". 
How  to  Square  this  quite  reasonable  sentiment  with  the  iirst- 
cited  lament  I  cannot  see.  But  for  it  he  would  have  held 
rank  as  an  out -and -out  Saxonist,  beyond  compare  even  with 
Cheke.  Gil  was  a  venturesome  comparative  philologist  and 
put  forward  the  theory  that  Latin  had  borrowed  many  words 
from  English  (or  rather  from  Parent  Germanic);  e.  g.  vinum 
from  Wein,  etc.  The  blame  of  the  first  introduction  of  foreign 
words  into  English  he  lays  of  course  on  Chaucer.  —  L'isle 
does  the  same  thing  in  his  i)  Saxon  Monuments  (1638).  Chaucer, 
he  says,  either  did  not  understand  pre-Conquest  English  or 
eise  he  borrowed  "to  please  the  Prince  and  Nobles,  then  all 
Normanising,  a  line  point  of  Court- rhetoricke  for  those  daies. 
But ",  he  adds,  with  a  quaint  enough  transition,  "  I  haue  heard 
that  an  Englishman  Scottizing  once  to  our  King"  Charles  I, 
"was  roundly  reproued  for  it,  blessed  be  his  Majesty  that  so 
hateth  flattery". 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  part 
played  by  Scotch  in  our  inquiry.  It  is  not  large.  Scotch  was 
thought  of  almost  as  a  separate  language.'  Bacon  said,  "  their 
language  hath  the  same  roots  that  ours  hath,  but  hath  a  little 
more  mixture  of  Latin  and  French  "  (speech  in  the  Commons 
on  the  unification  of  English  and  Scots  law,  quoted  by  Sir 
T.  Urquhart,  'ExöxvßalavQov,  1652  p.  288,  Maitland  Club  ed.) 
And  PüTTENHAM  had  gone  so  far  as  to  mention  it  in  one 
breath  with  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  (Arber  p.  259). 
The  difference  in   their  religious  vocabulary   was   known  to 


^)  See  Appendix. 
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FüLKE  (1589),  who  enquires  of  the  Rhemish  translators  why, 
if  they  adopt  "  evaDgelising  ",  they  do  not  say  "Euaügile,  as 
the  Scottes  doe ".  L'isle,  a  page  or  two  after  the  passage 
just  quoted,  praises  Charles  in  a  way  that  throws  much  light 
on  the  prevailing  feeling  about  the  relationship  of  Scotch  and 
English:  "  how  comes  his  Maiestie  so  farre  to  excell  vs  both 
iu  speaking  and  writing  our  owne  English?  is  it  not  because 
he,  to  fit  his  royall  Person  for  his  iustly  expected  inheritance 
of  these  Kingdomes,  studied  the  tongue  from  his  youth"? 

Revolution. 

The  Chief  contributions  during  this  period  come  from  the 
lexicographers. 

Cotgrave's  French  dictionary  was  reissued  in  1650  "with 
the  Animadversions  of  J.  Howell  ".  The  ever-proceeding  en- 
richment  of  the  language  from  French  sources  is  commented 
on  in  the  following  fashion.  The  first  sentence  is  an  obvious 
exaggeration,  though  a  generation  later  it  might  have  been 
taken  literally  in  the  mouth  of  a  courtier  —  think,  for  instance, 
of  Dryden's  "  The  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy " 
(Alexander's  Feast).  Howell  writes :  "  ther  be  so  many  French 
words  crept  in  and  naturalized  among  us,  that  one  had  need 
to  study  French  to  speak  good  English.  Nor  can  it  be  any 
disparagement  for  the  English  thus  to  admit  and  enfranchize 
som  forren  words,  as  French  and  divers  Italian  for  her  Service, 
in  regard  that  the  language  growes  every  day  more  copious 
and  rieh  by  this  adoption  of  the  choicest  and  best  siguificant 
words".  He  somewhat  expands  this  remark  on  the  choice  of 
loanwords  in  his  Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell  (1642;  I 
quote  Arber's  repriut  of  the  1654  ed.) :  "  Of  late  yeares  the 
English  tongue  hath  much  enriched  her  seife,  by  borrowing 
of  some  choyce,  well  sounding  and  siguificant  words  from 
other  Languages  also  [besides  French];  so  that  she  may  be 
compared  to  a  Posie  made  up  of  many  fragrant  choyce 
Flowers  ". 

It  will  be  convenient  to  assemble  at  this  stage  the  pas- 
sages  relative  to  the  for  ging  of  new  words.  Some  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  other  contexts.  Hobbes  (1650)  gives 
streng  expression  to  his  dislike  of  such  "  nonsense  words  "  in 
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the  Answer  to  the  Preface  hefore  Oondibert^  as  follows :  "  There 
be  so  many  words  in  use  at  this  day  in  the  English  Tongue, 
that,  tliougli  of  magnifique  sound,  yet  (like  the  windy  blisters 
of  a  troubled  water)  have  no  sense  at  all;  and  so  many  others 
that  lose  their  meaning,  by  beiug  ill  eoupled,  that  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  avoid  them;  for  having  been  obtruded  upon 
youth  in  the  Schools  (by  such  as  make  it,  I  think,  their 
business  there  (as  'tis  exprest  by  the  best  Poet.) 

Wlth  termes  to  charm  the  weak,  and  pose  the  wise, 

(Gond.  lib.  2,  can.  5,  st.  44) 

they  grow  up  with  them,  and  gaining  reputatiou  with  the 
ignorant,  are  not  easily  shaken  off".  He  further  gives  a 
warning  against  affected  neologisms:  "As  the  sense  we  have 
of  bodies,  consisteth  in  change  and  variety  of  impression,  so 
also  does  the  sense  of  language  in  the  variety  and  changeable 
use  of  words.  I  mean  not  in  the  affection  of  words  newiy 
brought  home  from  travail,  but  in  new  (and  with  all  signi- 
fieant)  translation  to  our  purposes,  of  those  that  be  already 
received;  and  in  far  fetcht  (but  withall,  apt,  instructive  and 
comly)  similitudes  ".  —  We  may  plausibly  assume  that  Blount 
had  the  former  of  these  passages  in  view  when  he  wrote  in 
the  preface  to  his  Glossographia  (1656):  "  to  many  [such 
words]  I  have  added  the  Authors  names,  that  I  might  not  be 
thought  to  be  the  Innovator  of  them  ".i)  Phillips  (1658) 
certainly  intended  a  hit  at  Blount  with  his  Statement :  "  I  have 
also  met  with  some  forged,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  by  such 
as  undertake  to  explain  them ; . . .  one  of  them  . . .  is  Suicide ", 
(given  by  Blount)  "a  word  which  I  had  rather  should  be 
derived  from  Sus  a  Sow,  then  from  the  pronown  Suij  unlesse 
there  be  some  mystery  in  it;  as  if  it  were  a  Swinish  part  for 
a  man  to  kill  himself"  (preface  to  the  World  of  English 
Words)^)  The  word  was  first  used  by  Desfontaine  (Trench, 
Engl  Fast  and  Pres.  1905,  56  n).  —  Skinner  (1671)  puts  down 
a  large  number  of  words  to  the  author  of  the  English  Diction- 
ary.3)  For  example:  "Dovane,  vox  quam  solus,  quod  sciam, 
Author  Dict.  Angl.    pro   plenitudine   potestatis   suse,    civitate 


1)  See  Appendix.  ^)  See  Appendix. 

8)  Etymologicon. 
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nosträ  doaavit"  (Prolegomina).  He  makes  much  the  same 
comment  on  "  effrontery ".  In  the  Praefatio  he  brings  the 
same  accusation  against  Minsheu:  "Industriam  ejus  probo, 
Judicium  &  Fidem  non  probo  . . .  vocabula  ex  probrio  cerebro 
comminiscitur ".  Under  the  letter  A  he  gives  the  following 
words  as  obsolete,  but  occurring  in  the  English  Dictionary: 
Abarstick  (insatiable),  Abessed  (dejeetus,  "abaiss^"),  Abone, 
Accollade,  Accort,  Actifs,  Addoulz  (ä  Fr.  G.  addoucirj),  Adent 
(eoarticulare)  Affinage,  Affrontednesse  (summa  Impudentia), 
Afgodnesse  (Impietas),  Aginatour  (Institor  vel  Prevenditor 
mercium  viliorum),  Alifed  (allowed),  Aposen  (demand),  Appoast 
(Subornare),  Appuyed,  Ap-thanes,  Asbate  (Emtio;  ?Ashate,  from 
Achept),  Attraits  (Gestus  &  Aspectus  Blandi  &  Pellaces).  — 
Of  similar  import  is  Selden's  (d.  1654)  lamentation:  "We 
borow  words  from  the  French,  Italian,  Laune,  as  every 
Pedantick  man  pleases "  {Tahle-TalJc,  1689,  Arber  p.  64).  — 
These  are  the  chief  references  to  such  linguistic  forging. 

Sir  T.  Urquhart,  in  bis  Trissotetras,  declared  that  a 
paucity  of  words  was  the  worst  disease  of  our  language.  "  That 
which  makes  this  disease  most  incurable  is  that  when  an 
exuberant  spirit  would  to  any  high  researched  conceit  adapt 
a  peculiar  word  of  bis  own  coyning,  he  is  branded  with 
incivility,  if  he  apologise  not  for  bis  boldness  with  a  quod 
ita  dixerim  .  .  .  acknowledging  bis  fault  of  making  use  of 
words,  never  uttered  by  others,  or  at  least  by  such  as  were 
not  renowned  for  eloquence "  (see  Whibley's  introduction  to 
Urquhart  and  Motteux'  Rabelais,  Tudor  Transl.  series,  1900, 
p.  xciii).  He  explains  the  phenomenon  thus:  "  Though  learning 
sustain  great  prejudice  by  these  restraints  of  libnrty  to 
endenizon  new  Citizens  in  the  commonwealth  of  languages, 
yet  do  I  conceive  a  reason  thereof  to  proceed  from  this,  that 
it  is  thought  a  less  incongruity  to  express  a  thing  by  circum- 
locution,  then  by  appropriating  a  Single  word  thereto  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  language"  {'ExöxvßaZavQov,  1652, 
§  24).  Urquhart  has  here  put  bis  finger  on  —  though  he 
altogether  mistakes  —  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  English  style,  such  as  we  fmd,  for  example,  in  the 
English  Bible. 

Studien  zur  engl.  Phil.     XL.1.  5 
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The  preface  to  Blount's  Glossographia  (1656)  were  well 
worth  reprodiiction  in  fiill,  but  a  sliort  sumrnary  miist  suffice 
in  this  place.  1)  In  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French,  with  a  smattering  of  other  languages,  he  was,  he 
teils  US,  sometimes  "  gravelled "  in  English  Looks  by  such 
words  as  lanizaries,  Appenages,  Escurial,  Consuls,  Bonhomes, 
Sanhedrim  (these  in  histories  and  books  of  divinity);  "In  every 
Mercuriiis  ...  I  met  with  . .  .  Camizado's,  Pallizado's  ...  In 
the  mouths  of  Common  People,  I  heard  of  Piazza,  Balcone, 
&c.  in  London:  And  in  the  Country,  of  Hocktide  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  Tradesmen  have  new  Dialects;  The  Cook  .  .  .  Olla's, 
Bisques  .  .  .;  The  Vintner  .  .  .  Monteiiascone  .  .  .  Others  .  .  . 
Sherbet,  Agro  di  Cedro,  Coflfa,  Chocolate  ..."  Sinee  these 
words  have  become  so  numerous,  a  dictionary  is  a  necessity 
even  though  some  contend  the  language  changes  so  rapidly 
as  soon  to  render  any  dictionary  antiquated  and  others  tbat 
the  use  of  such  words  is  not  at  all  to  be  commended;  "which 
is  confuted  by  our  best  modern  Authors,  who  have  both 
infinitely  enriched  and  enobled  our  Language,  by  admitting 
and  naturalizing  thousands  of  foraign  Words  . . .  which  though, 
in  the  untravel'd  ears  of  our  Fathers,  would  have  sounded 
harsh,  yet  a  few  late  years  have  rendred  them  familiär  to 
vulgär  capacities.  Witness  the  learned  Works  of  the  Lord 
Bacon,  Mr.  Montagu,  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Mr.  Seiden,  Mr.  Sands,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Charlton,  Dr.  Heylyn, 
Mr.  Howel  &c.".  Still  on  the  whole  he  desires  to  be  objective: 
"  Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  become  an  Advocate  for  the  use 
of  such  Words;  let  every  ones  Genius  and  the  quality  of  the 
Subject  they  treat  of  be  their  own  Dictator;  But  certainly,  at 
least  to  understand  them,  can  be  no  unnecessary  bürden  to 
the  Intelleet;  sinee  Knowledge  is  Animi  pabulum'\  He  bends 
a  little  from  strict  impartiality,  indeed,  in  his  allusion  to  the 
"fantastical  Traveller ''  who  will  "coyn  and  innovate  new 
Words  ".  If  loanwords  there  must  be,  let  us  have  euphonious 
ones:  "something  might  also  be  said  of  the  choice  of  Words, 
in  our  refined  English  Tongue;  which  are  to  be  liked  and 
approved  according  to  their  tone,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 


0  See  Appendix. 
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cadence,  that  is,  as  they  run  musically  in  the  Ear  ".  —  One 
may  fairly  apply  the  term  elaborate  to  the  preliminary  matter 
in  Edward  Phillips'  New  World  of  English  Words  (1658) J) 
Brief ly,  Ins  attitude  towards  neologisms  is  this:  "Whether 
this  innovation  of  words  deprave,  or  inrieh  the  English  tongue 
is  a  consideration  that  admits  of  various  censures  ";  certainly 
some  new  words  have  displaced  good  old  ones;  yet  doublets 
(where  the  old  also  survives)  add  copiousness  and  variety,  so 
that  modern  English  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  old;  ''it  being 
an  eqiial  vice  to  adhere  obstinately  to  old  words,  as  fondly 
to  aifect  new  ones  ".  We  have  borrowed  from  all  nations,  as 
all  nations  have  from  Latin.  "Male -words"  (an  admirable 
term  for  hybrids)  are  to  be  avoided.  Words  from  Latin  must 
be  properly  formed  ("  ligitimate ").  The  study  of  the  best 
authors  is  the  best  guide  to  the  avoidanee  of  "gross  words"; 
intereourse  with  good  society  also  helps.  Numerous  words 
from  Latin  and  French  are  so  engrafted  and  naturalised  as 
to  be  understood  by  the  most  unlearned;  such  are  —  nature, 
fortune,  member,  intend,  inform,  invent.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  naturalisation:  some  words  are  fully  naturalised  and 
have  become  free  denizens  without  any  distinction;  others  are 
enfranchised,  if  not  naturalised.  The  uneducated  reader  is 
sometimes  at  a  loss  when  he  meets  with  an  unusual  word; 
others  are  "  amazed  ".  Some  words  we  take  over  bodily  from 
Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian  "without  any  diminution ";  "also 
by  a  certain  odd,  and  stränge  construction  we  oftentimes  turn 
a  Latin  Verb,  and  sometimes  a  sentence  into  an  English  Neun  . . . 
as  to  give  a  bene  discessit  ..."  The  general  impression  one 
carries  away  from  the  perusal  of  Phillips'  disquisition  is  that 
he  was  a  man  of  some  considerable  ability  but  of  too  great 
cocksureness  for  ideal  scholarship.  Some  such  combination 
was,  however,  almost  indispensable  for  an  attempt  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  English  language  at  a  time  when  the  subject 
was  still  lying  hidden  in  clouds  of  ignorance. 


*)  See  Appendix. 
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Restoraiioii. 

In  the  Restoration  period  tliere  are  on  the  whole  com- 
paratively  few  utterances  abont  linguistic  growth.  Oiir  chief 
authority  for  this  time  is  Drydeu.  It  is  still  feit  with  undi- 
minished  force  that  the  language  has  marvellous  powers  of 
assimilation,  but  some  restraint  on  heedless  borrowing  seems 
an  obvious  necessity  to  a  pseudo-classic  age.  Dryden  himself 
gives  voice  to  this  demand,  though  the  eulmination  is  reached 
after  his  death  and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  survey  in  Swift's 
Froposal  for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the 
English  Tongue  (1712). 

In  the  Bedicatory  Epistle  to  the  Bival  Ladies  (1664) 
Dkyden  thus  summarises  the  question:  "I  know  not  whether 
I  have  been  so  careful  of  the  Plot  and  Language,  as  I  ought: 
but  for  the  latter  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  English,  as 
near  as  I  eould  distinguish  it  from  the  tongue  of  pedants,  and 
that  of  affected  travellers.  Only,  I  am  sorry  that  speaking 
so  noble  a  language  as  we  do,  we  have  not  a  more  certain 
Measure  of  it,  as  they  have  in  France:  where  they  have  an 
"  Academy "  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  endowed  with  large 
Privileges  by  the  present  king  [Louis  XIV].  I  wish,  we  might, 
at  length,  leave  to  borrow  words  from  other  nations;  which 
is  now  a  wantonness  in  us,  not  a  necessity:  but  so  long  as 
some  affect  to  speak  them,  there  will  not  want  others  who 
will  have  the  boldness  to  write  them  "  (Arber's  English  Oarner, 
Critical  Essays,  p.  26).  His  own  works  are  not  altogether 
guiltless  of  such  "  wanton  "  borrowing.  Skeat  quotes: 
'Ilither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair 
To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  purer  air.' 

To  His  Sacred  Majesty,  1.  101. 

and  adds,  "When  Dryden  said  fraicheur,  of  course  he  meant 
freshness;  and  one  wonders  why  he  could  not  have  said  so. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  well  knew  his  business;  for 
I  fear  His  Sacred  Majesty  preferred  fraicheur.  An  instance 
such  as  this  is  extremely  signifieant "  (Principles  of  Engl. 
Etym.  II,  162—3).  —  John  Wallis,')  in  the  preface  (A  6)  of  his 


1)  Wallis   apparently  led  the  way  in  discarding  the  framework  of 
Latin  grammar  when  treating  English.    He  states,  e.  g.,  that  English  knows 
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"  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae"  (2nd  ed.  1664;  I  have  not 
Seen  the  first  ed.)  holds  that  wholesale  borrowing-  dates  from 
the  age  of  Chaucer,  but  that  the  chief  guilt  falls  on  the 
sixteenth  Century:  "ex  eo  tempore  admista  fuit  exoticarum 
vocum  farrago  satis  superque  numerosa:  Non,  quod  lingua 
Anglicajia  ex  se  sterilis  sit  &  verborum  inops  . . .:  Sed  partim 
quod,  propter  variis  cum  exteris  commercia,  &  frequentia 
praesertim  in  Regiis  familiis  connubia,  aegrö  potuerit  evitari, 
partim  etiam  quod  nimia  innovandi  affectatio  (hoc  saltem 
supremo  seculo)  inordinatä  prurigine  multos  irritaverit  peregrinas 
voces  praeter  necessitatem  conquirendi,  qui  nihil  vel  eleganter 
vel  emphaticö  dici  posse  existimant  quod  non  insolitum  quiddam 
aut  peregrinum  sonum  sapiat ".  —  Bishop  Wilkins  had  this 
Paragraph  before  him  when  he  enumerated  the  causes  of 
ncologising  in  bis  Real  Gharader  (1668),  an  attempt  at  an 
international  written  language:  "The  mixture  with  other  Nations 
in  Commerce;  marriages  in  Regal  Families,  which  doth  usually 
bring  some  common  words  into  a  court  fashion;  that  aflFectation 
incident  to  some  eminent  men  in  all  ages,  of  coining  new 
words,  and  altering  the  common  forms  of  speech,  for  greater 
elegance;  the  necessity  of  making  other  words,  according  as 
new  things  and  inventions  are  discovered  "  (Bk.  I,  eh.  ii). 

The  question  of  technical  terms  ("terms  of  art")  now 
Claims  our  attention  for  a  short  time.  However  genuine  their 
extraction,  they  may  be  considered  neologisms  when  they 
enter  the  xoivrj  for  the  first  time.  They  had  first  been  cult- 
ivated  in  Italy  as  a  means  of  attaining  propriety;  then  the 
Pldiade  had  included  them  in  its  programme  of  reforms;  later 
on  they  were  given  up,  though  Dryden,  as  we  shall  see,  passed 
through  the  stage  of  recommending  them.  As  early  as  1590 
Sir  Roger  Williams  insorted  in  bis  Discourse  of  Warre  (p.  48) 
a  justification  of  bis  use  of  foreign  military  technical  terms: 
"Some  will  condemne  mee  for  my  stränge  names  of  fortifications, 
they  ought  to  pardon  me:  for  my  part,  I  knowe  no  other 
names  than  are  giuen  by  the  strangers,   because   there   are 


no  distinction  of  gender  or  case.  His  successor  Cooper  {Gram.  Ling.Angl. 
1685  pref.)  writes:  "Job.  W.  inutilem  regularum  molem,  ad  linguae  potius 
latiuae  quam  nostrae  rationem,  cougestam  . . .  amputavit ". 
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fewe  or  nonc  at  all  in  onr  language.  If  a  man  should  call  a 
Casamate  a  slaughter  house,  the  multitude  would  thinke  I 
speak  of  a  place  to  kill  biefes,  and  such  matters;  if  I  should 
call  a  Cauilere  a  mount,  diuers  would  aske,  what  to  doo?  to 
place  windraills  or  artillerie;  if  I  should  cal  a  a  Rampier  a 
wall,  they  would  thinke  I  lied,  vnlesse  it  were  made  of  lime 
&  stone:  therefore  as  the  rnost  languages  calls  London  and 
Bristotü  as  we  do,  so  is  it  best  for  vs  to  call  their  inuentions 
as  they  doo:  touching  Muskets,  Caliuers  and  Hargubuziers, 
with  other  things,  we  doo  agree  with  their  names".  This 
passage  is  also  of  value  as  giving  half-conscious  expression 
to  that  strongly  marked  tendency  of  the  English  language 
not  to  load  a  word  with  new  meanings  if  borrowing  can  be 
resorted  to  —  the  tendency  that  has  given  us,  for  instance, 
conservatoire  as  well  as  conservatory,  doyen  as  well  as  dcan.  — 
Technical  terms  in  poetry  are  entertainingly  handled  by 
Samuel  Butler  (1612—1680)  in  the  Charader  of  "A  Small 
Poet"  (1759;  Cambridge  English  Classics  ed.  p.  51):  "There 
is  no  Art  in  the  World  so  rieh  in  Terms  as  Poetry;  a  whole 
Dictionary  is  scarce  able  to  contain  them :  For  there  is  hardly 
a  Pond,  a  Sheep-walk,  or  a  Gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the 
antient  Name  of  it  is  become  a  Term  of  Art  in  Poetry.  By 
this  means  small  Poets  have  such  a  Stock  of  able  hard  Words 
lying  by  them,  as  Dryades,  Hamadryades ,  Äonides,  Fauni^ 
Nymphce,  Sylvani,  &c.  that  signify  nothing  at  all;  and  such  a 
World  of  pedantic  Terms  of  the  same  Kind,  as  may  serve  to 
furnish  all  the  new  Inventions  and  thorough-Beformations,  that 
can  happen  between  this  and  Flato's  great  Year  ".  —  A  short 
excursus  on  mariners'  technical  terms  is  found  in  Dryden's 
preface  to  the  A72nus  Miräbilis  (1667) :  "  I  have  never  yet 
Seen  the  description  of  any  naval  fight  in  the  proper  terms 
whieh  are  used  at  sea;  and  if  there  be  any  such  in  another 
language,  as  that  of  Lucan  in  the  third  of  his  Pharsalia,  yet 
I  could  not  prevail  myself  of  it  in  the  English;  the  terms  of 
arts  in  every  tongue  being  more  of  the  idiom  of  it  than  any 
other  words  . . .  For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  yet  I  have  thought  it  no  shame  to  learn  "  (Globe 
ed.  1870,  p.  39)  —  Even  so  R.  Eden  wrote  in  1562:  "I  haue 
learned  by  experience,  that  the  maryners  vse  manye  Englisshe 
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woordes  which  were  as  vnknowen  vnto  me  as  the  Chaldean 
toonge  before  I  was  conuersant  with  them "  (Arber,  First 
Three  Engl.  Books  on  America,  pref.  xliii — xliv).  —  Had  Dryden 
only  known  where  to  look,  he  might  have  fouud  just  what 
he  wanted  in  a  little  book  by  Smith  op  Virginia,  the  title- 
page  of  which  runs  as  follows:  "An  Aceidenee  or  The  Path- 
way  to  Experience.  Necessary  for  all  Young  Sea-men,  or 
those  that  are  desirous  to  goe  to  Sea,  briefly  shewing  the 
Phrases,  Offices,  and  Words  of  Command,  Belonging  to  the 
Building,  Ridging,  and  Sayling,  a  Man  of  Warre;  And  how 
to  manage  a  Fight  at  Sea  . . .  Written  by  Captaine  lohn  Smith 
sometimes  Governour  of  Virginia,  and  Admirall  of  New  Eng- 
land . . .  1626  ".  It  is  mostly  a  mere  list  of  names  arranged 
in  eategories,  with  some  few  explanations  and  phrases.  As  a 
specimen  the  "Tearmes  for  the  Anchors"  may  be  here  presented: 
"The  Anchor  hath  a  stocke,  a  ring,  a  shanke,  a  flouke,  the 
greatest  in  euery  ship  is  called  the  sheat  Anchor,  the  rest 
Anchors,  a  streame  Anchor,  graplings  or  kedgers,  bend  your 
cables  to  your  Anchors  "  (p.  16). 

The  English  dictionaries  continued  to  enjoy  a  large  sale. 
Those  of  the  previous  period  appeared  in  numerous  revised 
and  enlarged  editions.  From  the  twelfth  edition  of  Cockeram's 
Expositor  (1670)  I  take  the  following  paragraph,  by  S.  C[ock- 
eram]  (the  original  was  Henry) :  "  Our  English  Tongue  is  very 
large,  and  copious,  and  new  words  are  brought  in  almost 
every  day,  borrowed  from  other  Languages,  and  therefore 
Expository  Dictonaries  are  very  needful  and  useful  that  we 
become  not  Barbarians  each  to  other ".  —  We  may  to  some 
extent  gauge  the  French  influence  at  work  on  the  English 
language  from  D'Avenant's  (d.  1668)  French  farce  in  The 
Playhouse  to  he  Lei.  Two  "seraphick  Colloquies  exprest  In 
stilo  recitativo  "  will  do  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  it  is: 

SGANARELLE.  Vee  must  depesh  to  sucor  her;  she  vil 
Be  to  blauie  to  let  her  seif  dy:  to  goe 
To  toder  vorlt  is  grand  sottise  van  vee 
May  tarry  in  dis. 

Another : 

LELIE.    Ah  vat  have  I  heard?  I  vas  told  her  new  Espouse 
Vas  ugly  as  de  De  vil.    After  tousant  protestation 
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From  do  unfaitful  mont  couds  don  sliange  me 
For  susli  a  vile  object.    Dis  sensible  affront 
Togeder  vit  do  toyle  of  mine  loog  voyage 
Does  give  me  on  de  sodains  a  chocque  of  sush 
Violence  dat  min  Arte  begin  to  fayle. 

A  comedy  entitled  Money  is  an  Asse,  by  Tho.  Jordain, 
piiblisbed  in  tbc  year  1668,  contains  an  amiising  scene  (pp.  6 
to  7)  in  which  two  Femmes  Sgavantes  puzzle  a  piain  man  by 
expounding  "  sympathise  "  with  "  concur  "  and  "  concur  "  with 
*  sympatbise ".  —  Dryden's  Marriage  a  la  Mode  (1673)  has 
a  similar  Moli^resque  tendency.  I  cannot  do  better  tban  quote 
tbe  Short  accouut  given  by  Kington  Oliphant  in  The  New 
English  (1886,  p.  114):  "Among  tbe  romance  words  are  . . . 
incendiary  (bere  wrongly  said  to  be  a  new  word) . . ,  The 
fine  lady  of  the  play  .  .  .  airs  her  French  and  greedily  covets 
any  fine  new  phrase;  we  find  here  maladroit,  mon  eher,  mal 
a  propos,  the  grand  monde,  minuet,  hallet,  king's  levee,  chagrin, 
galeche  (carriage),  naive,  Jiaivete,  ridicule,  hienseanee,  contre- 
temps,  embarras,  double  entendre,  penchant.  We  learn  that 
amour  is  a  better  word  tban  tbe  old  phrase  intrigue;  the 
words  devoirs  and  me7iage  are  once  more  imported,  for  they 
seem  to  have  long  died  out  in  England;  conversations  (we 
now  use  the  Italian  form)  stand  for  assemblies;  good  graces 
are  said  to  be  novelties;  there  is  foible,  a  new  form  of  the 
old  fehle  . . .  anotber  phrase,  specially  marked  as  new,  is  what 
a  figure  of  a  man!  Here  Dryden  brings  before  our  eyes  some 
of  tbe  fruits  of  the  Restoration ".  —  Samuel  Butler  heaps 
ridicule  on  those  who  love  too  well  to  embroider  their  dis- 
course  with  alien  phrases.  The  mock  learning  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  knight,  Sir  Hudibras,  is  amusingly  deseribed  in  the 
character-sketch  that  opens  the  poem  (1663): 

Beside,  'tis  known  lie  could  speak  Greek, 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeek: 

That  Latine  was  no  more  difficile, 

Than  to  a  Black-bird  'tis  to  whistle.  P.  4 

His  ordinary  Rate  of  Speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rieh, 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  Pedants  much  affect. 
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It  was  a  parti-colour'd  dress 

Of  patch'd  and  pyball'd  Languages: 

'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  Fustian  heretofore  on  Sattin. 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  Tone, 

As  if  h'  liad  talk'd  three  parts  in  one. 

Which  made  some  thiak  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  Labo'rers  of  Babel-, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  Leash  of  Languages  at  once.  Pp.  5,  6 

For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words  with  little  or  no  wit: 

Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enoiigh  to  touch  them  on. 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 

The  Ignorant  for  currant  took  'em.  P.  6 

(The  references  are  to  pages  of  the  Cambridge  English  Classics 
edition).  His  Speeches  are  in  keeping  with  the  description. 
The  percentage  of  Latin  is  particularly  high  in  the  following: 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  Rat; 

Balpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate. 

For  though  the  Thesis  which  thou  lay'st 

Be  true  ad  amiissim  as  thou  say'st: 

(For  that  Bear-baiting  should  appear 

Jure  Divino  lawfuller 

Than  Synods  are,  thou  dost  deny, 

Totidem  verbis  so  do  I) 

Yet  there's  a  fallacy  in  this: 

For  if  by  sly  Homoeosis, 

Thou  would'st  Sophistically  imply 

Both  are  unlawful,  I  deny.  P.  24 

Examples  raight  easily  be  multiplied.  I  here  select  one  more, 
which  is  commented  on  by  Butler  himself  in  the  "  Annotations " 
added  to  later  editions  of  the  poem  (1674): 

ril  force  you  by  right  ratioeination 

To  leave  your  Vitilitigation, 

And  make  you  keep  to  th'  question  close, 

And  argue  DialecticcSg.  Pp.  91,  92. 

Not  a  few  of  the  annotations  are  biting  sarcasms  of  the  same 

tenour: 

P.  5  A  Babilonish  Dialect 

A  confusion  of  Languages,  such,  as  some  of  our  Modern 

Virtuosi  use  to  express  themselves  in. 
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P.  22  In  Bloiidy  Cynarctomarchy 

Cynarctomarcliy  signifies  nothing  in  the  World,  but 
a  Figlit  between  Dogs  and  BearSy  tbougb  botb  tbe 
Learned  and  Ignorant  agree,  that  in  sucb  words  very 
great  Knowledge  is  contained:  and  our  Knigbt  as  one, 
or  botb  of  tbose,  was  of  tbe  same  opinion. 

P.  23  Or  Force,  we  averuncate  it 

Anotber  of  tbe  same  kind,  wbicb  tbougb  it  appear 
ever  so  Learned,  and  Profound,  means  notbing  eise 
but  tbe  weeding  of  Corn. 

P.  23  Tbis  rage  in  tbem  like  Bout-feus 

Bout-feus  is  a  Freneb  word,  and  tberefore  it  were 
uncivil  to  suppose  any  Englisb  Person  (especially  of 
Quality)  ignorant  of  it,  or  so  ill-bred  as  to  need  an 
Exposition. 

P.  30  As  Indian  Brittains  are  from  Penguins 

Tbe  American  Indians  call  a  great  Bird  tbey  bave, 
witb  a  wbite  head  a  Penguin;  wbicb  signifies  tbe 
same  tbing  in  tbe  Brittish  Tongue:  from  wbence  (witb 
otber  words  of  tbe  same  kind)  some  Autbors  bave 
endeavour'd  to  prove,  Tbat  tbe  Ämericans  are  originally 
deriv'd  from  tbe  Brittains. 

P.  43  Make  tbat  Sarcasmous  scandal  true! 

Abusive,  or  insulting  bad  been  better,  but  our  Knigbt 
believ'd  tbe  Learned  Languages,  more  convenient  to 
understaud  in,  tben  bis  own  Motber-tongue. 

P  91  And  leave  your  Vitilitigation 

Vitilitigation  is  a  word  tbe  Knigbt  was  passionately 
in  love  witb,  and  never  fail'd  to  use  it  upon  all 
possible  occasions:  and  tberefore  to  omit  it,  wben  it 
feil  in  tbe  way,  bad  argu'd  too  great  a  Neglect  of 
bis  Learning,  and  Parts,  tbougb  it  means  no  more 
than  a  perverse  bumour  of  wrangling. 

P.  112         In  close  Catasta  sbut,  &c. 

Catasta  is  but  a  pair  of  Stocks  in  Englisb,  But  Heroical 
Poetry  must  not  admit  of  any  vulgär  word  (especially 
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of  paultry  signification)  and  therefore  some  of  our 
Modern  Authors  are  fain  to  Import  forrain  words 
from  abroad,  that  were  never  before  heard  of  in  our 
Language. 
The  delicious  reference  to  the  familiarity  with  French  then 
expected  of  a  "Person  of  Quality"  shows  that  Butler  had  his 
eyes  open  to  the  weak  points  of  his  party  as  well  as  to  those 
of  his  opponents.  —  Edward  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  and 
author  of  the  English  dietionary  mentioned  in  the  previous 
period,  extoUed  Milton  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum  (1675)  as 
"the  exactest  of  heroic  poets",  "who  hath  revived  the  majesty 
and  true  decorum  of  Heroic  Poesy  and  Tragedy"  (Chambers's 
Encyclopcedia  s.  v.  Phillips).  His  relationship  to  Milton  lends 
the  foUowing  passage  a  quite  unusual  interest:  "There  is  also 
a  Decorum  to  be  observ'd  in  the  style  of  the  H[eroic]  Poem 
that  is  that  it  be  not  inflate  or  gingling  with  an  empty  noise 
of  Words,  nor  creepingly  low  and  insipid,  but  of  a  Majesty 
suitable  to'  the  Grandeur  of  the  subject,  not  nice  or  ashamed 
of  vulgarly  unknown,  or  unusual  words,  if  either  tearms  of 
Art,  well  chosen,  or  proper  to  the  oecasion,  for  fear  of  frighting 
the  Ladies  from  reading,  as  if  it  were  not  more  reasonable 
that  Ladies  who  will  read  Heroic  Poem  should  be  qualified 
aceordingly,  then  that  the  Poet  should  check  his  fancy  for 
such  either  Men  or  Ladies  whose  eapacities  will  not  ascend 
above  Argalus  and  Parthenia  " ')  (pref.  to  Theatrum  Poetarum).  — 
CooPEH,  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae  (1685),  discusses  the 
admission  of  new  words  in  the  preface  (I  translate  from  his 
Latin):  "Such  is  the  Constitution  of  our  language  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  form  new  words  or  adapt  foreign  ones,  because 
there  is  no  art  or  science  but  may  be  fully  and  copiously 
discussed  in  English.  Indeed  the  greatest  care,  a  counsel  of 
learned  grammarians,  and  the  authority  of  the  pöwers  that 
be  should  be  had  recourse  to,  before  new  or  foreign  words 
are  admitted  to  vulgär  use;  for  this  childish  (shall  I  say 
frantic?)  affectation  of  words  is  especially  to  be  condemned, 
when  more  suitable  can  be  drawn  from  a  native  source;  which 


^)    1621,  by  F.  Quarles,  ''the  darling  of  our  Plebeian  Judgments" 
(Phillips). 
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affectation  obsciires  the  native  beauty  of  the  language,  renders 
it  inharmonious  (sibi  dissimilem),  confused,  fluetuating,  loaded 
witli  a  useless  mass  of  phrases".  —  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
(d.  1682)  is  one  of  our  typical  Latinisers  of  high  literary  rank 
—  "hyper-Latinistic"  Coleridge  called  him.  His  theorising 
on  the  subjeet  is  practically  non-existcDt.  A  sentence  qiioted 
in  Chambers's  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Liter ature,  I,  592  is  all 
that  I  liave  discovered:  "In  his  own  words,  'the  quality  of  the 
subjeet  will  sometimes  carry  us  into  expressions  beyond  mere 
English  apprehensions';  and  indeed  no  writer  has  equalled  him 
in  the  free  coiuage  of  Latinisms  ...  He  also  uses  words  of 
Latin  origin  in  their  etymological  sense"  [like  Milton],  "deals 
freely  in  technical  terms  from  the  sciences,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  coin  Grecisms  or  use  modern  French  or  Italian 
words".  —  BoYLE,  of  Bentley-Phalaris  notoriety,  was  langhed 
at,  about  1691,  for  usiug  new-coined  words  like  ignore  and 
opine,  For  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  Kington  Olipbant,  The 
New  English,  1886,  p.  121;  I  was  unablc  to  trace  the  passage 
he  refers  to  in  Aubrey's  Lives.  —  Dryden's  elassical  utteranee 
on  loanwords  is  to  be  found  in  the  dedication  to  his  translation 
of  the  J^neid  (1697).  English  has  plenty  of  piain  words,  he 
says,  but  for  beauty  she  must  borrow,  and  he  proceeds  to  set 
forth  the  principles  that  guide  him  in  neologising: 

"  If  so  Unding  words  are  not  of  our  growth  and  manufacture, 
who  shall  hinder  me  to  import  them  from  a  foreign  country? 
I  carry  not  out  a  treasure  of  the  nation  which  is  never  to 
return,  but  what  I  bring  from  Italy  I  spend  in  England.  Here 
it  remains,  and  here  it  circulates,  for  if  the  coin  be  good,  it 
will  pass  from  one  band  to  another.  I  trade  both  with  the 
living  and  the  dead,  for  the  enrichment  of  our  native  tongue. 
We  have  enough  in  England  to  supply  our  necessity,  but  if 
we  will  have  things  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  we  must 
get  them  by  commerce.  Poetry  requires  adornment,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  had  from  our  old  Teuton  monosyllables;  therefore 
if  I  find  any  elegant  word  in  a  elassical  author,  I  propose  it 
to  be  naturalised  by  using  it  myself ;  and  if  the  public  approves 
of  it  the  bill  passes.  But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt 
pedantry  and  poetry;  every  man  therefore  is  not  fit  te  innovate. 
lipon  the  whole  matter  a  poet  must  first  be  certain  that  the 
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Word  he  wonld  introduce  is  beautiful  in  the  Latin;  and  is  to 
consider  in  the  next  place  whether  it  will  agree  with  the 
English  idiom:  after  this,  he  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of 
judicious  friends,  such  as  are  learned  in  both  languages;  and 
lastly,  since  no  man  is  infallible,  let  him  use  this  licenee  very 
sparingly;  for  if  too  many  foreign  words  are  poured  in  upon 
US,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  designed  not  to  assist  the  natives, 
but  to  conquer  them." 

His  canons  for  revival  were  practically  identical  with  these, 
if  less  fully  stated.  See  for  them  the  Discourse  on  the  Original 
and  Progress  of  Satire  (1693),  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
Old  Words.  —  John  Hawkins,  the  editor  of  Cocker's  (d.  1675) 
English  dictionary  (1704)  finds  the  "soft  and  even  sound"  of 
Latin  and  other  loanwords  an  excuse  for  their  introduction,  in 
defiance  of  those  who  hold  that  they  "blame  and  deprave  our 
Language";  "they  must  needs  mollifie  the  Tongue  to  which 
they  are  Incorporated",  and  they  "add  Copiousness  and  Variety 
thereto"  (preface;  most  of  the  preface  is  plagiarised  from 
Phillip«!,  as  mentioned  above,  but  this  passage  is  not).  —  The 
last  year  of  the  Century,  that  of  Dryden's  death,  also  yields 
US  an  attack  by  Rowe  on  his  great  contemporary  for  debasing 
English  with  foreign  loanwords: 

In  oue  curs'd  Age,  to  punish  Verse  aud  Sin, 
Criticks  and  Haugmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  Laws  had  both  the  same  ill  Fate, 
And  partial  Tyrauts  sway'd  in  either  State. 
Ill-natur'd  Censure  would  be  sure  to  damn 
An  Alien-wit  of  independent  Farne, 
While  Bays  grown  old,  and  harden'd  in  OfFence, 
Was  snffer'd  to  write  on  in  Spite  of  Sense; 
Back'd  by  his  Friends,  th'  Invader  brought  along 
A  Crew  of  foreign  Words  into  our  Tongne, 
To  min  and  enslave  the  free-born  English  Song; 

An  Epistle  to  Flavia,  lines  28—38. 

Arrived  thus  at  the  conclusion  of  our  period  we  have 
still  to  reeord  the  views  held  by  a  scholar  of  no  less  renown 
than  Benti.ey.  His  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Fhalaris  had 
been  criticised  with  a  great  show  of  superficial  learning  by 
the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle.  After  a  considerable  interval 
Bentley  issued  a  crushing  reply  under  the  title  Ä  Dissertation 
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Upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  With  an  Änswer  to  the  Objec- 
tmis  of  the  IloyiouraUe  Charles  Boyle,  Esq.""  (1G99).  The 
thirteenth  chapter  contains  some  general  refiections  on  language, 
English  belüg  brought  within  the  ränge  of  discussion.  The 
"  perpetual  motion  and  alteration "  of  living  languages  is 
rediiced  under  three  heads :  "  Some  words  go  off,  and  become 
obsolete ;  others  are  taken  in,  and  by  degrees  grow  into  common 
use;  or  the  same  word  is  inverted  to  a  new  sense  and  notion." 
(I  should  here  remark  that  the  last-mentioned  cause  of  change 
met  with  little  recognition  among  the  critics  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries;  I  might  however  refer  to  John  Selden's  Titles 
of  IIo7ior,  1614,  p.  341 — 2,  where  the  mutation  of  meaning  of 
the  word  Jcnave  is  traced,  with  examples  from  Lydgate  and 
Chaucer).  Bentley  enumerates  the  causes  of  change  in  the 
Greek  language:  the  presence  of  many  foreigners  in  Attica  — 
visitors,  settlers  and  slaves;  wars  abroad  and  hired  troops  at 
home;  and  lastly,  "their  mighty  Trade".  He  takes  Boyle 
soundly  to  task  for  finding  a  cause  of  stability  in  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks;  if  anyone  eise  had  been  looking  for  causes  of 
change  "of  the  Greek,  or  indeed  of  any  other  Tongue,  he 
would  have  pitch'd  upon  Empire  in  the  first  place ".  Boyle 
would  See  in  the  "  Sweetness,  and  Smoothness,  and  the  Music 
of  the  Greek  Tongue"  another  reason  for  its  stability;  Bentley 
retorts  that  keeping  "  unmixt  and  separate  from  Strangers"  is 
a  surer  way  to  produce  that  result.  Passing  on  to  a  discussion 
of  the  KoLvi]  Aidlexrog  he  draws  a  parallel  with  the  con- 
temporary  position  of  Latin,  "  the  Universal  Language  of 
Learning "  —  "by  being  Dead,  it's  become  Immortal ".  He 
seeks  to  show  that  English  too,  after  two  centuries  of  borrow- 
ing  from  Latin,  must  soon  cease  from  further  alteration.  These 
Latin  loanwords  "being  now  in  a  manner  exhausted,  one  may 
easily  presage  that  it  will  not  have  such  Changes  in  the  two 
next  Centuries.  Nay  it  were  no  difficult  contrivauce,  if  the 
Publick  had  any  regard  to  it,  to  make  the  English  Tongue 
immutable;  unless  hereafter  some  Foreign  nation  shall  invade 
and  over-run  us  ".i)  The  great  classical  scholar  is  indeed  here 
"wide,  far  wide".    Its   ancient  "felicity",   as  it  is  called  by 


^)  See  Appendix  for  fuUer  extracts. 
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A.  Lane,  the  nndistinguislied  author  of  a  Key  to  the  Arte  of 
Letters  (1700),  is  by  no  means  lost:  "  Our  Language  lias 
(besides  its  innate  easiness)  a  peculiar  felicity,  by  which  we 
may  incorporate  into  it  whatever  useful  or  significant  words 
we  find  in  GreeJc  or  Latin,  or  any  other  Forein  Language". 
The  boundary  Bentley  tbougbt  he  descried  is  still  to  us  later 
Ulysses  one  that 

"  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  [we]  move." 
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1531—1533. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

"The  Knowledge  that  Maketh  a  Wise  Man"  (1533). 

From  the  "  Proheme  ". 
His  highnesse  [King  Henry  VIII]  benignely  receyuynge  my 
boke/whiche  I  naraed  the  Gouernour,  in  the  redynge  therof 
sone  perceyued  that  I  intended  to  augment  our  Englyshe  tongue, 
wherby  men  shulde  as  well  expresse  more  abundantly  the 
thynge  that  they  conceyued  in  theyr  hartis  (wherfore  language 
was  ordeyned)  hauynge  wordes  apte  for  the  pourpose :  as  also 
interprete  out  of  greke,  latyn  /  or  any  other  tonge  into  Englysshe, 
as  sufficiently  /  as  out  of  any  one  of  the  said  tongues  into  an 
other.  His  grace  also  perceyued  /  that  through  out  the  boke 
there  was  no  terme  new  made  by  me  of  a  latine  or  frenche 
worde,  but  it  is  there  declared  so  playnly  by  one  mene  or 
other  to  a  diligent  reder  that  no  sentece  is  therby  made  derke 
or  harde  to  be  vnderstande  [sie]. 

—  Proheme  A  3. 
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Examples  of  "  Glossing  "  from  the  "  Gouernour "  (1531).0 
1.  —  Coupling  with  "or". 
Proherae:  I  am  .  .  stered  to  deuulgate  or  sette  fourth 

some  part  of  my  Studie 
ib.:  that  bis  liberalite  .  .  shulde  animate  or  gyue  courage 
to  others 

Bk.  I.     Ch.  L:  A  publike  weale  is  a  body  lyuyug,  compacte  or 

made  of  sondry  astates  and  degrees  of  men 
ib.:   begynnyng  at  the  moste  inferiour  or  läse,  and 

assendynge  upwarde 
Ch.  II.:  by  theyr  enseignement  or  teachyng 
ib.:  the  beste  fourme  of  education  or  Iriiiging  up  of 

noble  children 
Ch.  III.  Magistrates:  whiche  shall  be  appoynted  orchosen 

by  the  soueraigne  gouernour. 
ib.:  there  ean  be  no  perfect  publike  weale  without  one 

capital  and  soueraigne  gouernour  whiche  may  longo 

oidure  or  continue 
ib.:  onely  by  his  naturall  witte,  without  other  ac^mimm- 

lation  or  aid 
Ch.  IV.:  children,  who  . .  shal  be  made  propise  or  apte 

to  the  gouernauuce  of  a  publike  weale 

Bk.  IL    Ch.  L:  it  is  no  hüten  or  praie,  but  a  laboriouse  office 
Ch.  IL:  Yet  is  nat  Maiestie  alwaye  in  haulte  or  fierce 

countenaunce 
Ch.  IV.:  promptiticde  or  redinesse  in  employinge  that 

benefite 
ib.:  the  State  of  them  was  called  in  greke  Eugenia,"^) 

whiche  signifieth  good  Jcinde  or  lignage 
Ch.  V.:  Affabilitie  .  .  where  a  man  is  facile  or  easie 

to  be  spoken  unto 
Ch.  VII.:  the  vertues  beynge  in  a  cruell  persone  be  . . 

dbfuscate  or  hyd 
Ch.  XL:  The  true  discription  of  amitie  or  frendship 
Ch.  XIV.:  there  be  some  that  by  dissimulation  can  ostent 

or  sheive  a  highe  grauitie 

*)  No  italics  in  original.  *-*)  Italic  in  original. 

6* 
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Bk.  III.  Ch.  III.:  Of  what  valour  or  price  his  soule  is 

Ch.  XXIV.:  Mannes  soule,  beinge  decerpt  or  taken  of 

tlie  portion  of  diuinitie  called  Meiis^) 
Ch.  XXVI.:  he  shall .  .  suscitate  or  raise  the  courage  of 

all  men  inclined  to  vertue 


2.  —  Coupling  with  "  and  ". 

Bk.  I.     Ch.  I.:  rule  and  moderation  of  reason 

ib.:    The    erthe,   whiche   is  of  substance   grosse  and 

ponderous 
Ch.  IL:  the  gouernance  aiid  rule  was  alway  permitted 

to  them  whiche  excelled  in  vertue 
ib.:  0  howe  this  most  noble  Isle  of  the  worlde  was 

decerpt  and  rent  in  pieces 
Ch.  IV.:  there  is  required  to  be  therein  moche  cautele 

and  sohrenesse 
Ch.  V.:  made  his  exile  to  be  to  hym  more  facile  and  easy 
Ch.  VII.:  Hercules,  Perseus  .  .  and  .  .  divers  other  of 

semblable  value  and  prowesse 
ib.:   if  the   childe  be  of  a  perfecte  inclination  and 

towardnes  to  vertue 
Ch.  XL:  the  countrayes  .  .  where  he  (i.  e.  Alexander) 

and  his  host  mought  haue  most  easy  and  couenäble 

passage 
Ch.  XIIL:  I  haue  .  .  declared  sufficiently  my  conceipt 

and  opinion 
Ch.  XVI.:  agüitie  and  nymblenesse 

Bk.  IL    Ch.  L:  they  .  .  whiche  haue  radde  and  perused  good 

autors 
Ch.  IL:  by  their  example  gaue  suche  audacitie  and 

courage  to  the  residue 
Ch.  IX.:  that  thefFecte  .  .  mought  persist  and  continue 
Ch.  XIL:    They  to  gether  and  at  one  tyme  went  to 

their  Urninge  and  studie,  at  one  tyme  to  their  meales 

and  refection 


0  Italic  in  original. 
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Ch.  XIII. :  the  dogge  .  .  inforced  hym  seife  to  lere  and 

sustayne  it  (i.  e.  the  corpse) 
Ch.  XIV.:  pray singe  and  extoUinge  eaery  thiüge 
ib.:  ahhorred  and  hated 
ib.:  obedient  to  bis  ensignes  and  toJcens 

Bk.  III.  Ch.  IV. :  untruthe  is  to  him  contrarious  and  aduerse 

Ch.  IX.:  For  they  that  be  hardy,  or  they  come  to  the 
perylle,  they  seme  to  be  fierce  and  aigre 

For  this  use  of  a  French  word  cp.  Bk.  III. 
eh.  XII.  bayne  =  bath 
Ch.  XL:  howe  wäre  ajid  circumspede  they  anght  to  be 
Ch.  XVI.:  coiiatyse  of  treasure,  therwith  to  maintaine 
their  ostentacion  and  vayne  glorie 

New  Words  explained  in  the  "Gouernour". 

Metamorphosios,  whiche  is  as  moche  to  saye  as,  chaungynge 
of  men  in  to  other  figure  or  fourme.  (P.  39) 

De  officiis,  wherunto  yet  is  no  propre  englisshe  worde  to 
be  gyuen;  but  to  prouide  for  it  some  maner  of  exposition,  it 
may  be  sayde  in  this  fourme:  "  Of  the  dueties  and  maners 
appertaynynge  to  men  ".  (P.  47) 

...all  maner  of  lernyng:  whiche  of  some  is  called  the 
worlde  of  scienee,  of  other  the  circle  of  doctrine  whiche  is  in 
one  worde  of  greke  Encydopedia.  (P.  56) 

By  the  seconde  motion  [in  dancing],  whiche  is  two  in 
nombre,  may  be  signified  celeritie  and  slownesse,  .  .  of  them 
two  springeth  an  excellent  vertue  where  unto  we  lacke  a  name 
in  englyshe.  Wherfore  I  am  constrained  to  usurpe  a  latine 
worde,  callyng  it  Maturitie:  whiche  worde,  though  it  be  stränge 
and  darke,  yet  by  declaring  the  vertue  in  a  few  mo  wordes, 
the  name  ones  brought  in  custome,  shall  be  as  facile^)  to 
understande,  as  other  wordes  late  commen  out  of  Italy  and 
Fraunce,  and  made  denyzens  amonge  us.  (P.  97) 

that  worde  maturitie,  is  translated  to  the  actis  of  man  . . : 
reseruyng  the  wordes  rype  and  redy  to  frute  and  other  thinges 
seperate  from  affaires,  as  we  haue  nowe  in  usage.    And  this 


0  The  1546  ed.  has  "as  easye"  (Fol.  71  v.) 
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do  I  nowe  remembre  for  the  necessary  augmentation  of  our 
langage.  (P.  98) 

Industrie  hath  nat  ben  so  longe  tyme  used  in  the  englisshe 
tonge  as  Prouidence; .  . .  It  is  a  qualitie  procedyng  of  witte 
and  experienee,  by  the  whiehe  a  man  perceyueth  quickly, 
inuenteth  fresshly,  and  counsayleth  spedily. . .  And  those  thinges 
in  whome  other  man  trauayle,  a  person  industrious  lightly  and 
with  facilitie  spedeth. . .  (P.  100) 

Modestie;  whiehe  worde  nat  beinge  knowen  in  the  eng- 
lisshe tonge  . . . 

mansuetude;  whiehe  terme,  beinge  semblably  before  this  tirae 
unknowen  in  our  tonge,  may  be  by  the  sufferaunce  of  wise 
men  nowe  reeeiued  by  custome,  wherby  the  terme  shall  be 
made  familiäre.  (P.  107) 

But  nowe  I  remembre  me,  this  worde  Magnanimitie  beinge 
yet  straunge,  as  late  borowed  out  of  the  latyne  shall  nat 
content  all  men,  and  specially  them  whome  nothing  contenteth 
out  of  their  accustomed  Mumpsimus,  I  will  aduenture  to  put 
for  Magnanimitie  a  worde  more  familiär,  callynge  it  good 
courage.  (P.  239) 

I  wyl  descriue  the  auncient  temperaunce  and  moderation 
in  diete,  ealled  sobrietie,  or,  in  a  more  general  terme,  frugalite, 
the  acte  wherof  is  at  this  day  as  infrequent  or  out  of  use 
amonge  all  sortes  of  men,  as  the  termes  be  straunge  unto  them 
whiehe  haue  nat  bene  well  instructed  in  latin.  (P.  262) 

wisedome,  in  a  more  elegant  worde  ealled  Sapience.    (P.  268) 

Intelledus,  whereunto  I  can  fynde  no  propre  eglysshe  but 
understandynge.  For  intelligence,  whiehe  commeth  of  Intelli- 
gentia,  is  the  perceyuyng  of  that  whiehe  is  fyrst  conceyued 
by  understandyng,  ealled  Intelledus.  Also  intelligence  is  nowe 
used  for  an  elegant  worde  where  there  is  mutuall  treaties 
or  appoyntementes  .  .  betwene  princes  or  noble  men.  Wherfore 
I  wyll  use  this  worde  understandynge  for  Intelledus,  untyll 
some  other  more  propre  englysshe  worde  maye  be  founden 
and  brought  in  custome.^)  (P.  277) 

^)  Strange  that  Elyot  did  not  think  of  coining  "intellect".  On  the 
previous  page  he  used  the  adjective  "intellectuall  or  of  understandynge ". 
Cp.  Milton  Far.  Lost,  IX,  483 :  "  Whose  [=  Adam's]  higher  intellectual  more 
I  shun  [than  Eve's]." 
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Specimen  Extracts  from  the  *' Gouernour". 
I 

[On  Puritans.] 
. .  there  be  some  that  by  dissimulation  can  ostent  or  shewe 
a  highe  grauitie,  mixte  with  a  sturdy  entretaynement  and 
faeion,  exilinge  them  selfes  from  all  pleasure  and  recreation, 
frowninge  and  grutchinge  at  eueiy  thinge  wherin  is  any  myrthe 
or  solace,  all  though  it  be  honeste;  tauntinge  and  rebuking 
iraraoderately  them  with  whome  they  be  nat  contented;  naminge 
them  selfes  therfore  playne  men,  all  though  they  do  the 
semblable  and  often  tymes  wars  in  their  owne  houses.  And 
by  a  simplicitie  and  rudenes  of  spekynge,  with  long  deliberation 
iised  in  the  same,  they  pretende  the  high  knowlege  of  counsayle 
to  be  in  them  onely.  And  in  this  wise  pytchinge  their  nette 
of  adulation  they  intrappe  the  noble  and  vertuous  harte,  which 
onely  beholdeth  their  fayned  seueritie  and  counterfayte  wise- 
dome,  and  the  rather  by  cause  this  maner  of  flatery  is  mooste 
unlyke  to  that  whiche  is  eommunely  used. 

(Croft's  ed.  II,  183—4;  Watson's  ed.  192— 3.) 

II 

Wherfore  gentylmens  children 
seldome  haue  sufficient  lernynge. 

The  thirde  cause  of  this  hyndrance  is  neglygence  of  parentes, 
whiche  I  do  specially  note  in  this  poynt;  there  haue  bene 
diuers,  as  well  gentill  men  as  of  the  nobilitie,  that  diliting  to 
haue  their  sonnes  excellent  in  lernynge  haue  prouided  for  them 
Conny nge  maysters,  who  substancially  haue  taught  them  gramer, 
and  very  wel  instructed  them  to  speake  latine  elegantly,  wherof 
the  parentes  haue  taken  moche  delectation;  but  whan  they 
haue  had  of  grammer  sufficient  and  be  comen  to  the  age  of 
xiiii  yeres,  and  do  approche  or  drawe  towarde  the  astate  of 
man,  whiche  age  is  called  mature  or  ripe,  (wherin  nat  onely 
the  Saide  lernyng  coutinued  by  moche  experience  shal  be  per- 
fectly  digested,  and  confirmed  in  perpetuall  remembrance,  but 
also  more  seriouse  lernyng  contayned  in  other  lyberall  sciences, 
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and  also  philosophy,  wolde  then  be  lerned)  the  parentes,  that 
thinge  nothinge  regarding,  but  being  suffised  that  their  children 
can  onely  speke  latine  proprely,  or  make  verses  with  out  mater 
or  sentence,  they  from  thens  forth  do  suifre  them  to  liue  in 
idleness,  or  eis,  putting  them  to  seruice,  do,  as  it  were,  banisshe 
them  from  all  vertuous  study  or  exercise  of  that  whiche  they 
before  lerned;  so  that  we  may  beholde  diuers  yonge  gentill 
men,  who  in  their  infancie  and  childehode  were  wondred  at 
for  their  aptness  to  lernyng  and  prompt  speakinge  of  elegant 
latine,  whieh  nowe,  beinge  men,  nat  onely  haue  forgotten  their 
congruite,!)  (as  is  the  commune  worde),  and  unneth  can  speake 
one  hole  sentence  in  true  latine,  but,  that  wars  is,  hath  all 
lernynge  in  derision,  and  in  skorne  therof  wyll,  of  wantonnesse, 
speake  the  moste  barberously  that  they  can  imagine. 

(Croft's  ed.  I,  115—6;  Watson's  ed.  53—4.) 

III 

[Purpose  of  the  worke.] 
As  I  haue  all  redye  affirmed,  the  principall  cause  of  this 
my  litle  entreprise  is  to  declare  an  induction  or  meane,  howe 
children  of  gentill  nature  or  disposition  may  be  trayned  in  to 
the  way  of  vertue  with  a  pleasant  faciiitie.  And  for  as  moche 
as  it  is  very  expedient  that  there  be  mixte  with  Studie  some 
honest  and  moderate  disporte,  or  at  the  lest  way  recreation, 
to  recomforte  and  quicken  the  vitall  spirites,  leste  they  longe 
trauailyng,  or  beinge  moche  occupied  in  contemplation  or 
remembrance  of  thinges  graue  and  seriouse,  mighte  happen  to 
^^  .  be  fatigate,  or  perchance  oppressed.  And  therfore 
'''  '  Tulli,  who  uneth  founde  euer  any  tyme  vacaunte  from 
Studie,  permitteth  in  bis  firste  boke  of  Offices  that  men  maye 
use  play  and  disporte,  yet  nat  withstandinge  in  suche  wyse 
as  they  do  use  slepe  and  other  maner  of  quiete,  whan  they 
haue  sufficiently  disposed  ernest  maters  and  of  waighty  im- 
portaunce.2) 
(Croft's  ed.  I,  2S8— 9;  Watson's  ed.  95—6.) 

0  Congruite  =  grammatical  concordance  (Croft's  glossary). 

2)  Ludo  autem  et  joco  uti  illo  quidem  licet;  sed  (sicut  somno,  et 
quietibus  ceteris)  tum,  cum  gravibus  seriisque  rebus  satisfecerimus.  — 
De  Off.  IIb.  i.  cap.  29.    (Croft's  note.) 


IV 

Ingratitnde. 

The  moste  damnable  vice  and  moste  agayne  iustice,  in  myne 
oppiniou,  is  ingratitude,  commenly  ealled  unkyndnesse. . . . 

(Croft's  ed.  II,  16G.) 

Suche  kyndenesse  haue  [sie]  ben  founden  in  dogges,  that 
they  haue  nat  onely  dyed  in  defendinge  their  maisters,  but 
also  some,  after  that  their  maisters  haue  died,  or  ben  slayue, 
haue  abstayned  from  meate,  and  for  famine  haue  died  by 
their  maisters. 

Plini  remerabreth  of  a  dogge,  whiche  in  Epiro  (a  contray 
of  Greece)  so  assaulted  the  murdrer  of  his  maister  in  a  great 
assembly  of  people,  that,  with  barkynge  and  bitynge  hym,  he 
compelled  him  at  the  laste  to  confesse  his  offence.  The  dogge 
also  of  one  Jayson,  his  maister  beinge  slayne,  wolde  neuer 
eate  meate  but  died  for  hunger.  Many  semblable  tokens  of 
kindnesse  Plini  reherceth,  but  principally  one  of  his  owne  tyme 
worthie  to  be  here  remembred. 

Whan  execution  shulde  be  done  on  one  Titus  Habinius  and 
his  seruauntes,  one  of  them  had  a  dogge,  whiche  mought  neuer 
be  driuen  from  the  prison,  nor  neuer  wolde  departe  from  his 
maisters  body,  and,  whan  it  was  taken  from  the  place  of 
execution,  the  dogge  houled  most  lamentably,  beinge  compased 
with  a  great  nombre  of  people;  of  whome  whan  one  of  them 
had  caste  meate  to  the  dogge,  he  brought  and  laide  it  to  the 
mouthe  of  his  maister.  And  whan  the  corps  was  throwen  in  to 
the  ryuer  of  Tyber  the  dogge  swamme  after  it,  and,  as  longe 
as  he  mought,  he  inforced  hym  seife  to  bere  and  sustayne  it,  the 
people  scatering  abrode  to  beholde  the  faithfulnesse  of  the  beste.») 
(Croft's  ed.  II,  168—9;  Watson's  ed.,  p.  186—7.) 

1542 

BisHüP  Gardyner. 

The  "  Hundred  Words  '\ 

At  a  meeting  of  Convocation  in  1542  . . .  Gardyner  pre- 

sented  a  list  of  about  a  hundred  Latin  words  which  he  wished 


*)  This  paragrapli  is  translated  from  Pliny. 
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either  retained  in  their  original  form  [in  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Great  Bible]  "  for  their  genuine  and  native  meaning, 
and  for  the  majesty  of  the  matter  in  them  eontained,"  or  "fitly 
Englished  with  the  least  alteration  ".  It  is  very  curious  and 
eignificant;  the  words  are  these:  "  Ecclesia,  poenitentia,  pontifex, 
ancilla,  contritus,  holocausta,  justitia,  justificare,  idiota,  dementa, 
baptizare,  martyr,  adorare,  dignus,  sandalium,  simplex,  tetrarcha, 
sacramentum,  simulacrum,  gloria,  conflictationes,  ceremonia, 
mysterium,  religio,  Spiritus  sanctus,  Spiritus,  merees,  confiteor 
tibi  pater,  panis  propositionis,  eommunio,  perseverare,  dilectus, 
sapientia,  pietas,  presbyter,  lites,  servus,  opera,  sacrificium, 
benedictio,  humilis,  humilitas,  scientia,  gentilis,  synagoga, 
ejicere,  miserieordia,  complacui,  increpare,  distribueretur  orbis, 
inculpatus,  senior,  apocalypsis,  satisfactio,  contentis,  eonscientia, 
peccatum,  peccator,  idolum,  prudentia,  parabola,  magnifieo, 
oriens,  subditus,  didrachma,  hospitalitas,  episcopus,  gratia, 
eharitas,  tyrannus,  concupiscentia,  cisera,i)  apostolus,  apostolatus, 
egenus,  stater,  societas,  zizania,  Christus,  conversari,  profiteor, 
impositio  manuum,  idolatria,  inenarrabilis,  infidelis,  paganus, 
eommilito,  virtutes,  dominationes,  throni,  potestas,  hostia." 

Mombert,  English  Versio7is  of  the  Bible,  1907, 
pp.  230—1. 


1549 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner. 

Obscuritie  and  affeciation  of  writers. 

Folie  speaketh. 

. . .  the  verie  standerdbearers  of  my  bände  .  .  .  cast  it  [i.  e. 
my  name]  in  others  teethe  for  a  great  reproehe.  Suche  men 
therfore,  that  in  deede  are  archdoltes,  and  woulde  be  taken 
yet  for  sages  and  philosophers,  maie  I  not  aptelie  calle  theim 
foolelosophers?  For  as  in  this  behalfe  I  haue  thought  good 
to  borowe  a  littell  of  the  Rethoriciens  of  these  daies,  who 
plainely  thynke  theim  selfes  demygods,  if  lyke  horsleches  thei 
can  shew  two  tongues,  I  meane  to  mingle  their  writings  with 
words  sought  out  of  stränge  langages,  as  if  it  were  alonely 


i)  Misprinted  for  sicera  (see  Prein,  p.  1). 
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thyng  for  theim  to  pondre  theyr  bokes  witb  ynkehorne  termes, 
althoiigh  perchaunce  as  vnaptly  applied,  as  a  gold  rynge  in 
a  sowes  nose.  That  and  if  they  want  suche  farre  fetehed 
vocables,  than  serche  they  out  of  some  rotten  Pamphlet  foure 
or  fyue  disused  woords  of  antiquitee,  therewith  to  darken  the 
senee  vnto  the  reader,  to  the  ende,  that  who  so  vnderstandeth 
theim,  maie  vepute  hym  seife  for  more  cunnyng,  and  litterate : 
and  who  so  dooeth  not,  shall  so  muehe  the  rather  yet  esteeme 
it  to  be  some  high  mattier,  because  it  passeth  bis  learnyng. 
For  this  is  truely  not  the  least  of  my  pleasant  propretees,  to 
make  men  euer  sette  moste  störe  by  straunge  and  outlandisshe 

thyngs. 

Translation  (1549)  of  Erasmus'  Fraise  of  Folie  1511), 
leaf  Aiij  and  verso. 


1553 
Thomas  Wilson. 
Piaines  what  it  is.i) 
Emong  al  other  lessons  this  should  first  be  learned,  y*  we 
neuer  affeet  any  straüge  ynkehorne  termes,  but  so  speake  as 
is  commonly  receiued:  neither  sekyng  to  be  ouer  fiue,  nor  yet 
liuyng  ouer  carelesse,  vsyng  our  speache  as  most  men  do. 
&  ordryng  our  wittes,  as  the  fewest  haue  doen.  Some  seke  so 
farre  for  outiädishe  Englishe,  that  thei  forget  altogether  their 
mothers  läguage.  And  I  dare  swere  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  aliiie,  thei  were  not  able  to  teil,  what  thei  say, 
&  yet  these  tine  Englishe  Clerkes,  wil  saie  thei  speake  in  their 
mother  tongue,  if  a  mä  should  Charge  the  for  coüterfeityng 
the  kynges  English.  Some  farre  iorneid  ientleme  at  their 
returne  home,  like  as  thei  loue  to  go  in  forrein  apparell,  so 
thei  wil  pouder  their  talke  w^  ouersea  läguage.  He  that 
cometh  lately  out  of  France,  wil  talke  Freche  English,  &  neuer 
blushe  at  the  matter.  Another  choppes  in  with  Angleso  Italiano: 
the  lawyer  wil  störe  bis  stomach  with  the  pratyng  of  Pedlers.^) 


^)  Sidenote  in  the  original.    Piaines  =  plainness. 
2)  E.  Phillips,  in  his  dictionary  A  New  TVorW  of  English  Words  (1658), 
defines  "Jargon"  as  "the  same  as  Gibbrish,  or  Pedlars  French". 
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The  Auditoiir  in  makyng  his  accompt  and  rekenyng,  cometh 
in  with  sise  sould,  and  cater  denere,  for  vi.  s  iiij.  d.  The  fine 
Courtier  wil  talke  nothyng  but  Chaucer.  The  misticall  wise 
menne,  and  Poeticall  Clerkes,  will  speake  nothyng  but  quaint 
prouerbes,  and  blynd  allegories,  delityng  muche  in  their  awne 
darkenesse,  especially,  when  none  can  teil  what  thei  dooe  saie. 
The  vnlearned  or  foolishe  phantasticall,  that  smelles  but  of 
learnyng  (suche  felowes  as  haue  seen  learned  men  in  their 
daies)  will  so  latine  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  eannot  but 
wonder  at  their  talke,  and  thynke  surely  thei  speake  by  some 
Reuelacion.  I  know  them  that  thynke  Rhetorique,  to  stände 
wholy  vpon  darke  woordes,  and  he  that  can  catche  an  ynke 
hörne  terme  by  the  taile,  hym  thei  compt  to  bee  a  fine  Englishe 
man,  and  a  good  Rhetotician  [sie]  And  the  rather  to  set  out 
this  folie,  I  will  adde  here  suche  a  letter,  as  Willyam  Sommer 
himself,  could  not  make  a  better  for  that  purpose.  Some  will 
thinke  and  swere  to,  that  there  was  neuer  any  suche  thyng 
writte,  well  I  wil  not  force  any  man  to  beleue  it,  but  I  will 
saie  thus  muche,  and  abide  by  it  to,  the  like  haue  been  made 
heretofore,  and  praised  aboue  the  Moone. 

An  ynkehorne  letter.i) 
Ponderyug,  expedyng,  and  reuolutyng  with  my  seif  your 
ingent  affabilitie,  and  ingenious  capacitee,  for  mundane  affaires: 
I  eannot  but  celebrate  and  extolle  your  magnificall  dexteritee, 
aboue  all  other.  For  how  could  you  baue  adopted  suche 
illustrate  prerogatiue,  and  dominicall  superioritee,  if  the  fecun- 
ditee  of  your  ingenie  had  not  been  so  fertile,  &  woüderfull 
pregnaunt.  Now  therfore  beeyng  accersited,  to  suche  splendent 
renoume,  &  dignitee  splendidious:  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
adiuuate  suche  poore  adnichilate  orphanes,  as  whilome  wäre 
cödisciples  with  you,  and  of  antique  familiaritie  in  Lincolne 
shire.  Emong  whom  I  beeyng  a  Scholasticall  panion,  obtestate 
your  sublimitee  to  extoll  myne  infirmitee.  There  is  a  sacerdotall 
dignitee  in  my  natiue  countrey,  contiguate  to  me,  where  I  now 
contemplate:  whiche  your  worshipfull  benignitee,  could  sone 
impetrate  for  me,  if  it  would  like  you  to  extend  your  scedules, 


')  Sidenote  in  the  original. 
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and  collaude  me  in  them  to  the  right  honorable  lorde  Chauncellor, 
or  rather  Archigrämacian  of  Euglande.  You  knowe  my  literature, 
you  knowe  the  pastorall  promocion,  I  obtestate  your  clemeneie, 
to  inuigilate  thus  muche  for  me,  accordyng  to  my  confidenee, 
and  as  you  knowe  my  condigne  merites,  for  suche  a  compendious 
liuyng.  But  now  I  relinquishe  to  fatigate  your  intelligence 
with  any  more  friuolous  verbositie,  and  therfore  he  that 
rules  the  climates  be  euermore  your  beautreux,i)  your  fortresse, 
and  your  bulwarke.    Amen. 

What  wise  mä  readyng  this  letter,  will  not  take  him  for 
a  very  Caulfe,  that  made  it  in  good  earnest,  &  thought  by  his 
ynkepot  termes,  to  get  a  good  personage. . . . 

Now  whereas  wordes  be  receiued,  aswell  Greke  as  Latine, 
to  set  furthe  our  meanyng  in  thenglishe  tongue,  either  for  lacke 
of  Store,  or  eis  because  wee  would  enriche  the  language:  it  is 
well  doen  to  vse  them,  and  no  man  therin  can  be  charged  for 
any  affectacion,  when  all  other  are  agreed  to  folowe  the  same 
waie.  [Such  are]  letters  patentes  . . .  Communion  . . .  prerogatiue. 
The  Arte  of  Rhetorike,  1553  ed.,  fol.  86  i— 87  ii. 

[I  append  a  passage  which  shows  Wilson  putting  these 
opinions  into  practice: — ] 

Temperaunce. 
Temperaunce  is  a  measuryng  of  affeccions,  accordyng  to  the 
will  of  reason,  and  a  subduyng  of  luste  vnto  the  Square  of 
honestie.  Yea,  and  what  one  thyng  doth  soner  mitigate  the 
immoderate  passions  of  our  nature,  then  the  perfeet  knowlege 
of  right  and  wrong  and  the  iuste  execucion  appoyncted  by  a 
lawe,  for  asswagyng  the  wilfuU?  Of  this  vertue  there  are 
three  partes, 

Sobrietie. 

lentlenesse. 

Modestie. 

Ibid.,  fol.  19  ii. 


1)  =.  buttress. 
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1557 

Sir  John  Cheke. 

A  Letter  of  Syr  J.  Cheekes 

To  his  loving  frind  Mayster 

Thomas  Hoby. 


I  am  of  this  ppinion  that  our  own  tung  shold  be  written 
cleane  and  pure,  vnmixt  and  vnmangeled  with  borowing  of 
other  tunges,  wherein  if  we  take  not  heed  bi  tijm,  euer  bor- 
owing and  neuer  payeng,  she  shall  be  fain  to  keep  her  bouse 
as  bankrupt.  For  then  doth  our  tung  naturallie  and  praisablie 
vtter  her  meaning,  wben  she  bouroweth  no  conterfeitness  of 
other  tunges  to  attire  her  seif  withall,  but  vseth  plainlie  her 
own  with  such  shift,  as  nature  craft,  experiens,  and  folowing 
of  other  excellent  doth  lead  her  vnto,  and  ifshe  want  at  ani 
tijm  (as  being  vnperfight  she  must)  yet  let  her  borow  with  suche 
bashfulnes,  that  it  mai  appeer,  that  if  either  the  mould  of  our 
own  tung  could  serue  vs  to  fascion  a  woord  of  our  own,  or  if 
the  old  denisoned  wordes  could  content  and  ease  this  neede 
we  wold  not  boldly  venture  of  vnknowen  wordes  This  I  say 
not  for  reproof  of  you,  who  haue  scarslie  and  necessarily  vsed 
whear  oecasion  serueth  a  stränge  word  so,  as  it  seemeth  to 
grow  out  of  the  matter  and  not  to  be  sought  for  . . . 

16  of  luly,  1557  Yours  assured 

Joan  Cheek. 

Arber's  Reprint  of  R.  Ascham's  Scholemaster, 
Introduction,  p.  5. 

1562 

Richard  Eden. 

[Borrowed  Words  in  Translations.] 

And  wheras   the  Master  of  Savoye   tolde   me  that  your 

Honour  sumwhat  Doubted  that  the  booke  coulde  not  be  trans- 

lated  into  the  Englysshe  toonge,  I  assure  you  Honour  that  this 

I  Dare  saye  without  arrogancie,  that  to  translate  the  variable 

Historie  of  Plinie  into   our  toonge,   I  wolde  be   ashamed   to 

borowe  so   muche  of  the  Latine  as  he  Dothe  of  the  Greke, 
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althowgb  the  Latine  toonge  be  aecompted  ryche,  and  the 
Englysshe  indigent  and  barbaroiis,  as  it  hatbe  byn  in  tyme 
past,  muche  more  tben  it  nowe  is,  before  it  was  enriched  and 
amplified  by  sundry  bookes  in  manner  of  all  artes  translated 
owt  of  Latine  and  other  toonges  into  Englysshe.  And  it  is 
not  vnknowen  vnto  your  Honour  that  the  Latins  reeeaving 
bothe  the  science  of  philosophie  and  physike  of  the  Grekes, 
Do  still  for  the  most  parte  in  all  ther  translacions  vse  the 
Greke  names ,  in  so  muche  that  for  the  better  vnderstandyng  of 
them  one  Otto  Brumfelsius,  a  learned  man,  hathe  a  large  booke 
Intiteled  Onomasticon  mediciiioß  . .  .  Agen,  it  is  not  vnknowen 
vnto  your  Honour  that  ons  all  toonges  were  barbarous  and 
needie,  before  the  knowleage  of  thinges  browght  in  plentie 
of  vvoordes  and  names.  Wherby  it  maye  well  appeare  that 
men  in  the  first  age  of  the  worlde,  had  a  shorte  language, 
consistinge  of  fewe  woordes:  which  euer  after  increased  by 
the  knowleage  and  inuention  of  thinges.  Exereise  also  maketh 
suche  woordes  familier,  which  at  the  first  were  Difficulte  to 
be  vnderstode.  ffor  children  at  the  first  (as  saithe  Aristotle) 
caule  all  men  fathers.  But  shortely  after  by  exereise,  caule 
them  by  there  names.  And  I  haue  learned  by  experienee, 
that  the  maryners  vse  manye  Englysshe  woordes  which  were 
as  vnknowen  vnto  me  as  the  Chaldean  toonge  before  I  was 
conuersant  with  them.  It  maye  therfore  suffice  that  the  woordes 
and  termes  of  artes  and  sciences  be  knowen  to  the  professours 
thereof,  as  partely  by  experienee,  and  partely  by  the  help  of 
dictionaries  describing  them.  Per  proprium,  genus,  et  differentiam, 
as  the  logitians  teache,  and  as  Georgius  Agricola  vseth  to  do 
in  the  Germanye  toonge :  which  as  well  in  that  parte  of  philo- 
sophie as  in  all  other,  was  barbarous  and  indigent  before  it 
was  by  longe  experienee  browght  to  perfection. 

From  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  brother  -  in-law  to 
Sir  John  Cheke;  quoted  by  Arber,  First 
Three  English  Books  on  America,  preface, 
pp.  xliii  aud  xliv. 
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c.  1570 

Sir  HuMPHREY  Gilbert. 

Queen  Elizabeths  Achademy. 

[Lansdowne  MS.  98,  art.  1,  leaf  2.    Probably  laid  before  the  queen  about 
the  year  1570:  FurüivaU's  note  p.  ii  2.] 

The  ereetion  of  an  Achademy  in  London  for  educacion  of  her 
Maiestes  Wardes,  and  other  the  youth  of  nobility  and 
gentlemen.  [p.  1.] 


Also  there  shalbe  one  who  shall  reade  and  teache  bothe 
Logicke  and  Rhetorick  . . . 

Note. 

When  the  Orator  shall  practize  bis  schollers  in  the  exercize 
thereof  he  shall  chiefly  do  yt  in  Orations  made  in  English,  both 
politique  and  militare,  taking  occasions  owt  of  Disco wrses  of 
historieSj  approving  or  reproving  the  matter,  not  onely  by 
reason,  but  also  with  Ihe  examples  and  stratagemmes  both 
antick  and  moderne,  ffor  of  what  Comodity  such  vse  of  arte 
wilbe  in  our  tounge  may  partely  be  seene  by  the  scholasticall 
rawnesse  of  some  newly  Commen  from  the  vniuersities:  besides, 
in  what  langnage  soeuer  learninge  is  attayned,  the  apliaunce 
to  vse  is  principally  in  the  vulgare  speach,  as  in  preaching, 
in  parliament,  in  Cownsell,  in  Commysion,  and  other  offices 
of  Common  Weale.  I  omitt  to  shewe  what  ornament  will 
therby  growe  to  our  tounge,  and  how  able  yt  will  appeare 
for  strengthe  and  plenty  when,  by  such  exercizes,  learning 
shall  haue  brought  vnto  yt  Choyse  of  wordcs,  the  building  of 
sentences,  the  garnishmente  of  figures,  and  other  beautyes  of 
Oratorie,  —  Wherevpon  I  haue  heard  that  the  famous  knight 
Sir  lohn  Checke  devised  to  haue  declamacions,  and  other  such 
exercizes,  sometimes  in  the  vniuersities  performedin  English. 

[P-  2.] 


Also  there   shalbe   one  keeper  of  the   Liberarie   of  the 
Achademy  .  . 

Note. 

All  Printers  in  England   shall   for   ever   be  Charged   to 
deliuer  into  the  Liberary  of  the  Achademy,   at  their   owne 
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Charges,  one  Copy,  well  bownde,  of  euery  booke,  proclamacion, 
or  pamflette,  that  they  shall  printe.  [p.  8.] 


Certaine  Orders  to  obserued. 

All  the  fforesaid  publique  Readers  of  arte  and  the  common 
lawes  shall  once  within  every  six  yeares  set  forth  some  new 
bookes  in  printe,  according  to  their  severall  professions. 

Also  every  one  of  those  which  shall  publiquely  teache 
any  of  the  languages  as  afforesaid  [Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  High  Dutch],  shall  once  every  3  yeares 
publishe  in  printe  some  Translation  into  the  English  tounge  of 
some  good  worke,  as  neare  as  may  be  for  the  advawncing  of 
those  things  which  shalbe  practized  in  the  said  Achademy. 

All  which  bookes  shall  for  ever  be  entituled  as  set  forth 
by  the  gentlemen  of  Queene  Elizabethes  Achademy,  wherby 
all  the  nations  of  the  worlde  shall,  once  every  6  yeares 
[?months]  at  the  farthest,  receaue  greate  benefitt,  to  your 
highnes  immortall  fame.  [p.  9.] 

From  the  EETS.  repriüt  (Extra  Series  No.  8),  ed.  Furnivall,  1869. 

1573 
Arthur  Golding. 
[Orthograpliy.] 
But  were  there  once  a  sound  Orthographye 
Set  out  by  lerning  and  aduysed  skill, 
(Which  certesse  might  be  done  füll  easilye) 
And  then  confirmed  by  the  Souereines  will, 
(For  eise  woold  blynd  and  cankered  custome  still 
His  former  errors  wilfully  maynteyne 
And  bring  us  to  his  Chaos  backe  ageyne:) 

No  doubt  but  men  should  shortly  finde  there  is 
As  perfect  order,  as  firme  certeintie, 
As  grounded  rules  to  trie  out  things  amisse 
As  much  sweete  grace,  as  great  varietie 
Of  wordes  and  phrases,  as  good  quantitie 
For  verse  or  prose  in  Inglish  euery  way, 
As  any  comen^)  Language  hath  this  day. 


0  Cp.  line  20. 

Studien  zur  engl.  Phil.    XLI. 
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And  were  w6e  giuen  as  well  to  like  oure  owne, 
And  for  too  clense  it  from  the  noysome  w6ede 
Of  affectation  which  hath  ouergrowne 
Ungraeiously  the  good  and  uatiue  s6ed, 
As  for  to  boiTow  where  w^e  haue  no  neede: 

It  would  pricke  n^ere  the  learnedi)  tungs  in  strength, 
Perchaunce  and  match  m6e  some  of  them  at  length. 
''To  the  Reader"  of  Baret's  Aluearie,  1573, 
stanzas  10—12. 


1573—1580 

Gabriel  Harvey. 

From  the  Letter- Book. 

What  thoughe  Italye,  Spayne,  and  Fraunce,  rauisshed  with 
a  certayne  glorious  and  ambitious  desier  (your  gallantshipp 
would  peraduenture  terme  it  zeale  and  deuotion)  to  sett  oute 
and  aduaunce  ther  owne  languages  aboue  the  very  Greake  and 
Lattin,  if  it  were  possible,  and  standinge  altogither  vppon. 
termes  of  honour  and  exquisite  formes  of  speaches,  karriinge 
a  certayne  braue  niagnificent  grace  and  maiestye  with  them, 
do  so  highly  and  honorablely  esteeme  of  ther  countrye 
poets,  reposing  on  greate  parte  of  their  souraigne  glory  and 
reputation  abroade  in  the  worlde  in  the  famous  writings  of 
their  nobblist  wittes?  What  though  you  and  a  thousand 
such  nurrishe  a  strenge  imagination  amongst  yourselues  that 
Alexander,  Scipio,  Caesar,  and  most  of  ower  honorablist  and 
worthyest  captaynes  had  neuer  bene  that  they  were  but 
for  pore  blinde  Honaer?  What  thoughe  it  hath  vniuersally 
bene  the  practisse  of  the  floorishingist  States  and  most  politique 
commonwelthes,  from  whence  we  borrowe  our  substantiallist 
and  most  materiall  prseceptes  and  examples  of  wise  and  con- 
siderate  gouernement,  to  make  the  very  most  of  ther  vulgare 
tunges,  and  togither  with  there  seigniorys  and  dominions  by 
all  meanes  possible  to  amplifye  and  enlarge  them,  deuisinge 
all  ordinarye  and  extraordinarye  helpes,  both  for  the  polisshinge 


1)  Cp.  liüe  14. 
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and  refininge  of  thera  at  home,  and  alsoe  for  the  spreddinge 
and  dispersinge  of  them  abroade?  Wliat  though  11  Magnifico 
Segnior  Beniuolo  hath  notid  this  amongst  bis  politique  Discourses 
and  matters  of  state  and  gouernemente,  that  the  most  couragious 
and  valorous  minds  haue  euermore  bene  where  was  most 
furniture  of  eloquence,  and  greatist  stoare  of  notable  orators 
and  famous  Poets?  What,  a  goddes  name,  passe  we  what  was 
dun  in  ruinous  Athens  or  decayid  ßoome  a  thousand  or  twoe 
thousande  yeares  agoe?  Doist  thou  not  ouersensibely  perceiue 
that  the  markett  goith  far  otherwise  in  Inglande,  wherein 
nothinge  is  reputid  so  eontemptible,  and  so  baselye  and  vilely 
accountid  of,  as  whatsoeuer  is  taken  for  Inglishe,  whether  it  be 
handsum  fasshions  in  apparrell,  or  seemely  and  honorable  in 
behauiour,  or  choise  wordes  and  phrases  in  speache,  or  anye 
notable  thinge  eise  in  effecte  that  sauorith  of  our  owne  cun- 
trye  and  is  not  ether  merely  or  mixtely  outlandishe? 

From  G.  Gregory  Smith's  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  (1904). 
Vol.  I,  pp.  123—124. 
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George  Gascoigne. 
[Loanwords  and  Mouosyllables.] 
5.  Here  by  the  way  1  thinke  it  not  amisse  to  forewarne 
you  that  you  thrust  as  few  wordes  of  many  sillables  into 
your  verse  as  may  be:  and  herevnto  1  might  alledge  many 
reasons:  first  the  most  auncient  English  wordes  are  of  one 
sillable,  so  that  the  more  monasyllables  that  you  vse,  the  truer 
Englishman  you  shall  seeme,  and  the  lesse  you  shall  smell  of 
the  Inkehorne.  .  . 

9.   Also  asmuche  as  may  be,  eschew  straunge  words,  or 

ohsoleta  et  inusitata,  vnlesse  the  Theame  do  giue  iust  oceasion : 

marie  in  some  places  a  straunge  werde  doth  drawe  attentiue 

reading,  but  yet  I  would  haue  you  therein   to  vse  discretion. 

From  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction,  concerning  the 

making  ofvetse  or  ryme  in  English,  vvritten 

at  the  request   of  Master  Edouardo  Donati. 

(Arber  repr.) 
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1579 
E.  K. 

The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  ^'The  Shepheards  Calendar". 

...And  firste  of  the  wordes  to  speake,  I  graunt  they  be 
something  hard,  and  of  most  men  vniised,  yet  both  English, 
and  also  vsed  of  most  excellent  Authors  and  most  famoiis 
Poetes.i)  In  whom,  whenas  this  our  Poet  hath  bene  much 
traueiled  and  throughly  redd,  how  could  it  be  (as  that  worthy 
Oratour  sayde)  but  that  Walking  in  the  sonne,  although  for 
other  cause  he  walked,  yet  needes  he  mought  be  sunburnt; 
and,  hauing  the  sound  of  those  auncient  Poetes  still  ringing 
in  his  eares,  he  mought  needes,  in  singing,  hit  out  some  of 
theyr  tunes.  But  whether  he  vseth  them  by  such  casualtye 
and  custome,  or  of  set  purpose  and  choyse,  as  thinking  them 
fittest  for  such  rusticall  rudenesse  of  shepheards,  either  for 
that  theyr  rough  sounde  would  make  his  rymes  more  ragged 
and  rustical,  or  eis  because  such  olde  and  obsolete  wordes 
are  most  vsed  of  country  folke,  sure  I  think,  and  think  I  think 
not  amisse,  that  they  bring  great  grace,  and,  as  one  would, 
say,  auctoritie  to  the  verse.  For  albe,  amongst  many  other 
faultes,  it  specially  be  obiected  of  Valla  against  Linie,  and  of 
other  against  Saluste,  that  with  ouer  much  studio  they  afFect 
antiquitie,  as  coueting  thereby  credence  and  honor  of  eider 
yeeres,  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  and  eke  the  most  learned  are  of 
the  lyke,  that  those  auncient  solemne  wordes  are  a  great 
Ornament,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other;  the  one  labouring 
to  set  forth  in  hys  worke  an  eternall  image  of  antiquitie,  and 
the  other  carefully  discoursing  matters  of  grauitie  and  im- 
portaunce.  For,  if  my  memory  faile  not,  Tullie,  in  that  booke 
wherein  he  endeuoureth  to  set  forth  the  paterne  of  a  perfect 
Oratour,  sayth  that  ofttimes  an  auncient  werde  maketh  the 
style  seeme  graue,  and  as  it  were  reuerend,  no  otherwise  then 
we  honour  and  reuerence  gray  heares,  for  a  certein  religious 
regard  which   we  haue  of  old  age.    Yet  nether  euery  where 


1)  Sir  P.  Sidney  writes,  in  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie  (c.  1583):  That 
same  framing  of  his  stile  to  an  old  rustick  language  I  dare  not  alowe, 
sith  ueither  Theocritus  in  Greeke,  Virgill  in  Latine,  nor  Sanazar  in  Italiau 
did  aflfect  it.  G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethati  öritical  Essays  1, 19G. 
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mnst  old  words  be  stuffed  in,  nor  ihe  common  Dialecte  and 
maner  of  speaking  so  corrupted  therby,  that,  as  in  old  build- 
ings,  it  seme  disorderly  and  ruinous.  But  all  as  in  most  ex- 
quisite pictiires  they  vse  to  blaze  and  portraict  not  onely  the 
daintie  lineaments  of  beautye,  but  also  rounde  about  it  to 
shadow  the  rüde  thickets  and  craggy  clifts,  that,  by  the  base- 
nesse  of  such  parts,  more  excellency  may  accrew  to  the 
principall;  for  oftimes  we  fynde  ourselues,  I  knowe  not  how, 
singularly  delighted  with  the  shewe  of  such  naturall  rudenesse, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order.  Euen  so 
doe  those  rough  and  harsh  termes  enlumine,  and  make  more 
cleariy  to  appeare,  the  brightnesse  of  braue  and  glorious  words. 
So  oftentimes  a  dischorde  in  Musick  maketh  a  comely  eon- 
cordaunce :  so  great  delight  tooke  the  worthy  Poete  Alceus  to 
behold  a  blemish  in  the  ioynt  of  a  wel  shaped  body.  But  if 
any  will  rashly  blame  such  bis  purpose  in  choyse  of  old  and 
vnwonted  words,  him  may  I  more  iustly  blame  and  condemne, 
or  of  witlesse  headinesse  in  iudging  or  of  heedelesse  hardi- 
nesse  in  condemning;  for,  not  marking  the  compasse  of  hys 
bent,  he  wil  iudge  of  the  length  of  bis  cast :  for  in  my  opinion 
it  is  one  special  prayse  of  many  whych  are  dew  to  this  Poete, 
that  he  hath  laboured  to  restore,  as  to  theyr  rightfull  heritage, 
such  good  and  naturall  English  words  as  haue  ben  long  time 
out  of  vse  and  almost  cleane  disherited.  Which  is  the  onely 
cause  that  our  Mother  tonge,  which  truely  of  it  seif  is  both 
ful  enough  for  prose  and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long 
time  ben  counted  bare  and  barrein  of  both.  Which  default 
when  as  some  endeuoured  to  salue  and  recure,  they  patched 
up  the  holes  with  peces  and  rags  of  other  languages,  borrowing 
here  of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  euery  where  of  the 
Latine;  not  weighing  how  il  those  tongues  accorde  with  them- 
selues,  but  much  worse  with  ours:  So  now  they  haue  made 
our  English  tongue  a  gallimaufray  or  hodgepodge  of  al  other 
speches.  Other  some,  not  so  wel  sene  in  the  English  tonge 
as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  if  they  happen  to  here  an  olde 
word,  albeit  very  naturall  and  significant,  crye  out  streightway 
that  we  speak  no  English,  but  gibbrish,  or  rather  such  as  in 
old  time  Euanders  mother  spake:  whose  first  shame  is,  that 
they  are  not  ashamed,  in  their  own  mother  tonge,  straungers 
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to  be  counted  and  alienes.  The  second  shame,  no  lesse  then 
the  first,  that  what  so  they  vnderstand  not  they  streight  way 
deeme  to  be  scncelesse  and  not  at  al  to  be  vnderstode.  Much 
like  to  the  Mole  in  ^Esopes  fable,  that,  being  blynd  her  seife, 
would  in  no  wise  be  perswaded  that  any  beast  could  see. 
The  last,  more  shameful  then  both,  that  of  their  owne  country 
and  natural  speaeh,  which  together  with  their  Nources  milk 
they  sucked,  they  haue  so  base  regard  and  bastard  iudgement, 
that  they  will  not  onely  theraselues  not  labor  to  garnish  and 
beautifie  it,  but  also  repine  that  of  other  it  shold  be  embellished. 
Like  to  the  dogge  in  the  maunger,  that  him  seife  can  eate 
no  hay,  and  yet  barketh  at  the  hungry  bullock  that  so  faine 
would  feede:  whose  currish  kind,  though  it  cannot  be  kept 
from  barking,  yet  I  conne  them  thanke  that  they  refrain  from 
byting  . .  .  i) 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  I,  128—130. 

. . .  Hereunto  haue  I  added  a  certain  Glosse  or  scholion, 
for  thexposition  of  old  wordes  and  harder  phrases;  which 
maner  of  glosing  and  commenting,  well  I  wote,  wil  seeme 
straunge  and  rare  in  our  tongue:  yet,  for  so  much  as  I  knew 
many  excellent  and  proper  deuises,  both  in  wordes  and  matter, 
would  passe  in  the  speedy  course  of  reading,  either  as  vn- 
knowen  or  as  not  marked,  and  that  in  this  kind,  as  in  other, 
we  might  be  equal  to  the  learned  of  other  nations,  I  thought 
good  to  take  the  paines  vpon  me,  the  rather  for  that  by 
meanes  of  some  familiär  acquaintaunce  I  was  made  priuie  to 
his  counsell . . . 

Ibid.  L  132. 


1)  On  page  194  of  his  History  of  English  Literature,  Arnold  says: 
"  The  reader  will  observe  that  thcre  is  a  wide  interval,  in  respeet  of 
the  polish  and  modern  air  of  the  diction,  between  the  productions  of 
1579  and  those  of  1590  and  1591.  One  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
the  perusal  of  such  a  play  as  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  had  led 
Spenser  to  modify  considerably  his  youthful  theory,  giving  the  preference 
to  the  obsolete  English  of  a  former  age." 
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1581 

George  Pettie. 

[Loanwords  and  Inkhorn  Terms.] 

Tliere  are  some  others  yet  who  will  set  light  by  my 
labours,  becauso  I  write  in  English:  and  those  are  some  nice 
Trauailors,  who  retourne  home  witli  such  queasie  stomacbs, 
that  nothing  will  downe  with  them  but  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  and  though  a  worke  bee  but  meanelie  written  in 
one  of  those  tongues,  and  finelie  translated  into  our  Language, 
yet  they  will  not  sticke  farre  to  preferre  the  Originall  before 
the  Translation:  . . .  For  the  barbarousnesse  of  our  tongue,  I 
must  likewise  saie  that  it  is  much  the  worse  for  them,  and 
some  such  curious  fellowes  as  they  are:  who  if  one  chance 
to  deriue  anie  word  from  the  Latine,  which  is  insolent  to  their 
eares  (as  perchance  they  will  take  that  phrase  to  be)  they 
forthwith  make  a  lest  at  it,  and  tearme  it  an  Inkhorne  tearme. 
And  though  for  my  part  I  vse  those  wordes  as  little  as  anie, 
yet  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  not  vse  them,  and  I  find 
it  a  fault  in  my  seife  that  I  do  not  vse  them:  for  it  is 
in  deed  the  readie  waie  to  inrich  our  tongue,  and  make  it 
copious,  and  it  is  the  waie  which  all  tongues  haue  taken  to 
inrich  themselues :  For  take  the  Latine  wordes  from  the  Spanish 
tongue,  and  it  shall  bee  as  harren  as  most  part  of  their 
Countrie:  take  them  from  the  Italian,  &  and  you  take  away 
in  a  manner  the  whole  tongue:  take  the  frö  the  French,  & 
you  marre  the  grace  of  it:  yea  take  from  the  Latine  it  seife 
the  wordes  deriued  from  the  Greeke,  &  it  shall  not  be  so 
flowing  &  flourishing  as  it  is.  Wherefore  I  meruaile  how  our 
English  tögue  hath  crackt  it  credit,  that  it  may  not  borrow 
of  the  Latine  as  wel  as  other  tongues :  and  if  it  haue  broken, 
it  is  but  of  late,  for  it  is  not  vnknowen  to  all  men,  how  many 
wordes  we  haue  fetcht  from  thence  within  these  few  yeeres, 
which  if  they  should  be  all  counted  inkpot  tearmes,  I  know 
not  how  we  should  speak  anie  thing  without  blacking  our 
raouths  with  inke:  for  what  word  can  be  more  piain  thä  this 
word  (plaine)  &  yet  what  can  come  more  neere  to  the  Latine? 
What  more  manifest  than  (manifest)  ?  &  yet  in  a  manner  Latine : 
What  more  commune  than  (rare),  or  lesse  rare  thä  (commune) 
&  yet  both  of  them  comminge  of  the  Latine?    But  you  will 
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saie,  loDg  vse  liath  made  these  wordes  currant :  and  why  may 
not  vse  doe  as  mucli  for  those  wordes  which  we  shall  now 
deriue?  Why  should  not  we  doe  as  much  for  the  posteritie, 
as  we  baue  receiued  of  the  antiquitie?  and  yet  if  a  thing  he 
of  it  seife  ill,  I  see  not  how  the  oldnesse  of  it  can  make  it 
good,  and  if  it  he  of  it  seife  good,  I  see  not  how  the  newnesse 
of  it  can  make  it  naught:  wherevpon  I  infer,  that  those  wordes 
which  your  seines  confesse  hy  vse  to  he  made  good,  are  good 
the  first  time  they  are  vttered,  and  therefore  not  to  he  iested 
at,  nor  to  he  misliked.  Bat  how  hardlie  so  euer  you  deale 
with  your  tongue,  how  little  so  euer  you  esteeme  it,  I  durste 
my  seife  vndertake  (if  I  were  furnished  with  learning  other- 
wise)  to  write  in  it  as  copiouslie  for  varietie,  as  compendiouslie 
for  breuetie,  as  choicelie  for  words,  as  pithilie  for  sentences, 
as  pleasantlie  for  figures,  &  euerie  waie  as  eloquentlie,  as 
anie  writer  should  do  in  anie  vulgär  tongue  whatsoeuer. 

From  the  ''Preface  to  the  Readers"  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  Guazzo's  Ciuile  Conuersation  1586  (Ist  ed.  1581.) 


1582 

Richard  Stanyhurst. 

Dedication  of  the  Translation  of  the  ">€neid". 

. . .  Theo  ignorant  wyl  imagin  that  thee  passage  was 
nothing  craggye,  in  as  much  as  M..  Phaere  hath  broken  thee 
ice  before  mee :  .  . .  they  are  altogeather  in  a  wrong  box :  con- 
sidering  that  such  woordes  as  fit  M.  Phaer  may  bee  very 
vnapt  for  mee,  which  they  would  confesse,  yf  theyre  skil 
were,  so  much  as  spare,  in  theese  verses.  Further  more,  I 
stand  so  nicelie  on  my  pantofles  that  w^ay,  as  yf  I  could,  yeet 
I  would  not  renne  on  thee  skore  with  M.  Phaer  or  ennie 
oother,  by  borrowing  his  termes  in  so  copious  and  fluent  a 
language  as  eure  English  tongue  is.  And  in  good  sooth  althogh 
thee  gentleman  hath  translated  Virgil  in  too  English  rythme 
with  such  surpassing  excellencie,  as  a  verie  few  (in  my  con- 
ceit)  for  pyckt  and  loftie  wordes  can  burd  hym,  none,  I  am 
wel  assured,  ouergoe  hym:  yeet  hee  hath  rather  dubled  then 
defalckt  oght  of  my  paines,  by  reason  that,  in  conferring  his 
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translation  with  mine,  I  was  forced  too  weede  owt  from  my 
verses  such  choise  woordes  as  were  forestald  by  him,  vnlesse 
tliey  were  so  feeÜDg'  as  oothers  could  not  countreuaile  theyre 
signification :  In  which  case  yt  were  no  reason  too  Sequester 
my  pen  from  theyre  acquaintanee,  considering  that,  as  M.  Phaer 
was  not  thee  iirst  fouuder,  so  hee  may  not  bee  accoumpted 
thee  only  owner  of  such  termes.  Truely  I  am  so  far  from 
embeazling  his  trauailes,  as  that  for  thee  honoure  of  thee 
English  I  durst  vndertake  too  renne  ouer  theese  bookes  agayne, 
and  too  geeue  theym  a  new  liuerie  in  such  different  wise,  as 
they  should  not  iet  with  M.  Phaer  his  badges,  ne  yeet  bee 
clad  with  this  apparaile,  wherewith  at  this  present  they  coom 
furth  atyred.  Which  I  speake  not  of  vanitie,  too  enhaunce 
my  coonning,  but  of  meere  veritie,  too  aduance  thee  riches  of 
eure  speeche  .  . . 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  I,  137 — 8. 


c.  1583 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

An  Apologie  for  Poetrie. 

. . .  But  what?  me  thinkes  I  deserue  to  be  pounded  for 
straying  from  Poetrie  to  Oratorie:  but  both  haue  such  an 
affinity  in  this  wordish  consideration ,  that  I  thinke  this  di- 
gression  will  make  my  meaning  receiue  the  fuller  vnderstand- 
iug:  which  is  not  to  take  vpon  me  to  teach  Poets  howe  they 
should  doe,  but  onely,  finding  my  seife  sick  among  the  reste, 
to  shewe  some  one  or  two  spots  of  the  common  infection 
growne  among  the  most  part  of  Writers:  that,  acknowledging 
our  seines  somewhat  awry,  we  may  bend  to  the  right  vse 
both  of  matter  and  manner;  whereto  our  language  gyueth  vs 
great  occasion,  beeing  indeed  capable  of  any  excellent  exercis- 
ing  of  it.  I  know  some  will  say  it  is  a  mingled  language. 
And  why  not  so  much  the  better,  taking  the  best  of  both  the 
other?  Another  will  say  it  wanteth  Grammer.  Nay  truly,  it 
hath  that  prayse,  that  it  wanteth  not  Grammer:  for  Grammer 
it  might  haue,  but  needes  it  not;  beeing  so  easie  of  it  seife, 
and  so  voyd  of  those  cumbersome  differences  of  Gases,  Genders, 
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Moodes,  and  Tenses,  which  I  thinke  was  a  peece  of  the  Tower 
of  Bahilons  ciirse,  that  a  man  should  be  put  to  schoole  to 
Icarne  bis  motber-tongue.  But  for  tbe  vttering  sweetly  and 
properly  tbe  conceits  of  tbe  minde,  wbicb  is  tbe  end  of  speeeb, 
tbat  batb  it  eqiially  witb  any  otber  tongue  in  tbe  world:  and 
is  particiilerly  bappy  in  compositions  of  two  or  tbree  words 
togetber,  neere  tbe  Greeke,  far  beyond  tbe  Latine:  wbicb  is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  beauties  can  be  in  a  langnage  . . . 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  I,  203—4. 


1592 

Thomas  Nash. 

Strange  Newes,  or  Foure  Letters  Confuted. 

. . .  Tbe  floures  of  your  i)  Fow^e  Letters  it  may  be  I  baue 
ouerlookt  more  narrowlie,  and  done  my  best  deuoire  to  assemble 
tbem  togetber  into  [aj  patbeticall  posie,  wbicb  I  will  bere 
present  to  Maister  Orator  Edge  for  a  Newyeares  gift,  leauing 
tbem  to  bis  ivordie  discretion  to  be  censured  wbetber  tbey  be 
currant  in  inkebornisme  or  no:  Conscious  mind;  canicular 
totes;  egregious  an  argument  —  wben  as  egregious  is  neuer 
vsed  in  Englisb  but  in  tbe  extreame  ill  part;  Ingenuitie; 
louiall  mind;  valorous  Authors;  incJcehorne  aduentures;  incJce- 
hörne  pads;  putatiue  opinions;  putatiues  artists;  energeticall 
persuasions;  Eascallitie;  materiallitie ;  artificiallitie ;  Fantasti- 
callitie;  diuine  Entelechy;  loud  mentery;  deceitfuU  perfidy; 
addicted  to  Tlieory;  the  worlds  great  Incendiarie\  sirenized 
furies;  soueraigntie  immense;  dbundant  Cauteles ;  cautelous 
and  aduentrous;  cordiall  liquor;  Catalinaries  and  Phillipicks; 
perfunctorie  discourses;  Dauids  siveetyies  olimpique;  The  Idee; 
high  and  deepe  Äbisse  of  excellence;  the  only  Vnicorne  of  the 
Muses;  the  Aretinish  mountaine  of  huge  exaggerations ;  the 
gratious  law  of  Amnesty;  amicahle  termes;  amicdble  end; 
effectuate;  addoulce  his  melodie;  Magfic]  polimechany ;  exten- 
siuely  emploid;  precious  Traynment;  Nouellets;  Notorietie; 
negotiation ;  mechanician. 


0  G.  Harvey's. 
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Nor  are  these  all,  for  euerie  third  line  hath  some  of  this 
ouer-rackt  absonisme.  Nor  do  I  altogether  scum  off  all  tliese 
as  the  new  iogendred  fome  of  the  English,  but  allowe  some 
of  them  for  a  neede  to  fiU  vp  a  verse;  as  Traynment,  and 
one  or  two  wordes  more,  which  the  libertie  of  prose  might 
well  haue  spar'd.  In  a  verse,  when  a  worde  of  three  sillables 
cannot  thrust  in  but  sidelings,  to  ioynt  him  euen,  we  are  of- 
tentimes  faine  to  borrowe  some  lesser  quarry  of  elocution  from 
the  Latine,  alwaies  retainiog  this  for  a  principle,  that  a  leake 
of  indesinence,  as  a  leake  in  a  shippe,  must  needly  be  stopt 
with  what  matter  soeuer. 

Chaucers  authoritie  I  am  certaine  shal  be  alleadgd  for  a 
many  of  these  balductums.  Had  Chaucer  liu'd  to  this  age,  I 
am  verily  perswaded  hee  would  haue  discarded  the  tone  hälfe 
of  the  harsher  sort  of  them. 

They  were  the  Oouse  which  ouerflowing  barbarisme,  with- 
drawne  to  her  Scottish  Northren  chaneil,  had  left  behind  her. 
Art,  like  yong  grasse  in  the  spring  of  Chaucers  florishing, 
was  glad  to  peepe  vp  through  any  slime  of  corruption,  to  be 
beholding  to  she  car'd  not  whome  for  apparaile,  trauailing  in 
those  colde  countries.  There  is  no  reason  that  shee,  a  banisht 
Queene  into  this  barraine  soile,  hauing  monarchizd  it  so  long 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romanes,  should  (although  warres 
furie  had  humbled  her  to  some  extremitie)  still  be  constrained, 
when  she  had  recouerd  her  State,  to  weare  the  rohes  of 
aduersitie  [&]  iet  it  in  her  old  rags,  when  she  is  wedded  to 
new  prosperitie.  Vtere  morihus  praeteritis,  saith  Caius  Caesar 
in  Aulus  Gellius,  loquere  verhis  praesentibus  . . . 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  II,  241—3. 
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Gabriel  Harvey. 

Pierce's  Supererogation. 

...   He   is   of  no  reading  in  comparison,  that  doth  not 

acknowledge   euery  terme  in   those  Letters  to   be  autenticall 

English,   and  allow  a  thousand  other  ordinary  Pragmaticall 

termes,  more  straunge  than  the  straungest  in  those  Letters, 
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yet  current  at  occasion.  The  ignorant  Idiot  i)  (for  so  I  will 
l)rooiie  bim  in  very  trutli)  confuteth  the  artificiall  wordes 
which  lie  neuer  read;  but  the  vayne  fellow  (for  so  he  prooueth 
himsclfe  in  word  and  deede)  in  a  pbantasticall  emulation 
presumeth  to  forge  a  raishapen  rablement  of  absurde  and 
ridiculous  wordes,  the  proper  bodges  of  bis  new  fangled  figure, 
called  Foolerisme:  such  as  Inlchornisme,  Absonisme,  the  most 
copious  Carminist,  thy  Carminicall  art,  a  Prouiditore  of  yoimg 
ScJioUars,  a  Corrigidore  of  incongruitie,  a  qucst  of  Caualieros, 
Inamoratos  on  their  worJces,  a  Theologicall  Qiynpanado,  a 
Dromidote  Ergonist,  sacrilegiously  contaminated ,  decrepite 
capacitie,  fictionate  person,  humour  vnconuersalle,  merriments 
vnexildble,  the  horrisonant  pipe  of  inueterate  antiquitie,  and 
a  number  of  such  Inkhornish  phrases,  as  it  were  a  pan  of 
outlandish  coUops,  the  very  bowels  of  bis  profoundest  Schol- 
lerisme.  For  bis  Eloquence  passeth  my  intelligence ,  that 
cleapeth  himselfe  a  Calimunco,  for  pleading  bis  Companions 
cause  in  his  owne  Apology,  and  me  a  Pistlepragmos,  for 
defending  my  frendes  in  my  Letters;  and  very  artificially 
interfuseth  Finicallitie,  sillogistrie,  disputatiue  rights  herma- 
phrodite  phrases,  declamatorie  stiles,  censoriall  moralizers, 
vnlineall  vsurpers  of  iudgement,  infamizers  of  vice,  new 
infringement  to  destitute  the  inditement,  deriding  dunstically, 
hanging  abominationallyy  vnhandsoming  of  diuinityship ,  ab- 
surdifying  of  |;/irase5,  ratifying  of  truthable  and  eligihle 
English,  a  calme  dilatement  of  forivard  harmefuhiesse  and 
bachward  irefuhiesse,  and  how  many  sundry  dishes  of  such 
dainty  fritters?  ...  He  weeneth  himselfe  a  speciall  penman, 
as  he  were  the  headman  of  the  Pamfletting  crew,  next,  and 
immediately  after  Greene :  and  although  he  be  a  barsh  Oratour 
with  his  toungue  (euen  the  filed  Suada  of  Isocrates  wanted 
the  voyce  of  a  Sireu  or  the  sound  of  an  Eccho),  yet  would 
he  seeme  as  line  a  Secretary  with  his  penne  as  euer  was 
Bembus,  in  Latin,  or  Macchiauell  in  Italian,  or  Gueuara  in 
Spanish,  or  Amiot  in  French;  and  with  a  confidence  preasseth 
into  the  rowte  of  that  humorous  ranke  that  affected  the 
reputation  of  supreme  Singularity. 


0  Nashe. 
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...  1  haue  seldome  read  a  more  garisli  or  pibald  stile  in 
any  scribliüg  Inkhornist,  or  tasted  a  more  vnsauory  slaumpaump 
of  wordes  and  sentenees  in  any  sluttish  Pamfletter  that 
denounceth  not  defiance  against  the  rules  of  Oratory  and  the 
directions  of  the  English  Secretary  . . . 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  II,  275  —7. 


1593 

Gabriel  Harvey. 

A  New  Letter  of  Notable  Contents. 

Some  I  know  in  Cambridge,  some  in  Oxford,  some  in 
London,  some  elsewhere,  died  in  the  purest  graine  of  Art  & 
Exercise;  but  a  few  in  either,  and  not  many  in  all,  that 
vndoubtedly  can  do  exeellently  well,  exceedingly  well.  And 
were  they  thoroughly  employed  according  to  the  possibility 
of  their  Learning  &  Industry,  who  can  teil  what  comparison 
this  tongue  might  wage  with  the  most-floorishing  Languages 
of  Europe,  or  what  an  inestimable  crop  of  most  noble  and 
soueraine  fruite  the  band  of  Art  and  the  spirite  of  Emulation 
might  reape  in  a  rieh  and  honorable  field?  Is  not  the  Prose 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  bis  sweet  Arcadia  the  embrodery 
of  finest  Art  and  daintiest  Witt?  Or  is  not  the  Verse  of 
M.  Spencer  in  his  braue  Faery  Queene  the  Virginall  of  the 
diuinest  Muses  and  gentlest  Graces?  Both  delicate  Writers, 
alwayes  gallant,  often  braue,  continually  delectable,  sometimes 
admirable  . . .  Sir  lohn  Cheelces  stile  was  the  hony-bee  of 
Plato,  and  M.  Aschams  Period  the  Syren  of  Isocrates.  His, 
and  his  breath,  the  balme  and  spicknard  of  the  delightfullest 
Tempe.  You^)  may  gesse  whose  meter  I  would  intitle  the 
harpe  of  Orpheus,  or  the  dulcimers  of  Sappho.  And  which  of 
the  Golden  Riuers  iioweth  more  currently  then  the  siluer  streame 
of  the  English  Ariosto  ?  Oh  that  we  had  such  an  English  Tasso : 
and  oh  that  the  worthy  du  Bartas  were  so  endenisoned!  .... 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Cntical  Essays,  II,  282—3. 


')  "my  loving  friend,  John  Wolfe,  priuter  to  the  Cittie". 
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1594 
Thomas  Nashe. 
On  his  own  Style. 

. . .  The  ploddinger  sort  of  unlearned  Zoilists  about  London 
exclaim  that  it  is  a  puft-up  stile  [i.  e.  that  of  his  "  Christ's 
Teares  over  Jerusalenti"],  and  füll  of  prophane  eloquence:  others 
object  unto  me  the  multitude  of  my  boystrous  Compound  wordes, 
and  the  often  coyning  of  Italionate  verbes,  which  end  all  in 
izßy  as  mummianize,  tymjjanize ,  tirannke.  To  the  first  array 
of  my  elumperton  antagonists  this  I  answer  —  that  my  stile 
is  no  otherwise  puft  up,  then  any  mans  should  be  which  writes 
with  any  spirite;  and  whom  would  not  such  a  devine  subject 
put  a  high  ravishte  spirite  into?  For  the  prophanenesse  of  my 
eloquence,  so  they  may  tearme  the  eloquence  of  Sainct  Austin, 
Jerome,  Chrysostome,  prophane,  since  none  of  them  but  takes 
unto  him  faire  [sie  in  Collier;  ?  farre]  more  liberty  of  tropes, 
figures,  and  metaphors,  and  alleadging  heathen  examples  and 
histories. 

To  the  second  rancke  of  reprehenders,  that  complain  of 
my  boystrous  Compound  wordes,  and  ending  my  Italionate 
coyned  verbes  all  in  iee,  thus  I  replie:  that  no  winde  that 
blowes  streng  but  is  boystrous,  no  speech  or  wordes,  of  any 
power  or  force  to  confute  or  persuade,  but  must  be  swelling 
and  boystrous.  For  the  compounding  of  my  wordes,  therein 
I  imitate  rieh  men,  who,  having  gathered  störe  of  white  Single 
money  together,  convert  a  number  of  those  small  little  scutes 
into  great  peeces  of  gold,  such  as  double  pistols  and  Portugues. 
Our  English  tongue,  of  all  languages,  most  swarmeth  with  the 
Single  money  of  monasillables,  which  are  the  onely  scandal 
of  it.  Bookes  written  in  them,  and  no  other,  seeme  like  shop- 
keepers  boxes,  that  contain  nothing  eise  save  hälfe -pence, 
three  farthings  and  two-pences.  Therefore,  what  did  me  I, 
but  having  a  huge  heape  of  those  worthelesse  shreds  of  small 
English  in  my  pia  mater's  purse,  to  make  the  royaller  shew 
with  them  to  mens  eyes,  had  them  to  the  compounders  imme- 
diately,  and  exchanged  them  foure  into  one,  and  others  into 
more,  according  to  the  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
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Come,  my  raaisters,  enure  your  mouths  to  it,  and  never 
trust  me,  but  when  you  have  tride  tlie  commodity  of  carrying 
much  in  a  small  roome,  you  will,  like  the  apothecaries,  use 
more  Compounds  than  simples,  and  graft  wordes  as  men  do 
their  trees,  to  make  them  more  fruitfull.  My  upbraided  Ital- 
ionate  verbes  are  the  least  crime  of  a  thousand,  since  they  are 
growne  in  generali  request  with  every  good  poet. 

Besides,  they  carrie  farre  more  State  with  them  then  any 
other,  and  are  not  hälfe  so  harsh  in  their  desinence  as  the 
cid  hobling  English  verbes  ending  in  r:  they  expresse  more 
then  any  other  verbes  whatsoever,  and  that  substantives  would 
be  quite  barraine  of  verbs,  but  for  that  ending.  The  word 
mummianized,  in  the  beginning  of  my  first  Epistle,  is  shrewdly 
called  in  question,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  conceive, 
but  that  his  true  derivative,  which  is  mummy,  is  somewhat 
obscure  also:  to  phisitions  and  their  confectioners  it  is  as 
familiär  as  mumchance  among  pages,  being  nothing  eise  but 
maus  ilesh  long  buried  and  broyled  in  the  burning  sands 
of  Arabia.  Hereupon  I  have  taken  up  this  phrase  of  Jeru- 
salems mummianized  earth  manured  with  maus  flesh.  Expresse 
who  can  the  same  substance  so  briefly  in  any  other  word  but 
that.  A  man  may  murder  any  thing  if  hee  list  in  the 
mouthing,  and  grinde  it  to  powder  extempore  betwixt  a 
huge  paire  of  jawes,  but  let  a  quest  of  calm  censors  goe  upon 
it  betwixt  the  houres  of  sixe  and  seaven  in  the  morning, 
and  they  will,  in  their  grave  wisdoms,  subscribe  to  it  as 
tollerable  and  signiiicant. 

From  the  epistle  "  To  the  Keader  "  prefixed  to  the 
seeoüd  (1594)  edition  of  T.  Nashe's  "Christ's 
Tears  over  Jerusalem";  reprinted  by  Collier  in 
the  lutroduction  to  Ilarvey's  "Pierce's  Super- 
erogation "  (1593),  No.  7  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Trads,  Temp.  Eliz.  &  Jac.  I. 

9  1595—6 
Richard  Cauew. 
The  Exceliency  of  the  English  Tongue. 
. . .  the  first  and  principall  point  sought  in  euery  Languadge  Four  pointes 
is  that  wee  maye  expresse  the  meaning  of  cur  mindes  aptlye  Languadge. 
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Significancye. 


ech  to  other;  next,  tliat  we  may  doe  it  readilye  witliout  great 
adoo;  theii  fullye,  so  as  others  maye  tliorouglilie  conceiue  us; 
and,  last  of  all,  handsomely,  that  those  to  whome  we  speake 
maye  take  pleasure  in  hearing  vs:  soe  as  what  soeuer  tongue 
will  gaine  tbe  race  of  perfection  must  riinn  on  those  fower 
wheeles,  Significa7icye,  Easynes,  Copiousnes,  &  Sweetnes,  of 
which  the  two  foremost  Importe  a  necessitye,  the  two  latter 
a  delight.  Nowe  if  I  can  proue  that  our  English  Langwadge 
for  all  or  the  most  is  macheable,  if  not  preferable,  before 
any  other  in  vogue  at  this  daye,  I  hope  the  assent  of  any 
impartiall  reeder  will  passe  on  my  side.  And  howe  I  endeuore 
to  performe  the  same  this  short  laboure  shall  manyfest. 

To  beginn  then  with  the  significancye,  it  eonsisteth  in 
the  lettres,  wordes,  and  phrases;  and  because  the  Greeke  and 
Latyne  haue  euer  borne  awaye  the  prerogatiue  from  all 
other  tongues,  they  shall  serue  as  touchstones  to  make  our 
tryall  by. 


Letters. 
Woords. 


Now  for  Significancye  of  wordes,  as  euery  indiuiduum  is 
but  one,  soe  in  our  natiue  Saxon  language,  wee  finde  many 
of  them  suitablye  expressed  by  woordes  of  one  syllable ;  those 
consisting  of  more  are  borrowed  from  other  nations;  the  ex- 
amples  are  infinite,  and  therefore  I  will  omitt  them,  as  suf- 
ficiently  notorious. 


Interiections. 


Compositioue  of 
Wordes 


Growe  from  henee  to  the  Compositione  of  wordes,  and 
therein  our  Languadge  hath  a  peculier  grace,  a  like  significancy, 
and  more  shorte  than  the  Greekes;  for  example  in  Moldwarp 
wee  expresse  the  nature  of  that  beast;  in  handJcercher  the 
thing  and  his  vse;  in  vpright,  that  vertue  by  a  Metaphore; 
in  Wisedome  and  Domsdaye,  soe  many  sentences  as  wordes ;  . . . 
Equiuoca.  Yca,  soc  siguificaut  are  our  wordes,  that  amongst  them  sundry 
Single  ones  serue  to  expresse  diuers  thinges;  as  by  Bill  are 
ment  a  weapon,  a  scroll,  and  a  birdes  beake ;  by  Graue,  sober, 
a  tombe,  and  to  carue;  and  by  light,  marcJce,  match,  file,  sore, 
&  praye,  the  semblable. 

Prouerbes, 

Metajihors.  


Easynes  to  be        Aud  soc  much   for  the  significancye  of  our  Language  in 
meaning ;  nowe  for  his  easynes  in  learning.    The  same  shooteth 
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oute  into  towe  braunches:  the  one  of  otliers  learning  our 
languadge,  the  second  of  our  learning  that  of  others.  For 
the  first  the  most  parte  of  our  wordes  (as  I  haue  touehed) 
are  Monasillables,  and  soe  the  fewer  in  tale,  and  the  sooner 
reduced  to  memorye;  neither  are  we  loden  with  those  declen- 
sions,  flexions,  and  variations,  which  are  incydent  to  many 
other  tongues,  but  a  few  articles  gouerne  all  our  verbes  and 
Nownes,  and  so  wee  neede  a  very  shorte  grammar. 

For  easye  learning  of  other  Languages  by  ours,  lett  these  '''others!^^ 
serue  as  prooifes;  there  are  many  Italyan  wordes  which  the 
Frenehmen  cannot  pronounce,  as  accio,  for  which  hee  sayes 
ashio;  many  of  the  French  which  the  Italian  cann  hardly 
come  awaye  withall,  as  bayller,  chagrin,  postillon;  many  in 
ours  which  neither  of  them  cann  vtter,  as  Hedge,  Water.  Soe 
that  a  straunger  though  neuer  soe  long  conuersant  amongest 
vs  carryeth  euermore  a  watch  woorde  vppon  his  tongue  to 
descrye  him  by,  but  turne  ann  Inglishmann  at  any  time  of 
his  age  into  what  countrey  soeuer,  alloweing  him  dew  respite, 
and  you  shall  see  him  perfitt  soe  well  that  the  Imitation  of 
his  vtteraunce  will  in  nothing  differ  from  the  patterne  of  that 
natiue  Languadge:  the  wante  of  which  towardnes  cost  the 
Ephramites  their  skynnes.  Neither  doth  this  Crosse  my  former 
assertione  of  others  easye  learninge  our  Language,  for  I  meane 
of  the  sence  &  wordes  &  not  touching  the  pronounciation. 

But   I   must   nowe    enter    into    the   lardge   feild   of  our   copiouanes. 
tongues  copiousnes,  and  perhapps  longe  wander  vp  and  downe 
without  finding  easye  way   off  issew,  and  yeat  leaue  many 
partes  thereof  vnsuruayed. 

My  first  prooff  of  our  plentye  I  borowe  from  the  choice  Borrowing  of 
which  is  geuen  vs  by  the  vse  of  diuers  languages.  The 
grounde  of  our  owne  apperteyneth  to  the  old  Saxon,  little 
differing  from  the  present  low  Dutch,  because  they  more  then 
any  of  their  neighbours  haue  hitherto  preserued  that  speach 
from  any  greate  forrayne  mixture.  Heer  amongst,  the  Brittons 
baue  left  diuers  of  their  wordes  entersowed,  as  it  weere 
therby  making  a  continuall  clayme  to  their  Auncient  possession. 
Wee  maye  also  trace  the  footestepps  of  the  Danish  bytter 
(though  not  longe  duringe)  soueraignty  in  these  partes:  and 
the  Romaine  also  imparted  vnto  vs  of  his  Latyne  riches  with 
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noe  sparing  band.  Our  neighbours  the  French  haue  been 
likewise  contented  wee  should  take  vp  by  retayle  aswell 
their  tearmes  and  their  fashions,  or  rather  wee  retaine  yeat 
but  some  remnant  of  that  whieh  onee  beere  bare  all  the 
swaye,  and  daylye  renewe  the  störe.  Soe  haue  our  Italian 
trauilers  brought  vs  acquainted  with  their  sweet  relished 
phrases  which  (soe  their  condicions  crept  not  in  withall)  weere 
the  better  tollerable.  Yea  euen  wee  seeke  to  make  our  good 
of  our  late  Spanish  enymye,  and  feare  as  little  the  hurt  of 
bis  tongue  as  the  dinte  of  bis  sworde.  Seeing  then  wee 
borowe  (and  that  not  shamfully)  from  the  Dutch,  the  Breton, 
the  Romaine,  the  Dane,  the  French,  Italyan,  &  Spanyard,  how 
cann  our  stocke  bee  other  then  exceeding  plentifull?  It  may 
be  obiected  that  such  patching  maketh  Littletons  hotchpot  of 
our  tongue,  and  in  effect  bringes  the  same  rather  to  a  Babel- 
lish  confusione  then  any  one  entyre  Language.  It  may  againe 
Answere.  bc  auuswcred  that  this  theft  of  woordes  is  not  lesse  warranted 
by  the  priuilidge  of  a  prescription,  auncient  and  Vniuersall, 
then  was  that  of  goodes  amongst  the  Lacedemonians  by  an 
enacted  lawe,  for  soe  the  Greekes  robbed  the  Hebrues,  the 
Latynes  the  Greekes  (which  filching  Cicero  with  a  large  dis- 
course  in  bis  booke  de  Oratore  defendeth),  and  (in  a  manner) 
all  other  Christiane  Nations  the  Latyne  . . . 

bOTrowing?  ^^^'  ^^^*  owne  partes,  we  imploye  the  borrowed  wäre  soe 

far  to  our  aduantag  that  we  raise  a  profitt  of  new  woordes 
from  the  same  stock,  which  yeat  in  their  owne  countrey  are 
not  merchantable ;  for  example,  wee  deduce  diuers  wordes 
from  the  Latine  which  in  the  Latyne  seif  cannot  be  yealded, 
as  the  verbes  To  Äire,  heard,  cross,  flamey  and  their  deriuations 
ayring,  ayred,  bearder,  hearding,  hearded,  &c.,  as  alsoe  closer, 
closelyj  clos7ies,  glosingely,  hourely,  maiesticall,  maiestically. 
In  like  sort  wee  graffe  vppon  Frentch  wordes  those  buddes 
to  which  that  soyle  afifordeth  noe  growth,  as  cheiffly,  faulty, 
slauish,  precisenes.    Diuers  wordes   alsoe   wee  deriue  out  of 

the^FSich^  the  Latyne  at  second  band  by  the  French  and  make  good 
English,  though  both  Latyne  and  French  haue  their  handes 
closed  in  that  behalfe,  as  verbes  Frage,  Fointe,  Paze,  Prest, 
Beut,  &c.,  and  alsoe  in  the  aduerbs  carpingly,  currantly, 
adiuely,  colouraUy,  &c. 
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. . .  Moreouer,  the  Copiousnes  of  our  Languadge  appeareth 
in  the  diuersitye  of  our  dialects,  for  wee  haue  court,  and  wee 
haue  countrey  Englishe,  wee  haue  Northern  and  Southerne, 
grosse  and  ordinary,  which  differ  ech  from  other,  not  only  in 
the  terminacions,  but  alsoe  in  many  wordes,  termes,  and 
phrases,  and  expresse  the  same  thinges  in  diuers  sortes,  yeat 
all  right  Englishe  alike;  neither  eann  any  tongue  (as  I  am 
perswaded)  deliuer  a  matter  with  more  varietye  then  ours, 
both  plainely  and  by  prouerbes  and  Metaphors;  for  example, 
when  wee  would  bee  rid  of  one,  wee  vse  to  saye  Bee  going, 
trudge,  pack,  be  faring,  hence,  away,  sliifte,  and,  by  eircumlocution, 
ratlier  your  roome  then  your  companye,  Letts  see  your  hacke, 
com  again  when  I  hid  you,  when  you  are  called,  sent  for, 
intreated,  willed,  desiered,  inuited,  spare  vs  your  place,  another 
in  your  steede,  a  shipp  of  sali  for  you,  saue  your  credite,  you 
are  next  the  doore,  the  doore  is  open  for  you,  theres  noe  hody 
holdes  you,  no  hody  teares  your  sleeue,  &c.  Likewise  the  werde 
fortis  wee  may  synnonnmize  after  all  these  fashions,  stoute, 
hardye,  valiaunt,  doughtye,  Couragious,  aduenturous,  &c. 

I  com  nowe  to  the  last  and  sweetest  point  of  the  sweetnes  sweetnes. 
of  our  tongue,  which  shall  appeare  the  more  playnelye  yf, 
like  towe  Turkeyes,  or  the  London  Drapers,  wee  match  it 
with  our  neighboures.  The  Italyan  is  pleasante  but  without 
synewes,  as  to  stillye  fleeting  water;  the  French  delicate  but 
ouer  nice,  as  a  woman  scarce  daring  to  open  her  lipps  for 
feare  of  marring  her  countenaunce ;  the  Spanishe  maiesticall, 
but  fullsome,  running  to  much  on  the  0,  and  terrible  like  the 
deuill  in  a  playe ;  the  Dutch  manlike,  but  withall  very  harshe, 
as  one  ready  at  euery  werde  to  picke  a  quarrell.  Now  wee 
in  borrowing  from  them  geue  the  strength  of  Consonantes  to 
the  Italyan,  the  füll  sounde  of  wordes  to  the  French,  the 
varietye  of  termi[na]cions  to  the  Spanish,  and  the  mollifieing 
of  more  vowells  to  the  Dutch;  and  soe  (like  bees)  gather  the 
honye  of  their  good  properties  and  leaue  their  dreggs  to  them- 
selfes.  And  thus,  when  substantiallnes  combyneth  with  delight- 
fullnes,  fullnes  with  fynes,  seemelynes  with  portlynes,  and 
courrantnes  with  staydnes,  howe  canne  the  languadge  which 
consisteth  of  all  these  sound  other  then  most  füll  of  sweetnes?     Mixture. 

8* 
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Againe,  the  longe  wordes  that  wee  borrowe,  being  intermingled 
witli  the  shorte  of  our  owne  störe,  make  vp  a  perfitt  harmonye, 
by  eulling  from  out  which  mixture  (with  ludgment)  yow  maye 
frame  your  speech  according  to  the  matter  you  must  werke 
OD,  maiesticall ,  pleasaunte,  delicate,  or  manly,  more  or  lesse, 
in  what  sorte  you  please.  Adde  hereunto,  that  what  soeuer 
^proeer^  grace  any  other  Languadge  carry eth,  in  Verse  or  Prose,  in 
Tropes  or  Metaphors,  in  Ecchoes  or  Agnominations,  they  maye 
all  be  liuely  and  exactly  represented  in  ours.  Will  you  haue 
Flatos  vayne  ?  reede  Sir  Thomas  Smith :  The  lonicJc  ?  Sir  Tho, 
Moor:  Ciceros?  Aschame:  Varro?  Chaucer:  Demosthenes? 
Sir  lohn  CheeJce  , . .  Will  yow  reade  Virgill?  take  the  Earll 
of  Surrey:  Catullus?  Shakespheare,  and  Marlotves  fragment: 
Ouid?  Daniell:  Lucane?  Spencer :  Martiall?  Sir  lohn  Dauis 
and  others.  Will  yow  haue  all  in  all  for  prose  and  verse? 
take  the  miracle  of  our  age  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

And  thus,  if  myne  owne  Eyes  be  not  blinded  by  affection, 
I  haue  made  yours  to  see  that  the  most  renowned  of  other 
nations  haue  laied  vp,  as  in  Treasure,  and  entrusted  the  Diuisos 
orhe  Britannos  with  the  rarest  lewelles  of  their  lipps  perfec- 
tions,  whether  yow  respect  the  vnderstanding  for  signifieancye, 
or  the  memorye  for  Easynes,  or  the  conceipt  for  plentifullnes, 
or  the  Eare  for  pleasauntnes :  wherin  if  inough  be  diliuered, 
to  add  more  then  Inough  weare  superfluous;  if  to  little,  I 
leaue  it  to  bee  supplied  by  better  stored  capaeityes;  if  ought 
amisse,  I  submitte  the  same  to  the  disciplyne  of  euery  able 
and  Im  partiall  cen  surer. 

G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays  II,  285  —  94. 
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George  Chapman. 
Achilles  Shield. 

. . .  some  will . . .  bestowe  bitter  arrowes  against  the  tra- 
duction,  affirming  their  want  of  admiration  grows  from  want 
of  our  language,  not  able  to  expresse  the  eoppie  and  elegancie 
of  the  origiuall.  But  this  easie  and  traditionall  excuse  hides 
them  not  enough :  for  how  füll  of  height  and  roundnesse  soeuer 
Greeke  be  aboue  English,  yet  is  there  no  depth  of  conceipt 
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triiimphing  in  it,  but,  as  in  a  meere  admirer  it  may  bee  ima- 
gined,  so  in  a  sufficient  translator  it  may  be  exprest.  And  Homer 
tbat  bath  bis  cbiefe  bolinesse  of  estimation  for  matter  and 
instruction  would  scorne  to  baue  bis  supreame  wortbinesse 
glosing  in  bis  courtsbippe  and  priuiledge  of  tongue.  And  if 
Italian,  Frencb,  &  Spanisb  baue  not  made  it  daintie,  nor  tbougbt 
it  any  presumption  to  turne  bim  into  tbeir  languages,  but  a  fit 
and  bonorable  labour  and  (in  respect  of  tbeir  countries  profit 
and  tbeir  poesies  credit)  almost  necessarie,  wbat  curious,  proud, 
and  poore  sbamefastnesse  sbould  let  an  Englisb  muse  to 
traduce  bim,  wben  tbe  language  sbe  workes  witball  is  more 
conformable,  fluent,  and  expressiue;  wbicb  I  would  your  Lordsbip 
would  commaunde  mee  to  proue  against  all  our  wbippers  of 
tbeir  owne  complement  in  tbeir  countries  dialect. 

Dedication  "  To  the  most  honored  Earle,  Earle  Marshall ". 
G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  II,  300. 

...  I  euer  imagine  tbat  as  Italian  &  Frencb  Poems  to  our 
studious  linguistes  win  mucb  of  tbeir  diseountryed  affection, 
as  well  because  tbe  vnderstanding  of  forreigne  tongues  is 
sweete  to  tbeir  apprebension  as  tbat  tbe  matter  &  inuention 
is  pleasing,  so  my  far  fetcbt  and,  as  it  were,  beyond  sea 
manner  of  writing,  if  tbey  would  take  as  mucb  paines  for 
tbeir  poore  countrimen  as  for  a  proud  stranger  wben  tbey  once 
vnderstand  it,  sbould  be  mucb  more  gracious  to  tbeir  cboice 
conceiptes  tben  a  discourse  tbat  fals  naked  before  tbem,  and 
batb  notbing  but  wbat  mixetb  it  seife  witb  ordinarie  table 
talke.  For  my  varietie  of  new  wordes,  I  baue  none  Inckepot 
I  am  sure  you  know,  but  sucb  as  I  giue  pasport  witb  sucb 
autboritie,  so  significant  and  not  ill  sounding,  tbat  if  my 
countrey  language  were  an  usurer,  or  a  man  of  tbis  age  speaking 
it,  bee  would  tbanke  moe  for  enricbing  bim.  Wby,  alas,  will 
my  young  mayster  tbe  reader  aifect  notbing  common,  and  yet 
like  notbing  extraordinarie  ?  Swaggering  is  a  new  worde 
amongst  tbem,  and  roiinde  beaded  custome  giues  it  priuiledge 
witb  mucb  Imitation,  being  created  as  it  were  by  a  naturall 
Prosopopeia  witbout  etimologie  or  deriuation;  and  wby  may 
not  an  elegancie  autbentically  deriued,  &  as  I  may  say  of  tbe 
vpper  bouse,  bee  entertayned  as  well  in  tbeir  lower  consultation 
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with  authoritie  of  Arte  as  their  owne  forgeries  lickt  vp  by 
nature?  All  tongues  haue  inricht  themselues  from  their  originall 
(onely  the  Hebrew  &  Greeke  whieh  are  not  spoken  amongst 
vs)  with  good  neighbourly  borrowing,  and  as  with  infusion  of 
fresh  ayre  and  nourishment  of  newe  blood  in  their  still  growing 
bodies,  &  why  may  not  ours?  Chaucer  (by  whom  we  will 
needes  authorise  our  true  english)  had  more  newe  wordes  for 
bis  time  then  any  man  needes  to  deuise  now.  And  therefore 
for  eurrant  wits  to  erie  from  standing  braines,  like  a  broode 
of  Frogs  from  a  diteh,  to  haue  the  ceaselesse  flowing  riuer  of 
our  tongue  turnde  into  their  Frogpoole,  is  a  song  farre  from 
their  arrogation  of  sweetnes,  &  a  sin  wold  soone  bring  the 
plague  of  barbarisme  amongst  vs;  whieh  in  faith  needes  not 
bee  hastned  with  defences  of  bis  ignorant  furtherers,  since  it 
comes  with  mealemouth'd  toleration  too  sauagely  vpon  vs. . . . 

"  To  the  Vnderstander  ". 
G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  II,  302—4. 
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J.  Marston. 

The  Scourge  of  Viilanie. 

To  those  that  seeme  iudiciall 

perusers. 

Kuow  that  I  hate  to  affect  too  much  obscurity,  &  harsh- 

ness,  because  they  profit  no  senee  ....  there  are  some,  (too 

many)  that  think  nothing  good,  that  is  so  curteous,  as  to  come 

within  their  reach  . .  .    For  whose  vnseasoned  pallate  I  wrote 

the  first  Satyre  in  some  places  too  obscure,  in  all  places  mis- 

lyking  me.    Yet  whe  by  some  seuruy  chanee  it  shall  come 

into  the  late  perfumed  fist  of  iudiciall  Torquatus,  (that  like 

some   rotten   stick  in   a  troubled   water,   hath   gotte   a  great 

deale  of  barroy  froth  to  stick  to  bis  sides)  I  know  he  will 

vouchsafe  it,  some  of  bis  new-minted  Epithets,  (as  Eeall,  In- 

trinsecate,  Delphicke,)  when  in  my  conscience  hee  vnderstands 

not  the  least  part  of  it . . . 

From  Grosart 'ö  reprint  of  the  Poems,  1598-1601  (1879). 
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Philemon  Holland. 

To  the  Reader 

(of  The  Romane  Historie  written  by  T.  Livlus . . .  1600). 

Aceording  to  this  purpose  &  intent  of  mine  I  framed  my 
pen,  not  to  any  affected  phrase,  but  to  a  meane  and  populär 
style.  Whercin,  if  I  have  called  againe  into  use  some  old 
words,  let  it  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  my  countrey  language : 
if  the  sentence  be  not  so  concise,  couched  and  knit  togither, 
as  the  originall,  loth  I  was  to  be  obscure  and  dark:  have  I 
not  englished  everie  word  aptly?  ech  Nation  hath  severall 
maners  yea  and  tearmes  appropriate,  by  themselves 

A  second  index,  containing  the  exposition  of  those  tearmes 
in  Livie  which  are  not  yet  familiär  in  English,  and  of  some 
places,  omitted  before  in  the  marginall  notes  . . . 

A.  Aulus,  a  forename  of  divers  families  in  Rome. 

Odiles,  eertaine  inferiour  magistrates  in  Rome:  . . . 

^rarii . . .  - 

Agmen  quadratum  . . . 

Agrariae  . . . 

Ambitus  . .  . 

Ancilia  . . . 

Annales,  were  briefe  memorials,  Chronicles,  or  commentaries . . 

Ap.  Appius  a  forename  proper  to   the  House  of  the  Claudij 

in  Rome. 
Appia  via  . . . 
Ära  maxima  ... 
Arbor  infoßlix  ... 
Argiletus  imus  . . . 

Area,  is  taken  for  some  void  place,  whereupon  nothing  groweth, 
Aruspices  ... 
As,  or  Assis  ... 
Augurium  . . . 
Aurii  Bomani . . . 
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Äuspicia:  Äuspices  were  properly  the  Observation  ofthobirds, 
either  by  their  singing  and  flying  in  the  aire;  or  by  their 
gesture  and  manner  of  feeding  in  their  cavea  or  coupe . . . 

ß 

Balists,  were  certaine  warrelike  engines  ... 
Basilicce  ... 
Bellona  . . . 
Bigati . . . 
Bcetarchce  ... 

C 
C.  Caius  .  . . 
Cn.  Cneus  ... 

Calends,  .  . .  the  day  of  the  new  Moone  . . . 
Candidati ... 
Cataphradi . . . 
Catapults,  were  engines  of  warre  to  shoot  arrowes  or  such 

like  . . .  far  off . . . 
Censours,  Magistrates  of  State  in  Korne  ... 
Centuries,  were  raunges  and  degrees  of  men  according  to  their 

worth,  as  they  were  assessed  and  enrolled  by  the  Censors. 
Centuriata  comitia  .  . . 
Circenses  ludi  ... 
Cistophorus  . . . 

Cloacina,  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  Venus  . . . 
Coemptionalis  senex  . .  . 

Cohort,  was  ordinarily  a  band  of  500  souldiers  ... 
Comitium  . .  . 
Comitia,  or  Comices,  were  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  people 

at  Rome  .  . . 
Curiata  . .  . 
Tributa  ... 
Congius  or  Chus  . . . 

Consull,  one  of  the  soveraign  yeerely  magistrates  in  Rome  . . . 
Corona  ... 
Curice  . .  . 
Curio  ...  0 


1)  I  have  quoted  all  the  headwords  under  A,  B  and  C;  from  D  to 
the  end  of  the  aiphabet  I  omit  the  piirely  technical  terms  of  Eoman 
history.    The  explanations  are  abbreviated  throughout. 
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Decemvirs,  were  magistrates,  officers,  or  fellowships,  ten  in 

number. 
Didatour^  a  soveraigoe  magistrat  above  all  others  in  Rome . . . 

meere  absolute  and  king-like  . . . 
Duumvirs  .  . . 

Flamines,  certaine  priests  among  the  Romanes  . . . 
Fortune,  a  great  goddesse  in  Rome  . .  A) 
Forum  Romanum,  or  Latium,    The   great   common   place   at 

Rome,  wherein  cases   were  pleaded,  and  audience  given 

to  publicke  orations. 
Genius,]    Genij   were    supposed   to   bee   fisölrat   and  pararij, 

brokers  (as  it  were)  between  men  and  the  gods,  or  rare 

interpreters  and  Salutigeruli,  messengers  betweene,  of  a 

middle  nature  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other  . .  .     Biit 

according  to  Fmpedocles  each  one  was  thought  to  have 

his  angell   from  the  very   day  of  nativitie,  unto  whome 

they  used  to  sacrifice  upon  their  birth  day,  as  to  their 

protector  . . . 
Ides,  eight  daies  in  every  moneth ; . . . 
Interdided  of  fire  and  water,  were  they  who  for  some  crime 

were  banished  . . . 
Interregnum,  or  Interregencie,  is  properly  the  time  betweene 

the  former  king  deceased,  and  the  creation  of  a  new: . . . 
Itistitium,  was  the  stay  of  civile  Jurisdiction  and  pleas  for  a 

time,  upon  some  suddain  troubles,  as  tumultus  galicus,  &c. 

VVhich  vacation,  if  wee  will  bee  somewhat  bold,   may 

bee   called   not  unfitly   a   Lawsteed,  as    Solstitium,   the 

Sunne-steed. 
Legati,   are   usually  taken   for  Embassadours   sent  from  one 

prince  or  State  to  another. 
Lictours,  in  Livie,  are  ministers  or  sergeants  attending  upon 

the  magistrates  in  Rome ;  . . . 
Nones,  were  daies  in  the  month  so  called,  because  they  began 

the  ninth  day  ever  before  the  Ides :  .  . . 
Praetor  . . . 
Qucestors  ... 


')  This  is  one  of  tlie  marginal  notes. 
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Rostra,  were  three-tined  pikes  of  brasse,  set  in  the  nose  or 
beak-head  of  warsliips  to  offend  the  enimie  . . . 

Salutare  Deos]  after  a  devout  &  reverent  inaner  they  bowed 
unto  the  Idols  or  gods  of  the  heathen  as  they  passed  by, 
&  withall,  touched  their  hands ;  . . . 

Secession,  was  a  generali  insurrection  and  revolt  of  the  commons 
in  ßome,  wherein  they  left  the  cittie,  untill  such  time  as 
they  had  the  anthoritie  of  their  Tribuns  strengthened  and 
confirmed :  yea  and  certaine  lawes  enacted  and  established 
by  a  solemne  oth,  with  a  curse  denounced  to  all  them 
that  went  about  to  abrogate  or  abolish  the  same :  . . . 

Siiffrages,  were  the  voices  of  the  people  given  by  Ceturies, 
Curise,  or  tribes  . . . 

Senatour,  A  Counsailour  of  State  . . .  Senat  was  the  bodie  of 
that  degree  . . . 

Trihunes  of  the  Commons  were  certaine  magistrates,  as  Provosts 
and  protectors  of  the  Commons  ... 

Triumvirs  . . .  three  VVardens  . . . 

Triumph,  a  solemnitie  in  honor  of  them  that  have  vanquished 
their  enemies:  ... 

Verhma  . . .  a  speciall  hearb  . . .  verve  in  english  .  . . 


1603 

Samuel  Daniel. 

A  Defence  of  Ryme. 

Next  to  this  deformitie  Stands  our  affectation,  wherein  we 
alwayes  bewray  our  selves  to  be  both  vnkinde,  and  vnnaturall 
to  our  owne  natiue  language,  in  disguising  or  forging  stränge 
or  vn-usuall  wordes,  as  if  it  were  to  make  our  verse  seeme 
an  other  kinde  of  speach  out  of  the  course  of  our  vsuall 
practise,  displacing  our  wordes,  or  inuestingi)  new,  openly 
vpon  a  singularitie :  when  our  owne  accustomed  phrase,  set  in 
the  due  place,  would  expresse  vs  more  familiarly  and  to  better 
delight,  than  all  this  idle  affectation  of  antiquity,  or  nouelty 
can  euer  do.    And  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  stränge  pre- 


1)  ?  inuenting. 
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sumption  of  some  men  that  dare  so  audaciously  aduenture  to 
introduce  any  whatsoeuer  forraine  wordes,  bee  they  neuer  so 
Strange;  and  of  themselues  as  it  were,  without  a  Parliament, 
without  any  consent,  or  allowance,  stablish  them  as  Free- 
denizens  in  our  language.  But  tbis  is  but  a  Charaeter  of  that 
perpetuall  reuolution  which  we  see  to  be  in  all  things  that 
neuer  remaine  the  same,  and  we  must  herein  be  content  to 
submit  ourselues  to  the  law  of  time,  which  in  few  yeers  will 
make  all  that,  for  which  we  now  contend,  Nothing. 

Ancient  Critical  Essays  upon  Euglish  Poets  and  Poesy. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Haslewood.  Vol.  II.   London  1815. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Defence. 


1605  (1634) 

Richard  Verstegan. 

Of  the  great  Antiquity  of  our  Ancient  English  Tongue; 

and  of  the  propriety,  worthines,  and  amplitude  thereof. 

With  an  explanation  of  sundry  our  most  ancient  English 

VVords. 

The  seventh  Chapter. 

OVR  ancient  English  Saxons  language  is  to  be  accompted 
the  Teutonicke  tongue,  and  albeit  we  have  in  latter  ages 
mixed  it  with  many  borrowed  words,  especially  out  of  the 
Latin,  and  French,  yet  remaineth  the  Teutonicke  unto  this 
day  the  ground  of  our  speech,  for  no  other  off-spring  hath 
our  language  originally  had  then  that. 

This  language  undoubtedly  is  that  which  at  the  confusion 
of  Babel,  the  Teutonicke  people  (those  I  meane  that  were 
conducted  by  Tuisco)  did  speake.  And  as  the  people  tooke 
their  name  after  their  conductor,  so  the  language  consequently 
tooke  name  of  the  people. 

That  this  language  is  indeede  so  ancient,  is  (besides  that 
no  antiquity  can  teil  any  other  beginning  thereof)  prooved  by 
a  tradition  in  the  Said  tongue  immediately  caused  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  ever  since  therein  continued  even  unto  this  day^ 
being  dayly  with  us  in  use,  as  also  with  others  whose  Lan- 
guage hath  dependance  on  the  said  tongue,  It  is  this,  when 
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it  hapneth  that  any  one  chanceth  to  speako  confusedly  or 
vainely,  without  sence  or  from  the  purpose,  we  say  unto  him 
what  Bable  you?  or  by  mispronounciation,  wJiat  Babel  you? 
which  beiiig'  by  our  first  ancestors  brought  iü  use,  upon  the 
Said  confusion,  while  yet  it  remayned  among  them  fresh  in 
memory,  was  as  much  among  them  to  say,  as  what  confuse 
you,  or  what  doe  you  imitatiug  them  of  such  a  place  where 
such  confusion  was?  And  whereas  I  said  that  this  tradition 
remaineth  still  in  such  languages  as  depend  on  the  Teutonick 
tongue,  some  may  object  that  the  word  Bahle,  is  also  found 
in  the  moderne  French,  which  depended  on  the  Latine:  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  so  it  is,  but  I  have  shewed  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  that  the  true,  and  ancient  French  language  was  also 
the  Teutonicke  tongue,  and  that  thereof  there  yet  remaineth 
in  the  now  named  French,  many  Teutonicke  words,  as  the 
relickes  of  their  first  oldest,  and  right  French  language,  and 
among  the  rest  the  words  Babel,  and  Babelard,  and  in  the 
same  sence  that  the  Teutonicke  hath  it. 

This  our  ancient  language  consisted  most  at  the  first  of 
words  of  monosilables,  each  having  his  owne  proper  significa- 
tion,  as  by  instinct  of  God,  and  nature  they  first  were  received, 
and  understood,  but  heereof  grew  this  benefit,  that  by  apt 
joyning  together  of  two  or  three  of  these  words  of  one  silable, 
new  words  of  more  diversity  of  sence,  and  signification  were 
still  made,  and  composed,  according  as  the  use  of  them  for 
the  more  füll,  and  perfect  expressing  of  the  composers  meanings 
did  require.  ßy  which  means  it  grew  unto  that  copiousnes, 
and  perfection,  that  divers  being  very  well  learned  in  other 
tongues,  have  much  admired  this,  when  they  have  not  bin 
able  to  finde  any  one  usuall  word  in  any  Language,  for  the 
which  they  could  not  give  the  like  in  this,  in  the  same  very 
true  nature,  and  sence. 

Among  others  that  have  had  great  speculation  heerein, 
Joannes  Goropius  Becanus,  a  man  very  learned,  and  Phisition 
unto  Lady  Mary  Queene  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  sister  unto  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fift\  feil 
thereby  into  such  a  conceite  that  he  letted  not  to  maintaine 
it  to  be  the  first,  and  most  ancient  Language  of  the  World; 
yea  the   same  that  Adam  spake  in  Faradice.    Li  Conference 
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one  day  with  Abraham  Ortelius  (who  had  bin  acquainted  with 
Becanus)  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  Becanus  himselfe 
being  so  learned  as  he  was,  did  indeed  believe  this  language 
to  be  the  first  of  all  languages  of  the  World,  to  wit,  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Adam :  he  told  me  that  he  verily  thought 
Becanus  did  so  believe :  and  added  further,  that  many  learned 
men  might  peraduenture  laugh  at  that  which  he  had  written, 
but  that  none  would  be  able  to  eonfute  it:  whereby  I  gessed 
that  Ortelius  did  much  ineline  unto  Becanus  his  conceite.  But 
for  mine  owne  part  albeit  I  do  not  thinke  but  that  Becanus 
his  opinion  exeeeded  his  proofs,  and  that  his  paradox  must 
not  prevaile  against  a  number  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
World,  yet  will  it  not  be  much  impertinent  to  my  purpose  to 
alleadge  some  few  of  such  things,  as  he,  and  such  others  after 
him  as  ineline  unto  his  conceite,  (and  in  some  points  have 
found  further  light,  and  reason  than  he)  do  alleadge,  shew 
thereby  unto  the  curious  Reader,  what  may  have  moved  them 
thus  to  be  conceited. 

They  first  then  making  it  very  doubtfuil  that  the  Hehrew 
was  the  first  language  of  the  World,  do  by  the  reasons  ensuing, 
goe  about  to  proove  the  Teutonicke  to  be  it . . . 

As  for  example,  Adam  in  this  tongue  signifieth  living 
breath,  the  breath  of  man  being  therein  so  called,  which 
agreeth  as  well,  say  they[,]  to  be  the  name  of  him  that  being 
formed  of  clay  received  life  by  the  breathing  thereon  of  Al- 
mighty  God,  as  Earthly,  or  redclay,  as  some  out  of  the  Hebrew 
Interpret  it. 

Eve,  is  in  the  Teutonicke  as  much  to  say  as  consimilis 
even  the  same,  for  our  word  even,  commeth  from  the  Teutonicke 
Word  eve,  and  likewise  from  their  eveso ;  commeth  our  even-so, 
and  she  was  even  the  same,  as  was  Adam  her  husband  . . . 

The  Teutonicke  tongue  being,  as  before  is  shewed,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Languages  of  the  World,  was  also  of  very 
great  amplitude;  for  as  Eodericus  Toletanus  witnesseth,  and 
lustus  Lipsius  also  affirmeth,  all  High-dutch-land,  East-land, 
and  Netherlayidy  as  also  the  Kingdome  of  DenmarTce,  Nonvaij, 
Siveden,  and  England,  did  all  speake  this  Language,  and  beere 
unto  they  might  have  added  Thul-,  otherwise  called  Island^ 
if  not  the  rest  of  the  Northern  lies  beyound  it. 
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But  as  all  things  under  Heaven  do  in  length  of  tirae 
encline  unto  alteratiou,  and  variety,  so  do  the  Language  also, 
yea  such  as  are  not  mixed  witli  otliers  that  unto  tliem  are 
Strange  and  extravagant,  but  even  within  themselves  do  these 
differences  grow,  and  encrease :  the  experience  heereof  is  seene 
in  this  our  now  spoken  of  Teutonicke  tongue,  the  high-Dutch 
differeth  frora  the  low,  though  [it]  never  do  borrow  from  any 
extravagant  Language:  if  any  in  speaking  or  writing  in  any 
of  these  tongues  do  chance  heere,  and  there  to  thrust  in  a 
borrowed  Latin  or  FrencJi  word,  it  is  more  than  he  needeth 
to  do  (seeing  the  Teutonicke  is  most  copious)  and  more  also 
than  is  tolerable;  such  bringing  in  of  borrowed  words  being 
held  absurd,  and  friuolous.  The  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish,  do  againe  differ  from  these,  and  some  little  each 
from  other,  and  the  Island  speech  also :  and  yet  none  of  them 
borrowing  ought  from  any  extravagant  language  that  originally 
is  not  of  that  nature.  This  is  a  thing  that  easily  may  happen 
in  so  spacious  a  tongue  as  this,  it  being  spoken  in  so  many 
differet  countries,  and  regions,  when  we  see  that  in  some 
severall  parts  of  England  it  seife,  both  the  names  of  things,. 
and  pronountiations  of  words  are  somewhat  different,  and  that 
among  the  Country  people  that  never  borrow  any  words  out 
of  the  Latin  or  Freudig  and  of  this  different  pronountiation 
one  example  in  steed  of  many  shall  suffice,  as  this:  for  pro- 
nouncing  according  as  one  would  say  at  London  I  would  eat 
more  cheese  if  I  had  it,  the  Northern  man  saith,  Äij  sud  eat 
mare  cheese  gin  ay  hadet,  and  the  Westerne  man  saith  Chud 
eat  more  cheese  an  chad  it,  Lo  heere  three  different  pro- 
nountiations in  our  owne  Country  in  one  thing,  and  hereof 
many  the  like  examples  might  be  alleaged. 

These  differences  in  one  same  language  do  commonly  grow 
among  the  common  people;  and  sometimes  upon  the  parents 
imitating  the  ill  pronountiation  of  their  young  children,  and 
of  ill  pronountiation,  lastly  ensueth  ill  writing.  Other  languages 
no  doubt  are  subject  unto  the  like,  yea  those  three  that  are 
growne  from  the  Latin,  as  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
which  to  avoyd  other  examples  may  appeare  in  the  name  in 
Latin,  of  lacohus;  which  in  Italian  is  growne  to  be  Oiacomo, 
in  Spanish  Diego,  and  in  French  laques. 
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A  qnestion  (me  thinkes)  may  beere  be  mooved,  tbat  seeing 
tbe  Teutonicke  is  so  far  spred,  and  also  varied,  wbicb  tben 
it  is,  tbat  we  may  bold  for  tbe  more  ancient,  or  tbe  rigbtest, 
and  least  varied  from  tbe  first  originall,  tbat  is,  wbetber  tbe 
h\gh-Dutch,  low-Dutch,  or  Eastlandisb-Di^fc/i  be  it?  To  tbis 
I  answer,  tbat  as  tbe  maritime  parts  of  Coiintries  were  in- 
babited  before  tbe  Inlands  tbat  lie  fartbest  from  tbe  Sea,  tbe 
ancient  Language  was  tbere  first  planted,  and  is  like  to  bave 
beene  most  varied  by  sucb  as  went  afterward  to  dwell  more 
bigber,  and  dispersed  obroad  in  tbe  Conntry,  and  tberefore  I 
bold  tbe  Eastlandisb,  and  Low -Dutch,  to  draw  more  neerer 
tbe  true  Originall  tban  tbe  high-Dutch.  And  for  furtber  proofe 
hereof,  it  is  to  be  noted,  tbat  all  sucb  Writings  as  are  found 
in  tbe  old  Teutonicke,  do  more  neerer  agree  to  tbe  speecb  of 
tbese  parts,  tban  to  tbe  high-Dutch  .  . . 

And  wbereas  some  may  furtber  object,  tbat  as  we  finde 
tbe  written  Teutonicke  of  some  ages  past,  to  be  varied  from 
tbat  wbicb  now  modernly  is  used,  so  peraduenture  was  tbat 
Teutonicke,  tbat  we  find  so  anciently  written,  mucb  varied 
from  tbat  wbicb  was  used  some  ages  before. 

To  tbis  I  answere,  tbat  I  am  not  of  tbat  opinion  for 
divers  reasons,  and  cbiefly  because  people  in  Former  ages 
were  nothing  so  curious,  or  deligbted  witb  varying  tbeir  speecb, 
as  of  late  ages  tbey  are  growne  to  be,  but  kept  tbeir  old 
language  as  tbey  kept  tbeir  old  fasbion  of  apparell;  in  botb 
wbicb  tbe  World  batb  in  latter  ages,  more  tban  in  former 
times  bin  deligbted,  and  in  tbis  age  of  ours  mucb  more  tban 
ever:  Insomucb  as  tbe  Germans  tbemselves,  wbo  bave  bin 
especially  noted  in  former  times,  not  to  be  deligbted  in  cbang- 
ing  tbeir  long  continued  manner  of  apparell,  are  now  also 
falne  to  tbe  cbange  tbereof :  . .  . 

And  as  toucbing  our  English  tongue,  wbicb  is  more  swarued 
from  tbe  originall  Teutonicke  tban  tbe  otber  languages  tbereon 
depending:  tbis  is  tbe  lesse  to  be  maruailed  at,  because  we 
are  by  tbe  Sea  sequestred  from  tbe  maine  continent  where 
most  it  is  in  use :  . . . 

And  notwitbstanding  tbe  so  mucb  swaruing  of  our  tongue 
from  tbe  originall,  I  durst  for  a  triall  of  tbe  great  dependance 
wbicb  yet  it  boldeth  witb  tbat  wbicb  being  issued  from  tbe 
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same  root  is  spoken  in  tho  continent,  write  an  Epistle  of 
cbosen  out  words  yet  used  among  tbe  people  of  sundry  shieres 
of  England,  as  also  of  the  people  of  Westphalia,  Friesland, 
and  Flanders,  and  the  Countries  lying  betweene  tliem,  that 
sliould  well  be  understood  botb  of  Ejiglishmen,  and  Dutchmen, 
so  great  is  tbe  neernesse  of  our  unmixed  Englisb  witb  tbeir 
yet  used  Dutcb  ... 

Our  particular  language  albeit  it  could  not  by  tbe  Nor- 
mans  be  cbanged,  but  tbat  botb  tbe  Noble  name  of  English- 
men,  and  tbeir  English  speecb  did  still  remaine,  yet  became 
it  by  tbeir  Coming  among  tbem  to  be  mueb  mixed  witb 
Frencb. 

Some  few  ages  after  came  tbe  Poet  Oeffery  Chancery  wbo 
writing  bis  Poesies  in  English,  is  of  some  called  tbe  first 
illuminator  of  tbe  English  tongue:  of  tbeir  opinion  I  am  not 
(tbougb  I  reverence  Cbaucer,  as  an  excellent  Poet  for  bis 
time).  He  was  indeed  a  great  mingler  of  English  witb  French, 
unto  wbicb  language  by  like  for  tbat  be  was  descended  of 
French  or  ratber  Wallon  race,  bee  carried  a  great  affection. 

Since  tbe  time  of  Chaucer,  more  Latin,  and  French  batb 
beene  mingled  witb  our  tongue  tben  left  out  of  it,  but  of  late 
we  bave  falne  to  sucb  borrowing  of  words  from  Latin,  French, 
and  otber  Tongues,  tbat  it  bad  bin  beyond  all  stay,  and  limit, 
wbicb  albeit  some  of  us  do  like  well,  and  tbinke  our  tongue 
tbereby  mucb  bettered,  yet  do  strangers  therefore  carry  tbe 
far  lesse  opinion  tbereof,  some  saying  tbat  it  is  of  it  seife  no 
language  at  all,  but  tbe  scum  of  many  languages,  otbers  tbat 
it  is  most  barren,  and  tbat  we  are  daily  faine  to  borrow 
words  for  it  (as  tbougb  it  yet  lacked  making)  out  of  otber 
languages  to  patcb  it  up  witball,  and  tbat  if  wee  were  put 
to  repay  our  borrowed  speecb  backe  againe,  to  tbe  languages 
tbat  may  lay  claime  unto  it;  we  sball  be  left  little  better 
tban  dumbe,  or  scarcely  able  to  speake  any  tbing  tbat  sbould 
be  seneible. 

For  mine  owne  part,  I  bold  tbem  deceived  tbat  tbinke 
our  speecb  bettered  by  tbe  aboundance  of  our  daily  borrowed 
words,  for  they  being  of  an  otber  nature,  &  not  Originally 
belongingy  to  our  language,  do  not  neytber  can  tbey  in  our 
tongue,  beare  tbeir  naturall,  and  true  derivation ;  and  tberefore 
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as  well  may  we  fetch  words  from  the  Ethiopians,  or  East  or 
West  ludians,  and  tlirust  them  into  our  language,  and  Baptize 
all  by  the  name  of  English,  as  those  whieh  wee  daily  take 
from  the  Latin,  or  languages  thereon  depending;  and  here 
hence  it  commeth  (as  by  often  experience  is  found)  that  some 
Englislimen  discoursing  together,  others  being  present,  and  of 
our  owne  Nation  and  that  naturally  speake  the  English 
tongue,  are  not  able  to  understand  what  the  others  say,  not- 
withstanding  they  call  it  Eiiglish  that  they  speake. 

And  here  among  choyse  of  many,  to  shew  one  example 
of  the  inutillity  of  this  kind  of  speeeh  will  not  be  needlesse. 
So  it  feil  out  not  many  yeeres  past,  that  a  principall  Courtier 
writing  from  London,  to  a  personage  of  Authority  in  the  North 
parts,  touching  the  trayning  of  men,  and  providing  Furnitu[r]e 
for  Warre,  willed  him  among  other  things,  to  equippe  bis 
Horses,  the  Reeeiver  of  the  letter,  with  some  labour  came  at 
the  last  to  the  understanding  of  it  all,  except  equippe,  whereof 
in  no  sort  hee  could  couceive  the  meaning;  In  the  end,  he 
consulted  about  it  with  divers  Gentlemen  in  the  Country 
thereabouts,  but  none  could  resolue  him.  It  was  among  them 
remembred  that  we  used  in  our  language  the  word  quipping, 
and  the  word  whipping,  the  first  not  proper  for  Horses,  but 
sometimes  used  to  men,  the  latter  not  fit  for  Gentlemens 
Horses,  but  for  Carters  jades.  In  fine,  none  of  them  being 
able  to  finde  in  all  the  English  they  had,  what  equippe 
might  meane,  a  Messenger  was  sent  of  purpose  to  the  Court 
at  London  to  learne  the  meaning  thereof,  of  the  Writer  of  the 
Letter. 

I  will  not  cloy  the  Reader  with  other  such  examples,  nor 
with  the  repeating  of  such  like  discourses  as  he  used,  that 
told  how  as  he  itenerated  hee  obuiated  a  rurall  person,  and 
interrogating  him  concerning  the  Transitation  of  the  time,  &  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  passage,  found  him  a  meere  simplician, 
whereas  if  in  his  true  speeeh  he  had  asked  him,  what  was 
the  Clocke  and  which  had  beene  his  way,  his  ignorance  might 
of  the  simplician  have  beene  informed  in  both. 

Such  examples  (how  ever  we  delight  in  stränge  language 
borrowing)  doe  when  we  heare  them,  sound  very  sportfuU  in 
our  own   eares;  and  therefore  give  more  liberty  to  strangers 

Studien  zur  engl.  Phil.    XLl.  9 
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to  be  in  this  case  merry  with  us,  seeing  they  may  say  they 
have  noiight  eise  for  the  loane  of  their  words.  But  doubtlesse 
if  our  selves  pleased  to  use  the  treasury  of  our  owne  tongue, 
we  sliould  as  little  neede  to  borrow  words,  from  any  language, 
extravagant  for  ours,  as  any  such  borroweth  from  us:  our 
toDgue  in  it  seife  being  sufficient,  and  copious  enough,  without 
this  daily  borrowing  from  so  many,  as  take  scorne  to  borrow 
any  from  us  . . .     [FoUows  the  list  of  obsolete  words.] 

Specimens  from  the  List  of  Obsolete  Words. 

Aele  or  Aelh,    We  have  since  made  it  Each. 

Aelstva  we  now  write,  and  pronounce  it  Also. 

Ased.    Fed,  or  after  the  Frencli,  Nourished. 

Alder,  signifieth  Of  all,  and  seemeth  as  abridged  of  the  words, 

Of  all  that  are,  and  used  in  the  superlatiue  degree,  as 

for  example  Alderhest,  Best  of  all. 
Clif.    A  rocJce,  on  the  Sea  side,  seeming  eleft  or  broken  off. 
Tmnbe.     To  Dance.     Tumbod.    Danced,  hereof  we  yet  call  a 

wench  that  skippeth   or  leapeth  like  a  boy,  a  Tomhoy, 

our  name  also  of  tumbling  commeth  beere  hence. 
I  could  herein  have  inlarged  my  seife  very  much,  and 
peradventure  have  much  pleasured  some  of  our  English  Poets, 
with  great  choyse  of  our  owne  Ancient  words  which  as 
occasion  required  they  might,  with  more  reason  renew,  and 
bring  in  use  againe  (by  somewhat  facilitating  if  need  were 
the  Orthography)  than  to  become  the  borrowers,  and  perpetuall 
debtors  of  such  languages  as  will  not  bee  beholding  to  us  for 
so  much  as  a  word,  and  when  wee  have  gotten  from  them 
as  many  words  as  wee  will,  they  can  never  carry  a  true 
correspondence  unto  ours,  they  being  of  other  nature,  and 
originall.  (Pp.  239—240.) 

A  Restitutio7i  of  Decayed  Intelligence:  in  antiqiiities. 
Concerning  the  tnost  noble,  and  renoivned  English  Nation. 
1634  (Ist  ed.  1605). 
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1607 
Samuel  Daniel. 
His  faith  in  Engiish. 
I  know  I  shalbe  read  among  the  rest 
So  long*  as  men  speake  engiish,  and  so  long 
As  verse  and  vertue  shal  be  in  request, 
Or  grace  to  honest  industry  belong: 
And  England  since  I  vse  thy  present  tongue, 
Thy  forme  of  speecb,  thou  must  be  my  defeee 
If  to  new  eares  it  seemes  not  well  exprest; 
For  though  I  hold  not  accent  I  hold  sence. 

And  since  the  measures  of  our  tong  we  see 
Confirmed,  by  no  ediet  of  power  doth  rest 
But  onely  vnderneath  the  regencie 
Of  vse  and  fashion,  which  may  be  the  best 
Is  not  for  my  poore  forees  to  contest. 

"  To  the  Reader  "  of  "  Certaine  Small  Workes 
Heretofore  Divulged  by  Samuel  Daniel  . . . 
1007";  priuted  by  Grosart  in  the  complete 
Works,  1885,  I,  p.  14  (line  60flf.). 


1616 

John  Bullokar. 

An  Engiish  Expositor:  Teaching  the  Interpretation 

of  the  hardest  words  vsed  in  our  Language.     With  sundry 

explications,  Descriptions,  and  Discourses.    By  I.  B. 

Doctor  of  Physicke.    "Egyov  ovdev  ovblöoq. 

To  the  Courteous  Reader. 
Here  haue  you  (Gentle  Reader)  that  which  at  first  was 
not  made  for  you,  though  now  willingly  (for  your  benefite  if 
you  embrace  it)  offered  to  your  kind  acceptance.  Commend 
it  my  seife  I  will  not,  lest  I  should  giue  occasion  to  sorae 
quick  heads,  to  come  vpon  me  with  the  verse,  Autor  opus 
laudat,  &c.  Yet  this  I  will  say  (and  say  truely)  that  in  my 
yonger  yeares  it  hath  cost  mee  some  obseruation,  reading, 
study,  and  Charge;  which  you  may  easily  beleeue,  considering 

9* 
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the  great  störe  of  stränge  words,  our  speech  doth  borrow,  not 
only  from  the  Latine,  and  Greeke,  (and  some  from  the  ancient 
Hebrew)  but  also  from  forraine  vulgär  Languages  round  about 
vs:  beside  sundry  olde  words  now  growne  out  of  vse,  and 
diuers  termes  of  art,  proper  to  the  learned  in  Logicke,  Pbilo- 
sopby,  Law,  Pbysieke,  Astronomie,  &e.  yea,  and  Diuinitie  it 
seife,  best  kuowen  to  the  seuerall  professors  thereof.  And  herein 
I  hope  such  learned  will  deeme  no  wrong  ofFered  to  themselues 
or  dishonour  to  Learning,  in  that  I  open  the  signification  of 
such  words,  to  the  capacitie  of  the  Ignorant,  whereby  they 
may  conceiue  and  vse  them  as  well  as  those  which  haue 
beste wed  long  study  in  the  languages;  for  consideriug  it  is 
familiär  amoug  best  writers  to  vsurpe  stränge  words,  (and 
sometime  necessary  by  reason  our  speech  is  not  sufticiently 
furnished  with  apt  termes  to  expresse  all  meanings)  I  suppose 
withall  their  desire  is  that  they  should  also  be  vnderstood; 
which  I  (knowing  that  honum  quo  communius  eo  melius  haue 
endeauoured  by  this  Booke,  though  not  exquisitely,  yet  (I  trust) 
in  some  reasonable  measure  to  performe. . . . 


An  Instruction  to  the  Eeader. 

Haue  care  to  search  euery  word  according  to  the  true 
Orthography  thereof,  as  for  Phoenix  in  the  Letter  F.  not  in  F, 
for  Hypostaticall  in  Hy :  not  in  Hi.  Remember  also  that  euery 
word  marked  with  this  mark*  is  an  olde  word,  onely  vsed 
of  some  ancient  writers,  and  now  growne  out  of  vse.  Lastly, 
if  a  word  bee  of  different  signifieations,  the  one  easie,  the 
other  more  difficult,  I  onely  speake  of  Interpretation  of  the 
hardest;   as  in  the  words  Tenne,  Oirle,  Garter,  may  appeare. 

A  Page  from  the  "  English  Expositor  "  (1616).  0 

Cutchoneale.  A  little  flie  (as  some  thinke)  brought  from  beyond 
the  sea,  dried,  wherewith  diers  die  Stammell  and  colours 
in  Graine:  but  indeed  it  is  a  fruit. 

Cynicall,  Doggish,  See  Cynike. 


1)  See  below,  p.  135. 
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Cynihe.  Doggish  or  currish:  There  was  in  Greece  an  old 
sect  of  Philosophers  so  called,  because  they  did  ouersharply 
barke  at  mens  vices,  and  were  not  so  respectiue  in  their 
behauiour  as  ciuilitie  required.  The  chiefe  of  this  sect 
were  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes. 

Cypher.  A  circle  in  Arithmetike  like  the  letter  0;  which  of 
it  seife  is  of  no  value,  but  increaseth  the  value  of  other 
figures  after  which  it  is  ioyned:  wherefore  we  sometime 
say  of  one,  that  -in  Company  of  others  doth  nothing 
himselfe,  that  he  standeth  for  a  Cypher. 

Cypresse,  A  tree  which  groweth  on  drie  mountaines,  very  tall 
and  slender:  the  tymber  thereof  is  yellowish  and  of  a 
pleasant  smell,  especially  set  neere  the  fire.  I[t]  carieth 
no  leafe,  but  greene  small  twigs. 

D 

^  Daffe.    A  dastard. 

^Dagges,    Latchets  cut  of  Lether. 

Daine,    To  vouchsafe. 

Dandruffe.  Small  scales  that  sticke  to  the  skinne  of  the  head, 
and  often  hang  about  the  haires.  They  are  caused  by 
Salt  fleame,  or  some  other  corrupted  humours,  piercing 
insensibly  the  pores,  and  then  slightly  congealed  by  the 
aire  and  may  be  taken  away  by  washing  the  head  with 
salte  water  or  vineger  warme. 

Darnell.  A  naughty  graine  almost  like  wheate  but  much  lesse, 
and  groweth  among  wheate  often.  It  may  be  vsed  in 
Phisicke,  against  some  outward  diseases,  but  taken  in- 
wardly  it  is  harmfull,  as  beeing  too  hot,  and  making  the 
head  giddy. 

Darreigne,    To  attempt,  or  challenge. 


1626 

Henry  Cockeram. 

The  English  Dictionarie:  or  an  Interpreter  of  hard  English 
Words:  Enabling  as  well  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young 
Schollers,  Clarkes,  Merchants;  as  also  Strangers  of  any  Nation, 
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to  the  vnderstanding  of  the  more  difficult  AuÜJors  already 
printed  in  our  Language,  and  the  more  speedy  attaining  of  an 
elegant  perfection  of  the  English  tongue,  both  in  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing.  The  second  Edition,  reuised  and 
and  enlarged  . . .  1626.') 

A  Premonition  from  the  Author  to  the  Eeader. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  praiseworthy  labours  which  some 
Schollers  of  deserued  memorie  haue  heeretofore  bestowed  on 
the  like  subiect  that  I  haue  here  aduentured  on:  howsoeuer 
it  might  therefore  seeme  a  needelesse  taske  of  mine,  to  intrude 
vpon  a  plot  of  study,  the  foundation  of  whose  building  hath 
beene  formerly  leuel'd  and  laid,  yet  the  Justice  of  defence 
herein  is  so  cleare,  that  my  endeuors  may  be  truely  termed 
rather  a  necessity  of  doing,  than  an  arrogancie  in  doing,  For 
without  appropriating  to  my  owne  com  fort  any  interest  of 
glory,  the  vnderstanding  Readers  will  not,  the  ignorant  cannot, 
and  the  malicious  dare  not  but  acknowledge,  that  what  any 
before  me  in  this  kinde  haue  begun,  I  haue  not  onely  finished, 
but  throughly  perfected  . . .  the  method  is  plaine  and  easie, 
being  Alphabeticall . . .  The  first  Booke  hath  the  choisest  words 
themselues  now  in  vse,  wherewith  our  Language  is  inriched 
and  become  so  copious,  to  which  words  the  common  sense  is 
annexed.  The  second  Booke  containes  the  vulgär  words,  which 
whensoeuer  any  desirous  of  a  more  curious  explanation  by  a 
more  refined  and  elegant  speech  shall  looke  into,  he  shall  there 
receiue  the  exact  and  ample  word  to  expresse  the  same: 
Wherein  by  the  way,  let  me  pray  thee  to  obserue,  that  I  haue 
also  inserted  (as  occasion  serued)  euen  the  mocke-words  which 
are  ridiculously  vsed  in  our  Language,  that  those  who  desire 
a  generality  of  knowledge,  may  not  bee  ignorant  of  the  sense, 
euen  of  the  fustiau  termes,  vsed  by  too  many,  who  study  rather 
to  be  heard  speake,  than  to  vnderstand  themselues. ...  I  might 
insist  vpon  the  general  vse  of  this  worke  ...  for  ...  all  such 
as  desire  to  know  the  plenty  of  the  English  ...  I  would  entreat 
thee,  gentle  Reader,  that  thou  wouldest  haue  care  to  search 
euery  word  according  to  the  true  Orthography  thereof,  as  for 


*)  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examiniDg  tlie  first  edition. 
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Physiognomy,  in  the  Letter  P.  not  in  F,  for  Cynicall,  in  Cy. 
not  in  Ci.  and  wliere  tboii  meetest  with  a  word  marked  thus* 
know  you  that  it  is  now  out  of  vse,  and  onely  vsed  of  som 
ancient  Writers.  Thus  what  I  haue  done,  is  (Reader)  for  thy 
benefit ... 

A  Page  from  "The  English  Dictionarie"  (1626).i) 
Cochenell.    Graine  wherewith  the  Purple  is  dyed. 
Cylindres,    Geonietrieall  figures  round  &  long,  consisting  from 

top  to  toe  of  two  equall  paralell  cireles. 
Cynicall,    Doggish. 
Cynosure.    The  North  starre. 

Cypher,  A  eirele  in  Arithmeticke,  like  the  letter  (o). 
Cyrens.    Mermaids. 
Cyrne,    A  goblet  to  drinke  wine  in. 

D 

Baffey  A  coward. 

DaggeSy  Latchets  cut  of  Leather. 

Daine  To  vouchsafe. 

Danisme,  Vsury. 

Danist,  A  vsurer. 

Dapinate,  To  prouide  dainty  meats. 

Dapaticall  meats,  Dainty  meats. 

Darnell,  A  naughtie  graine,  almost  like  wheate,  but  much  lesse, 

and  groweth  among  wheate. 
Dardanar,  A  forestaller. 
Dardanean  Art,  Witehcraft. 
Darraigne,  To  challenge,  to  attempt. 

(1667) 

The  English  Expositor  . . .  now  the  fourth  time  Revised^ 

Corrected,  and  very  much  augmented  .  .  .  By  a  Lover  of  the 

Arts.    Cambridge  . . .  1667. 

Conclusion  of  the  Preface. 
In  fine,  those  vertuous   and  well  addieted  Persona,  who, 
rather  for  want  of  opportunity  then  generous  inclination,  not 


')  See  above,  p.  132—3. 
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baving  had  tbe  fortune  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  then  the  Mother  Language,  are  yet  studiously  desirous 
to  read  tliose  learned  and  elegant  Treatises  which  from  their 
native  Original  have  been  rendred  English  (of  wbieh  sort, 
tbanks  be  to  the  Company  of  painful  Trauslatours,  we  bave 
not  a  few)  have  here  a  volume  fit  for  their  purpose,  as  carcfully 
designed  for  their  assistance:  and  to  such,  and  onely  such, 
we  recommend  it,  and  that  with  this  Benediction,  Live  long, 
industrious  Reader,  advance  in  Knowledge,  and  he  liaxjpy. 


1626 

Minsheu. 

Some  Entries  from  the  "Ductor  in  Linguas"  (2nd  Editlon).0 

(t)    3  to  Ahact  or  driue  away  by  violence,  to  driue  or  steal 
cattell  out  of  the  pasture 
8  to  Abandon 
13  to  Äbase 
16  to  Ähate 
27  to  Äbhreuiate 
(t)  28—2  to  Ahhutt  or  butt  vpon 

31  Ahdicate  or  renounce 
(t)  33  Abducted  or  lead  away 
(t)  37  Ahequitate,  or  ride  away 
(t)  40  to  Aggregate,  or  leade  out  of  the  flocke 

41  Abhominalle  .  . .  L.  Abhominabilis  g.  mali  ominis  loco,  ex 
ab,  &  öminor  (/.  dbhorrere) 

45  Ahide  or  tarie 

(t)       b  to  Ahide  or  suffer 

46  Ahiect,  vile,  base  . . .  Unachtbar,  gering. 

(t)  59  Ahlepsie,  i.  blindnesse  of  the  miude,  want  of  advice 
(t)  62  Ahnegation,  or  stiffe  denying 


0  Words  added  in  the  second  edition  are  marked  by  Minslieu  with 
a  "long  cross".  —  I  present  here  only  a  few  specimen  entries,  mostly 
abbreviated. 
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1638 

William  L'isle. 

Divers  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue: 

Written  seven  hundred  yeares  agoe. 

From  the  preface. 

6.  But  0  that  they  had  left  vs  the  true  History  of  their 
Chureh ;  or  at  least  the  Bible  in  their  tongue !  ...  We  haue 
indeed  the  Seriptures  of  late  translated  into  Welch,  which  ig 
the  Brittish  now  spoken:  but  doubtlesse  farre  differing  from 
the  ancient  . . .  For  the  Hebrew  it  seife,  that  held  sincere 
so  long  after  Babell,  yet  by  temporizing  with  ^Egypt,  politizing 
with  Chaldea,  merchandizing  with  Syria,  Idolatrizing  with 
Canaan,  &c.  grew  so  out  of  knowledge  among  the  people, 
that  they  vnderstood  not  our  Sauiours  Eli,  Eli,  lammasahactani . . . 
Tully  himselfe  scarce  vnderstood  the  Latine  that  Lcelius  spoke: 
nor  we  Chaucers  English;  nor  hee,  that  was  spoken  before 
the  conquest.  If  he  did,  hee  would  neuer  haue  borrowed  so 
many  words  from  abroad,  hauing  enough  and  better  at  home, 
except  it  were  to  please  the  Prince  and  Nobles,  then  all 
Normanizing,  a  fine  point  of  Court-rhetoricke  for  those  daies. 
But  I  haue  heard  that  an  Englishman  Scottizing  once  to  our 
King,  was  roundly  reproued  for  it,  blessed  be  his  Maiesty 
that  so  hateth  flattery. 

16.  Furtherouer,  these  raonuments  of  reuerend  antiquitie, 
1  meane  the  Saxon  Bibles,  to  him  that  vnderstandingly  reads 
and  well  considers  the  time  wherein  they  were  written,  will 
in  many  places  conuince  of  affeeted  obscuritie  some  late 
translators ;  1)  who  to  prouide  for  their  owne  opinions,  not 
otherwise  found  in  the  word  of  God,  are  faine  to  stuffe  the 
text  with  such  fustian,  such  inkehorne  termes,  as  may  seeme 
to  fauour  their  parts  .  .  .  Witnesse  their  Parasceue  of  the 
Pasche,  their  Äzimes,  their  Wine  and  Sicer,  their  with  siech 
Hosts  God  is  promerited,  their  Supererogate,  their  Super- 
sybstantiall  bread,  and  many  the  like  . .  .  The  Saxon  . . .  hath 
words  for  Trinity,  Vnity,  Deity  and  Persons  thereof;  for 
Coajqual,    Coseternall,    Inuisible,    Incomprehensible ;    Yea    for 


0  He  means  those  of  the  Rheims-Douai  version. 
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Incarnation,  for  AscensioD,  Descension,  Resurrection ,  for 
Catholike  and  all  such  forraine  words  as  we  are  now  faine 
to  vse,  because  we  haue  forgot  better  of  our  owne.  I  speak 
Dot  to  haue  them  recalled  into  vse,  now  these  are  well  knowne; 
sith  I  vse  them  and  the  like  my  seife  for  the  same  reason; 
but  to  giue  our  tongue  her  dne  commendations,  to  shew  the 
wilfuU  and  purposed  obscurity  of  those  other  translators, 
and  to  stop  the  base  and  beggarly  course  of  borrowing  when 
we  need  not. 

For  what  tongue  is  able  more  shortly  and  with  lesse 
doubtfulnesse,  to  giue  vtterance  and  make  way  for  the  cuniber- 
some  conceits  of  our  minde,  than  ours?  What  more  plentifull, 
than  ours  might  be,  if  we  did  vse  well  but  our  owne  garbes, 
and  the  words  and  speeches  of  our  sundry  shires  and  coun- 
tries  in  this  Hand?  Neither  is  it  the  least  glory  of  a  Nation 
to  haue  such  a  language.  Horace  puts  it  (as  it  were)  in 
equall  ballance  with  the  force  of  armes;  saying  (as  I 
English  him): 

Nor  were  Borne  famous  more  for  sivord  then  tongue; 
But  that  our  Boets  loyVr  and  sit  not  long 
To  file  the  phrase:  0  yoii  Censorian  bloud! 
An  artlesse  worke,  a  Verse  not  blur'd  agood, 
Nor  ten  times  ore  ivith  cunning  finger  scann'd 
Beproue  and  mark  with  peremptory  hrand. 

Yet  our  Poets,  I  must  needs  say,  haue  done  their  part.  The 
Oratours  of  our  time,  who  speak  in  behalfe  of  God  or  of  the 
King,  and  may  not  be  interrupted,  would  they  do  the  like; 
as  they  are  much  amended  since  the  Kings  comming;  or 
would  all  that  speake  and  write  publikely,  follow  (though 
but  afarre  off)  the  example  that  bis  Maiestie  himselfe  hath 
giuen  vs,  both  in  Prose  and  Poetry;  if  we  haue  not  already, 
we  may  soone  haue  a  most  plentifull  and  eloquent  tongue. 
We  are  all  idle  and  loth  to  take  paines  therein,  or  thinke  it 
needlesse:  But  how  eomes  bis  Maiestie  so  farre  to  excell  vs 
both  in  speaking  and  writing  our  owne  English?  is  it  ncjt 
because  he,  to  fit  bis  royall  Person  for  bis  iustly  expected 
inheritance  of  these  Kingdomes,  studied  the  tongue  from  bis 
youth?  and  we  thinke  without  paines  to  sucke  it  from  our 
nurse  or   mothers   breast.     Tully  got  not  so  the  Latine  elo- 
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quence,  nor  DemostJienes  the  Greeke;  nor  were  they  asbamed 
their  style  should  be  tbonght  sauour  of  oile,  for  time  tbereon 
spent  wben  otber  meo  sleepe.  Let  vs  take  paines  tben  as 
they  did;  nay,  as  our  owne  great  Master  of  Englisb  did;  and 
I  dare  boldly  promise,  we  shall  haue  not  onely  that  which 
Horace  wished  vnto  bis  tongue,  but  mucb  more  also:  And  as 
Queene  Dido  said  in  Virgil,  eoncerning  tbe  vnion  of  Troy  and 
Carthage,  Tros  Tyriusue  mihi,  &c,  so  may  we  of  ours;  Scotus 
an  Änglus  erit,  nullo  discrimine  agetiir.  For  wbat  is  a 
greater  bond  of  people  than  to  speake  one  and  the  same  most 
eloquent  tongue. 

. . .  this  outworne  dialect  of  our  forebeers ;  which  England 
hath  kept  best  in  writing,  Scotland  in  speech. 

18.  ...  our  Saxon  Ancestors  were  a  very  wise  and  vnder- 
standing  people,  and  had  a  very  significant  and  composable 
tongue  . . . 

. . .  what  Englishman  of  vnderstanding  is  there,  but  may 
be  delighted,  to  see  the  prety  shifts  our  [old  Englisb]  tongue 
made  with  her  own  störe,  in  all  parts  of  learning,  wben  they 
scorned  to  borrow  words  of  another?  Albeit  now  sithence 
wee  haue  taken  that  liberty  which  our  neighbours  doe;  and 
to  requite  them  more  than  for  need,  our  language  is  improued 
aboue  all  others  now  spoken  by  any  nation,  and  became  the 
fairest,  the  nimblest,  the  füllest ;  most  apt  to  vary  the  phrase, 
most  ready  to  receiue  good  composition,  most  adorned  with 
sweet  words  and  sentences,  with  witty  quips  and  ouer-ruling 
Prouerbes:  yea  able  to  expresse  any  hard  coneeit  whatsoeuer 
with  great  dexterity;  waighty  in  weighty  matters,  merry  in 
merry,  braue  in  braue.  Teil  me  not  it  is  a  mingle-mangle;i) 
for  so  are  all:  but  the  puuishment  of  confusion  we  marke 
not  so  much  in  otber  tongues,  because  wee  know  not  them 
and  their  borrowing  so  well  as  our  owne:  and  this  also  is 
delightfuU  to  know. 


^)  "They  say  iu  my  contrye,  when  they  cal  thcyr  hogges  to  the 
swync  troughe :  Come  to  thy  myngle  mangle  .  .  ."  (H.  Latimer,  quoted  in 
Chambers's  Cyclop.  of  Eng.  Lit.  1, 137.) 
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1642 

James  Ho  well. 

"Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell". 

Yet  siüce  the  last  Conquest  much  French  hath  got  in 
and  greatly  embellisbed  and  smoothed  the  English,  so  that 
tliere  is  very  much  affinity  between  them,  as  for  Example, 

La  Fortune  me  tourmente, 
La  Vertu  mecontente  [sie]. 

Or, 

Mon  desir  est  infiny 
D'entrer  en  Faradis. 

Which  sayings  are  both  French  and  English. 

Of  late  yeares  the  English  tongue  hath  much  enriched 
her  seife  by  borrowing  of  some  choyce  well  sounding  and 
significant  words  from  other  Languages  also ;  so  that  she  may 
be  compared  to  a  Fosie  made  up  of  many  fragrant  choyce 
ilowers:  And  truly,  without  interest  and  passion,  let  it  be 
spoken,  there  is  in  English,  as  true  straines  of  Eloquence,  as 
strong  and  sinewy  Expressions,  as  elaborate  and  solid  pieces 
of  Fancy,  as  far  fetched  reaches  of  Invention,  and  as  füll  of 
sali,  [there  arej  Metapher^ s  as  faithfully  poursued;  Similies 
as  aptly  applyed,  and  as  well  cloathed  and  girded  ahout;  as 
in  any  Language  whatsoever,  both  in  Poesie  and  Fr  ose;  It 
must  be  granted  that  some  other  Languages,  for  their  soft 
and  smooth  melting  fluency,  as  having  no  abruptnesse  of 
Consona7its,  have  some  advantage  of  the  English:  . . . 

Arbers  reprint,  p.  58. 


1650 

D'AVENANT. 

Spenser's  Archaisms. 

Spencer  may  stand  here  as  the  last  of  this  short  File  of 
Heroick  Poets;  .  . .  And  since  we  have  dar'd  to  remember 
those  exceptions  which  the  Gurions  have  against  them,  it  will 
not    be    expected   I    should    forget  what   is   objected  against 
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Spencer;  wbose  obsolete  Language  we  are  constrain'd  to  mention, 
though  it  be  grown  tbe  most  vulgär  accusation  tbat  is  laid  to 
bis  cbarge. 

Language  (wbicb  is  tbe  onely  Creature  of  Man's  creation) 
batb  like  a  Plant  seasons  of  flourisbing  and  deeay;  like  Plants 
is  remov'd  from  one  soile  to  anotber,  and  by  being  so  trans- 
planted,  dotb  often  gatber  vigor  and  increase.  But  as  it  is 
false  busbandry  to  graft  old  brancbes  upon  young  Stocks;  so 
we  may  wonder  tbat  our  Language  (not  long  before  bis  time, 
created  out  of  a  confusion  of  otbers,  and  tben  beginning  to 
flourisb  like  a  new  Plant)  sbould  (as  belps  to  its  increase) 
receive  from  bis  band,  new  grafts  of  old  witber'd  words.  But 
tbis  vulgär  exception  sball  onely  bave  tbe  vulgär  excuse; 
wbicb  is,  Tbat  tbe  unlucky  cboice  of  bis  Stanza,  batb  by 
Repetition  of  Rime,  brougbt  bim  to  tbe  necessity  of  many 
exploded  w^ords. 

Preface  to  Gondibert,  par.  11  &  12. 
("  From  tlie  Lounvre  in  Paris,  January  2,  1650  "). 


1656 

Thomas  Blount. 

Glossographia:  or  a  Dictionary, 

Interpreting  all   sucb  Hard  Words,  Wbetber  Hebrew,   Greek, 

Latin,  Italian,  Spanisb,  Frencb,  Teutonick,  Belgick,  ßritisb  or 

Saxon;  as  are  now  used  in  our  refined  Englisb  Tongue. 

To  tbe  Reader. 

AFter  1  bad  bestowed  tbe  waste  bours  of  some  years  in 
reading  our  best  Englisb  Histories  and  Autbors;  I  found, 
tbougb  I  bad  gained  a  reasonable  kuowledge  in  tbe  Latine 
and  Frencb  tongues,  as  I  tbougbt,  and  bad  a  smattering  botb 
of  Greek  and  otber  Languages,  yet  I  was  often  gravelled  in 
Englisb  Books;  tbat  is,  I  encountred  sucb  words,  as  I  eitber 
not  at  all,  or  not  tbrougbly  understood,  more  tben  wbat  tbe 
preceding  sence  did  insinuate;  For  Example. 

In  tbe  Turkish  History,  I  met  witb  lanizariesj  MuftieSj 
Tiniariots,  Basha's,  Seraglio's,  Shashes,  Turhants  &c. 
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In  the  French  History,  the  Salique  Law,  Äppmages, 
Vidams,  Daulphin,  &c. 

In  the  Spanisli,  the  Escurial,  Infanta,  Sanhenito,  &c. 

In  the  Roman  Histories  I  found  often  mention  of  Consuls, 
Trihunes,  Dictators,  Pretors,  Cohorts,  Legions,  Theaters,  ObelisJcs; 
The  Capitol,  Vatican,  Pasquin,  &c. 

And  in  many  other  Books,  mention  of  several  Beligious 
Orders;  as  Carmelites,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Theatins,  Bon- 
homes,  &c.  So  likewise  of  ancient  and  modern  Seds;  as 
Arrians,  Eutychians,  lacohites,  &c.  Andbaptists,  Arminians, 
Erastians,  TrasJcites,  Socinia^is,  QuaJcers,  &c. 

In  Books  of  Divinity,  I  found  Sanhedrim,  Urim  and 
Thummim,  Sanctum  Sandorum,  Shihboleth,  HippoUaticall, 
Oircumincession,  &c. 

In  every  Mercurius,  Coranto,  Gazet,  or  Diurnal,  I  met 
with  Camizado^s,  Pallizado^s,  Lantspesado^s  Brigades,  Squadrons, 
Cur  assiers,  Bonemines,  Halts,  Imida's,  Parole  s,  &c. 

In  the  mouths  of  Common  people,  I  heard  of  Piazza, 
Balcone,  &c.  in  London:  And  in  the  Country,  of  HocUide, 
Minnyng  days,  Lurdanes,  Quintins,  &c. 

Nay,  to  that  pass  are  we  now  arrived,  that  in  London, 
many  of  the  Tradesman,  have  new  Dialeets;  The  Gooh  askes 
you  what  Dishes  you  will  have  in  your  Bill  of  Fare\  whether 
Olla's,  Bisques,  Hachies,  Omelets,  Bouillon^s,  Grilliades,  lon- 
cades,^)  Fricasses;  with  a  Hautgout,  Ragout,  &c. 

The  Vintner  will  furnish  you  with  Montefiascone,  Alicant, 
Vernaccia,  Ribolla,  Tent,  &e.  Others  with  Sherhet,  Agro  di 
Gedro,  Goffa,  Ghocolate,  &c. 

. . .  The  Semstress  [is  ready  to  furnish  you]  with  a  Crah- 
hat,  Toylet,  &c. 

By  this  new  world  of  Words,  I  found  we  were  slipt  into 
that  eondition  which  Scneca  complains  of  in  his  time;  When 
mens  minds  onee  begin  to  enure  themselves  to  dislike,  what- 
euer  is  usual  is  disdained:  They  affed  nouelty  in  speech,  they 
recal  oreivorn  and  uncouth  words,  they  forge  new  phrases,  and 


^)  Junkets. 
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that  which  is  newest  is  best  liJced;  there  is  presumptuous ,  and 
far  fetchi7ig  of  ivords;  and  some  there  are  that  think  it  a 
grace,  if  their  speech  hover,  and  thereby  hold  the  hearer  in 
suspence,  &c. 

I  beleeved  my  seife  not  Singular  in  this  ignorance;  and 
that  few,  without  the  help  of  a  Didionary ,  would  be  able  to 
understand  our  ordinary  English  Books;  I  found  nothing  con- 
siderable  in  this  kind  extant,  thoiigh  now  many  make  it  their 
study  to  be  learued  in  our  own  Language;  and  I  remembred 
Aristoteles,  Verha  valent  in  usu  sicut  &  nummi.  For  these 
Reasons,  and  to  eomply  with  my  own  fancy,  I  began  to 
corapile  the  Work;  which  has  taken  me  up  the  vacancy  of 
above  Twenty  years. 


Here  are  likewise  explicated  all  Latin  words,  that  are 
used  without  alteration  in  English,  as  Eticomium,  Peccavi, 
Verhatim,  Virago,  Bona  fide,  De  hene  esse,  &c. . . .  Sciences  . . . 
Arts  . . .  Exercises. 

I  have  likewise  in  a  great  measure,  shun'd  the  old  SaxoJi 
Words,  as  finding  them  growing  every  day  more  obsolete  then 
other.  Besides  there  is  an  excellent  Dictionary  thereof  shortly 
expected  from  the  learned  Mr.  Somner,  Yet  even  such  of 
those,  as  I  found  still  in  use,  are  not  here  omitted. 

In  this  Design  I  met  with  two  Objections;  the  first,  that 
my  labor  would  find  no  end;  siuce  our  English  Tongue  daily 
changes  habit;  every  fantasticall  Traveller,  and  homebred 
Sciolist  being  at  liberty,  as  to  antiquate,  and  decry  the  old, 
so  to  coyn  and  innovate  new  Words:  Which  Horace  thus 
observed. 

Ut  Sylvae  foliis  pronos  miUantur  in  annos: 
Prima  cadunt;  ita  verhorum  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo,  nata  vigcntque. 
Debemur  morti  nos,  nostraque  — 

De  Arte  Poet. 
...  Which  old  Chaucer  also  remarks. 

I  knoiv  that  in  form  of  speech  is  change 
Within  a  hundred  year,  and  ivords  tho 
That  hadden  price,  now  loonder  nice  and  stränge 
Think  wc  them;  and  yet  they  spake  them  so, 
And  sped  as  well  in  love,  as  men  now  do. 
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This  we  grant,  and  confess  it  impossible  to  keep  Words  of 
unlearned  Tongues  from  falling  and  change  in  tract  of  time; 
which  bas  even  happened  anaong  the  Latine  Writers  tbem- 
selves,  wben  tbeirs  was  a  spoken  Tougue  . . .  again  maiiy  of 
tbem,  by  tbe  last  Writers  of  all . . .  are,  upon  a  new  Toucb, 
warranted  for  good  and  pass  abroad  as  Sterling  . . .  tbe  same 
liberty  may  be  allowed  tbis  Work;  not  derogating  at  all  from 
tbe  use  of  it  in  tbe  interim. 

Tbe  second  Objection  was,  that  tbe  use  of  sucb  words 
was  not  commeudable,  aecording  to  tbat  of  Ccesar,  Tanquam 
scopulum  vitari  debes  verbum  infrequens;  and  be  tbat  sbould 
use  tbem  would  be  subject  to  tbe  censure  of  a  AoyodalöoZog, 
one  tbat  prefers  tbe  novelty  or  affected  elegance  of  tbe  pbrase 
to  tbe  nerves  and  importance  of  tbe  sence;  wbicb  is  confuted 
by  our  best  modern  Autbors,  wbo  bave  botb  infinitely  enricbed 
and  enobled  our  Language,  by  admitting  and  naturalizing 
tbousands  of  foraign  Words,  providently  brougbt  bome  from 
tbe  GreeJc,  Roman,  and  Frencli  Oratories,  wbieb  tbougb,  in 
tbe  untravel'd  ears  of  our  Fatbers,  would  bave  sounded  barsh, 
yet  a  few  late  years  bave  rendred  tbem  familiär  even  to 
vulgär  capacities.  Witness  tbe  learned  Works  of  tbe  Lord 
Bacon,  Mr.  Montagu,  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Mr.  Seiden,  Mr.  Sands,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Charlton,  Dr.  Heylyn, 
Mr.  Hotvel  &c.  wberein  sucb  w^ords  are  used  more  or  less:  To 
many  of  wbieb  I  bave  added  tbe  Autbors  names,  tbat  I  migbt 
not  be  tbought  to  be  tbe  innovator  of  tbem.  Nor  is  it  my 
purpose  to  become  an  Advocate  for  tbe  use  of  sucb  Words; 
let  every  ones  Genius  and  tbe  quality  of  tbe  Subject  tbey 
treat  of  be  tbeir  own  Dictator\  But  certainly,  at  least  to 
understand  tbem,  can  be  no  unnecessary  bürden  to  tbe  Intellect; 
sinee  Knowledge  is  Änimi  pabulum  .  . . 

My  Lord  CoJce  (tbat  Oracle  of  our  Law)  bas  left  us  tbese 
words.     In  . . .  Liberal  Sciences,   you  sball     i         In  Pref 
meet  witb  a  wbole  Army  of  Words ;  wbicb     J    m  Com.  upon 
cannot  defend  tbemselves  in  Bello  Grammat-     \  Littl. 

icali,  yet  are  more  significant,  compendious,  and  effectual  to 
declare  tbe  true  sence  of  tbe  matter,  tben  if  tbey  were  ex- 
pressed in  pure  Latin. 

And  Mr.  JDenham  in  bis  quaint  Preface  to  tbe  Destruction 
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of  Troy\  As  Speech  is  the  Apparel  of  our  Thoughts,  so  are 
there  certain  Garbs  and  Modes  of  speaking,  which  vary  with 
the  times;  the  fashion  of  our  Clothes  not  being  more  subject 
to  alteration,  than  that  of  our  Speech  . . . 

Having  thus  solved  these  two  main  Objections,  1  may, 
with  an  humble  coniidence,  hope  this  Book  will  prove  as  use- 
ful  to  our  Nation,  as  that  Congenerous  Essay,  Des  Merveilles 
de  Nature,  done  by  Rene,  is  to  the  French  . .  . 

To  compile  and  compleat  a  Work  of  this  nature  and  im- 
portance,  would  necessarily  require  an  Encyclopedie  of  Know- 
ledge, and  the  concurrence  of  many  learned  Heads;  yet,  that 
I  may  a  little  recure  the  Reader  from  a  just  apprehension  of 
my  disability  for  so  great  an  Vndertaking,  I  profess  to  have 
done  little  with  my  own  Pencil,  but  have  extracted  the  Quint- 
essence  of  Scapula,  MinsJieu,  Cotgrave,  Rider,  Florio,  Thoniasius, 
Dasipodius,  and  Hexams  Dutcli,  Dr.  Davies  Welsh  Dictionary, 
Cowels  Interpreter,  &c.  and  other  able  Authors,  for  so  much 
as  tended  to  my  purpose  .  .  . 

It  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  more-knowing  Women,  and 
the  less-knowing  Men. 


Sometimes  the  same  word  is  used  both  Suhstantively  and 
Adjectively]  as  Datary,  Expedient,  &c.  And  sometime  both 
Suhstantively  and  Verhally;  as  Attaque,  Eeprive,  &c.  which 
being  unrestrained  in  the  use,  were  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
serve  in  all  words  . . . 

So  likewise  there  is  a  liberty  in  most  Adjectives,  whether 
you  will  say  Optique  (after  the  French)  Optich,  Opticous  or 
Opticall . .  . 

If  I  say  a  word  is  GreeTc,  French,  Itälian,  &c.  I  speak 
not  always  in  rigor ;  for,  commonly  the  \yords  we  boiTOW  from 
other  Languages,  are  a  little  altered  from  their  Originals,  to 
make  them  speak  English. 

Something  might  also  be  said  of  the  choice  of  Words,  in 
our  refined  English  Tongue;  which  are  to  be  liked  and  ap- 
proved  according  to  their  tone,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
cadence,  that  is,  as  tliey  run  niusically  in  the  Ear. 

[Here  I  add  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  a  complimentary 
poem  signed  J.  S.] 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  XLl.  10 


IIG 


HAd  ßabti,  th'old  World's  Eendevouz  . . . 

Setled  her  UDiversal  Soveraignty,  . .  . 

Language  and  Lmvs  had  firmly  held  together, . . . 

But,  when  Dissension  bred  a  Separation, 

And  each  fixt  Colony  beeame  a  Nation, 

Chance  and  Design  in  time  more  lieene't  grew, 

And  Dialects  the  Original  ensue; 

Which  by  degrees  degenerate  from  their  Mother, 

Till  tliey  disown  their  birth,  and  seem  anotlier: 

Besides,  the  various  Climates  tun'd  their  throats 

And  vocal  Organs,  apt  for  different  Notes. 

Then,  Speech,  which  in  this  Analytich  vein 

Was  first  resolv'd,  eompounded  grew  again, 

As  enemies  in  eonquer'd  Countries  fixt 

And  ill-aceording  Dialects  intermixt; 

Whieh  Chance  went  on  corrupting,  tili  th'next  fo 

Subdu'd  that  Nation,  and  that  Language  too. 

But  most,  in  these  our  Modern  times,  this  Ile 
And  Language  oft  beeame  a  double  spoil 
To  Foreiners;  Pictish  with  Danish  clung 
Into  our  Saxo-Belgich-Norma7i  Tongue. . . . 
Nor  was't  all-jumbling  War  which  wrought  alone 
This  change,  and  shuffled  many  Tongues  in  one, 
But  even  Peaee  (such  is  th'uncertain  Fate 
Of  Speech)  which  settles  all  things,  alters  that .  . . 
Civiler  Oreelc  and  Latin  interlac't 
Our  rüde  Ground,  with  their  rieh  Imbroid'ries  grac't. 
Smooth  France,  neat  Italy,  and  manly  Spain, 
Lent  it  some  tinctures  of  a  quainter  strain: 
And,  as  with  Merchandize,  with  terms  it  fares, 
Nations  do  traffic  Words,  as  well  as  Wares, 
iBou-jOUl*  usurps  upon  our  piain  Oood-morrow, . . . 
Travellers  which  about  the  world  do  roam 
Had  made  us  Englishmen,  Strangers  at  home; . . . 
Nay  homebred  heads  unsocially  did  strive 
T'estrange  themselves  and  Shihholeths  contrive;  . .  . 
Co7ifusion,  in  this  Book,  in  Order^s  set, 
An  Heap  is  form'd  into  an  Alphabet: . . . 
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In  fine,  wliat's  due  t'industrious  Observation, 
And  re-acquainting  our  seif- stranger  Nation 
With  its  disguised  seif;  what's  merited 
By  rendring  our  hard  English  Englished; 
What,  when  our  Tongue  grew  gibbrish,  to  be  then 
National  Interpreter  to  Books  and  Men; 
What  ever  praise  does  such  deserts  attend, 
Know,  Reader,  'tis  thy  debt  unto  my  Friend. 

J.  S. 

1658 

Edward  Phillips. 

The  New  World  of  English  Words:  Or,  a  General  Dictlonary: 

Containing  Interpretati ons  of  such  hard  words  as  are  derived 
froin  other  Languages;  wbether  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Syriack, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  British,  Dutch,  Saxon 
&c  . . .  A  Work  very  necessary  for  Strangers,  as  well  as  our 
own  Countrymen,  for  all  Persons  that  would  rightly  understaud 
what  they  discourse,  write  or  read. 

. . .  My  Intention  is,  as  an  Introduction  to  the  partieular 
scope  and  design  of  this  Book,  to  speak  something  in  general 
of  the  Original  of  our  English  Tongue,  of  the  basis  or  founda- 
tion  of  it,  of  the  reason  of  its  several  changes,  and  how  far 
it  participates  of  other  Languages,  and  of  the  peculiar  Idiome 
or  propriety  thereof. 

That,  what  was  originally  spoken  in  this  Nation,  was  the 
aneient  Brittish  Language,  needs  not  to  be  doubted,  nor  is  it 
improbable  what  some  affirm,  that  it  was  very  near,  if  not 
altogether  the  same  with,  the  Gallick,  or  Celtick  ...  The 
English- Saxons  . . .  were  a  people  of  Germany  . . .  their  speech 
very  little,  if  at  all  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
it  is  . . .  evident  that  our  language  derives  its  Original  from 
the  Dutch  or  Teutonic,  which  seems  to  be  of  greater  antiquity 
then  any  other  language  now  spoken  in  Europe  . . . 

And  though  our  English  tongue  hath  of  late  ages  inter- 
tained  so  great  a  number  of  forraign  words,  that  every  age 
it  seemeth  to  swerve  more  and  more  from  what  it  was  originally; 
yet  if  we  compare  it  diligently  with  the  Dutch,  we  shall  soou 
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finde  that  almost  all  the  chief  material  words,  and  those 
whieh  are  oftnest  used  in  the  most  familiär,  and  vulgär  dis- 
course,  are  all,  either  meer  Dutch,  or  palpably  derived  from 
the  Dutch.  For  example,  the  most  primitive  and  uncorapounded 
words,  appellatives,  the  names  of  natural  things,  animals, 
vegetals,  as  Barth,  Heaven,  Winde,  Oak,  man,  hird,  stone  d'c, 
words  that  imply  a  relation,  as  Father,  Brother,  Son,  Daughter; 
pronouns,  and  Monosyllable  Verbs,  as  Mme,  Thine,  This,  What, 
Love,  Give,  besides  all  our  numerals,  particles,  conjunctions 
and  the  like  . .  . 

By  this  that  hath  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  the  Saxon, 
or  German  tongue  is  the  groundwork  upon  which  our  language 
is  founded,  the  mighty  stream  of  forraigne  words  which  hath 
since  Chaucers  time  broke  in  upon  it,  having  not  yet  wash't 
away  the  root:  onely  it  lies  somewhat  obscur'd,  and  overshadow'd 
like  a  Roök,  or  Fountain  overgrown  with  bushes. 

Whether  this  innovation  of  words  deprave,  or  enrich  our 
English  tongue  is  a  consideration  that  admits  of  various  cen- 
sures,  aecording  to  the  different  fancies  of  men.  Certainly  . . . 
it  happeus  in  the  introducing  of  stränge  words,  the  old  ones 
in  whose  room  they  come  .  .  .  grow  obsolete;  sometimes  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Camhden  observes,  there  is  a  peculiar  significancy  in 
some  of  the  old  Saxon  words,  as  . . .  Eordswela  [i.  e.  eoröwela 
=  fertility]  which  is  as  much  as  the  wealth,  or  the  riches  of 
the  earth,  yet  . .  .  we  shall  find  divers  Latin  words,  whose 
Etymology  is  as  remarkable,  as  in  the  word  intricate  .  .  .  [Of 
doublets  he  mentions  denie-gainsay,  resist-withstand,  Interiour- 
iuward].  These  forrainers  instead  of  detracting  ought  from 
our  tongue,  add  copiousnesse  and  varity  [sie]  to  it  .  .  .  in  fine, 
let  a  man  compare  the  best  English,  now  written,  with  that 
which  was  written  three,  or  four  ages  ago,  and  if  he  be  not 
a  doater  upon  antiquity,  he  will  judge  ours  much  more  smooth, 
and  gratefull  to  the  ear:  for  my  part  that  which  some  attri- 
bute  to  Spencer  as  his  greatest  praise,  namely  his  frequent 
use  of  obsolete  expressions,  I  count  the  greatest  blemish  to 
his  Poem,  otherwise  most  excellent,  it  being  an  equal  vice  to 
adhere  obstinately  to  old  words,  as  fondly  to  affect  new  ones. 

.  .  .  There  are  not  many  Nations  in  Europe,  some  of  whose 
words  we  have  not  made  bold  with,  as  all  of  us  together  have 
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borrowed  frora  the  ancients  in  great  abundance,  some  we  take 
from  the  Italians,  as  Äbase,  Ähone,^)  Ahhord,  Balustrade,  Bai- 
cone,  some  from  the  Spanish,  as  Abandon^  Envelope,  Disem- 
bogue,  Chapin  [=  a  high  corkheeied  shoe:  dict.];  many  from 
the  French,  as  Desire,  Deny,  Command,  Embellish,  Embosse- 
ment;  among  the  ancient  langiiages  we  have  from  the  Greek 
not  a  few,  as  . .  Epigram,  . .  Enthymem  . .  Epithet  . .  Astro- 
loger . .  Paraphrast  . .  Oymnosophist  .  .  Bramatick, . .  Basilisk 
. .  Chirograph  Paragraph  . .  Monarch  . .  Philosophy,  Rhapsodie 
. .  Syllogism,  Sophism;  also  their  verbs  in  tt^Eiv,  with  us  end 
in  ize,  as  .  .  Cauterize\  in  Imitation,  of  which  some,  out  of  a 
pretty  Cappricchio,  have  given  common  words  the  same  termi- 
nation,  as  enfranchize,  spiritualize,  wantonize.  The  next  thing 
to  be  observed  of  Greek  words  is  their  manner  of  composition  . . 
Anaphora  .  .  Äntiperistasis  .  .  Amphihious  .  .  Äpocalypsis, 
Diceresis  .  .  Cataphora  .  .  Epitaph  .  .  Ectype,  a  thing  taken 
out  of  another  Copy, . .  Engastrimyth,  one  that  speaks  inwardly, 
.  .  Metamorphosis  .  .  Pardbola  .  .  Peripherie  .  .  Prodromus  .  . 
Prosthesis  .  .  Hypogastrich  .  .  Hyperphysical  .  ,  Prototype  .  . 
Polygon  . .  Pseudomartyr  . .  Atrophy  [These  prefixes]  are  the 
most  material,  and  all  that  are  in  use  in  our  tongue. 

But  for  the  Latin  words  they  will  require  a  larger  account 
to  be  given  of  them;  these  are  the  main  body  of  our  Army 
of  forraigne  words,  these  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  well 
be  thought.  to  equal,  if  not  exceed  the  number  of  our  ancient 
words;  onely,  here  is  the  diflference,  That  these  are  the  more 
essential,  those  the  more  remote,  and  rather  the  superstructure 
then  the  foundation.  Of  these  Latin  words  there  are  many 
(as  also  some  of  the  French,  and  others  before  mentioned) 
that  by  long  custome  are  so  ingrafted,  and  naturaliz'd  into 
our  tongue,  that  now  they  are  become  free  denizons,  without 
any  diiference,  or  distinction  between  them  and  the  Native 
words,  and  are  familiarly  understood  by  the  common  sort,  and 
most  unlearned  of  the  people;  as  nature,  fortune,  memher, 
intend,  inform,  invent,  and  the  like,  others  there  are  which 
though  frequently  written,  and  used  in  common  discourse  by 
the  politer  sort,   and  infranchized  at  least,  if  not  naturalized. 
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^)  His  dictionary  gives  "Abone,  to  make  ripe". 
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are  not  yet  so  very  trite  as  to  be  understood  hy  all,  since 
divers  ingenuous  persons,  addicted  to  the  reading  of  books, 
are  neverthelesse  unacquainted  with  the  Latin,  and  other 
forraign  languages,  and  so  are  at  a  losse  when  they  meet 
with  unnsual  words,  and  some  people  if  they  spy  but  a  hard 
Word,  are  as  mnch  amazed  as  if  they  had  met  with  a 
hobgoblin  ...  In  works  of  this  nature  men  ought  to  fiy  all 
Pedantismes,  and  not  rashly  to  use  all  words  alike,  that  are 
met  with  in  every  English  Writer,  whether  Authentick,  or  not, 
this  is  a  bad  example  to  the  unadmonish't  Reader,  and  might 
incourage  him  to  suck  in  barbarisme  as  soon  as  Elegance,  but 
by  long  experience  out  of  a  continued  course  of  reading  the 
best  Authors,  and  conversation  with  the  better  sort  of  Company 
to  examine  throughly  what  words  are  natural,  and  ligitimate, 
and  what  spurious,  and  forc'st  .  . .  There  are  many  words  in 
this  book  . .  which  I  would  not  recommend  to  any  for  the 
purity,  or  the  repetition  of  them,  .  .  but  withall  I  have  set 
my  mark  upon  them,  that  he  that  studies  a  natural  and  un- 
affected  style  may  take  notice  of  them  to  beware  of  them  .  . 
The  Reader,  especially  beiiig  forewarned,  .  .  eannot  but  discern. 
when  a  word  falls  naturally  from  the  Latin  termination,  when 
forc't  and  torn  from  it,  as  Imbellick,  which  might  indeed  come 
from  Inibellicus  if  any  such  word  were,  but  how  they  can 
handsomely  deduce  it  from  Imhellis,  is  hard  to  resolve,  if  this 
be  bad  imprescriptible  is  worse,  being  derived,  neither  I  nor 
any  body  eise  knows  how  .  . :  there  are  also  worth  the  pains 
of  avoiding  certain  kinde  of  Mule- words  propagated  of  a  Latin 
Sire,  and  a  Greek  Dam,  such  as  Acrilogie,  Aurigraphy,  and 
others  . . ;  but  I  have  also  met  with  some  forged,  as  I  shrewdly 
suspect,  by  such  as  undertake  to  explain  them;  .  .  one  of 
them  .  .  is  Suicide,  a  word  which  I  had  rather  should  be 
derived  from  Sus  a  Sow,  then  from  the  pronown  Sui,  unlesse 
there  be  some  mystery  in  it;  as  if  it  were  a  Swinish  part  for 
a  man  to  kill  himself. 

What  cautions  more  to  give  for  the  avoiding  of  such 
grosse  words  as  these  I  know  not,  onely  this  in  general,  To 
be  ever  eonversant  in  the  best  Authours,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidny, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  my  Lord  Verulam, 
Ben  Johnson,  happy  as  well  in  his  prose  as  verse,  and  for  his 
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Instructions  in  well  writing  excellent;  nor  is  this  present  age 
utterly  barren :  not  to  mention  our  late  Romances  . . . 

[Phillips  then  classifies  (foreign)  words  according  to  their 
terminations,  instancing:  — ]  Prompt  . .  Just,  . .  Infatuated  pby 
changing  -us  into  -ed'J  .  .  Obvious,  .  .  Plebeian  .  .  Agile  .  . 
facile  .  .  efficacious  .  .  tractable  . .  Docible  . .  Oriental  .  .  eon- 
stant  .  .  eloquent  .  .  inferiour  .  .  contrary  .  .  Transitory  .  . 
Imbecillity  .  .  Probability  .  .  substance  .  .  reluctancy  .  .  con- 
fidence  .  .  eminencie  .  .  eommissare  .  .  magnitude  .  .  Authour  .  . 
Separation  . .  repletion  . .  Instruction  . .  ambition  . .  Convent  . . 
Argument  .  .  Article  .  .  Monster  .  .  Inform  .  .  contend  .  .  pre- 
scribe  . .  contemne  . .  allude  . .  convince  .  .  reduce  . .  Collect  . . 
instruct  . .  eonsult  .  .  invent  .  .  coacervate,  consummate,  aggra- 
vate  . .  [through  French]  signifie,  glorifie,  moUifie;  [from  FrencU 
meerly:]  refresh,  discowage,  discharge,  fwmish,  garnish,  refrain, 
despitSy  distresse,  hostage,  menace  . . .  successively,  diligently. 

There  are  a  sort  of  words  and  expressions,  which  we  take 
from  the  Latins,  whole  and  intire  without  any  diminution  . . 
as  .  .  elogium  (or  elogie)  encomium;  so  Privado  in  Spanish, 
and  Inamorato  in  Italian.  Also  by  a  certain  odd,  and  stränge 
construction  we  oftentimes  turn  a  Latin  Verb,  and  sometimes 
a  sentence  into  an  English  Noun,  especially  with  the  help  of 
an  Article,  as  to  give  a  bene  discessit,  to  sing  Lachrymse, 
such  a  one  was  charged  with  a  non  est  inventus,  and  many 
more  of  this  nature,  very  acceptable  to  such  as  delight  to 
have  their  writings  and  discourses  larded  with  old  ends  of 
Latin  ... 

Latin  Compounds  Version  . .  Aversion  . .  duction  . .  abdue- 
tion  . .  application  . .  detruncation  .  .  semicircular. 

The  words  which  we  use  in  .  .  the  liberal  arts  .  .;  in 
Rhetorick  all  the  Tropes  and  Figures,  as  synecdoche,  ironie, 
metonomie,  in  Logick,  Enthymeme,  Sorites,  ai^d  the  word  Logich 
it  seif;  in  Physick,  Eupepsie,  Dycrasie  .  .;  in  Astronomie, 
Antipodes,  Periscians  and  the  word  astronomy  it  seif.  In 
Astrology  many  from  the  ÄrabicJcs,  as  the  names  of  the  most 
conspicuous  Starres  in  each  constellation,  viz.  Äldeharan, 
Älnath,  and  some  in  astronomy,  as  Nadir,  Älmicantarats, 
From  the  French  and  Italian  .  .  Pilaster,   Foliage,   Cupulo, 
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Parapot  &c.    In  jowelling  . .  Carrat,  Naif,   Boscage,  Affinage, 

Marquetry. 

From  "The  Proface  by  way  of  Introduction  to  the  Riglit 
Knowledge  of  oiir  Language"  in  The  New  World  of 
English  Words:  Or,  a  General  Dictionary,  1658. 


a  brief  and  familiär 
advertisement 
to  the 
reader, 
...  I  have  indeavoured  to  wave  obsolete  terms. 
The  Viscount  of  St.  Älbans,  Sir  Kenelme  Dighy,  Mr.  Seiden 
Dr.  Brown f  and  others,  whatsoever  Termes  we  have  received 
from   them,   the  Learned   do   acknowledge   them   to   be   good 
Bullion  stampt  and  well  minted  .  . . 

If  we  do  but  seriously  eonsider  how  our  Language  is 
enriehed  from  forreign  words,  brought  home  to  our  dores,  from 
such  a  distance,  we  cannot  but  have  more  inlarged  and  proper 
respects  to  our  own  Native  Laureis; 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  discourse,  it  is  the  expression. 
of  Mr  H.  B.^)  in  his  endeavours  tending  this  way  That  a  Diction- 
ary for  the  English  Tougue,  would  require  an  Eneyclopedie  of 
küowledge,  and  the  concurrence  of  many  Learned  heads.  Such 
an  Eneyclopedy  I  present  thee  Reader  with  from  the  Muses, 
as  it  was  delivered  me  from  the  forked  top  of  their  Parnassus. 
From  "The  New  World  of  English  Words"  1658. 


List  of  Words  Marked  by  Phillips  as  Unnaturai  and  Affected. 
"  I  do  not  deny  indeed,  but  that  there  are  many  words  in 
this  book  (though  fewer  then  in  other  books  of  this  kinde) 
which  I  would  not  recommend  to  any  for  the  purity,  or  repu- 
tation  of  them,  but  this  I  had  not  done,  but  to  pleale  all 
humours,  knowing  that  luch  kinde  of  words  are  written,  & 
that  the  undiltinguilhing  sort  of  Readers  would  take  it  very 


1)  He   means  Thomas   Bloimt,   "  Glossographia "   1656.    See  above, 
p.  145. 
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ill  if  they  were  not  explained,  but  withall  I  have  fet  my 
mark  upon  them,  that  he  that  Itudies  a  natural  and  unaffected 
Itile,  may  take  notice  of  them  to  beware  of  them  . . ." 

From  the  Preface. 

f  Ahaction,  (Latin)  a  driving,  or  forcing  away. 

f  Äbannition,  (Lat.)  a  puniihment  inflicted  by  the  GreeJcs  upon 

the   committers  of  man-Ilaughter,  namely  the  banilhing 

them  for  a  twelve-moneths  Ipace. 
[ÄbarftiJc,  (old  word)  inlatiable.] 
[Äbawed,  (old  word)  daunted.  alhamed.] 
[To  Ahedge,  (old  word)  to  abide.] 
^  Äbequitation,  (Lat.)  a  riding  away. 
[Abeffed,  (old  word)  calt  down,  humbled.] 
[Abetting.  (old  word)  a  letting  on,  or  ineouraging.] 
*  To  Ahgregate,  {Lat.)  to  lead  out  of  the  flock. 
[Äbidft,  (old  word)  luffered.] 
[Abit,  (old  word)  dwelleth.] 
[To  Accoy,  (old  word)  to  allwage.] 
[To  Acltele,  (old  word)  to  cool.] 
[Adafhed,  (old  word)  alhamed.] 
[Adawed,  (old  word)  awaked.] 
[Adle,  (old  word)  empty,  Ihallow.] 
[Adruming,  (old  word)  churlilh.] 
t  Agamist,  (Gr.)  a  defpiler  of  marriage. 
[Agaft,  (old  word)  dilmaid  with  fear.] 
j-  AgelafticJc,    (Greek)   one   tbat  is  perpetually  fad,   one  that 

never  laugh's. 
[Agiltf  (old  word)  committed.] 
[Agipe,  (old  word)  a  Coat  füll  of  plaites.] 
[Agramed,  (old  word)  aggrieved.] 
[To  Agrcdge,  (old  word)  to  aggravate.] 
[Agrife,  (old  word)  afraid,  altonifhed.] 
[Agrofe,  (old  word)  grieved.] 
[Agroted,  (old  word)  cloyed.] 
[To  Agryfe,  (old  word)  to  caufe  one  to  quake.] 
[AleftaJcef  (old  word)  a  Maypole.] 

[Algate,  (old  word)  if  lo  be,  notwithstanding,  altogether.] 
[AlgateSf  (old  word)  ever,  even  now,  for  all  that.] 
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[Algrinif  (old  word)  the  fame  as  Algebra.] 

[ÄU-a-ho^ie  (old  word)  a  made  requcft.] 

t  Älliency,  (Lat.)  an  inticing  unto. 

t  Ällocation,  (lat.)  a  placing  towards. 

f  Altiloquent,  (lat.)  Tpeaking  loftily. 

f  AUitonant,  (lat.)  an  Epithet  anciently  given  to  Jupiter,  and 

lignifies  thundring  from  on  high. 
t  Altivolant,  (lat.)  loaring,  or  flying  aloft. 
t  Alutation,  (lat.)  a  tanning.  or  drelling  of  leather. 
t  AmUlogy,  (Lat.)  an  oblcure  laying,  a  dark  fpeech. 
[Amenufed,  (old  word)  diminifh't.] 

f  Anahathrum,  (Greek)  a  place  whereunto  we  alcend  by  Iteps. 
t  Anacrifis,  (Greek)  queltion  of  the  guilty,  either  by  torment, 

or  by  interrogation. 
'\  Anagogical,  (Greek)   Ikilled  in  deep  matters,  well  read  in 

mylterions  learning. 
\Anlace,  (old  word)  a  dudgeon,  a  half  dagger.] 
[Annueler,  (old  word)  lecular.] 
t  Antigraph,  (Greek)  a  Copy,  a  Counterpane  (sie) 
t  Apepfie,  (Greek)  ineoction,  crudity  of  the  Itomaeh. 
t  ApotheJce,  (Greek)  a  fhop,  or  Itore  houle  . . . 
•\  Applomlature,  (Lat.)  a  loldering  with  Lead. 
t  Appuyed,  (French)  Itayed,  fupported. 
[Aprize,  (old  word)  adventure.] 
[Aquite,      „       „       to  match.] 
[Aquiter,    „       „        a  Needle  cale.] 
[Arace,       „       „       to  defaee.] 
[Ar et,         „       „       an  aeeount.] 
[Arift,        „       „       he  arofe.] 
[Arite,        „       „       to  Arelt,  or  ftay.] 
[Arrere,     „       „        apart,  afide.] 

[Arretteth,  layeth,  blame,  an  old  word  uied  by  Chaucer.] 
[Arten,  to  conftrain,  an  (old  word)  uled  by  Chaucer.] 
[Ashate,  (old  word)  a  buying.] 
[Afcau7ices,  (old  word)  as  though.] 
[Askaunce,      „        „       if  by  chance.] 
[AsJcauni,        „        „       as,    to    look    askaunt,    to    look    lide- 

wayes.] 
[Ashes,  „        „       alhes.] 
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[Äßert, 

(old 

word)   palfed.] 

[Atcheked 

r 

55 

choaked.] 

[Aterß, 

« 

55 

in  earoeft,  in  deed.] 

[Äthroted, 

j? 

55 

cloyed.] 

[Ättamed, 

55 

55 

let  on  broch.] 

[Ätte7ics, 

55 

55 

at  once.] 

[Atterly, 

55 

55 

extreamly.] 

[Attoure, 

55 

55 

towardsj 

[Atüoitte, 

55 

55 

to  make  blameworthy.] 

[AtwiHj 

55 

55 

afunder.] 

[Ave7% 

55 

55 

bribery. 

[Aumener, 

55 

55 

a  Cupboard.] 

[Aumer, 

„ 

55 

Amber.] 

[Auntreth, 

55 

55 

maketh  adventure.] 

[Awhajyed, 

55 

55 

amazed.] 

[Aivhere, 

5) 

55 

delire.] 

[AwrcJceth, 

55 

55 

revengeth.] 

[Äy. 

55 

55 

an  Egg.] 

[Aye, 

55 

55 

for  ever.] 

[Baggeth, 

55 

55 

dildaineth.] 

[Bargaret, 

55 

55 

a  Sonnet,  or  Ballet.] 

[Bafelards, 

55 

55 

Daggers,  Wood-knives. 

[Baubelsy 

55 

55 

Jewels.] 

[Baulk, 

55 

55 

to  crofle.] 

[Batvßn, 

55 

55 

big,  grofle.] 

[Behight, 

55 

55 

promifed.] 

[Behnew, 

55 

55 

learnt  out.] 

[Bemejit, 

5? 

55 

lamented.] 

[Bemes, 

55 

55 

trumpets.] 

[Bestes, 

55 

55 

bonos.] 

[Benimmeth,  (old  word)  bereaveth.] 

[Bereß, 

(old 

word) 

deprived  of.] 

[Bet, 

55 

55 

better,  allo  quickly.] 

[Bete, 

55 

55 

help,  boot] 

[Beten, 

55 

55 

to  kindle.] 

[Betraffed, 

5? 

55 

deceaved.] 

[Betreint, 

55 

55 

sprinkled.] 

[BewrecJc, 

55 

55 

revenged.] 

[Bewryen, 

55 

55 

bewrayed.] 
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\Bialacoyl,  (old 

l  word) 

1  fair  welcoming.] 

[Bid,  a  boon,  (old  word)  to  defire  a  request] 

[Bin7ic, 

(old 

word) 

a  manger,  alfo  a  place  to  put  bread  in.] 

\Bint, 

j) 

55 

bound.] 

[Birlet, 

j) 

55 

a  Coife,  or  Hood.] 

[Bifmare, 

)) 

55 

curiofity.] 

[Ble, 

5) 

55 

light,  view.] 

[Bleut, 

» 

55 

Itayed,  ceafed,  turn'd  back.] 

[Blive, 

» 

55 

readily,  falt] 

[Bio, 

5J 

.   55 

blue.] 

[Blyn, 

55 

55 

to  ceale.] 

[Boiftous, 

55 

55 

balting,  larae,  lowly.] 

[Boodeth, 

55 

55 

Ihewetb.] 

[Boolie, 

55 

55 

beloved.] 

[Boon, 

55 

55 

a  requeft.J 

[Boot  of  Bale, 

(old  word)  eale  of  lorrow's.] 

[Born, 

(old 

word) 

to  burnifh.] 

[Borrell, 

55 

55 

attire  on  the  bead.] 

[Borrow, 

55 

55 

a  pledge;  a  lurety.] 

[Bottom, 

55 

55 

a  blollom  or  bud.] 

[Bonn, 

55 

55 

ready.J 

[Braß, 

55 

55 

to  break.] 

[Brat, 

55 

55 

a  ragge.] 

[Bravy, 

55 

55 

a  reward.] 

[Brayd, 

55 

55 

to  break  out.] 

[Breck, 

55 

55 

a  bruile.] 

[Brede, 

55 

55 

abredth,  alfo  abroad.] 

[Bredgen, 

55 

55 

to  abridge  to  fhorten.] 

[Breme, 

55 

55 

furioufly,  alfo  a  kind  of  fifh  so  called.] 

[Brent, 

5> 

55 

burnt] 

[Brond, 

55 

55 

fury.] 

[Brotel, 

55 

55 

brickle.] 

[Broivded, 

55 

55 

imbroidered.] 

[BrowJc, 

55 

55 

to  injoy.] 

[Bryhe 

5) 

5) 

ftreight,  narrow.] 

t  Bulimy,  (Greek)  inlatiable  bunger. 

[Burled,  (old  word)  armed.] 

[Burly-hrand,  l 

[old  word)  a  great  Iword,  great  fury.] 

[Byg,  (old 

wor 

d)  to  build.] 

\ 
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[Byker,       (old  word)    a  fray.] 

[Bytreftit,      „         „        catched  about.] 

[Bywopen,    „         „        made  fenrelelfe.] 

[Calked,        „         „        calt.] 

[Callot,   an    old  Saxon  word,   lignifying   a    leud,    or  wanton 

womaD.] 
[CanJcdore,  (old  word)  a  woeful  cale.] 
[Cherifaunce,  (old  word)  comfort.] 
[Chert,  or  Cheort,  (old  word)  love,  jealoufie.] 
[Cheft,  (old  word)  fubject.] 
[To  C/^ei;e,  (old  word)  to  thrive.] 
[To  Chevice,  „         „      to  redeem.] 
[Chirhing,      „         „       a  chatteriüg  noife.] 
[Clep€7i,         „         „       they  call.] 
[Coiiitj  „         „       Itrange.] 

[Gönnen,       „         „       can.] 
[ConteJce,       „         „      ftrife  or  contention.] 
[Conterpleted,  (old  word)  controlled.] 
[To  Controvc,     „         „       to  de  vife.] 
[Corcioufneffe,  „         „      corpulency.] 
[Cordon,  an  old  Englifh  word,  fignifying  reward,  in  like  manner 

allo  the  French  word  Guerdoti  is  uled  by  us.J 
[Corfure,  or  Courfer  (old  word)  a  Broaker.] 
[Corven,  (old  word)  —  carved.] 
[Cofh  or  Cotterel,  (old  word)  a  eottage.] 
[Cofier,  (old  word)  a  Boteher,  called  also  a  sowter.J 
[Coftrel,    „         „      a  wine-pot.] 
[Cotefwold  (old  word)  a  Company  of  f  heepeotes,  and  f iieep  feeding 

on  hills.] 
[Covenahley  or  Convenable,  (old  word)  fuitable  or  convenient] 
[Covercle,  or  Coverhill,  (old  word)  a  lid  or  cover.] 
[Coup,  (old  word)  a  piece  cut  off,  or  cut  out.] 
[Courfine,  (old  word)  fine  heart.] 
[Cowde,        „         „      a  gobbet.] 

[Coy,  or  Coyen,  (old  word)  nice  dainty,  also  to  quiet,  to  flatter.] 
[Crank,  (old  word)  lufty,  blithe,  jovial] 
[Crash,     „         „       fat.J 
[Creffet,  „         „      a  Lantern,  a  Beacon.] 
[Croce,     „         „      a  fhepherds  ftaff,  or  crook.] 
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[Crome,  or  Cornif  (old  word)  a  crow  of  iron,  from  the  Dutch 

Word  Kromh,  crooked.] 
[Crool,  (old  word)  to  mutter.] 

[Crouch,  „         „      C rolle,  wbence  to  Crouch,  i.  e.  to  blelfe.] 
[Cruffel,  „         „      grille.] 
[Culver,   „         „      a  pigeon  or  dove.] 
{Daff,      „         „      a  Coward;  or  a  Daltard.] 
[Darreign,  (old  word)  an  attempt.] 
[Deis,  (old  word)  a  feat.] 
[Demin,  „         „      a  judge.] 
f  Demonacliation,  (French)  an  expelling  from  the  Monkilh  order, 

allo  a  forlaking  of  the  lame. 
[Dequace,  (old  word)  to  dalh.] 
[Dere,  (old  word)  to  hurt.] 
f  Deterioration,  (lat.)  a  making  worfe. 
[Dight,  (old  word)  ready,  adorned.J 
[Difpone,  (old  word)  to  dilpofe.] 
[Diffentonj,  (old  word)  a  kind  of  Still] 
[Divinaile,  (old  word)  a  riddle.J 
[Dodded,  (old  word)  in  Latin  Decornutus,  unhorned,  allo  lopped 

as  a  tree,  having  the  brauehes  cut  oflf.] 
[Dolling^  (old  word)  warming.] 
[A  Dondon,  (old  word)  a  Ihort  fat  woman.] 
[üreint,  (old  word)  drowned.] 
[Dretch,     „         „      to  dream,  to  tarry.] 
[DronJdew,  (old  word)  given  to  drink.] 
[Drouy,  (old  word)  troubled.] 
[Drury,    „         „       lobriety,  modelty.] 
[Dwyned,,,        „       conlumed.] 
[Ecken,     „         „      they  increale,  also  they  help.] 
[Eft,         „         „       again.] 
[Eftfoones,  (old  word)  quickly.] 
[Eggement,     „         „      procurement.] 
[Eid,  (old  word)  age,  Eldership.] 
[Ele,     „        „       help.] 
[Elenge,  (old  word)  Itrange.] 
[Elvifh,     „         „       froward.] 
[Embolned,  (old  word)  Iwelled.] 
[Eme,  (old  word)  an  Au7it.] 
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[Enteched,  (old  word)  defiled.] 

[Entreate,      „         „      to  handle.] 

[Entrihed,     „         „       deceived.] 

f  Eriftical,  füll  of  Itrife,  from  the  Greek  word  Eris  contention. 

[Ernes,  (old  word)  promifes.] 

[Eyth,  or  Eth,  (old  word)  eafie.]* 

[Fere,  (old  word)  a  companion.] 

[Fetife,  „         „      handlome.] 

[Folgherers,  (old  word)  followers.] 

[Foothote,  (old  word)  Itraightway.] 

[Fordoe,       „         „      to  kill.] 

[Forfare,     „         „       forlorn.] 

[Forletten,  „         ,.       abandoned.] 

[Forfleglon,  (old  word)  Hain.] 


[ForfpreaJc, 

» 

11 

an  advocate.] 

[Forwelked, 

» 

11 

dried.] 

[Forwynedy 

« 

11 

withered.] 

[Founes, 

» 

11 

devifes.] 

[Frote, 

11 

11 

to  rub.] 

[Fryth, 

11 

11 

wood.] 

[Fyre  levin, 

11 

11 

lightning.] 

[Gafteneffe, 

11 

11 

terror.] 

[Gaude, 

11 

11 

a  toy  or  trifle.] 

[To  Gaude, 

11 

11 

to  mockj  to  Icoff  ai] 

[Gent, 

)i 

11 

proper,  handlome.] 

[Gihe, 

11 

11 

to  mock,  from  the  French  word  gaber.] 

[Gite, 

11 

11 

a  gown.] 

[Glayve, 

11 

11 

a  kind  crooked  sword  or  bilL] 

[Glede, 

11 

11 

a  hot  ember  or  coal,  allo  a  puttoek 

or  kite.] 

[Gldre, 

11 

11 

white.] 

[Glome, 

11 

11 

a  bottom  of  thread.] 

[Gloomy, 

11 

11 

dusky  or  dark.] 

[Glofe, 

11 

11 

to  flatter.] 

[Gneiv, 

11 

11 

gnawed.] 

[Gnoff, 

11 

11 

a  churl  or  fool.] 

[Gofish, 

11 

11 

lottifh.J 

[Golierdies, 

11 

11 

ravenoufly  mouthed.] 

[Gonfennon, 

11 

11 

a  little  flag.] 
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[Ooule,  (old  Word)  Ufury,  from  the  Latin  Gula,  i.  the  tliroat.] 

[Oowrcth,  (old  word)  Itaretli.J 

[A  Oriph,     „         „       a  riddle.] 

[A  Gubbin,  „         „      a  fragment.] 

[Oy,  „         „      a  guide.] 

\Hanten,      „         „       they  ule,  or  accuftom.] 

[Haufelines,  or  Hanfelines,  (old  word)  breeches  or  Ilops.] 

[HawlJces,  (old  word)  corners.] 

[Hawten,      „         „       inlolent.] 

[Hayn,         „         „       hatred.] 

\Hechled,      „         „       wrapped.] 

[Äer  and  Hace,  (old  word)  hoarle  and  harfh.] 

[Heinfare  or  Hinfare,  (old  word)  a  departiug  of  a  fervant  from 

his  mafter,  from  Hine  and  /are^  pallage. 
[Hele,  (old  word)  to  cover.] 

[Helmed  in  ftarJc  ßoivers,  (old  word)  defended  in  Iharp  aflaults.] 
[Helve,  (old  word)  a  handle  of  anything.] 
[Hend,     „         „      neat,  fine,  gentle.] 
[Hent,      „        „      to  catch.] 
[Herawdes,  (old  word)  feates  of  activity.] 
[HerUgage,  or  Herhorow,  (old  word)  lodging.] 
[Hefts,  (old  word)  commands,  or  decrees.] 
[Hete,      „         „      a  vow,  offer  or  promife.J 
[Hew,      5,         „      colour.] 
[Hetvmond,  (old  word)  Ihining.] 


[Hight, 

55 

J? 

named.] 

[Hoten, 

» 

J) 

they  promife.] 

[Houton, 

J5 

55 

hollow.] 

[Hulftred, 

r? 

55 

hidden.] 

[Hurleth, 

» 

5) 

maketh  a  noife.] 

[Icleped, 

j) 

55 

called,  or  named 

[Icond, 

» 

55 

learned.] 

[Icorven, 

J5 

55 

cut,  or  carved.] 

[Jet,  (old  word)  a  device.] 

[Ifere,  (old  word)  together.] 

[Ifretten,  (old  word)  devoured.] 

f  Ignivomus,  (lat.)  fire-fpitting,  or  vomiting  out  flames  of  fire, 

an  Epithet  proper  to  MtüSi,  and  lome  other  mountaina  of 

the  like  nature. 
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f  Ig7iofcihle,  (lat.)  fit  to  be  pardoned  or  forgi^eu. 

f  Illachry mahle,  (lat.)  pittilelle,  allo  unpittied. 

f  lUatration,  (lat.)  a  barking  at  any  one. 

\  Illecebrous,  (lat.)  alluring,  eharming,  or  inticing. 

f  IlUgation,  (lat.)  a  binding  or  wrapping  within. 

t  Illueidation,  (lat.)  a  giving  light,  allo  an  explaining  or  making 

clear. 
f  ImbellicJc,  (lat.)  unwarlick,  cowardly. 
■f  Imberbick,  (lat.)  without  a  beard,  beardlefs. 
'\  Immarcefcence,  (lat.)  unfadingnels,  incorruptiblenefs; 
t  ImmemoraUe,  (lat.)  unworthy  of  mention,  unremarkeable. 
•\  Immigration,  (lat.)  a  going  to  dwell,  a  palling  into. 
t  Imminution,  (lat.)  a  diminilhing,  or  lelsning. 
f  Impaded,  (lat.)  driven  in. 
'\  Impeccdbility ,  (lat.)  an  impolfibility  of  linning  or  oflfending; 

it  is  a  term  proper  to  Seool-Divinity. 
f  Impedition,  or  Impediment,  (lat.)  a  hindering. 
t  Impennous,  (lat.)  having  no  feathers. 
f  Imperil,  (from  the  Lat.  periculum)  to  bring  into  danger. 
f  Imperforahle,  (lat.)  not  to  be  bored  thorough,  a  Decompoßtum, 

or  Word  compounded  of  two  prsepositions  and  a  verb. 
•f  Imperveßigahle ,  (lat.)  not  to  be  found  out  by  Itrict  inquiry 

or  learch. 
t  Impiation,  (lat.)  a  defiling. 
t  Impignoration,  (lat.)  a  putting  to  pawn. 
t  Impigrity,  (lat.)  a  being  free  from  Iloth;  quicknelfe,  activity. 
t  Impinge,  (lat.)  to  run  againft  any  thing,  allo  to  drive  falt 

into,   as    a   naile   into   a   board;    whence    the   Participle 

Impaded,  above  mentioned. 
t  Impingioation,  (lat.)  a  fatning  or  making  fat. 
t  Implume,  (lat.)  bare,  without  feathers. 
t  Imprimings,  beginnings,  from  the  Latin  Imprimis,  i.  e.  firlt 

of  all,  a  Word  uled  in  the  beginnings  of  Inventories,  or 

Catalogues  of  goods. 
t  Improcerity,  (lat.)  a  lown eile,  want  of  talnelle,  or  Itature.    ' 
t  Improcreahility,  (lat.)  a  barrcnnefle,  or  unaptnelfe  to  procreate. 
t  Improperation,  (lat.)  a  making  halte,  alfo  au  upbraiding  äny 

one  with  a  fault, 
t  Inamiffible,  (lat.)  not  to  be  lolt. 

Studien  z.  «ngl.  Phil.  XU.  H 
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f  Inaniloquution,  (lat.)  an  ildle  [sie]  or  vain  fpeaking. 

f  Inargentaüon,  (lat.)  a  filvering  over  .  .  . 

t  Incohible,  (lat.)  unreltrainable  .  .  . 

t  Incufation,  (lat.)  a  blaming  or  accufing. 

t  Indiligence,  (lat.)  want  of  diligence,  Iloth. 

t  Inditiation,  (lat.)  a  giving  a  mark  or  lign. 

t  Indulcation,  or  Indulciation,  (lat.)  a  JCweetning,  a  making  f  weet. 

•\  Indumenty  (lat.)  a  cloathing,  or  garment. 

t  Indufiated,  (lat.)  cloathed  with  a  garment  ealled  Indufium, 

i.  e.  a  f hirt  or  Imock. 
[Ineched,  (old  word)  put  in.] 

t  Lieffugible,  (lat.)  unavoidable,  not  to  be  Ihunned. 
t  Inertitude,  (lat.)  lazinefi'e,  IlothMnerie. 
f  Infeftive,  (lat.)  withont  Iport,  joy,  or  folemnity. 
t  Ingeniofity,  or  Ingenuity  (lat.)  ingenionlnefle,  wittyneffe,  alfo 

Ingenuity   is  taken  for  a  free  condition   or  Itate  of  life, 

alfo  a  liberal  or  free  nature. 
[Ingree,  (old  word)  in  good  part.] 
t  InidoneouSf  (lat.)  unfit. 
t  Infubid,  (lat.)  lialty,  inconfiderate,  ralh. 
t  Interequitatiorij  (lat.)  a  riding  between. 
[Intermeteth,  (old  word)  medleth.J 

f  Mtroruption,  (lat.)  a  breaking  in,  a  ruf  hing  in  by  violence. 
t  Introverfion,  (lat.)  a  turning  upfide  down,  alfo  a  turning  ones 

thoughts  within,  a  looking  inward  a  word  ufed  in  practica! 

Divinity. 
t  Irrecordable,  (lat.)  not  to  be  remembered. 
t  Irrite,  (lat.)  void,  of  no  effect. 
f  Irruent,  (lat.)  ruf  hing,  or  running  violently  upon. 
[Ifped,  (old  word),  difpatched.] 
To  Italianize,  a  made  word,  fignifying  to  fpeak  or  do  like  an 

Italian. 
[Iwimpled,  (old  word)  muffled.] 
[Kele^  (old  word)  to  coole.] 
[Kemeling,  (old  word)  a  Brewers  vessel.] 
[Kerck,  or  Kirh,  (old  word)  a  Church.] 
[Keynardj  (old  word),  a  micher.] 
[Kichel,         „         „       a  kind  of  cake.] 
f  Läboriofity,  (lat.)  laborioufneffe,  painfulneffe. 
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[Lacken,  (old  word)  contemned,  alfo  extenuated.] 

[Lank,        „        „       Ilender  or  weak.] 

[Leach,       „         „       a  Phylitian.] 

[Libh,         „        5,      to  geld,  from  the  Greek  word  thUbem^  i. 

to  prelle.] 
[Lither,  (old  word)  lazy,  or  Iluggilh.] 
[Lome,      „        „      clay  or  mortar.] 
[Loverd,  or  Laverd,  (old  word)  a  Lord.] 
\  Lufion,  (lat.)  a  playing,  or  gaming. 
'\  Magnality,  a  greatnelle  to  be  admired  at,   being  a  made 

word,  from  the  Latin  Magnalia,  i.  e.  great  and  wonderfull 

things. 
[Manch  prefent,  (old  word)  a  bribe.] 
[Manqueller,  (old  word)  a  murderer.] 
t  Manutention,  (lat.)  a  holding  by  the  band. 
[Meed,  (old  word)  merit,  or  reward.] 
t  Mendaciloquent,  (lat.)  fpeaking  falle,  telling  lyes. 
[Messagry,  (old  word)  diligence  in  doing  a  melfage.] 
t  Mirahle,  (lat.)  wonderful,  Itrange,  to  be  admired. 
[Mishode,  (old  word)  wrong.] 
[To  Mifqueam,  (old  word)  to  dilpleale.] 
[Mißer,  (old  word)  need,  want.] 
[Mouch,     „         „      to  eat  up.] 
•f  Nasicornus ,  a  made  word  which  lignifieth  having  a  hörn 

lipon  the  nole  .... 
[Nefh,  (old  word)  tender.] 
[A  Niding,  an  old  Englifh  word,  lignifying  a  bale-hearted 

fellow,  a  coward.] 
[Nilling,  (old  word)  unwilling.] 
f  Non-principiate,    (a   made  word   compounded   of  non    and 

principium)  not  having  a  beginning. 
t  Ohaceratio,  (lat.)  a  Itopping  ones  mouth. 
t  Ohticence,  (lat.)  a  being  i'ilent,  a  holding  ooes  peace. 
t  Obundation,  (lat.)  a  flowing  againlt. 
t  Occallation,  (lat.)  a  making  hard  like  brawn. 
[Onpreffe,  (old  word)  downward.] 
[Ounding,     „         „      riling  like  waves.] 
[Parage,        „         „       parentage.] 
[Farb'eaJc,    „        „      vomit.] 

11* 
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•f  Pergraphical,  (Greek)  work-manlike,  artificial. 

f  Perry  wright  imbroidered  with  precious  Itones. 

•\  Phagedcenick,    (Greek)    troubled    witb    pimples,    piilhes,   or 

breakings  out  in  tbe  body. 
t  Philomufous,  (Greek)  a  lover  of  the  Mufe. 
[Pight,  (old  Word)  propped,  setled.] 
}  Plaftograph,  (Greek)  counterfeit,  writing. 
[Poplet,  (old  Word)  a  young  wencb.] 
[Prow,  (old  Word)  bonour,  allo  tbe  forecaftle  ofa  fhip;  alfo  a 

point  jutting  out  in  a  building.] 
[Queint,  (old  word)  quencbed,  allo  Itrange.] 
[BasJcail,   „         „      traXb.] 

[Eead,  or  Bede,  (old  word)  couneel,  advice,  belp.J 
[RecJc,  (old  word)  to  care.] 
[Eibibhle,  (old  word)  a  Fiddle,  a  Gittern.] 
[Roch,  (old  word)  a  Rock.] 

[Borne,    „        „      to  wander,  or  walk  up  and  down.J 
[Bou,      „         „      ugly,  froward.] 
[It  Säte  me  fore,  (old  word)  it  toucb't  me  greatlz.] 
[Saws,  (old  word),  sayings.] 
[Scar,  an  old  word,  signifying  a  fteep  rock  . .  .] 
[See,  (old  word)  a  leat.] 
[SeJcer,  (old  word)  in  like  maner.] 
[Sheen,  or  fhene,  (old  word)  brigbt-fbining.] 
[To  fhend,  (old  word)  to  blame.] 
[Slough,  (old  word)  a  Ditcb.] 
[Smoterlich,  (old  word)  fnout-fair.] 
[Sote,  (old  word)  Iweet.] 
[Spigurnells,  a  word  now  out  of  ule,  anciently  tbe  lealers  of  tbe 

Kings  writs  were  known  by  tbat  term  . . .] 
[Spray,  (old  word)  a  bougb  or  sprig.] 
t  Spurcidical,  (lat.)  Ipeaking  filtbily  or  uncleanly. 
[Stede,  (old  word)  place.] 
[Stedfhip,  (old  word)  fermnelle,  or  lurenefle.] 
[Stounds,      „        „      lorrows,  dumps.] 
[Stours,        „         „      fbocks,  or  bronts.] 
[Surquedry,  (old  word)  pride,  prelumption.] 
[SwinJc,  (old  word)  labour.] 
[Takel,       „        „      a  Featber,  or  Arrow.] 
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[Teftif,  (old  Word)  wild-brained,  furious.] 
[Tetchie,  „        „       froward,  peevilh.] 
[Tranfmew,  (old  word)  to  change.] 

[Welken j  an  old   Saxon  word,  lignifying  a  Cloud;   allo  the 
Element,  or  Sky.] 


1664 

Thomas  Blount. 

Fustian  Letters. 

Letter  LIV 

Another  to  Mm  [Mr.  Gi]  in  Fuftin, 

Sir, 
My  last  was  from  Dunftable,  and  (though)  I  am  in  perlon 
remov'd  thence,  yet)  I  fear  the  matter  of  this  may  come  from 
thence  too,  being  not  as  yet  lufficiently  rudimented,  in  your 
Academy  for  luch  lufceptions,  I  mult  teil  you  (with  Tome 
regret)  that  I  find  not  an  Academick  (except  the  noble  Britan) 
in  all  our  voilinage;  lo  that  if  we  converle  at  all,  it  mult  be 
Yfiih.  Labradors,  and  luch  out  ofwhole  hebetudinons  cerebrolity, 
we  may  as  loon  extract  Aurum  potahile,  as  the  Elixar  of  any 
knowledge;  Their  querulous  outery  is,  that  the  continual  liccity 
of  this  lealon,  has  innlted  all  their  herbiferous  grounds,  which 
may  happily  breed  a  dearth  of  Aliment,  as  there  is  already 
of  literature  in  thele  parts.  Thus  much  ex  ohliquo;  now  to 
the  purpofe;  I  hope  your  late  obltreperous  Alarmes,  have  not 
interturb'd  the  proeediire  of  your  noble  Authors  Mifcellany, 
which  is  a  principal  point  in  my  Card.  Sir,  beleeve  it,  without 
lome  Milsive  of  Co72solation  from  you,  the  Countrey  will  loon 
put  me  into  a  Chagrin,  therefore  be  no  longer  eoltive,  as 
you  love 

10  Aug.  Your  fervant,  T.  B. 

LV. 

Anfwer. 
Sir, 
Having  be  the  incloled  given  you  fome  few  ferious  lines,  let 
me  now  anlwer  your  facetious  letter  (of  10  Auguft)  with  a 
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jaculatory  Line  or  two;  and  firft  by  way  of  allauding  your 
acuminous  Exordium;  but  withall  of  Ihewing,  you  immediately 
miftake  the  word  fufception,  if  you  think  it  can  ftand  in  a 
lober  fence  for  undertaking,  however  in  a  way  of  Raillery  it 
may  pals. 

And  by  this  you  lee  there  is  a  kind  of  Elegance  to  be 
obferved  in  a  fultian  phrafe;  nay  I  lay  more,  the  lepid  lines 
of  fultian  are  lolt,  when  'tis  not  genuine  but  Itrained;  And 
trult  me  (Sir)  I  hold  it  a  piece  of  greater  Art  to  line  a  letter 
with  proper  fuftian,  then  with  lilken  language,  elpecially  when 
friends  relolve  to  be  merry  by  diltanciall  lalutes;  your  French 
Chagrin  and  Ipanilh  Labrador  may  pafs  as  appolite,  becaufe 
Proper,  to  the  lenle,  and  nothing  Itrained;  £o  the  miffive  of 
Confolation  you  delire,  by  way  of  an  amicable  obfervation 
upon  the  Text  of  yours;  And  this  is  what  I  can  Iport  away, 
who  muft  reft, 

Sir, 
Your  fuftianizing 
Friend:  G.  0. 
From  The  Academy  of  Eloquence,  3rd  ed.  1664. 


1664 

Sir  Henry  Spelman.i) 

On  Anglo-Saxon. 

Sermone  Saxonieo  nihil  ei  fuit  antiquius,  quippe  qui  optime 
noverat  Saxonicam  Linguam  veram  &  genuin  am  elfe  Linguam 
Anglicanam,  adeo  ut  quantum  a  Saxonieo  vetere  prsefens 
Anglieana  recellerit;  tantum  a  nativa  puritate  degeneravit; 
&  li  quis  vellet  Verborum  &  Locutionum,  quas  quotidie  ulur- 
pamus,  Rationes  &  Proprietates  intelligere,  ad  Saxonicas  Origines 
necellario  recurrendum  eilet.  De  hujus  Sermonis  neglectu  & 
deluetudine  iple  lequenti  modo  conqueritur:  Rem  enim  inprimis 
lugubrem  duco  Genus  noftrce  in  prohrum  non  mediocre,  tot 
exftare  apud  nos  in  Bihliothecis  Academicis ,  aliifque  veteris 


0  Died  1641. 
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Saxonici  \  '  Idiomatis  Manufcriptos  Codices,  quot  in  Orbe  alias 

*  liaud  opinor  reperiri :  litu  tarnen  &  fqualore  corrumpi  eos,  dura 
'■  e  Doctorum  millibus  ne  vel  Mylta  unus,  vel  Linguae  illius 
'  quilpiam  Sciolus  habeatur,  qui  vel  unum  eorundem  aliquem  luce 
'donet,  aut  enucleet.  Annon  mira  haee  Noltratium  Curiolitas, 
'foris  elfe  familiäres,  domi  hofpites?  Callere  linguas  exteras, 
'nelcire  patrias?  Saxonicam  vero  quod  attinet;  eo  olim  in 
'  honore  fuit  (forte  t\  Grseco  plurima  retuliffet)  ut  doetirfimo 
*ipsi  Bedce  Anglo-Saxoni  inter  laudes  detur,  fuilfe  doctum  in 
*Saxoniea  lingua.  Tanti  etiam  apud  majores  noltros  polt 
'subaetos  Anglo-Saxones,  ut  ad  retinendam  eam  atque  propa- 
'gandam,  Prseleetiones  qualdam  inltituerint  inter  Coenobitas 
^  TaviftokicG  in  Agro  Devonienfi,  quse  ad  Avorum  noftrorum 
'  memoriam  floruiffe  dicuntur,  &  cum  ipfis  Monalteriis  videntur 

*  exlpiralle.  Elanguit  ex  ea  die,  &  paulatim  ita  exhalavit 
'  animam  nobile  iliud  majorum  noitrorum  &  pervetultum  Idioma, 
'  ut  in  Univerlo  (quod  Iciam)  Orbe,  ne  unus  hodie  reperiatur, 

*  qui  hoc  leite  perfecteque  calleat,  pauci  quidem  qui  vel  exoletas 
'  literas  ufquequaque  noverint.  Quo  autem  Juventutis  Academicae 
ingenia  ad  hanc  linguam  addilcendam  acueret  &  adjuvaret, 
Prselectionem  Saxonicam  apud  Cantabrigienles  propriis  lumptibus 
inltituit.  Doctillimus  Abrahamus  Wheelock,i)  ob  eximiam  in 
hac  inter  alias  linguas  Eruditionem,  Nobilillimi,  Equitis  delectu, 
id  muneris  primus  adeptus  elt,  quod  tanta  cum  Ina  &  Patroni 
laude,  tantoque  Reipublica)  Literaria3  obivit  bono,  ut  eodem 
Itipendio  ad  mortem  ulque  coboneltatus  fuerit.  Quampiurimos 
etiam  libros  in  magnum  Studiolorum  commodum  latine  et 
Saxonice  exaratos  polt  le  reliquit  edendos. 

Editorls  Praefatio  ad  Lectorem  (signed  "J.  A.") 
in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  "Glossarium  Archai- 
ologicum"  M687'). 


*)  Appointed  ItiSS;  died  1653,  when  tbe  endowment  was  discontinued 
(D.  N.  B.) 

2)  The  first  cdltion,  containing  A-M,  appcarcd  in  162G,  the  first  completc 
editiöü  posthumously  in  1664, 
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1671 
Skinner. 
[The  Peöple  is  the  true  Academy.] 
Enimverö  ut  omnia  humana,  ita  maxim^  omnium  Linguae 
in  flnxu  sunt,  perpetuis  mutationibus  obnoxife  imö  ausim  dicere 
nulluni  annum  elabi,  quin  aliquid  in  singulis  Linguis,  Viris 
attentis,  sed  non  nisi  attentis,  observabile  varietur.  Nee  in  Ety- 
mologia  omnia  concinna,  accurata,  methodica  &  ad  amussim 
exactaexpectes:  non  enim  Grammaticorum  senatus,  non  Sapientum 
concessus,  quales  hodiö  Academias  vocant,  linguas  in  hanc 
quam  videmus  faciem  exsculpserunt,  sed  imperitum,  infanum 
&;  quod  nullis  se  unquam  astringi  regulis  patitur,  vulgus. 
Hie  est  ille  immanis,  &  quovis  Busiride  &  Nerone  crudelior 
tyrannus,  qui  insontia  voeabula  tam  miris  &  truculentis  modis 
mutilavit,  laniavit,  exearnificavit,  &  centum  Equuleis  torsit 
&  distorsit,  cui  tamen,  vel  ipsis  sapientibus,  repugnare  nefas 
est,  quoniam  huie  &  huie  soli  merum  &  plenum  in  Linguas 
imperium  Natura  eoncessit. 

Conclusion  of  the  "  Prolegomena  Etyraologica" 
in  the  Etymologicum. 


[Need  for  an  Academy  in  England.] 
Anglis  autem  KsifiTJXiov  auro  contra  pretiosura  offertur; 
nune  enim  non  amplius  (Psittacorum  more)  verba  quse  non 
intelligimus,  ut  ä  nutriculis,  ancillis,  &  mancipiis  pueri  aceepimus, 
proferemus;  nam  quae  euiusque  vocabuli  vis  &  potestas,  quid 
xvQLwq  ({\\\di  ^era(poQixcoQ  signat,  hine  ediseere  possumus:  hine 
causa  dabitur  Ortbographiam  nostram,  vagam  alioquin  et 
ineertam,  corrigendi,  stabiliendi:  &,  si  aliquando  Anglis  eura 
erit,  linguam  excolendi,  &  exemplo  politicorum  nationum  (quarum 
lingusB  hae  industria  Romanse  ipsius  factse  sunt  somula)  eam  ä 
Solsecismis,  &  improperiis  liberandi,  (quibus  vulgares  scatent) 
&  illam  puritatem  &  decorem  inducendi,  cujus  nostrse  cum 
primis  est  capax:  Aut  aliquis  h  Principibus  aut  magnatibus 
nostris  semuliis  glorise  Magni  Ducis  Hetrurice  aut  Eminentissimi 
Eichelij,  haue  provinciam  aliquibus  doetis,  prudentibus,  & 
cordatis  viris  demandabit;  Dens  bone!  quantum  auxilii  & 
emolumenti  tam  nobili  proposito  suppeditabit  hoc  Etymologicon. 
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Denique  Lector  si  purus  putus  Anglus  es,  non  te  pudeat, 
nee  frontem  caperet,  quod  vernacula  tua,  velut  Cornix  in 
Fabula  plumis  alienis  undiqiie  discerptis  exornata  prostate: 
hoc  tnae  cum  omnibus  aliis  tarn  vulgaribus  quam  doctis  (praeter 
sacram)  commune  est:  .  .  . 

From  the  "Editor  ad  Lectorem"  (last  page)  in 
the  Etymologicum,  1671. 


1685 
COOPER. 

Linguae  Anglicae  Praecelientia. 

1.  De  Copia.  talis  est  nostrae  linguae  constitutio  et  ana- 
logia,  ut  nova  fingere  vel  exotica  adaptare  sit  facillimum, 
quöd  nuUa  sit  ars  vel  scientia  quae  non  plene  ac  copios^ 
tractetur  in  linguä  Anglieanä.  Summa  verö  cura,  doctorum 
consilium  grammaticorum,  &  Magistratüs  authoritas  priüs  essent 
adhibenda,  quam  vocabula  nova  vel  exotica  in  vulgarem  usum 
admitti  debent;  puerilis  enim  isthaec,  (insana  dicam?)  verborum 
aifectatio  prorsus  est  culpanda,  cum  ex  proprio  fönte  magis 
apta  hauriri  possint;  quae  nativum  linguae  obnubilat  decorem, 
linguam  ipsam  sibi  dissimilem,  confusam,  fluctuantem,  inutiliqwe 
dictionum  mole  reddit  oneratam.  Modus  item  derivandi  sub- 
stantiva  &  adjectiva  Neutra,  activa  &  passiva  sive  concreta 
vel  abstracta;  facilis  est,  universalis,  maximäqwe  ex  parte 
regularis;  .  .  .  Adeo  ut  singulum  vocabulum  anglice  tantum 
exprimere  possit  quantum  in  aliis  quibusdam  Unguis  periphrastiea 
sententia  . . .  Observatum  fuit  h  Messieurs  du  port  Royal  .  .  . 
quod  hujusmodi  expressiones  quae  multum  brevi  coraprehendunt 
apud  Qallos  rarö  inveniuntur,  unde  evenit  quod  translatio  Graeci 
aut  Latini  Autboris  in  linguam  Gallicanam  original!  multö 
verbosior  redditur,  translatio  autem  Autboris  Graeci  in  An- 
glicanam  fiat  brevior 

De  Perspicuitate.  Scripta  doctorum  Anglicana  perspicub 
ac  distinct^,  aspectu  primo  intolliguntur :  Primo  enim  aequi- 
vocatioues  vel  plures  non  sunt,  vel  intellectu  non  difficiles; 
quüniam  ä  primario  sensu  non  plurimüm  deflectunt:  latini  autem 
quodvis    fer^   vocabulum    vel    absoluta  vel   in    phrasibus   vel 
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Vitroqiie  modo;  diversas,  quandoqwc  etiam  contrarias  habent 
significationes;  ut  multo  to  pimish,  to  handle  a  matter,  to 
numher  .  .  .  Secundö  Compositorum  atqwe  etiam  derivatorum 
seDSUS  ex  simplicium  &  primitivorum  sensu  facillim^  diagnos- 
catur  .  .  .  Tertiö  verborum  modi  nominumqwe  casus  per  particulas 
praepositivas  distinctö  sine  ambiguitate  exprimuntur  . .  .  Quartö 
verborum  ordo  ut  plurimum  naturalis,  semper  facilis  est;  .  .  . 
4.  De  Elegantla.  Omnium  qualitatum  quae  liuguam  reddit 
elegantem,  capax  est  nostra;  quem  ad  finem  conducunt  copia, 
significantia,  perspicuitas ;  accedat  praeterea  verborum  sonus 
in  oratione  (nam  gutturalibus  aspiratis  nunquam  utimur)  dictu 
facilis,  auribusqwe  gratus;  .  .  .  Stylus  humilis  &  familiaris, 
sublimis  &  magnificus,  gravis  &  pressus  variis  historiae  generibus, 
philosophiae,  theologiae  possit  accomodari.  Quod  ex  liturgiä 
nostra,  eximiisqwe  hodiö  Authorum  scriptis,  eloquentiae  multiplici 
jucundäqwe  varietate  elucentibus  manifestatur,  quorum  Stylus 
ex  verbis  selectis  henique  ordinatis  sine  affectata  dictionum 
aut  phrasium  superfluitate  compositus,  virilis,  politus  elegansq?^e 
constituitur. 


1689 

JüHN   SeLDEN.^) 

Language. 

1.  To  a  living  Tongue  new  words  may  be  added,  but 
not  to  a  dead  Tongue,  as  Latine,  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c. 

3.  If  you  look  upon  the  Language  spoken  in  the  Saxon 
time,  and  the  Language  spoken  now,  you  will  find  the  difference 
to  be  just,  as  if  a  man  had  a  Cloak  that  he  wore  piain  in 
Queen  ElizdbetWs  days,  and  since,  here  has'put  in  a  piece  of 
Red,  and  there  a  piece  of  Blew,  and  here  a  piece  of  Green, 
and  there  a  piece  of  Orange -tawny.  We  borow  words  from 
the  Frencli,  Italian^  Latine,  as  every  Pedantic  man  pleases. 
From  Table-Talk  (1689),  Arber's  reprint,  p.  64. 


^)  Died  1654. 
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1699 
R.  Bentley. 

[Alteration  in  Languages.] 
Every  liviDg  Language,  like  the  perlpiring  Bodies  of  living 
Creatures,  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  alteration;  lome  words 
go  off,  and  become  oblolete;  others  are  taken  in,  and  by 
degrees  grow  into  common  ule;  or  the  lame  word  is  inverted 
to  a  new  lenle  and  notion,  which  in  tract  of  time  makes  as 
oblervable  a  change  in  the  air  and  features  of  a  Language, 
as  Age  makes  in  the  lines  and  meen  of  a  Face.  All  are  len- 
lible  of  this  in  their  own  native  Tongues,  where  continiial 
Ule  makes  every  man  a  Critic.  For  what  Englishman  does 
not  think  himlelf  able,  from  the  very  turn  and  fafhion  of  the 
Stile,  to  diltinguifh  a  frelh  Englifh  compolition  from  another 
a  hundred  years  old? 

p.  392—3. 

the  Orthography  or  way  of  Spelling,  which  is  the  principal 
Variation  of  the  Modern  Englifh  from  the  Old  [of  two  eenturies 
before]. 

p.  399. 

[Causes  öf  Change.] 
If  we  confider  the  great  conflux  of  Strangers  to  that 
City;  the  valt  numbers  of  Slaves  from  all  Nations;  and  of 
Foreigners  that  lettled  there;  the  frequent  Wars  that  they 
had  abroad,  and  the  Hired  Troops  that  they  often  maintain'd 
at  home;  and  their  mighty  Trade  both  in  their  own  Port  and 
all  over  Greece:  we  Ihall  rather  admire,  that  the  Alterations 
in  their  Dialect  were  lo  few  ... 

p.  402. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  B[oyle].  teils  ns,  That  the  Empire  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  a  Utile  contrihute  to  the  ftdbility  of  their 
Language;  that  is,  as  he  afterwards  exprelles  it;  to  the  Tceeping 
it  entire  and  mimix^d.  Now  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  another 
man  had  been  to  naine  fome  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Change  and 
Mixtur e  of  the  Greek,  or  indeed  of  any  other  Ton^ue,  he 
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woiild  have  pitch'd  upon  Empire  in  the  firft  place.  For  even 
Common  Senfe  will  teil  one,  that  if  a  Nation  extends  its 
Conquelts  over  other  Countries  of  a  different  Speech,  and 
retain  them  in  Subjection  by  Itanding  Armies  and  Garrisons, 
and  by  keeping  all  the  Civil  Power  and  Publick  Offices  in  its 
own  Hands;  it  may  extinguifh  indeed  by  this  means,  the 
Ancient  Language  of  the  Conquer'd;  but  its  Own  too  muft 
needs  have  a  little  mixture,  and  imbibe  fomething  from  the 
Tongue  that  it  deftroys:  as  by  pouring  a  great  quantity  of 
Water  to  a  little  Wine, 

jijtcoXeöag  r  olvov,  (jütix^aq  vöcoq, 
you  may  quite  deftroy  the  Wine,  but  yet  the  Water  will  taft 
of  the  mixture. 

p.  402—3. 

[Cause  of  Stability.] 
The  Examiner  makes  a  mighty  flourilh  about  the  Sweetness, 
and  Smoothnefs,  and  the  Muße  of  the  OreeJc  Tongue;  and 
afligns  that  a's  the  realen  of  its  lafting  lo  long.  But  at  that 
rate  he  muft  make  another  Speech  about  the  Stveetnefs  and. 
Smoothnefs  of  the  EaXtern  Tongues,  fince  They  lafted  much 
longer.  But  the  true  reafon  of  that  long  continuance  both  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  was  becaule  the  Nations  continued  unmixt 
and  leparate  from  Strangers: 

p.  405. 

.  .  .  Oppian  .  .  .  who  took  the  allow'd  privilege  of  ufing 
antiquated  Words  (as  among  Us  Spencer  and  Milton  did, 
though  a  little  more  Iparingly  .  .  . 

p.  406. 

[Latin  the  Langnage  of  the  Learned: 
English  may  be  made  Immutable.] 

that  general  manner  of  Speech  call'd  Koivr)  AidXsxvoc, 
The  common  Dialect,  which  the  Writers  after  Älexander's  time 
commonly  ufed,  was  never  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  the 
Populär  Idiom:  but  perfectly  a  Language  of  the  Learned,  al- 
moft  as  the  Latin  now.  .  .  .'  Tis  the  Felicity  therefore  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  that  it's  no  longer  in  populär  ule;  and  it's  more 
fitted  upon  that  very  account  to  be  the  Univerlal  Language 
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of  Learniog:  becaule  it's  no  longer  liable  to  those  Changes,  to 
whicli  living  Languages  are  naturally  obnoxious;  but  by  being 
Dead,  it's  become  Immortal.  The  Greek  indeed  would  have 
done  as  well  for  that  purpole:  but  there  ought  to  be  but 
One  luch  Language,  and  the  Latin  has  already  got  the  Possession. 
As  for  our  Englifh  Tongue,  the  great  Alterations  it  has 
undergone  in  the  two  lalt  Centuries  are  principally  owing  to 
that  valt  Stock  of  Latin  words  which  we  have  tranfplanted 
into  our  own  Soil.  Which  being  now  in  a  manner  exhausted, 
one  may  eafily  prefage  that  it  will  not  have  lucb  Changes 
in  the  two  next  Centuries.  Nay  it  were  no  difficult  contrivance, 
if  the  Publick  had  any  regard  to  it,  to  make  the  Englifh 
Tongue  immutable ;  unlels  hereafter  lome  Foreign  Nation  Ihall 
invade  and  over-run  us. 

p.  406—7. 

From  A  Dissertation  lipon  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.  With  an  Answer  to  the  Ob- 
jections  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle, 
Esquire,  1699. 


Corrections. 


P.  9,  note  2,  1.  1.   For  prevaling  read  prevailing. 

P.  28,  1.  3.   Read  Tyndale's. 

P.  39,  1.  21-2.  For  shows  him  fully  alive  to  read  shows  a  füll  per- 
ception  of. 

P.  41,  1.  15-16.   Read  Braithwait. 

P.  47,  1.  12  from  bottom.    Insert  comma  hetioee^i  tliem  and  namely. 

P.  76,  1.  18.   For  unablc  read  unable. 

P.  76,  1.  2  from  bottom.    For  te  read  to. 

P.  96,  1.  7  from  bottom.    Read  performed  in. 
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This  Index  includes  (1)  the  names  of  Authors  quoted  or  referred  to 

(lieadwords  in  Small  Capitals);    (2)  references  by  Subject  to  the 

more  important  matters  treated;    (3)  some  interesting  Words  handled 

in  the  work  (head words  in  Italics). 


Aeademy,  in  Italy  2,  in  France  4, 
37,  in  England  (Dryden)  25,  68, 
(Skinner)  26,  (Daniel)  131;  cp.  97, 
123. 

Adlington,  49. 

advent,  31. 

Aluno,  2. 

amen,  31. 

Andrewes,  Bp.,  20. 

Apuleius,  45,  49. 

Aristotle,  143. 

"Art  of  English  Poesie",  on  di- 
ction,  52  ff. 

AscHAM,  praise  of  Latin  7,  quotes 
Elyot  10,  praises  English  to  Sturm 
19;  20;  letter  to  Sturm  25,  criti- 
cises  Hall  33,  49;  35;  36;  cites 
Caesar  and  Cicero  38. 

Aubrey's  "Lives",  76. 

Babel,  13,  146;  Babel  and  babble  11, 
123  f. 

Bacon,  his  use  of  Latin  8,  "the 
axf^/j  of  our  langnage."  (Jonson) 
36;  36;  37;  on  Wm.  Gilbert  56; 
on  Scotch  62. 

"ßarbarousness"  defined  by  Patten- 
ham,  15;   of  English,  see  English. 

Beaumont,  on  Spenser  and  Chaucer 
39;   B.  and  Fletcher  37. 

Belial  31. 


DU  Bella Y  3. 

Bembo  2,  17. 

Bentley,  "Letters  of  Phalaris"  7  7  ff. 

171  ff.,  alteration  in  lauguage,  Eng- 
lish may  be  made  immutable   78, 

172. 
Beza  19. 
bishop,    "that  apocryphal  word" 

(Brathwait)  41. 
Blount,  etymologies  11  f.;  24;  his 

list   of  authorities   36,  66;    41  f.; 

preface  to  dictionary  66  f. 
BOLTON,  Edmund,  34,    modeis  for 

historians  36,  40. 
Bonjour  replaciug  Good-morrow, 

146. 
Boorde,  Andrew,  16,  47. 
BOYLE,  Sir  Charles,  76,  77. 
Bradley,  H.,  onFrench  loan words  5. 
Brathwait,  Richard,  41. 
Browne,  Sir  T.  36,  37,  76. 
BucHANAN,  George,  8. 
BuLLOKAR,  17,  36,   Stars  old  words 

indict.  40;   61. 
Butler,  Samuel,  34,  technical  terms 

inpoetry  70,  "Hudibras"  72  ff. 
"Cacozelia"  53. 
CiESAR,  38,  against  neölogising  45  f., 

107,  144. 
Camdbn  12,  14,  36,  37,  148. 
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Carew,    Englisli  a  "hodgc-podge" 

11;  18;  20;  "On  tbe  Excellency  of 

the  English  Tongue"  21,  liis  list  of 

best  autliors  35  f. 
Cawdrey  61. 
Caxton  6. 

Celtic,  infliience  on  English  4. 
Chapman,   17,    praises  English  22, 

defence  of  neologisms  56. 
cJiarity  28  f. 
Charles  1,   24,    62,  63,   138;    and 

Charles  II,  25. 
Charleton  36. 
Chaucer  6,  10,  13,  34,  36,  55;  L'isle 

on,  12,  62;   studied  by  Colet  35; 

influence  on  Spenser  39,  40,  69,  78, 

118,  128,  137,  143,  148. 
Cheke,  Sir  J.,  Quoted  by  H.  Gilbert 

7,    on  the  need  of  loanwords   16; 

19;    Version  of  Matthew  30;    35; 

36;  46. 
church  and  congregation  29. 
Cicero,  38,  against  neologising  45  f., 

(Tullie)  39. 
Clarendon  34. 
dif  ''an  obsolete  word"  130. 
Climate,  influence  of,  13,  146. 
CocKER,  dict.  61,  77. 
CocKERAM,  Stars  old  words  in  dict. 

41,  71. 
CoKAiN,  Sir  Aston,  on  Chaucer  34; 

52  note  1. 
COKE  36,  144. 

CoLET,  a  Student  of  Chaucer  35. 
common,    attacked  by  Gil  40,    no 

inkhorn  term  (Pettie)  103. 
confession  29. 

CooPER,  grammarian,  25,  75. 
COTGRAVE,  36,  63. 
COWLEY  34,  43. 

Croft  47. 

VAN  Dam  and  Stoffel  61. 

Daniel,  Samuel,   23,   35,   36,   40, 

ends  the  "Stage  Quarrel"  60. 
Dante  2,  51. 
d'avenant  71. 
Davies  36. 


Dekker,  against  Italianate  manners 
56;  60. 

Delphicke  33. 

Denham  36,  144  f. 

Dialects,  French  3;  Phillips'  de- 
finition  13;    English  115,  126,  146. 

Dictionaries,  the  first  English,  61, 
71. 

DiGBY  36,  37. 

Doublets,  Phillips'  list  148. 

Drayton  22 f.,  36,  praises  Sidney 
36. 

Dryden  18,  English  "noble"  but 
"barbarous"  25,  Academy  25  (see 
68  f.),  on  Milton's  archaisms  37,  43 ; 
63;  68;  mariners' technical  terms 
70,  "Marriage  a  laMode"  72,  on 
loanwords  76. 

Eden  35,  50,  71. 

egar  33. 

E.K.  17,  defends  Spenser's  archaisms 
38,  attacks  neologising  51. 

eider  and  senior  29. 

electricity,  introduced  by  W.  Gilbert 
56. 

Elyot,  quoted  by  Ascham  10,  bla- 
mes  English  15 f.;   35,  44,  47. 

English  Language,  useless  for  tra- 
vellers  7,  blamed  15 ff.,  praised 
18  ff.,  may  be  made  immutable  78, 
barbarousness  of  (Boorde)  16, 
(Hoby)  16,  (Phaer)  16,  (Pettie)  17, 
(Eden)  17,  (More)  19,  (Pettie)  19, 
(Nashe)  21,  (Dryden)  25,  (Cokain) 
34,  (Eden)  95,  (Pettie)  103,  spoken 
byAdam  124. 

—  words,  various,  used  to  render 
the  same  Greek  or  Hebrew  word 
by  the  1611  Bible  traoslators  32; 
familiär,  avoided  by  the  Rheims 
Bible  translators  32. 

—  the,  as  lingnists  22,  113. 
eorÖwela  12,  148. 
equippe  128. 

"Equivoca"  (homonyms),  Carew  and 

Cooper  on  21. 
Erasmus  35,  45. 
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EsTiENNE,  H.,  3,  imitated  by  Carew 

21. 
Etymology,  Tudor-Stuart,  11  f.,  12, 

62,  117,   (tomboy)  130. 
Euphnism,  Drayton  on  23. 
evangel-ize  32. 
Florio,  22,  36. 
FoRTUNio,  Francesco,  2. 
fraicheur,  used  by  Dryden,  68. 
France,  Abraham,  35. 
Francke,  Otto,  59  note. 
Freckno  7  f. 
freddon  33. 
French,  during  Middle  Ages  3,   in- 

fluence  on  English  4  f.,  71. 
frosent  (apostle)  30. 
FüLKE  35,  52,   63,    on  the  Rheims 

Bible  31. 
Füller,  defends  Spenser's  archaisms 

42;  49. 
gainrising  (resarrection)  30. 
Gardyner,    bis  "hundred  words" 

29  f.,  89  f. 
Gascoigne,  "obsoleta  et  inusitata" 

38,  49  f. 
"Gazophylacium  Anglicanum"  14. 
Gifford,  on  Gil  40. 
GiL,  Alex.,    use   of  Latin   8;    23; 

Chaucer  34;  40;   Saxonism  62. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey  7,  49. 
—  Wm,,  „De  Magnete"  56. 
"Glosse  or  scholion"  102. 
GoLDiNö  19,  39,   glossary  to  Caesar 

48;  49. 
GONGORA  3. 

Greek,    Compound  words,   English 

compared  with  21. 
Gros  ART  59. 
Haddon  35. 

Hall,  criticised  by  Ascham  33. 
Harvky  17,  20,   list  of  best  authors 

35,   controversy  with  Nashe  55ff. 
Hawkins  77. 
Henry  VIII  29. 
Hexham  36. 
Heylyn,  Peter,  on  the  strueture  of 

English  12;   22,  23,  36. 
Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLI. 


Heywood,  T.,  61. 

HOBBES ,  use  of  Latin  8 ,  "nonsense 
words"  63  f. 

HoBY,  need  of  loanwords  16;  19. 

Holland,  Philemon,  39. 

HOLYOKE  31,  41. 

Hooker  36. 

HORACE  138,  143. 

HowELL,  James,  12,  36,  63. 

Humphrey  9. 

hundreder  (centurion)  30. 

"Hundred  Words",  Gardyner's  29  f., 
89  f. 

Inkhorn  Terms,  Wilson  16,  Marston 
and  Jonson  33,  Wilson's  Inkhorn 
Letter  48,  defended  by  Pettie  51; 
Nashe  and  Harvey  55 ff.;  91  (2),  92, 
Pettie  103 f.;  106,  108,  Chapman 
117;  129,   L'isle  137. 

intrinsecate  33. 

Italy  56,  69,  76. 

-ize,  termination  affected  by  Nashe 
56,  110;  mentioned  by  Phillips 
149. 

James  I  30. 

Johnson,  Arthur,  8. 

JoNSON,  Ben,  23,  36,  on  Bacon  36; 
37,  on  Marston  (StageQuarrel)  33  f., 
on  "hard  words"  58,  satirises  Mars- 
ton 58  f.,  on  affected  words  59  f. 

JORDAIN,  Tho.,  72. 

J.  S.,  poem  on  the  Growth  of  English 
13,  146  f. 

Lambert  36,  37. 

Lane,  A.,  79. 

Langbaine  37,  43. 

Langland  34. 

Latin,  medieval  1,  influence  on  Eng- 
lish 4,  in  England  after  the  16th 
Century  7,  for  travellers  7,  English 
"enriched  and  amplyfied"  by  trans- 
lations  from  17,  neologisms  in  me- 
dieval Latin  45,  the  "universal 
language  of  learning"  78,  Latin 
words  and  phrases  become  English 
nouns  67,  151. 

lawsteed  (jostitium)  121. 
12 
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Leigh,  Edward,  7 

lieiäenant,  as  lago  of  Othello  49. 

L'ISLE  12,  23  f.,  41,  62,  G3. 

LiTTLETON  25,  42  f. 

Locke,  the  value  of  Latin  8. 

Lydgate  34,  40,  7S. 

Lyly,  John,  37,  43. 

Malherbe  3. 

Marlowe  34,  3G. 

Marston,  John,  23,  andJonson33f., 
attacks  Jonson's  "new-minted  epi- 
thets"  57  f.,  anti-fiistian  59  f. 

MiLTON,  useof  Latin  8,  76;  23,  61, 
75,  archaisms  43  and  note. 

mingle- mangle  53  and  note,  139. 

Minsheu  36. 

Mock-words  134. 

Monosyllables ,  Puttenham ,  Gas- 
coigne,  Nashe,  Dryden  10  f.,  Ca- 
rew  21,  Dryden  76,  Gaseoigne  99, 
Nashe  110,  Carew  112,  Verstegan 
124. 

MONTAGU  36. 

MORE,  Sir  T.,  "Utopia"  in  Latin  8, 
15,  defence  of  English  19,  34,  35, 
36  (2),  40,  and  Tyndale  28  f. 

"Mother  tongues",  defined  by  Phil- 
lips 13. 

MuLCASTER  9,  English  at  its  heiglit 
20;  51  f. 

"Mnle-words"  (hybrids)  67,  150. 

mummy,  mummianise  111. 

Murray  61. 

musJcet  70. 

Nashe,  purity  of  London  English 
21;  35;  controversy  with  Harvey 
55  f. 

Naturalisation  of  words  67. 

Neologisms,  in  English  5,  populär 
and  learned  46,  forged  63,  causes 
of  neologising  69,  Dryden's  rules 
for  do.  76  f. 

neophyte  31. 

Newton,  use  of  Latin  8. 

Normans,  influence  on  English  4  f. 

Oliphant,  Kington  72,  76. 

Orthography,  influence  of  97  (see  49). 


paraclete  31. 

Paradise,  English  the  language  of 
124f. 

Parker,  Abp,,  and  Old  English  10, 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible  30. 

passover  and  pentecost  coupled  as 
"rüde"  words  31. 

Pettie,  barbarousness  of  English 
17,  defence  ofE.  19;  20;  defends 
inkhorn  terms  5 1 . 

Phaer,  barbarousness  of  English 
16. 

Philip  of  Mornay,  translated  by 
Golding  39. 

Phillips,  on  the  growth  and  struc- 
ture  of  English  13 f.,  147 f.;  24; 
36;  attacks  Spenser's  archaisms 
42;  44;  his  dictionary  61;  64; 
preface  to  dict.  67,  147 f.;  on  the 
diction  of  heroic  poetry  75. 

"Piers  Plowman"  40. 

Pleiade  3. 

Polydore  Vergil  22. 

Prein  46,  47,  55. 

priest  28  f. 

proselyte  31. 

Purists,  on  the  need  of  loanwords  16, 
and  Latinists  46. 

Puritans,  their  avoidance  of  the  "old 
ecclesiastical  terms"  32,  illustra- 
tive passage  on,  from  Elyot's  "Go- 
vernor"  87. 

Puttenham  10,  defines  "barbarous- 
ness" 15,  criticises  Southern  33, 
„Art  of  English  Poesie"  52 ff.;  62. 

Quarles,  Philip,  75  note. 

Eabelais  3. 

Raleigh  37. 

rational  32. 

Reall  33. 

Remus,  Hans,  influence  of  Anglo- 
French  on  English  4  f. 

repentance  and  penance  29. 

Revival  of  Learning,  the,  in  Eng- 
land 5. 

RheimsNew  Testament,  the,  31,  137. 

Richelieu  4,  37,  169. 
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RlDER   36. 
RONSATID   3,  33. 
ROWE  77. 
Saintsbury  41. 
Sands  36. 

SCAPULA  36. 

Scotch  32,  53,  62  f.,   107,   137,   138. 

Selben  14,  34,  36,  37,  65,  78. 

Seneca  142  f. 

Shakespeare  33,  36,  37,  59  note. 

SiDNEY,  SirP.,  20,  35,  36(2),    "the 

iniracle  of  our  age"  36;  37,  attacks 

archaisms  in  "the  Shepherd's  Calen- 

dar"  39. 
Sixteentli  Century,  much  neologising 

in  the  69. 
Skelton  34,  40. 
Skinner  11,   blame  of  English  26; 

43,  65. 
Smith,  Dr.  Miles,   preface  to  1611 

English  Bible  32. 
Smith,  Sir  T.,  35,  36,  (?82). 
Smith  of  Virginia  71. 

SOMNER  42. 

Soraism  53. 

Southern  33,  53. 

Spelman  14,  36,  37. 

Spenser,  a  model  for  historians  36, 
40;  bis  archaisms  defended  by 
E.  K.  38,  by  Francis  Beaumont  39, 
attacked  by  Sidney  39,  by  Phillips 
42,  defended  by  Füller  42,  attacked 
by  D'Avenant  1 40  f. ;  mentioned  14, 
20,  24,  34,  35(2),  36(3). 

Sprat  57,  see  also  Cowley. 

"Stage  Quarrel",  the  33,  57flf. 

Stanyhurst  15,  20,  35,  104f. 

Strype,  "Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith" 
quoted  from  19,  35,  43. 


Sturm,  letter  from  A schäm  19. 
suicide,  a  barbarous  formation,  64. 
SuRREY,  cöupled  with  Vergil  36. 
Sweet,  Henry,  5. 
Swift  68. 

Technical  terms,  in  French  3;  69  ff., 
95. 

TiCKNOR  3. 

tornboy  130. 

TORRIANO  42. 

ToRY,  Geffroy,  3. 

Travellers,    their  scorn  of  English 

17,  fondness  for  foreign  words  66. 
tunic  32. 
Tyndale  15,    defence   of  English 

1 8  f. ,  28  f. ,    glossary  to  his  Penta- 

teuch  46. 
ÜRQUHART,  Sir  T.,  12,  18,  65. 
UssHER,  Abp.,  8. 

Vernaculars,  rise  of  the  modern  2  f. 
Verstegan,    on   the   structure  of 

English  11;  40. 
Vulgate  31. 
Waller  37. 

Wallis,  John,  on  neologising  68  f. 
Watson  35. 
Webbe  17. 
WiLKiNS,  Bp.,  causes  of  neologising 

69. 
WiLLES  35,  50. 
Williams,  Sir  Roger,  foreign  mili- 

tary  technical  terms  69  f. 
Wilson,  T.,  need  of  loan words  16, 

apostrophised  by  Gil  41,    quotes 

Caesar  and  Cicero  on  neologising 

45 f.;  47. 

WOTTON  36. 

Wyclif  32,  35. 
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Meiner  lieben  Mutter 

und 

dem  Andenken  meines  Vaters. 


Vorwort. 


Erst  nach  Abschlufs  dieser  Arbeit  erhielt  ich  Kenntnis 
von  einer  Marburger  Dissertation  über  „Die  Sprache  des 
English  Register  of  Godstow  Nunnery  (ca.  1450)  in  ihrem 
Verhältnis  zu  Oxford  und  London"  von  Wilhelm  Segelhorst. 
Dieses  Buch  bestätigt  in  überraschender  Weise  meine  in  Kap.  V 
dargelegten  Resultate.  Diejenigen  Punkte,  die  nach  Dibelius 
für  einen  Oxforder  Einflufs  auf  Caxton  beweiskräftig  sein 
sollen,  ferner  diejenigen,  welche  eine  Vermischung  des  Londoner 
und  Oxforder  Sprachtypus  vor  der  Druckertätigkeit  Caxtons 
wahrscheinlich  machen  sollen,  habe  ich  dort  mit  Hilfe  des 
vorliegenden  Materials  der  Urkunden  und  der  Chaucer- Hand- 
schriften zu  widerlegen  bezw.  zu  entkräften  gesucht.  Aus 
dem  Godstow-Register  lälst  sich  nun  kaum  ein  sicherer  Punkt 
aufweisen,  in  dem  sich  dieses  Denkmal  zu  Oxford  stellt  (vgl. 
S.  83.  84;  ferner  21  {m  ^  g)\  24  {seve)\  38  {eitlier,  neither)). 
Vielmehr  schreibt  das  Godstow-Register,  beinahe  gleichzeitig 
und  am  selben  Orte  entstanden  wie  Pecocks  Repressor,  „nicht 
dessen  Sprache,  die  eine  Fortsetzung  der  70  Jahre  früher 
fallenden  Bibelsprache  repräsentiert,  sondern  zeigt  in  allen 
wesentlichen  Punkten  Übereinstimmung  mit  den  gleichzeitigen 
Londoner  Urkunden"  (S.  82). 

Mag  nun  auch  die  schliefsliche  Beweiskraft  des  Godstow- 
Register  noch  abhängig  sein  von  der  Frage,  wer  der  oder  die 
Übersetzer  waren  —  nach   Segelhorst  ist  es   wahrscheinlich. 
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dafs  es  Oxforder  waren  — ,  so  bietet  das  Denkmal  auf  jeden 
Fall  einen  glänzenden  Beweis  für  einen  Satz,  den  Morsbach 
schon  im  Jahre  1888  schrieb  (Schriftspr.  S.  167): 

„Der  Londoner  Dialekt  wurde  in  verhältnismäfsig 
kurzer  Zeit  die  Sprache  des  privaten  und  offiziellen  Schrift- 
verkehrs auch  für  die  übrigen  Provinzen." 

Emden,  am  26.  März  1910. 

Johann  Frieshammer. 
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Einleitung. 


Für  die  Chaucer-Philologie  wurde  grundlegend  das  Werk 
ten  Brinks,  „Chaucers  Sprache  und  Verskunst"  erschienen 
1884,  IL  durchgesehene  Auflage  von  Kluge  1899.  In  grofsen 
Zügen  hatte  darin  ten  Brink  ein  im  wesentlichen  zutreffendes 
Bild  der  Sprache  Chaucers  gegeben.  Angefochten  wurde  be- 
sonders seine  Theorie  der  schwebenden  Vokale;  aber  auch  im 
einzelnen  wurde  vielfache  Kritik  geübt;  vgl.  die  Rezensionen 
Zupitzas  (Littztg.  1885,  609)  und  Holthausens  (Anglia, 
Beibl.  XII,  237 ff.);  ferner  Morsbach,  Ursprung  der  ne.  Schrift- 
sprache und  me.  Gr.  passim. 

Die  Darstellung  ten  Brinks  beruht  wesentlich  auf  dem 
Reim-Material  und  den  bis  1884  erschienenen  Handschriften  der 
Chaucer-Society.  Das  Zeugnis  der  Prosa  ist  fast  gar  nicht 
berücksichtigt.  —  Inzwischen  hat  die  Ch.-S.  weiteres  Material 
veröffentlicht.  In  der  Beurteilung  der  berühmten  Harleian-Hs. 
hat  eine  andere  Auffassung  Platz  gegriffen.  Aber  auch  das 
ganze  ten  Brink  schon  vorliegende  Material  ist  von  ihm  nicht 
verarbeitet  worden.  Viele  Angaben  sind  allzu  summarisch  und 
unbestimmt,  andere  unrichtig,  andere  von  der  Wissenschaft 
überholt.  Wieviele  Einzelfragen  es  noch  zu  beantworten  gibt, 
zeigen  besonders  die  Arbeiten  von  Kittredge  und  J.  M.  Manly, 
die  in  Form  eines  Vokabulariums  den  Formenbestand  im 
„Troilus"  und  der  „Legend  of  Good  Women"  dargestellt 
haben.  —  Gerade  bei  Chaucer  zeigt  es  sich,  dafs  wir  mit  dem 
Studium  der  Reime  noch  nicht  die  Sprache  des  Dichters  selber 
haben.  Ein  richtiges  Bild  der  Sprache  Chaucers  ist  erst  zu 
gewinnen  auf  Grund  einer  Zusammenschau  der  Reimtechnik, 
der  Prosa  und  des  Versinnern.  Für  die  Reimtechnik  und  die 
Prosa  ist  dies  in  der  folgenden  Untersuchung  versucht  worden. 
Die  Überlieferung  des  Versinnern  ist  gelegentlich  berücksichtigt 
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worden,  wo  dies  Zeugnis  von  besonderer  Wichtigkeit  war. 
Die  Sprache  des  Versinnern  wird  m.  E.  weder  ganz  mit  der 
Sprache  der  Keime  übereinstimmen,  noch  mit  den  in  der  Prosa 
vorliegenden  Wortformen.  Das  Versinnere  wird  als  poetische 
Rede  archaistische  Formen  aufweisen;  auch  in  der  Formgebung 
wird  die  Sprache  des  Verses  eine  „gehobene"  sein.  Der  grofse 
Vorzug  der  Prosa  besteht  darin,  dals  wir  hier  die  Sprache 
ohne  Beeinflussung  von  Seiten  des  Metrums  und  des  Reims 
vor  uns  haben;  in  der  Prosa  werden  wir  das  lebendige  Sprach- 
gut des  Dichters  am  besten  fassen.  Diesen  Vorteilen  gegen- 
über erhebt  sich  gerade  bei  der  Prosa  die  Frage  nach  der 
Treue  der  Überlieferung.  Die  Poesie  wird  durch  das  Metrum 
und  den  Reim  wirksam  vor  Verderbnis  geschützt,  die  Prosa 
ist  gewissermafsen  schutzlos. 

Für  die  Überlieferung  der  Prosaschriften  Chaucers  liegen 
die  Verhältnisse  nun  zweifellos  günstig.  Zwei  wichtige  Prosa- 
werke, the  Tale  of  Melibeus  und  die  Parsons  Tale,  sind  in 
denselben  Hss.  überliefert  wie  das  grofse  Hauptwerk,  zu  dem 
sie  gehören,  die  Canterbury -Tales.  Es  zeigt  sich,  dals  die- 
selben Schreiber  auch  die  prosaischen  Teile  der  Tales  geschrieben 
haben,  —  es  finden  sich  dieselben  Besonderheiten  in  der 
Schreibung.  Anders  liegen  die  Verhältnisse  bei  den  anderen 
beiden  gröfseren  Prosawerken  Chaucers,  der  Übersetzung  des 
Boethius  und  dem  Astrolabium.  Die  Chaucer-Society  hat  vom 
Boethius  2  Hss.  in  den  Druck  gegeben,  über  deren  Wert  unten 
gehandelt  ist.  Die  Überlieferung  ist  hier  gelegentlich  ziemlich 
getrübt.  Dasselbe  gilt  für  die  Ausgabe  des  Astrolabiums  von 
Skeat  (s.  u.).  Im  allgemeinen  ist  aber  die  Überlieferung  der 
Prosa  Chaucers  als  durchaus  vertrauenswürdig  zu  bezeichnen, 
so  dals  eine  kritische  Sichtung  der  gesamten  Sprachformen 
durch  Vergleichung  der  einzelnen  Handschriften  miteinander 
auf  feste  Ergebnisse  hoffen  liels.  Und  diese  Erwartung  ist 
auch  durch  die  vorliegende  Untersuchung  bestätigt  worden. 


Die  Prosaschriften  Chaucers  sind  in  chronologischer 
Folge : 

1.  Die  Tale  of  Melibeus,  nach  Skeat,  Works  II,  37, 
geschrieben  vor  1380  (nach  Koch,  Chronology  of  Chaucer's 
Writings,  Ch.  Soc.  1890,  dagegen  1386—1387).     Sie   umfafst 
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die  §§  B  2157—3078  und  bildet  in  der  Reihe  der  Geschichten 
die  Erzählung  des  Dichters  selber.  Ein  französisches  Werk, 
„Le  Livre  de  Mellibe  et  Prudence",  wahrscheinlich  von  Jean 
le  Meung,  war  die  Vorlage.  Der  Stil  der  englischen  Über- 
setzung ist  z.  T.  noch  recht  unbeholfen,  was  ja  von  allen  Prosa- 
schriften Chaucers  gilt.i)  Für  unsere  Zwecke  ist  das  im 
ganzen  belanglos;  nur  bei  einigen  Erscheinungen  in  der  Flexion 
wird  zu  beachten  sein,  dals  wir  es  mit  Übersetzungen  aus  dem 
Lateinischen  resp.  Französischen  zu  tun  haben.  Über  die 
Hss.  s.  u. 

2.  Ungefähr  um  dieselbe  Zeit  ist  nach  Skeat  III,  503  die 
Parsons  Tale  entstanden  (nach  Koch  a.  a.  0.  gegen  Ende  des 
Lebens  Chaucers).  Sie  ist  ebenfalls  die  Übersetzung  einer 
Vorlage  resp.  die  Zusammenarbeitung  zweier  Vorlagen.  Wie 
neuere  Untersuchungen  gezeigt  haben,  geht  der  Text  im  letzten 
Grunde  auf  zwei  lateinische  Quellen  zurück.  Die  Parsons 
Tale  bildet  den  Schluls  der  C.  Tales  und  umfalst  die  §§  J  75 
bis  1092.  Ihr  ist  angeschlossen  die  vielumstrittene  Retractatio. 
Sprachliche  Bedenken  gegen  die  Autorschaft  Chaucers  liegen 
nicht  vor;  es  finden  sich  keinerlei  Besonderheiten. 

3.  Etwa  um  das  Jahr  1380  (so  Skeat  I,  78;  Koch  a.a.O. 
1377—1378)  übersetzte  Chaucer  die  im  Mittelalter  so  sehr  be- 
liebte Cousolatio  Philosophiae  des  Boethius.  Über  die  Frage 
der  Überlieferung  s.  u. 

4.  Im  Jahre  1391  (Skeat  III,  64)  schrieb  Ch.  für  seinen 
elfjährigen  Sohn  Lewis  ein  Astrolabium.  Auch  diese  letzte 
Prosaschrift  beruht  im  wesentlichen  auf  einer  lateinischen 
Vorlage,  dem  lat.  Astrolabium  von  Messahala.  (Über  die 
Überlieferung  s.  u.)  Der  IL  Teil  lälst  sich  nur  bis  §  40  inkl. 
mit  Sicherheit  auf  Chaucer  zurückführen.  Den  Schlufs  §§  41 
bis  46  habe  ich  daher  von  der  Untersuchung  ausgeschlossen. 


•)  Vgl.  ten  Brink,  Gesch.  d.  engl.  Litteratur  II,  81. 
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Die  Überlieferung. 

1.  Melibeus  und  Parsons  Tale. 

Die  C.  Tales  sind  uns  bisher  in  ca.  59  Hss.  bekannt;  als 
wichtige  Textzeugen  kommen  ferner  die  ältesten  Drucke,  ins- 
besondere die  beiden  Drucke  Caxtons  in  Betracht.  Die  Chaucer- 
Society  begann  schon  im  Jahre  1868  den  Druck  des  bekannten 
Six-Textes.  Es  war  keine  sorgfältige  Prüfung  der  damals  be- 
kannten Handschriften  vorangegangen  und  so  war  es,  zum 
Teil  wenigstens,  vom  Zufall  bedingt,  dals  sich  gerade  diese 
Hss.  zusammenfanden.  Es  hat  sich  herausgestellt,  dafs  die 
Wahl  im  ganzen  recht  glücklich  war.  Im  Jahre  1886  wurde 
die  Hs.  Harleian  7384  von  der  Society  neu  gedruckt  und  im 
Jahre  1901/2  wurde  als  letzte  die  Hs.  Cambr.  Dd  4.  24  publiziert. 
Um  das  Verwandtschaftsverhältnis  der  Hss.  kennen  zu  lernen, 
beschlols  die  Society,  sämtliche  zugängliche  Handschriften 
einer  und  derselben  Tale,  der  Pardoners  Tale,  nach  und  nach 
herauszugeben.  Um  die  Gruppierung  der  Hss.  hat  sich  be- 
sonders Zupitza  verdient  gemacht,  dessen  Werk  von  John 
Koch  fortgesetzt  und  vollendet  wurde.  Die  Ergebnisse  dieser 
langjährigen  Arbeit  liegen  vor  in  dessen  Buch:  The  Pardoners 
Prologue  and  Tale,  a  critical  edition,  Heidelberg  1901.  — 
Koch  scheidet  die  Hss.  in  zwei  Haupttypen  A  und  B.  Zum 
Typus  A  gehören  von  den  gedruckten  Hss.  E,  Hn,  Dd  und  Cm 
(s.  u.);  davon  gehören  E  und  Hn  nahe  zusammen;  zu  diesen 
beiden  steht  wiederum  Dd  in  einem  engeren  Verhältnis,  während 
Cm  für  sich  steht.  Zum  Typus  B  gehören  die  übrigen  vier 
Hss.:  Hl,  Cp,  Pt,  Ln;  von  diesen  stehen  Hl  und  Pt  für  sich, 
während  Cp  und  Ln  nahe  zusammengehören.  Die  Hss.  des 
A-Typus  haben  das  Ursprüngliche  am  reinsten  bewahrt;  ihm 
gehören  daher  auch  nur  14  Hss.  an,  während  44  Hss.  auf  den 
B -Typus  entfallen.  —  Im  Einzelnen  sei  über  die  Hss.  das 
Folgende  bemerkt  :i) 

1.   Die  Ellesmere-Hs.  (=  E). 
Die  Ellesmere,  im  Besitz  des  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  ist  die 
anerkannt    beste    Chaucer-Hs.    und    ist   jetzt    allen    neueren 

>)  Vgl.  Cb.- Society,  A  Temporary  Preface,  S.  44flf. 
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Ausgaben  zu  Grunde  gelegt.  Früher  konkurrierte  mit  ihr  die 
Harleian  7334,  die  Morris  als  Grundlage  seiner  Ausgabe  nahm. 
Die  E  gehört  nicht  zu  den  ältesten  Hss.;  nach  den  „Autotype 
Speeimens  of  the  Chief  Chaucer  Mss."  der  Chaucer- Society 
ist  sie  ca.  1420  entstanden.  Sie  zeichnet  sich  aus  durch  ihre 
guten  Lesarten  und  besonders  durch  ihre  einheitliche  „Ortho- 
graphie", die  mit  dem  Metrum  und  der  Reimtechnik  durchaus 
im  Einklang  steht  und  insoweit  sich  also  als  korrekt  erweist; 
das  gilt  besonders  von  der  Setzung  des  sog.  schwachen  e  und 
der  Doppelung  der  Vokale  zur  Bezeichnung  der  Länge.  Die 
Vorzüglichkeit  der  E  wird  auch  durch  unsere  Untersuchungen 
S.  129  ff.  bestätigt.  Trotz  dieser  Vorzüge  ist  es  aber  durchaus 
noch  unsicher,  dafs  wir  in  der  E  die  Schreibung  des  Dichters 
vor  uns  haben ;  die  Schreibung  scheint  vielmehr  modernisiert  zu 
sein.  Die  Versuche,  die  Schreibweise  Chaucers  zu  rekonstruieren, 
sind  bisher  nicht  geglückt  (vgl.  hierzu  Koch,  Pardoners  Tale 
p.  XVIII  und  idem,  A  Critical  Edition  of  some  of  Chaucer's 
Minor  Poems,  pp.  4.  5).  —  Die  E  hat  den  Melibeus  und  die 
Parsons  Tale  mit  der  Retractatio  vollständig  erhalten. 

2.  Die  Hengrwrt-Hs.  (=  Hn). 

Sie  ist  mit  der  E  nahe  verwandt;  beide  gehen  auf  die- 
selbe Vorlage  zurück.  Die  Schreibweise  deckt  sich  im  all- 
gemeinen mit  derjenigen  der  E.  Nach  den  „Autotype  Speeimens" 
ist  sie  ca.  1450  entstanden.  Die  Hn  hat  den  Text  des  Melibeus 
vollständig  erhalten.  In  der  P.  T.  tritt  von  §  551 — 886  und 
später  §945—1043  die  Hs.  Christchurch  (==  Ch)  für  sie  ein; 
von  §  887 — 944  sowie  von  §  1044  bis  einschlierslich  die 
Retractatio  tritt  an  deren  Stelle  die  Hs.  Add.  5140  (=  A). 
Die  Hss.  Ch  und  A  sind  nahe  verwandt;  sie  stehen  an  Wert 
der  Hn  etwas  nach,  werden  aber  von  Koch  ebenfalls  zu  den 
besseren  Hss.  des  A- Typus  gerechnet. 

3.  Die  Hs.  Dd  4.  24  (=  Dd). 

Diese  Hs.  wurde  erst  im  Jahre  1901/02  zur  Ergänzung 
der  Six- Text- Edition  und  der  Harleian  gedruckt.  Sie  steht 
mit  den  genannten  Hss.  Ch  und  A  auf  gleicher  Linie,  gehört 
also  auch  zu  den  guten  Hss.  des  A- Typus;  Alter:  „close  of 
the   14^*'  Century".     Die   Hs.    wurde  in  den   Druck   gegeben, 
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weil  der  Typus  A  in  den  Drucken  der  Society  noch  nicht 
gebührend  berücksichtigt  war.  Die  Tale  of  Melibeus  ist  von 
ihr  vollständig  erhalten,  für  die  Parsons  Tale  tritt  an  ihre 
Stelle  die  engverwandte  Egerton  2726  (=  Eg),  die  nach 
Hammond  „a  good  (early?)  band"  geschrieben  hat  (Hamraond, 
Chaucer,  A  Bibliographical  Manual,  New  York  1908,  p.  174). 

4.  Cambridge  Gg  4.  27  (=  Cm). 
Sie  repräsentiert  in  den  Drucken  die  weniger  guten  Hss. 
des  A-Typus.  Die  Hs.  ist  etwa  1430 — 1440  geschrieben.  Die 
Schreibung  weicht  von  der  in  E  Hn  und  Dd  durchgeführten 
bereits  ganz  erheblich  ab.  Ihre  Eigentümlichkeiten  hat  Furni- 
vall  (Temporary  Preface)  zusammengestellt.  Ein  nördlicher 
Einschlag  in  der  Hs.  ist  gelegentlich  erkennbar.  Zur  Charakte- 
risierung der  Hs.  führe  ich  aus  meinem  Material  einige 
Schreibungen  an*): 

a)  Sprachliche  Varianten :  lesynesse,  beten  (st.  Uten),  leue 
(Uhhan),  sehirly,  togeder,  sweclie,  ivetyn,  wreten,  tvemen  pl., 
worchepe,  lestyth  (3.  sg.  prs.  st.  Ust),  meclie,  ivermysony,  then 
(st.  thanne),  wrethe  (st.  wrattJie),  saw,  ihey  wele  (st.  woT),  sJial  pl., 
youyn  pp.,  her  acc.  fem.,  here  pl.  poss.  (st.  hire),  matyre,  Sere 
(st.  Sire). 

b)  Orthographische :  das  inlautende  unbetonte  -e-  der  End- 
silbe wird  fast  regelmälsig  i,  y  geschrieben:  lorivys,  dydyn, 
getyn,  heuyn,  whethir  usw.  —  das  praet.  endigt  regelmälsig 
auf  -ede:  appeerede,  axede,  feynede,  lettede,  semede.  —  crewel 
(st.  cruel),  defens,  freutful,  guerdounnys,  stodye,  siveche,  tvarre 
(st.  war  adj.),  weie. 

Die  Cm  besitzt  die  Parsons  Tale  nicht  vollständig;  ge- 
legentlich tritt  an  ihre  Stelle  die  Hs.  Harleian  1758  (=  Hl  2), 
die  der  Pe- Gruppe  angehört  (s.  u.). 

5.  Harleian  7334  {=  Hl). 
Mit  dieser  berühmten  Hs.  treten  wir  in  den  Typus  B  über. 
Sie  nimmt  unter  den  8  Hss.  der  Chaucer- Society  eine  ganz 
isolierte  Stellung  ein.    Koch  a.  a.  0.  unterscheidet  im  B -Typus 


0  Die  Belegstellen  der  Wörter  sind  in  der  Arbeit  selber  an  dem 
ihnen  zukommenden  Orte  zu  finden. 
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7  Gruppen,  von  denen  Hl  die  erste  repräsentiert.  Auch  Skeat, 
der  eine  etwas  andere  Gruppierung  der  Hss.  vorgenommen  hat, 
charakterisiert  die  Hs.  als  „transitorial".  Die  Hs.  zeichnet 
sich  durch  ihre  sehr  korrekte  Schreibung  aus  sowie  ge- 
legentlich durch  ausgezeichnete  Lesarten.  Das  hat  zu  einer 
Überschätzung  der  Hs.  geführt.  Zupitza  bewertete  in  seiner 
Ausgabe  des  Prologs  die  Harleian  so  hoch,  dafs  er  das  Zeugnis 
EHl  der  Verbindung  EHn,  und  das  Zeugnis  HnHl  der  HsE 
vorzog.  Später  ist  er  zu  anderer  Ansicht  gekommen.  Wie 
Max  Förster  (Archiv  103,  178)  mitteilt,  galt  ihm  später  die 
Verbindung  EHn  für  zuverlässiger  als  EHl,  und  E  allein  für 
zuverlässiger  als  das  Zeugnis  Hn  HL  Von  welcher  Wichtigkeit 
diese  neue  Bewertung  der  Harleian  ist,  zeigt  sich  z.  B.  darin, 
dafs  wir  durch  diese  neue  Konstellation  im  Prolog  statt  der 
Formen  weep,  euen,  moneth  die  Formen  tvepte,  euene,  monthe 
erhalten.  —  Skeat  bemerkt  zu  dieser  Hs.  „various  readings 
often  peculiar;  difficult  to  appraise,  a  dangerous  manuscript  to 
trust  to".  Ahnlich  urteilt  Fr.  J.  Mather  in  seiner  Ausgabe  des 
Prologue,  Knight's  Tale  nnd  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  (Riverside 
Literature  Series)  1899,  S.  137  f.  Vgl.  auch  Hammond  S.  177  ff. 
Es  ist  daher  zu  bedauern,  dals  die  Untersuchungen  von  Sturm- 
fels über  den  afz.  Vokalismus  im  Mittelenglischen  auf  der 
Harleian  Hs.  beruht,  die  gerade  in  der  Schreibung  französischer 
Wörter  von  den  besten  Codices  abweicht.  Es  scheint  mir, 
dals  die  Hs.  von  einem  gelehrten  Schreiber  kopiert  wurde, 
der  den  Text  mit  Verständnis  las,  gelegentlich  selbständig 
änderte  —  z.  B.  setzt  er  einmal  für  das  foryifnesse  der  übrigen 
Hss.  das  Fremdwort  remissioum  —  und  eine  eigene  Ortho- 
graphie durchführte.  Er  scheint  in  dieser  Beziehung  fort- 
schrittlich gesinnt  gewesen  zu  sein.  Einige  Eigentümlichkeiten 
in  der  Schreibung  seien  angeführt.  —  Die  Hs.  soll  nach  den 
„Autotypes"  1400 — 1425  entstanden  sein.  — 

a)  Sprachliche  Varianten :  folowed,  gultes,  may  pl.  (st.  mowe), 
such  (st.  swich),  starten  (st.  sterten),  these  (st.  thise),  porugh 
(st.  thurgh)^  wil  prs.  pl.  (st.  wol)^  dbrigge  (st  ahregge),  appar- 
ceyve^  apparteyne  (st.  appertene),  Company e  (st.  compaignye), 
marveile,  parforme,  espices. 

b)  Orthographische:  euer,  neuer  (A -Typus:  häufiges  neuere, 
euere),  say  vb.,  way  (stets  mit  ay)\  helieve,  relieve,  cease,  dtsease, 

b* 
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nianer  (st.  manere\  matier,  pleigne,  scarce  (st.  scars),  spieces, 
spices,  defens,  entent,  fest,  fors,  hoost,  prees,  pouert  (st.  -e). 

6.   Die  Corpus-Hs.  (=  Cp). 

Diese  Hs.  gehört  mit  Pt  und  Ln  zusammen  zu  den  so- 
genannten Vulgär -Handschriften.  Sie  zeigen  alle  mehr  oder 
weniger  fremde  und  zwar  zumeist  nördliche  Bestandteile.  Die 
Corpus-Hs.  gehört  zusammen  mit  der  gleich  zu  nennenden  Ln 
zur  sechsten  Gruppe  des  B -Typus.  Nach  den  „Autotype 
Speci;nens"  ist  die  Hs.  ca.  1430  entstanden.  Sie  besitzt  die 
Parsons  Tale  nicht  vollständig;  von  §  291 — 1086  tritt  für  sie 
die  Hs.  Seiden  B  14  (=  Se)  ein  und  an  deren  Stelle  tritt  bis 
zum  Schluls  der  Retractatio  die  Hs.  Hatten  1  (=  Hatt.)  Se 
und  Hatt.  repräsentieren  eine  eigene  (vierte)  Gruppe  des  Typus 
B,  weichen  aber  in  der  Schreibweise  nicht  erheblich  von  der 
Corpus-Gruppe  ab. 

Einige  besondere  Schreibungen  der  Cp-Hs.  sind:  a)  Sprach- 
liche Varianten:  husynesse,  husie,  deden  (st.  diden),  euel,  fiiyr, 
guetes,  agult  pp.,  let  imp.,  lore  pp.,  7nay  pl.  (st.  mowen),  tneche 
(neben  mocJie),  pore  (st.  poiire),  then  und  tlienne  (st.  thanne), 
when,  these  (st.  thise),  thonigli,  ivete,  wercJiing. 

b)  Orthographische:  endeles,  douteles  (st.  -lees),  härme 
(st.  Jiarm)j  to  he  warre,  worlde  nom.,  destreigneth ,  enioygnen, 
perile  (st.  peril),  weie  (st.  wey). 

7.  Die  Petworth-Hs.  (=  Pt). 

Nach  dieser  Hs.  benennt  Koch  die  letzte  (siebente)  Gruppe 
des  Typus  B,  zu  der  allein  20  Hss.  gehören.  Die  Pt  hat  beide 
in  Prosa  abgefalsten  Tales  vollständig  erhalten.  Wie  die 
Ellesmere  verdoppelt  sie  gern  den  Vokal,  wenn  Länge  vorliegt; 
statt  sl  erscheint  häufig  sei.  Die  dialektischen  Abweichungen 
dieser  Hs.  sind  recht  erheblich  und  sind  zumeist  nördlichen 
Charakters.  Entstehungszeit:  „second  third  of  the  XV.  Century" 
(Aut.  Spec). 

a)  Sprachliche  Varianten:  ahrigge  (st.  ahregge),  cJiurche, 
fürst,  eny,  JiarJcen  (st.  JierJmen),  her  pl.  poss.,  hulpen  pp.,  lose 
inf.  (st.  lese),  mony  pl.,  puple,  saules,  such,  treste,  mystreste, 
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warlie  inf.,  wete  inf.,  worching,  tvrethe,  horoive,  folowe,  morotve, 
sorowe,  swoloweth,  tliorowe,  shal  auch  im  pl.  prs. 

b)  Orthographische:  eende,  freendes,  lioond,  seeldome,  woord, 
sclayn,  forscluggeth,  hungere,  modere,  whedere,  perüe,  poiirgh. 

8.  Die  Landsdowne-Hs.  (=  Ln). 

Diese  letzte  Hs.  der  Six-text -Edition  gehört  eng  mit  der 
schon  genannten  Cp-Hs.  zusammen.  Wie  bereits  bemerkt, 
zeigt  sie,  wie  diese,  deutlichen  nördlichen  Einschlag.  Als 
Entstehungszeit  geben  die  Aut.  Spec.  an:  first  quarter  of  the 
XV.  Century.  Charakteristisch  sind  besonders  die  zahlreichen 
schwachen  -e  am  unrechten  Orte;  so  findet  sich  z.  B.  stets  ein 
e  vor  dem  Suffix  -mge,  z.  B.  singeinge,  techeinge  usw.  Einige 
sprachliche  und  orthographische  Varianten  der  Hs.  seien 
genannt : 

a)  Sprachliche:  he-  (statt  hy-);  beten  (st.  hiten);  foulotved; 
fro,  hilie,  längere,  mony,  seMrly,  such,  togedere,  ivcmen  pl.,  werkle, 
werldly,  wermes,  wreten,  yen,  auswar  de,  fal  inf.,  goten  pp.,  ivü 
(st.  IV ol). 

b)  Orthographische :  atteigne  (st.  atteine),  ayeine,  bot,  friend, 
hungere  (st.  hunger),  maie  (st.  may),  reine,  sawhe,  sauhe,  thonihe, 
weie,  alweie,  tvorshippe,  they  bietie. 


II.  Der  BoetMus. 

Es  sind  8  Hss.  des  B.  bekannt;  zwei  davon  sind  bisher 
veröffentlicht  worden  und  sind  der  folgenden  Untersuchung 
zu  Grunde  gelegt.  Wichtig  ist  auch  der  Druck  Caxtons 
(=  Cx),  dem,  wie  es  scheint,  eine  sehr  gute  Hs.  vorgelegen 
hat,  jedoch  keine  der  bekannten.  Die  wichtigsten  Varianten 
hat  Kellner,  Engl.  Studien  XIV  zusammengestellt.  In  einzelnen 
Fällen  habe  ich  diese  Lesarten  berücksichtigt  und  sie  genannt. 
Jede  der  beiden  gedruckten  Hss.  hat  eine  besondere  Zählung, 
von  denen  indessen  keine  praktisch  genannt  werden  kann. 
Ich  halte  die  Zählung  der  grofsen  Skeat'schen  Ausgabe,  die 
mit  jedem  „Metrum"  und  mit  jeder  „Prosa"  wieder  mit  1  be- 
ginnt, für  die  einfachste  und  brauchbarste.    Meine  den  beiden 
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Hss.  entnommenen  Belege  habe  ich  daher  mit  der  Skeat'schen 
Zähhing  versehen.    Unter  den  Hss.  gilt  als  die  beste  die 

Hs.  Cambridge  Ji  3,  21  (=  C). 
Sie  wurde  im  Jahre  1886  von  der  Chaucer- Society  ver- 
öflfentlicht.  Aus  mehreren  Gründen  muls  sie  dem  Original 
sehr  nahe  gestanden  haben  (vgl.  Skeat  Works  II  Introduction). 
Ihre  Entstehung  wird  von  den  Aut,  Spec.  in  die  Zeit  zwischen 
1420 — 30  gelegt.  Die  Hs.  weist  gegenüber  der  Ellesmere  eine 
Reihe  von  Eigentümlichkeiten  in  der  Schreibweise  auf,  aber 
auch  dialektische  Besonderheiten  finden  sich  (vgl.  S.  129  f.), 
die  zum  Teil  nach  dem  Norden  weisen.  Im  ganzen  ist  diese 
Hs.  also  nicht  so  zuverlässig  wie  etwa  die  Ellesmere,  sie 
scheint  aber  das  Ursprüngliche  treuer  bewahrt  zu  haben  als 
die  Hss.  Cm,  Cp,  Pt,  Ln  der  C.  Tales.  Von  rein  graphischen 
Besonderheiten  ist  ja  bei  der  Beurteilung  füglich  abzusehen, 
da  wir  die  „Orthographie"  nicht  kennen,  deren  Chaucer  sich 
selber  bediente.  Die  Setzung  des  sog.  schwachen  e  ist  im 
ganzen  korrekt ;  w^o  die  Hs.  im  Unterschied  von  E  ein  schwaches 
e  schreibt,  ist  es  wenigstens  historisch  berechtigt.  Hier  kommen 
in  Frage :  der  Sing,  des  schwachen  Praet,  das  gewöhnlich  mit 
der  Endung  -ede  erscheint,  ferner  der  Komparativ  und  die 
Nomina  agentis  auf  -ere  (E:  -ed,  -er).  Für  das  schwache  e 
erscheint  ferner  oft  ein  i  oder  y:  cornith,  closyn,  emtyd,  nowni- 
hyr,  oonyd,  spedyn,  wondyr\  ss  bezeichnet  anscheinend  ge- 
legentlich s;  das  Part,  des  Präsens  findet  sich  vereinzelt  mit 
der  Endung  -enge  statt  -inge  z.  B.  astonyenge\  wie  in  vielen 
me.  Hss.,  so  findet  sich  auch  hier  eine  gewisse  Unsicherheit 
in  der  Wiedergabe  der  5 -Laute  französischer  Wörter;  s  und  c 
gehen  vielfach  durcheinander:  partisypasioun  u.  ä.  Andere 
charakteristische  Schreibungen  sind:  dowghter,  fownden,  owhte, 
tliowght,  Jcawht;  hoere,  moene,  moedes,  goedes,  hrwtel,  prwde; 
greiwSj  Imewh. 

Die  Hs.  Additional  10  3  40  (=  A). 

Sie  wurde  im  Jahre  1868  von  Morris  für  die  E.  E.  T.  S. 

herausgegeben.    Morris  sah   damals  schon,  dals  sie  an  Wert 

hinter  der  genannten  Hs.  C  zurückstand.    Nach  den  „Autotype 

Specimens"  ist  die  Hs.  im  ersten  Drittel  des  15.  Jahrhunderts 
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entstanden.  Der  Schreiber  verstand  nicht  die  sprachliche  Be- 
deutung der  schwachen  e,  oder  er  verstand  sie  nicht  mehr. 
Auf  diese  Weise  ist  in  seiner  „Orthographie"  eine  ziemlich 
starke  Verwirrung  entstanden.  Ein  solches  unorganisches  e 
findet  sich  z.  B.  in  folgenden  Fällen : 

mote,  lienge  pt.  sg.,  ysette,  Mdde  pp.  sg.,  hatJie,  conteintJie, 
abahvarde,  ayeyne,  hlode,  hyforne,  carte,  fredome,  liande,  lorde, 
pathe,  ivorde,  yitte. 

Dagegen  fehlt  das  e  gelegentlich  in  den  schwachen  Präter- 
iten:  hrend,  hou^t,  tvron^t,  Jiad,  niy^t;  ferner  im  Suffix  -nesse, 
z.  B.  bisines,  wrechednes.    Langes  i  erscheint  gelegentlich  als  ij: 

In  einigen  Fällen  zeigt  diese  Hs.  vor  der  Hs.  C  die  bessere 
Lesart.  In  den  wesentlichen  Punkten  stimmen  aber  beide 
Hss.  tiberein. 

III.   Das  Astrolabium. 

Von  den  22  bekannten  Hss.  ist  bisher  keine  im  diplo- 
matischen Abdruck  erschienen.  Brae  veranstaltete  im  Jahre  1870 
eine  Ausgabe  des  Astrolabiums  und  legte  dabei  die  Hs. 
Sloane  261  zu  Grunde;  diese  Ausgabe  Braes  war  mir  leider 
nicht  zugänglich.  Im  Jahre  1872  gab  Skeat  für  die  E.  E.  T.  S. 
das  Astrolabium  heraus  „from  the  earliest  Mss."  Diese  Aus- 
gabe ist  der  folgenden  Untersuchung  zu  Grunde  gelegt.  Skeat 
nahm  dabei  die  Hs.  Dd  3.  53  Cambridge  als  Basis,  da  er  es 
für  höchst  wahrscheinlich  hielt,  dafs  wir  hier  eine  von  Chaucer 
selbst  korrigierte  Hs.  vor  uns  haben.  Er  lälst  die  Hs.  ca.  1400 
entstanden  sein.  Diese  auf  äufseren  Indizien  beruhende  Ver- 
mutung Skeats  scheint  nach  dem  vorliegenden  Text  auch 
innere  Wahrscheinlichkeit  zu  haben;  doch  befinden  wir  uns 
hier  so  lange  auf  unsicherem  Boden,  bis  wir  einen  diplo- 
matischen Abdruck  der  Hs.  besitzen.  Die  Lesarten  des  Astr. 
sind  daher  stets  mit  dieser  Einschränkung  zu  würdigen.  — 
In  dem  Texte  Skeats  zeigen  einzelne  Wörter  im  Gegensatz  zur 
Ellesmere  und  zur  Hs.  C  des  ßoethius  eine  modernere  Gestalt, 
die  auf  die  Hs.  selber  zurückzugehen  scheint,  z.  B.  forget, 
geven  pp.,  saw,  let  imp.,  endungslose  Infinitive  wie  to  Jcnow. 
Weiteres  über  das  Astr.  s.  S.  129  f. 
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Vorbemerkungen. 

Es  konnte  nicht  meine  Absicht  sein,  eine  ausführliche 
Laut-  und  Flexionslehre  zu  geben.  Der  Grundrifs  der  Sprache 
Chaucers  ist  von  der  Wissenschaft  ja  längst  festgelegt  worden. 
Es  kam  darauf  an,  die  Unterschiede  der  Prosa  festzustellen 
und  zweifelhaft  gebliebene  Fragen  zu  beantworten.  So  erklärt 
es  sich,  dafs  die  Darstellung  an  einzelnen  Punkten  summarisch 
ist,  an  anderen  um  so  ausführlicher.  Es  war  zugleich  mein 
Bestreben,  eine  Übersicht  über  den  in  der  Prosa  vorliegenden 
Wortschatz  zu  geben;  daher  sind  besonders  die  unbekannteren 
und  selteneren  Wörter  aufgenommen  worden.  Sehr  oft  war 
ich  zweifelhaft,  wie  weit  es  Zweck  hatte,  mein  recht  umfang- 
reiches Material  vorzuführen;  ich  hoffe  zwischen  Wichtigem 
und  Unwichtigem  richtig  geschieden  zu  haben.  —  In  den 
Chaucer-Hss.  finden  sich  häufig  Abkürzungen  und  Zeichen,  die 
nicht  immer  mit  Sicherheit  zu  deuten  sind.  Besonders  am 
Wortschlufs  finden  sieh  häufig  Schnörkel,  die  bisweilen  ein 
schwaches  e  andeuten  sollen,  bisweilen  nicht.  Gelegentlich 
deuten  auch  die  Hss.  der  Chaucer -Society  diese  Zeichen  an; 
es  war  unmöglich,  sie  in  der  Arbeit  wiederzugeben.  Doch  ist 
das  von  geringer  Bedeutung;  sollte  in  einzelnen  Fällen  der 
Tatbestand  nicht  genau  wiedergegeben  sein,  so  kommt  dies 
bei  der  Fülle  des  Materials  für  die  Endresultate  kaum  in 
Betracht. 

Es  war  zuerst  meine  Absicht,  jede  Wortform  durch  Ver- 
gleich der  Hss.  dahin  zu  prüfen,  ob  sie  Chaucer  zuzusprechen 
sei  oder  nicht,  eventuell  sie  also  zu  verwerfen.  Dies  Verfahren 
erwies  sich  bald  als  undurchführbar;  die  Überlieferung  stellte 
sich  als  im  ganzen  zuverlässig  heraus,  und  wir  besitzen  auch 
noch  nicht  eine  so  eingehende  Kenntnis  der  Sprache  Chaucers, 
dals  wir  eine  solche  kritische  Scheidung  immer  mit  Sicherheit 
ausführen  könnten.  Ich  habe  schlielslich  den  Ausweg  gewählt, 
dafs  ich  bei  jeder  Wortform  genau  angegeben  habe,  von  welchen 
Hss.  sie  bezeugt  wird.  Wenn  daher  eine  Form  als  „un- 
chaucerisch"  angezweifelt  werden  sollte,  so  ist  auf  Grund 
dieser  Angabe  und  auf  Grund  der  in  der  Einleitung  gegebenen 
Beschreibung  der  Hss.  der  Wert  der  Bezeugung  leicht  fest- 
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zustellen.  Ich  habe  mich  dabei  folgender  AbktirzuDgen 
bedient: 

E   =  von  der  Ellesmere  allein  bezeugt. 

E  *  ==  E  4-  Hengwrt  resp.  Christchurch. 

E2  =  E  +  Hn  -f-  Dd  4.  24  resp.  Egerton. 

E3  =  E  +  Hn  +  Dd  -f  Harleian  7334. 

E4  =  E  +  Hn  -f  Dd  +  Hl  +  Cambridge. 

£5  =  E  +  Hn  4-  Dd  +  Hl  -h  Cm  -f  Corpus  resp.  Seiden. 

E6  =  E  -f  Hn  +  Dd  +  Hl  -f-  Cm  +  Cp  +  Petworth. 

E"?  =  E  +  Hn  +  Dd  -f-  Hl  -h  Cm  +  Cp  +  Pt  4-  Landsdowne. 

Hierbei  ist  indessen  die  Regel  zu  beachten,  dals  die  Über- 
einstimmung zwischen  obigen  Hss.  als  ausreichend  angesehen 
wurde,  wenn  sie  in  dem  in  Frage  stehenden  Punkte 
tibereinstimmten.  Es  würde  viel  zu  weit  geführt  haben,  jedes- 
mal alle  Varianten  aller  Hss.  anzuführen,  und  andererseits 
wäre  der  Gesamtüberlieferung  Unrecht  geschehen,  wenn  nur 
immer  die  Hss.  genannt  worden  wären,  die  genau  in  der 
ganzen  Wort  form  übereinstimmten.  Bei  dem  Worte  Jiand 
wurden  z.  B.  alle  Hss.  zusammengefalst,  die  den  Vokal  a  haben^ 
unbeschadet  der  Tatsache,  dals  einzelne  Hss.  handes,  andere 
hande  schreiben.  In  wichtigen  Fällen  wurden  natürlich  genauere 
Angaben  gemacht. 

Ist  bei  den  Belegen  aus  dem  Boethius  keiner  der  Buch- 
staben A  oder  C  hinzugefügt,  so  bezeugen  beide  Hss.  die 
zitierte  Form. 

Von  einer  besonderen  Darstellung  der  Quantitätsver- 
hältnisse wurde  abgesehen,  da  neue  Aufstellungen  nicht  zu 
machen  waren.  Die  Verhältnisse  des  sog.  schwachen  e  sind 
nnter  dem  Kapitel  „Vokale  in  unbetonter  Wortstellung"  be- 
handelt worden. 


Die  Arbeit  zerfällt  in  zwei  Teile.  Der  erste  Teil  gibt 
eine  Darstellung  des  Laut-  und  Formenbestandes  der  Prosa; 
wo  nur  möglich,  wurde  das  entsprechende  Zeugnis  der  Reime 
und  der  Londoner  Urkunden  hinzugefügt.  Kritische  Be- 
merkungen wurden  nur  gemacht,  wo  es  der  Zusammenhang 
erforderte.    Im  übrigen  wurde  die  kritische  Verarbeitung  des 
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Materials  einem  zweiten  Teil  überlassen,  in  dem  eine  ausführ- 
liche Darstellung  des  Verhältnisses  zwischen  der  Sprache  der 
Prosa,  der  Reime  und  der  Urkunden  gegeben  wird.  Ferner 
werden  dort  die  drei  Überlieferungsschichten  —  C.  Tales, 
Boethius  und  Astrolabium  —  verglichen  und  hieraus  werden 
weitere  Schlüsse  für  die  Überlieferung  der  Prosa  gezogen. 
Schliefslich  wird  das  Verhältnis  Chaucers  zur  Schriftsprache 
näher  untersucht. 


I.  Teil. 

Der  Laut-  und  Formenbestaud. 


A.    Laute. 

I.  Tokale. 

a)  in  betonter  Wort-  und  Satzstellung. 

Das  germanische  Element. 
1.    Die   kurzen  Vokale. 

Me.  a 
entspricht: 

1.  Ae.  a  in  geschlossener  Silbe,  aufser  vor  Nasal:  asse 
B I  4  p  2;  IV  3  p  83;  P  435  E^  Cm  Pt.  clappen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  406 
E  Cm  Eg  (ae.  *clappian  oder  an.?),  the  laste  A  I  8  6;  at  the 
laste  BIIlp66  u.  oft.  stalke  subst.  P112E^  (Diminutiv  von 
me.  stale,  B.e.  stela,  steola  nach  Skeat).  ivrappeth  3.  sg.  Ap5; 
wrappynge  P423E'';  unwrappen  inf.  BIV6p2  (zweifelhafter 
Herkunft;  Skeat:  ae.  wearp'>).  —  An.  Herkunft:  hark  subst. 
B  in  11  p  84.  gabher  P  89  E;  gabhe  1.  sg.  prs.  B  II  5  p  121. 
happes  pl.  B  I  6  p  7 ;  im  Reim  findet  sich  einmal  hape  obl.  : 
shap^e  566/1209.  smatre  inf.  P  857  E'^.  —  Mndd.  ist  wahrschein- 
lich M/je  inf  A  II 10  13;  lahhed  B IV  4  p  78  C.  —  Ml.  hnahlces 
P  652  E7.  —  Gael.  kragges  B  V  1  m  2. 

2.  Früh  gekürztem  ae.  ä:  attry  adj.  P583E^  (venomous), 
nicht  im  N.  E.  D.,  vgl.  ae.  äitor,  ätor.  axed  pt.  M  2254 
E'»  u.  ö.     gastnesse  B  III  5  p  19   ist   vom   vb.    agasten  <  ae. 
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ä-gcDstan  herzuleiten,  halwen  inf.  P919ECm;  Jialwes  P225 
E 1  Cm  Cp ;  haly  daycs  P  667  E  i  Hl  Cm  S  Ln;  halidayes  A 1 11 1. 

3.  Ae.  a  in  offener  Silbe  (s.  Vorbemerkungen) :  hehated  pp.  B III 

4  m  4  C.  chateringe  adj.  B 1 3  p  56  C  (onomatopoet.  Ursprungs). 
datereth  M  2259  E'  (ae.  clatrian).  flatered  pp.  B  II  1  p  39  (s. 
N.E.D.).  gate  (Tor)  ßV4ml;  yate  (Tor)  P  714  El  gladen 
inf.  B  II  3  p  11.  hates  pl.  B  I  4  p  74;  hateredes  pl.  B  IV  4  m  1  C 
(hatredes:  A).  laven  inf.  B  IV  6  p  9.  nahe  pl.  prs.  B  IV  7  m  45. 
naked  adj.  A  p  19.  sadeles  P  433  Ei  Hl  Cm.  saJce  P  832  E«. 
schaler eth  B  III  9  p  80  (ae.  scaterian).  slahen  inf.  B  III 2  m  12. 
snalds  BV5m4.     spared  pt.  P966E3PtLn.     waves  pl.  BV 

5  m  4  (zum  vb.  wafian).  tvayfaring  adj.  B  II  5  p  128  A.  — 
Offenes  a  in  der  Flexion:  Staues  pl.  P  838  E^  Pt.  harefoot 
P  106  E.  glade  adj.  B  I  6  m  16.  ^/^e  slake  sMn  B  I  1  m  12  C; 
sonst  hat  Ch.  slalche,  z.  B.  B  III  2  m  1.  smale  A  I  8  8.  made  pt. 
s.  Flexion.  —  An.  ist  algates  BI4pl71. 

4.  Ae.  a  vor  Nasal. 

a)  vor  einfachem  und  doppeltem  Nasal: 
wanhope  P  693  E  7. 

Kürze  liegt  auch  vor  in  manye,  many  (s.  Flexion  des  Adj.). 
Ae.  panne,  ponne  (temporal)  erscheint  in  den  besten  Hss.  als 
thanne;  so  weit  tiberwiegend  in  E,  Hn,  Dd,  Hl  und  der  Hs.  C 
des  Boethius.  Im  Astr.  findet  sich  daneben  ziemlich  häufig 
than;  tlienne  findet  sich  einmal  A  II  34  3,  sonst  nur  in  schlechten 
Hss.  (besonders  beliebt  in  Cp).  Dagegen  erscheint  thenne 
wiederholt  im  Reim.  In  allen  Hss.  mit  Ausnahme  von  B/C 
ist  die  Form  than  besonders  —  aber  nicht  durchgehend  — 
als  Vergleichspartikel  beliebt:  z.B.  M2380E'^;  P614E";  870 
E^;  Astr.  p79;  A  II  23  20.  LU:  neben  häufigem  thanne,  than 
findet  sich  einmal  thenne;  SU:  penne  überwiegt,  daneben 
panne;  PU:  thanne  und  besonders  than  überwiegen  vor  then.  — 
whan  ist  die  ständige  Form  in  den  guten  Hss.  der  C.  Tales, 
dem  Astr.  und  Hs.  B/C;  sehr  selten  ist  whanne;  when  ist  in 
keiner  guten  Hs.  belegt.  Auch  die  LU  haben  tiberwiegend 
whan  neben  whanne  und  whenne,  when. 
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b)  vor  gedecktem  Nasal: 
a)  a  vor  nd: 

In  den  meisten  Fällen  wird  für  Ch.  -ond  mit  erhaltener 
Dehnung  anzusetzen  sein.  Da  diese  Wörter  fast  nur  im  Selbst- 
reim vorkommen,  ist  aber  Vorsieht  geboten  und  individuelle 
Behandlung  der  Wörter  erforderlieh. 

lond  P176E5;  PlTTE^Ln;  PISIE^;  P186E';  P  343a 
E^Pt;  P743E5;  dagegen  knc?  M  2664E2  Cm  Cp;  M  2780  E  Dd. 
Im  Reim  ist  lond  die  regelmäfsige  Form  und  zwarjin  allen 
8  Hss.  der  C.  Tales;  nur  einmal  findet  sich  auch  in  guten 
Hss.  a  im  Reim  zu  liandes.  In  den  LU  ist  das  Verhältnis 
0  :  a  =  2  :  2 ;  in  den  SU  und  PU  überwiegt  a.  —  sonde 
(Sendung)  P625E^;  auch  im  Reim  nur  sonde  in  allen  Hss.; 
U— .  Sandes  (Sand)  BII2m3;  4m5;  4m7;  6m  18;  7p27; 
sondes  B III 11  p  77;  im  Reim  und  in  den  Urk.  nicht  belegt.  — 
stonden,  understondcn :  hier  herrscht  stärkeres  Schwanken. 
Beispiele  für  a:  M2253ECmCp;  M2999EiLn;  P  228  E  Cp 
P1050ELn;  BI7m5;  II  4  p  102;  IV  2  p  17;  4  p  64  C 
4pl03C;  7p5.  Astr.  1183;  II184;  II295;  II342;  34  8 
1135  2.  In  sämtlichen  Hss.  überwiegen  aber  die  o- Formen. 
Doppelschreibung  zeigt  nur  die  Ellesmere,  und  zwar  fast  nur 
im  Imperativ  vnderstoond  M2527;  P  521.  743.  887.  Kürze 
zeigt  natürlich  die  synkopierte  Form  stant,  die  11  mal  belegt 
ist.  Im  Reim  zeigen  nur  die  als  nördlich  charakterisierten 
Hss.  Cp,  Pt  und  Ln  gelegentlich  a ;  einmal  in  der  Reeves  Tale 
(116/4036)  zeigen  alle  Hss.  passend  a\  auch  in  der  L.G.W, 
kommt  ein  a-Reim  vor:  stände  :  wände  316/1180;  im  übrigen 
findet  sich  nur  o.  Die  LU  haben  neben  überwiegendem  o 
6  mal  a;  in  den  SU  überwiegt  a,  in  den  PU  sind  o  und  a 
gleich  oft  vertreten.  —  strondes  B  II  5  m  15 ;  im  Reim  findet 
sich  zweimal  o,  und  zwar  in  allen  Hss.  mit  einmaliger  Aus- 
nahme von  Pt.  —  Das  praet.  fond  zeigt  immer  o,  z.  B. 
M  2266  E";  M  2960  E<  Cp  (die  Ellesmere  zeigt  Doppelschreibung: 
foond).  Die  guten  Hss.  zeigen  auch  im  Reim  nur  o,  in  den 
nördlichen  Hss.  Cp  und  Ln  findet  sich  a,  aber  auch  hier  nur 
gelegentlich;  SU:  fond.  —  hand,  hond:  hier  überwiegt  a\  die 
Belege  sind:  hand  M  2227  E«  Cm  Cp;  M  2847  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln; 
P269E'CmCpLn;    356  Ei  Cm;    830  E^;    852  E  Eg  Cm  Pt; 
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862  E^;  hanäes  M2162E^Cp;  2250EtCpPt;  P  723  Ei  Cm. 
Dagegen  hond  P  505  E  Eg  HIS  Pt;  OSSE^SLn.  Die  Hss.  E 
und  Hn  haben  also  überwiegend  a  (a  :  o  =  10  :  2);  die  übrigen 
Hss.  variieren  stärker  zwischen  a  und  o.  Boethius:  die  Hs.  C 
hat  21  a  neben  1  o;  die  Hs.  A  hat  in  den  gleichen  Fällen 
18  a  :  4  ö.  Astr.  hat  zweimal  hand:  All  2  und  A  H  29  12. 
Im  Reim  überwiegt  o,  nur  die  nördlichen  Hss.  Cp,  Pt,  Ln 
zeigen  öfteres  a.  Abgesehen  von  einem  Reim  in  der  Reeves 
Tale  findet  sich  indessen  zweimal  a  im  Reim  zu  gerland: 
56/1930  E^  (Cm:  garlond  :  hand);  298/4574  E 2  Cm  Ln;  ferner 
steht  Jiandes  einmal  im  Reim  zu  landes  317/443  Ei  Cm  Cp  Ln; 
in  der  C.  of  Mars  reimt  eine  Hs.  2  mal  hand:  londe  und  ivonde. 
In  den  LU  ist  das  Verhältnis  0  :  a  =  2  :  3;  PU  =  0  :  7;  SU  = 
1:4.  —  An.  ist  hoond  P  917  E  Pt;  honde  B  I  5  m  41;  III  2  m  5; 
V6p  169;  bondemen  P  753  E^  Auch  im  Reim  haben  die  guten 
Hss.  nur  0,  ebenso  die  U. 

Gesetzmälsige  Kürze  liegt  vor  in :  candele  P  954  E  Cm ; 
candle-stiJcke  P  1036  E.  handleth  P  854  E  3  Pt.  wandryng  B  III 
8ml;  II8p20;  IV3m2;  I2m9. 

ß)  ae.  a  vor  ng.    Lautwert  [^]  resp.  [o\ : 

Es  ist  zweifelhaft,  ob  wir  durchweg  erhaltene  Dehnung 
annehmen  dürfen.  Nur  die  Ellesmere  hat  gelegentliche  Doppel- 
schreibungen. 

gonge  subst.  P885E''.  longe  P139E'^  u.  ö.;  endlang  adv. 
A  II 40  22.  furlong  B  IV  3  p  7  C.  hilongen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  319  E 7; 
longen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  802  E';  P  873  E^.  questemongeres  {iury 
men)  P  797  El  sirong  M  2635  E^  Cp  Pt  (E:  stroong);  M  2351  E^> 
u.  ö.  —  Nur  a  findet  sich  in  hanged  pp.  P702E^;  hangen  inf. 
A  I  2  3;  A  II  23  26;  hanging  A  II  23  25;  hange})  B  IV  6  p  55. 
Im  Reim  findet  sich  nur  honge,  nur  die  Hl  hat  einmal  stränge  : 
hange.  Im  Versinnern  findet  sich  häufig  die  a-Form.  In  den 
U  findet  sich  nur  hange.  —  amonges  All  261;  B  III  2  p  71; 
among  A II 3  3;  II  34  5.  —  An.:  tvrong  M  2476  E^  Pt  (E:  wroong); 
wrongful  B  II  1  p  71;  tvrong  B  II  2  p  40  u.  ö.  An.  ist  ferner 
anger  P  587  E  S  Pt  Ln. 

7)  vor  mb,  nie,  nt: 

ivonibe  P  820  Eß;  B  IV  7  m  15;  AI3  2;  114  3;  tvomhe- 
side    AI  6  6;    II  29  12.      honeycomhes    M  2303  El      lamUs 


P  792  E*.  In  den  LU  findet  sich  gleichfalls  je  einmal  comhe 
und  lamhe.  —  thanhjnges  M2994E5;  tJianJc  subst.  PIOSSE'"^; 
B II  8  p  3;  Ap38;  thanJces  P  1069E  EgHl  Cm  SLn;  B III 11 
p63.  thanJcen  3.  pl.  prs.  M1081E>^;  thanJce  1.  prs.  BI6p63; 
jedoch  thonJced  pt.  M  3063  E «  Pt  Ln.  tJionJc  B  III 6  p  9  C  {pa7iJc: 
A).  Die  LU  haben  einmal  tJwnJced,  die  PU  einmal  thanJced.  — 
stanJv  subst.  P  841  Ei  Cm.  ranke  adj.  P913E^.  shronJc  prt. 
B 1 1  p  9.  —  An.:  wantith  B  V  3  p  80. 

5.  Ae.  (e. 

a)  in  geschlossener  Silbe: 

almesse  M2757E7  und  noch  4  mal.  almesdede  P  386  E^ 
HlSPt.  masse  P386E^;  P966E;  im  Reim  begegnen  masse 
und  messe]  anesse  :  hlesse:  387/1787;  MicJielmesse  :  distresse: 
Scogan  421/19.  In  den  LU  ist  masse  die  geläufigere  Form 
neben  messe.  —  craft  B 1 1  p  14.  glas  ß  I  5  p  28.  läppe  B 1 2 
p  19.  paath  B  III  2  p  60  C;  B  III  8  m  2  C;  pathes  P  77  E^. 
wacche  M2216E'.  halhes  B IV  7  m  46.  Wahrscheinlich  an. 
ist  cart  B IV  Im 22  (ae.  cröeQ;  cartes  III 9m  24;  V4p63.  — 
ladde  2287  E  ^  und  oft.  war  adj.  M  2579  E  Dd  Hl  Ln.  fastynge 
tymes  M977E6.  gaderynge  M2765E;  gadered  B  II 1  p  1  und 
noch  5  mal  im  B.  togidre  M2198E3CpPt.  Im  B.  11  mal 
togidre,  togidres  neben  3  maligem  togedere.  Die  LU  haben  i, 
seltener  e. 

b)  in  offener  Silbe: 

liauene  B  III 10  m  4  (ae.  limfene).  acorns  B 1 6  m  5  C  (ae. 
cecern).    accornes  B  II  5  m  4 ;  IV  3  m  19. 

6.  Ae.  gekürztem  ce^  (=  germ.  ai):  tvrastle  P729E'*Pt; 
tvrastlen  B  IV  2  p  131.  lasten  B II  7  p  64.  agast  pp.  B II 2  p  43. 
wratthe  subst.  M2314E7;  M2877E3CpLn;  P628E5Ln;  BI4 
p  37;  wrathes  B  III  2  m  14.  wratthe  pl.  prs.  P  110  E^  Cp; 
wrathed  P  132  E^;  wratthe  inf.  P1013E4Pt.  fatte  adj.pl. 
P  432  E 1  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  laddres  M  2160  E«. 

ledden  pt.pl.  B  IV 4  p  189  C;  yled  pp.  BV3pl28;  sonst 
immer  a:  lad  pp.  B  II  2  p  44;  3  p  36;  III  12  p  35;  IV  2  p  38; 
7  p  58;  V  4  p  52;  6  p  41.  Die  C.  Tales  haben  nur  ladde  im 
Reim;  doch  zeigen  Tr.  und  L.G.W,  auch  ledde.  Tr.:  IV  7 
misleddcn :  fledden]  V  174  ßedde :  ledde.    L.  G.W.:  spedde  :  ledde 
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382/2310.  312/1097;  leäde  :  flcdde  302/943.  In  den  U  nicht 
belegt. 

leften  M  2160  E2;  forleften  B I  3  m  2;  Icft  pp.  M  2158  E  Cp; 
M  2831  E7;  B  I  6  p  52;  II  1  p  14;  yleft  B  I  4  p  26;  lefte  pp. 
V  1  p  28  C;  einmal  lafte  prt.  B  II  8  p  28.  Im  Reim  herrscht 
die  a-Form  vor;  e- Reime  sind  vorhanden:  eft  adv.  :  left 
H.  F.  237/2038;  L.  G.  W.  248/65;  lefte  :  efte  D.  ßl.  2/41. 
Die  Staatsurkunden  haben  einmal  left.  Vielleicht  sprach  Ch. 
left\  laß  war  aber  ein  besseres  Reim  wort  (:  raft;  biraft; 
craft]  shaft). 

sprad  pp.  BI3m8;  II  3  p  42;  7  m  7;  III  6  p  15;  einmal 
spred  B  III  6  p  14  C  (A :  sprad).  Im  Reim  begegnet  nur 
spradde,  sprad. 

lasse,  lesse:  in  den  guten  Hss.  herrscht  lasse  entschieden 
vor;  Beispiele:  lasse  P  366  E^  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  407EiHlSPt; 
835EiCmSPtLn;  924EiHlPtLn;  P1042E7u.  ö.;  das  Ver- 
hältnis von  a  :  e  ist  in  den  C.  T.  =  9  :  1;  Boethius  =  10  :  2; 
Astr.  =  7:2.  Im  Reim  dagegen  ist  lesse  häufiger;  lasse  be- 
gegnet im  Reim  auf  :  passe  und  :  masse.  In  den  LU  findet 
sich  lasse  und  lesse  je  einmal;  die  SU  haben  zweimal  lasse, 
die  PU  zweimal  less{e). 

Hier  sei  auch  aufgeführt:  shad  pp.  B  1 1  m  11  (ae.  sceädan, 
Übertritt  in  die  sw.  Konj.) ;  Ishad  II  5  m  17 ;  III  2  m  20 ; 
III7m3C;  IV  5  p  9;  6  p  90.  Im  Reim  begegnen  sliadde  und 
shedde  pt. 

Ae.  cenig:  Alle  guten  Hss.  haben  durchweg  any,  nur  die 
Harl.  zeigt  neben  gewöhnlichem  any  häufig  die  Form  eny  und 
die  Hs.  A  des  Boethius  schreibt  öfter  omj  neben  any.  Das 
Astr.  hat  einmal  eny:  12127  und  ony-thing  II 38  12  neben 
ständigem  any.  Die  C.  T.  haben  zweimal  den  Reim  eny  :  peny. 
In  den  LU  herrscht  in  jüngerer  Zeit  eny,  ony  vor,  in  älterer 
Zeit  any;  in  den  SU  und  PU  überwiegen  any  und  ony  bei 
weitem  vor  eny. 

7.  Gekürztem  ws.  ce'^  (angl.  e)  =  westgerm.  ä,  got.  e: 
naddre  P331E7;  nadres  pl.  BV5m4C  (A:  addres).  redden 
pt.  pl.  B 1 1  p  20;  im  Reim  kommt  nur  einmal  red{de)  pp.  : 
hed{de)  vor:  D.  Bl.  33/1326.  In  den  SU  findet  sich  einmal  das 
part.  redd. 


adrad  pp.  B  II  4  p  113;  ydrad  IIlmGC;  dredd  IV  3  p  81. 
Im  Reim  stehen  dradde  und  dredde.  Die  LU  haben  zweimal 
dradde. 

Der  Imp.  von  Uten  erscheint  durchgehend  als  lat  (10  notierte 
Fälle).  Astr.  hat  einmal  let:  A  II 38  6.  In  den  LU  findet 
sich  lat  neben  Ute. 

Gekürztes  an.  <^  liegt  vor  in  thralle  adj.pl.  M2751E^; 
thralles  subst.pl.  P152E^. 

8.   Ae.  ea  bezw.  a. 
a)  Brechung. 
a)  vor  Z -Verbindungen  (aulser  kl): 
wdl  P  954  E  7.     bakhalf  subst.  A  1 4  1.     waliveth  3.  sg.  prs. 
B  II  6  p  6;  ivahv'mge  part.  prs.  B  1 7  m  3.     tvalhe  B  V  6  p  103. 
calUd  pp.  M2157E'?. 

ß)  vor  r -Verbindungen. 

aa)  vor  nichtdehnenden  Gruppen: 

marh  subst.  P893E6;  marhe  inf.  BIlpOlC;  mark  imp. 
A II 38  10;  markede  pt.  B  1 1  p  2.  Im  Reim  einmal  werk  :  merk 
505/879  subst.  (an.)  Bj.  S.  146;  ebenso  LU.  —  harmes  M  2320  E"? 
und  oft.  spark  B  I  6  p  69.  arwe  P  574  E  i  Hl  Cm  Ln.  armhoUs 
AI 21  51.  narwe  adv.  Ap59;  narwest  adj.  AI18  4.  Eigen- 
tümlich ist  die  Form  maryes  pl.  (marrow)  B  III 11  p  84,  die  auf 
ae.  mearh  zurückgeht;  marys  III 11  p  84  C;  mdreys  II 7  p  26. 

ßß)  vor  dehnenden  Gruppen: 

Die  Dehnung  ist  erhalten  in  fern  subst.  B  III 1  m  3.  Kürze 
liegt  vor  in  warne  1.  sg.  prs.  M2652E6;  tvarne  inf.  All  3  42; 
dagegen  werned  pp.  B  II  3  p  30  (angl.  kent.  ivernan  Bülbr. 
§  180).  Im  Reim  kommt  nur  werne  vor  zu  lanterne,  yerne, 
querne.  Die  LU  haben  nur  tvarne.  warde  subst.  P  880  E  7.  north- 
ivard  A 1 21  55.  to  meward  B  1 1  m  20;  to  us  ward  M  2938  E^; 
inivarde  A  II 40  24  und  oft. 

y)  vor  7j- Verbindungen: 

ivex  subst.  A  II  40  21;  B  V4  m  13.  wexede  1.  sg.  pt.  (= 
waxed,  coated  with  ivax).    extre  subst.  {axle-tree)  A  1 14  1.    Im 
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Reim  einmal  wex  :  flex  C.  T.  20/675.    Die  LU  zeigen  wex  und 
wax  etwa  gleich  oft. 

Ae.  weaxan:  Das  Zeugnis  der  guten  Hss.  ist  folgendes: 
M  und  P  haben  in  den  präsentischen  Formen  nur  e  (9  Fälle). 
Im  B  ist  das  Verhältnis  e:a  =  12  :  4.  Für  die  ttbrigen  Formen 
des  Verbs  siehe  Flexion,  red.  verba.  Im  Reim  findet  sich 
iwaxe  pp.  und  tvaxe  inf.:  axe  D.  Bl.  36/1275;  12/415.  LU  — . 

9.  Ae.  ea  nach  sc:  shame  B 1 1  p  54.  shap  subst.  A 1 20  2 
(ae.  gesceap).  Für  ae.  sceadu  findet  sieh  in  der  Prosa  nur  die 
Form  shadwe:  P  177  Ei;  211  Ei;  1068  E  (die  3  nördlichen  Hss. 
haben  in  diesen  Fällen  die  Form  shadowe^  und  desgl.  Hl  nnd 
Eg;  die  übrigen  Hss.  haben  shadewe)\  shadwe  ferner:  A  II 16, 10; 
38  9  13;  B  II  3  p  55  C;  II  5  m  12  C;  shadewes  III 2  m  19.  sliadwye 
adj.  pl.  B III 4  p  40  C  (A:  shadewy).  Im  Reim  begegnet  zweimal 
shade.    U:  — . 

10.  Gekürztem  ae.ea:c7ia/fareP  851  E6.  &2Va/if  pp.  M  2190 
E4  Pt  Ln;  lyrafte  pt.  B  IV  7  m  23;  lyrefte  pt.  III  2  p  57;  reft  pp. 
I5ml7;  lyreft  pp.  II  2  p  5.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  nur  raft 
(:  craft,  sJiaft,  laß). 

Me.  e 
entspricht : 

1.   Ae.  e,  Q. 
a)  in  geschlossener  Silbe: 

lente  subst.  P  103  E\  wehbe  A 1 3  4;  lob-wehbe  A 1 21  2. 
thresshfold  B  1 1  p  54  C.  henteres  B  I  3  p  57.  fox-ivhelpes  B  IV 
3  p  78.  frenshe  adj.  P  248  E '.  umvemmed  B  II  4  p  17;  V  6 
p  207.  —  sweliveth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  2808  E.  drencheth  B  IV  5  m  4; 
wg.  e  liegt  wahrscheinlich  auch  vor  in  tvelle  subst.  B  III  9  m  29 ; 
10p  11;  12ml;  IV6m28  (Bülbring  §175).  —  An.  Herkunft 
sind:  herber we  subst.  P  1031  E^  Cm.  eggen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  968  E'. 
gesse  inf.  A  II 40  21;  II 17  2;  gessen  B  1 4  p  119.  overwhelveth 
3.  sg.  prs.  B  II  3  m  13.  renne  inf.  B  III 11  p  51 ;  rennynge  II  5 
m  12.  brenne  B 1 4  p  169 ;  breniiyng  II 6  m  18.  Die  Reime  zeigen 
neben  brenne  auch  einmal  brynne  \  synne  335/51;  vielleicht  ist 
an  dieser  Stelle  aber  brenne :  senne  zu  lesen,  ouer-ihwart 
A  I  5  1;  II  38  18  (an.  ])vert).  —  Mndl.  ist  welken  inf.  B  IV  7  p  66 
und  wahrscheinlich  auch  smelle  inf.  P636E^. 
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b)  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 

Die  Dehnung  ist  nur  vor  -Id  erhalten:  feeldes  M  2158 
EiCp;  feeldes  BIII3m4C;  III  11p  75  C:  V5m8C;  feeld  Yl 
p50C;  feldes  I6m4.  —  seelden  M  2594  Ei;  selde  B II  3  p  59; 
weeldynge  M  2800  E.  —  trenden  inf.  B  III  lim  2  (nach  Skeat 
zurückzuführen  auf  ae.  Hrendan).  blende  inf.  B 1 7  m  14.  strenges 
subst.  B III 2  m  2;  III 12  m  15  (ae.  strenge).  Jcemhd  pp.  B  I  5 
m  31;  Jcembde  pt.  B  III 4  m  2  (ae.  ceniban). 

c)  in  offener  Tonsilbe: 
^•e5e?eM2515E2CmLn.    spere  M2680EL   57iere5  P418E7; 

met  P  799  E  Cm  (ae.  7}iete)\  metes  B I  2  p  5.  feteres  B  II 6  p  50; 
fetheres  B  IV  1  p  47.  here  B  IV4  m  6  C  (A:  beere)]  IV  6  m  6. 
Mndl.  Herkunft  ist  sledys  pl.  B  IV  1  p  50  (sledges).  —  heuy 
M  2404  E".  tveleful  B  1 1  m  8.  lieriynge  P  682  E  hI  HI2  S;  lieryed 
pp.  B IV 1  p  32.  ere  inf.  B  III  3  m  4  C  (A:  erye).  hevyetli  3.  sg. 
prs.  B  V  5  m  11.  treden  3.  pl.  prs.  B  1 5  m  27.  fretyn  3.  pl.  prs. 
B  III 2  m  14.  —  taried  pt.  P998E^;  tariynge  M2974E6;  tarienge 
subst.  A  II  25  20;  taryeth  B  IV  4  m  5  (ae.  tergan  unter  Ein- 
wirkung von  frz.  iargier,  tarier),  whetlier  B 1 6  p  6;  das  Wort 
erscheint  meist  als  tvheither,  z.  B.  M  2339  E^;  2407  E^;  2567  E2; 
3005E2;  All  33  4;  BV4p83;  6  p  178  u.  ö. 

Anmerkung:  Me.  e,  gleichviel  welcher  Herkunft,  wurde 
in  der  Nachbarschaft  gewisser  Konsonanten  vielfach  zu  i  er- 
höht, me.  Gr.  §  109,  Luick,  Studien  z.  engl.  Lautgeschichte, 
1903,  S.  190  ff,  Ritter  im  Archiv  B.  119,  S.  437  ff :  dirh 
P  182  El;  All  6  12;  sonst  meist  derJce  P  176  E  und  die 
anderen  Hss.  (Hn:  dirJce);  P183E^;  derlmesse  P896E7;  P  177 
E*?;  181  E^.  Im  B.  Hs.  C  herrscht  dirh  vor:  dyrhen  inf.  Ilpl9; 
1 4  p  179;  dirlmesse  1 1  p  17;  dirh  II 2  p  28  und  oft.  Das  Ver- 
hältnis von  i  und  e  ist  in  den  notierten  Fällen  16  :  3.  Im 
Reim  2  mal  cZerZ;.  —  stidefastU2Qi\l^\  stidefastly  P87EH12; 
daneben  stedefast  M  2564  E^;  P  305  E^;  P  737  E".  Boeth.:  stide 
BIVlp22C;  Vlpl8C;  stidefast  1 1  m  22  und  oft:  13  Fälle 
mit  i  in  der  Hs.  C  neben  3  Fällen  mit  e.  Die  Hs.  A  hat  e. 
Im  Reim  nicht  belegt.  Das  ae.  styde  neben  stede  kommt  wohl 
weniger  für  die  Erklärung  des  Wechsels  in  Betracht.  —  rihened 
A II  3  35.  rikne  3.  pl.  prs.  A II 4  13;  II  20  2;  II  34  1:  im  ganzen 
13  Fälle  mit  i  neben   etwa  ebenso  häufigem  e.    Die  übrigen 
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Hss.  der  Prosa  haben  nur  e:  P254E^;  618  E^;  G48E'';  870  E*?; 
B II  3  p  48;  III  2  p  39.  —  Ae.  Uetsian,  me.  Hesse  wurde  zu- 
gleich durch  das  subst.  Uiss  beeinflulst:  hlisscd  P  6G8  E-  Cm  Ln; 
auch  einmal  im  Reim:  Wisse -.hisse  420/522.  Sonst  herrscht 
—  auch  im  Reim  —  hlesse  vor:  M  2483  E- Cp  Pt  Ln;  hlessed 
2870EiHlCpPt.  In  den  LU  tiberwiegt  ebenfalls  hlesse  vor 
Misse.  —  togidre  s.  unter  ae.  ce. 

2.  Ws.  ie,  i,  y  als  i- Umlaut  von  ea  (aufserws.  e)  und 
von  iu  (aulserws.  io  eo):  hely  (ws.  biel^)  P351E^  elde  subst. 
B 1 1  m  9;  II  7  p  62.  Die  Reime  bezeugen  Länge  und  Kürze.  — 
Kürze  in  eldrcs  pl.  B  II  6  p  9;  III  6  m  7;  eider  II  4  p  33;  eldere 
III  10  p  37  C;  davon  ist  abgeleitet  elden  inf.  B II  7  p  5.  — 
Melde  3.  sg.  prs.  conj.  B  II  2  m  1  (pour  out,  lat.  fimdat)  ae.  heldan, 
WS.  huldan,  germ.  Vialdjan.  Die  Schreibung  ie  wird  Länge 
des  e  bezeichnen.  —  sheepherdes  pl.  P  721  E;  netherdes  gen. 
M2746E2.  Auch  hier  ist  wegen  des  Reimes  mit  wierdes 
Tr.  III  617/19  wohl  Länge  anzunehmen.  —  yerde  (Stab)  P  670  E^ 
(Pt  und  Ln:  ^eerd(e))\  yerdes  M1055E6  (Pt  ^eerdes);  yerde  B 
III 2  m  22.  Durch  die  Reime  wird  Kürze  erwiesen  (Eilers 
S.  128).    LU:  gerdes. 

Anmerkung:  Ws.  angl.  i  neben  e  in  der  Gruppe  sei : 
selleth  P784E^;  P  439  El 

3.  Ws.  ie,  i,  y,  aulserws.  e  als  Palatalumlaut:  the  sixte 
P283E;  P973Eifll.    LU:  sixte  und  sexte. 

4.  Ws.  ie,  i,  y,  aulserws.  e,  entstanden  aus  Palatal  +  ß- 

a)  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 

slield  B  I  4  m  14  mit  erhaltener  Länge.  Desgl.  in  yeldetli 
M  2482  E3  Cp  Pt  Ln;  yeldynge  M  2994  Ec  (Pt:  yeeldinge);  yeldeth 
P370E3PtLn;  ferner  noch:  P  375.  886.  940.  Die  Hs.  C  des 
Boethius  schreibt  «/i^ew  III 4  p  37;  12  m  21;  IV6m20;  VIp9; 
4  m  18;  6  p  217;  einmal  yelden  IV  4  m  12.  Die  LU  haben  e, 
selten  y. 

b)  aulser  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 
shyllefyssh  B  II  5  m  10  (A:  sJielfysshe);  shelle  fysh  III  8  m  12 

(vgl.  Bülbring  §  181).  —  Ein  besonderer  Fall  ist  yis,  wahr- 
scheinlich aus  '^seswä:  yis  P560E5;  B  III  12  p  44;  IV  4  p  72. 
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yis  steht  im  Reim  zu  hlys  L.  G.  W.  278/505.  —  yisterday  B 
V  6  p  17.    An.  Herkunft  ist  gest  B  II  5  m  13;  gestys  II  6  p  48. 

Ae.  s'ief,  ^if  erscheint  als  yif  und  if.  if  schreiben  alle 
guten  Hss.  der  C.  T.  (nur  Cm  hat  meist  yif).  Das  Astr.  zeigt 
dagegen  immer  ?/?/;  desgl.  die  Hs.  C  des  Boethius  (A  hat  neben 
yif  auch  if).  Die  LU  haben  ^yf  und  yf  nebeneinander  (ein- 
mal yef). 

Ae.  ^^et,  ^U:  Die  Ellesmere  hat  durchweg  yet\  nur  ver- 
einzelt yit  z.  B.  M  2880.  yet  wird  ebenfalls  vorgezogen  von 
Hn,  Cp  und  Dd;  die  andern  Hss.  schreiben  yit  oder  yitte.  Das 
Astr.  hat  durchweg  yit.  Die  beiden  Boethius -Hss.  zeigen  yit 
(A  gelegentlich  ^itte).  Im  Reim  erscheint  nur  yit :  tvit,  quit  pp. 
smyt,  it,  obwohl  genug  Reimwörter  zu  yet  vorhanden  waren 
(:  set  pp.;  met  pp.,  het  adv.  usw).  Die  gute  und  alte  Hs.  zu 
Chaucers  ABC,  Cambr.  Univ.  Ff.  V  30,i)  angesetzt  um  das 
Jahr  1425,  schreibt  yit.  Diese  Umstände  scheinen  dafür  zu 
sprechen,  dals  Ch.  noch  yit  sprach  und  schrieb,  und  dals  das 
yet  der  Ellesmere  dem  Schreiber  angehört;  eine  sichere  Ent- 
scheidung ist  schwer  zu  treffen.    LU:  zweimal  yet. 

Ae.  ^ifan:  Die  Ellesmere  schreibt  in  der  Prosa  nur  yeve, 
auch  im  Imperativ;  z.  B.  yeue  imp.  M  2250  E  Eg  Hl  Pt  Ln; 
M2946E4PtLn;  ^jeven  ^^.  2692  E^  Cm  Pt  Cp  Ln.  yeuen  inf. 
2976E2CmCpPtLn  und  sehr  oft.  Hl  schreibt  fast  immer 
yiue.  Einige  andere  Hss.  schreiben  die  i-Form  im  Imperativ. 
Das  Astr.  hat  einmal  geven  pp.  A  p  6.  Die  Hss.  des  Boethius 
zeigen  auch  weit  tiberwiegend  die  e-Form  (26  notierte  Fälle); 
4  Fälle  zeigen  i :  yiue  imp.  III 9  m  28;  yiue  pl.  prs.  III 12  m  32; 
i/me  inf.  III 12  m  37  C.  Auch  nach  Skeats  Glossar  ist  yeue  die 
vorherrschende  Form.  Auffällig  ist  aber,  dals  die  5  Fälle  ftir 
yiue,  die  Skeat  gibt,  Reimwörter  sind,  und  dals  die  6  Belege 
ftir  den  Imperativ  yif  den  poetischen  Werken  angehören.  In 
jenem  Falle  hat  vielleicht  der  Reim,  in  diesem  Falle  das 
Metrum  die  richtige  Schreibung  geschützt.  Chaucer  hat  viel- 
leicht yiue  gesprochen,  da  nur  Reime  mit  etymologischem  i 
vorkommen.  „Die  e- Formen  werden  also  wohl  vom  Schreiber 
herrühren."  Vgl.  Cornelius  S.  24  und  19.  Doch  ist  dieser 
Schlufs  nicht  sicher.     Die  älteren  LU  haben  meist  e  neben  *', 
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die  jüngeren  zeigen  i.  —  Ebenso  wären  auch  die  Ableitungen 
zu  beurteilen:  forycuenesse  M  3014  £2  Cm  Cp  PtLn;  P987E"; 
yeuercs  pl.  P  791  E".  Dagegen:  foryifnesse  M  2963  E';  2980 
E2  Pt  Ln;  P  303  E.  —  yifte  subst.  P  168;  815  E  Hl  Cm  Eg; 
II 3  p  47;  yiftes  P  1032  E^  S  Pt  Ln;  B  1 6  m  11;  4  p  225. 

Ae.  -^ietan,  -^itan:  Die  Hss.  zeigen  wie  die  LU  nur  e- 
Formen.  Ebenfalls  schreiben  alle  Hss.  im  Simplex  den  Ver- 
schlufslaut;  nur  einmal  yeten  inf.  B  I  7  m  1  C.  Die  LU  haben 
einmal  ygeten.  —  Dagegen  ist  im  Kompositum  die  Spirans 
länger  bewahrt:  foryeteth  3.  sg.  prs.  P  827  E  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  forye- 
telnesse  P  827  E^  Pt  Ln  (=  foryetefulnesse  Eg  S  Cm);  doch  for- 
getcn  pp.  M  2602  E 2  Cm.  Die  Hss.  des  Boethius  haben  regel- 
mälsig  foryeten  B  I  2  p  15;  5  p  18;  II  3  p  19;  3  m  31;  im  ganzen 
10  Fälle.  Dagegen  schreibt  das  Astr.  forget  imp.  A  I  6  2; 
II 17  4.     Die  LU  haben  ebenfalls  foryeten  und  forgeten. 

5.   Ae.  eo,  io. 

a)  Brechung. 

a)  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 
clierl  M  2837  E2  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln.     swerde  B  I  4  p  170.     ertlie 
B  III 6  m  1  und  oft.    Es  ist  Kürze  anzunehmen. 

ß)  vor  nichtdehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 
Werl  M  2410  E^;  werkes  P  684  E^  Pt  Ln  und  oft.  Die  guten 
Hss.  haben  nur  tverJces.  werk  Ap41;  1192.  Auch  die  Hss. 
des  B  haben  vorwiegend  Werkes.  Die  Form  worhes  findet  sich 
IV3pll;  V6p221;  workmen  V  4  p  64  C.  Die  Reime  zeigen 
nur  werke,  werkes.  Ebenso  die  LU.  —  fer  M2586EiPtLn; 
ferne  pl.  B  II  7  m  8  (ae.  feorrane).  herknen  P8IEI;  herknen 
Bin  9  p  140;  noch  5  mal  im  B.  smerteth  B  II  4  p  4.  kerue  inf. 
Bin  Im  2.  —  hjtivixe  All  13  2;  1712;  23  29  und  sehr  oft. 
LU  ebenfalls  hetwix. 

b)  ae.  eo,  io  als  u,  el- Umlaut  von  e,  i: 

clepen  inf.  M  2353  E^  cleuyn  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II 4  p  40;  III 11 
p  76;  cleuen  inf.  II  6  p  62;  doch  findet  sich  in  der  Hs.  C  des 
Boethius  häufiger  clyuen  II  6  p  35;  III 11  p  104;  11  m  23  und 
noch  5  mal  (ae.  cleofian,  clifian).  hert  (Hirsch)  M2515E^; 
B IV  3  p  82.  —  Für  ae.  heofon  schreiben  die  guten  Hss.  der 
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Prosa,  einsclilierslich  Astr.  und  die  Hss.  des  B.,  stets  heuene, 
auch  im  Reim  findet  sich  nur  heuene,  besonders  zu  stcuene, 
seuene.  In  den  Hss.  zu  C.  of  M.  und  D.  Bl.  finden  sich  die 
Reime  hctien  :  steuen  :  seuen.  Die  LU  schreiben  heuen,  lene 
inf.  E^CmPtLn  (ae.  hleonian).  netlier  AI  12  5;  nethere  All 
25  39;  nethereste  B 1 1  p  20  25.  hynethe  A 1 18  7;  II 4  17;  II 25  7; 
hyne])e  B  11  5  p  101  C;  vndyrnethe  B III  5  p  15  C.  suster  (ae. 
sweostor)  P  861  E  Eg  Hi  S  Pt  Ln;  der  einzige  Beleg;  suster 
scheint  die  Normalform  bei  Ch.  zu  sein  (ten  Brink  §§  215.  219); 
100/3486  findet  sich  der  Reim  noster  :  soster;  das  an.  sister 
ist  nicht  belegt.  In  den  LU  ist  suster  die  geläufigste  Form. 
milk  P  613  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Pt;  B 1 2  p  4  (angl.  Ebnung),  sithen 
M  2947  E 2  Cm;  in  der  Regel  steht  dafür  syn  (s.  satztieftonige 
Wörter). 

6.  Ae.  gekürzten  Vokalen: 

a)  ae.  e: 

hyUed  pp.  B  III 2  m  9  (vgl.  Flexion  des  Verbs).  —  Das  adv. 
wel  wird  durch  die  Reime  als  lang  erwiesen;  so  findet  sich 
auch  Doppelschreibung:  weel  P  511  E  Cm;  M2223  Cm:  (E:  wel). 
Alle  anderen  Hss.  schreiben  stets  ivel,  das  in  der  täglichen 
Rede  sicher  kurz  gesprochen  wurde. 

b)  ae.  ^: 

ilessh  P  842  E  Eg  Pt  Cm  S  Ln.  emptyd  BIlml2;  1  p  6; 
2  m  20  (ae.  ^metig,  ^mtiy).  clenscth  P312E'?;  920  El  An- 
lehnung an  das  adj.  clene.    lest  conj.  M  2406  E ';  B II 4  p  115  A. 

c)  ae.  eo: 

thefte  M  2767  E '.  derthe  P  414  E^  (Anlehnung  an  das  adj.). 
depthe  B  III  11  m  27.  lemmanes  pl.  P  903  E '.  —  hrest  P  1055 
E';  hrest  B  1  2  p  13;  III  4  p  10;  12  m  10;  hresttjs  IV  5  m  23. 
hreest  steht  einmal  im  Reim  zu  preest  570/1324;  man  sprach 
aber  wohl  nur  mit  Kürze,  wie  auch  der  Reim  list :  hrist  beweist. 

d)  ae.  ea\ 

Letten  pt.  pl.  M  2161  Ei;  2694  Ei  (die  übrigen  Hss.  schreiben 
beten). 
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Me.  i 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  i  in  geschlossener  Silbe:  syh  M  2565  E''.  slirift 
P  87  E  l  Iriddes  P  195  E »  Hl  Cm  Cp  Pt.  P  605  E  i  Hl  Cm  S  Pt; 
B  IV  3  p  84;  4  p  132;  7  m  23;  hryd  1^1112  mVo\  2  m  18;  IV  3 
m  14.  candle-stikJce  P  1036  E^.  prikJce  subst.  A II 5  12;  B  TI 
7  p  18.  (jrynUjnge  (onomatopoet.  Bildung;  vgl.  N  E  D.)  P  208  E^. 
stynl  subst.  P  209  E »  Hl  Cp  Ln.  spittyng  (verb.- subst.)  P  258 
El  Hl  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln  (ae.  spittan);  hier  trat  Vermischung  mit  dem 
ae.  sw.  Verb  spdßtan  ein:  spetten  3.  pl.  pt.  P  270  E^  Cp;  hyspetten 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  III  4  p  38;  hyspet  pp.  P  276  Hn  Hl  Cp  (E  hat  ein 
anderes  Wort);  P  279  E^  Cp.  —  twigges  P  389  E^  S  Pt.  fyntes 
P  549  E  7.  chirJcijnge  (verb.-  subst.)  P  605  E " ;  B  I  6  m  7  (onom. 
Bildung  in  Anlehnung  an  ae.  cearcian,  N  E  D).  synwes  pl. 
P  690  El  (ae.  obl.  sinwe,  nom.  sinu).  vnderlynges  pl.  P764E^ 
(me.  Bildung  aus  vnder  und  dem  Suffix  ling).  grymnesse  P 
864  E  Cm.  mixne  P  911  E  Eg  Cm  Pt  (dunghiU)  (ae.  mixen,  miox). 
ryh  P  928  E\  wylmjnge  B  III  11  p  60;  nyllynge  III  11  p  60. 
middd  P  327  E  ^;  A II  3  2;  II  25  10;  B  IV  6  p  86;  dagegen  in 
midde  o/*  All  14 2;  in  middes  of  All  13  Tit.  Doppelformen 
liegen  vor  in  wikked,  wikke.  wikked  P442E'^;  P514E3Cp 
PtLn;  P  786.  965. 1048;  BI4p35;  IV  2  p  124;  dagegen  wikke 
M2247E2;  P  566  E^  Hl  Cm;  BIV2p59;  IV4p  99  C;  4  p  142  C. 
wikke  findet  sich  im  Reim  zu  prikke,  thikke.  Der  Gebrauch 
im  Versinnern  zeigt,  dals  Ch.  wikke  schreibt,  wenn  er  das  Wort 
einsilbig,  also  mit  Elision  des  End-e,  gebrauchen  will,  dagegen 
wikked,  wenn  beide  Silben  voll  gemessen  werden  sollen;  vgl. 
Tr.  I  58;  III  154;  IV  120;  A  B  C  44  mit  C.  T.  B  3806,  3576; 
F  1599.  spillestow  B  I  4  p  3.  wymplith  B II 1  p  43.  twinkled 
pp.  B  II  3  p  29.  tu  (conj.)  B  1 1  p  49.  til  (praep.)  A II  28  28 
(everich  of  kern  til  other),  vielleicht  vom  an.  neu  übernommen. 

Gekürztes  ae.  7  liegt  vor  in:  dych  P  718  E^S  PtLn.  hlisse 
subst.  P  689  E  Cm;  Uisful  B  I  4  p  20.  sliiten  inf.  B  II  6  m  5 
(from  the  weak  grade  of  ae.  sMtan,  Skeat). 

An.  Herkunft  sind:  skile  P  764  Ei  (mit  Kürze,  vgl.  skille  : 
Wille  II.  F.  200/725).  skyles  B  V  3  p  52;  skUynge  (verb. -subst.) 
B IV  6  p  98.  —  5%f^BlV7m23.  Unsicherer  Herkunft  ist: 
hrymstoon  E  548  E^  Ln.  —  skippynge  B  III  2  m  18.  ivhipped  pp. 
P716E7  (vielleicht  mndl.). 
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Anmerkung:  Die  Formen  für  ae.  willan  s.  unter  Flexion 
des  Verbs.  —  Ae.  swüc  erscheint  in  den  guten  Hss.  der  C.  T. 
und  den  übrigen  Hss.  der  Prosa  stets  als  swich;  in  der 
Ellesmere  habe  ich  such  nie  gefunden.  Die  Schreibung  der 
Hss.  ist  im  einzelnen:  E,  Hn,  Dd  der  C.  T.,  Astr.,  Hs.  C  des 
Boethius  haben  stets  swzch.  Hs.  A  des  Boethius  zeigt  die 
Übergangsform  siehe,  syehe  (neben  swiehe),  Hs.  Cm  der  C.  T. 
schreibt  sweehe.  Die  Hss.  Hl,  Cp,  Pt,  Ln  der  C.  T.  ziehen 
sueh  vor.  Demnach  ist  die  Form  such  Chaucer  abzusprechen. 
Die  LU  schreiben  stets  suchte);  in  den  PU  und  SU  begegnet 
auch  swiche,  syehe. 

2.  Ae.  i  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Gruppen: 

a)  vor  nd  ist  Länge  anzunehmen: 

hyncles  subst.  pl.  B  III  12  m  6.  Uynde  adj.  B  IV  4  p  153. 
hlyndeth  B  IV  4  p  133.  hyndeth  B  V  3  p  105.  hyhynde  B  III 
12  m  36;  IV  1  m  4.  ivyndyn  inf.  B  IV  1  m  17.  —  Kürze  in: 
hyndre  adj.  P424Ei;  to  hyndre  M2386E'. 

b)  vor  ng  war  der  Vokal  gekürzt: 

wißigis  B  V  5  m  5.  hringith  V  1  m  8;  hrengeth  B  1 5  m  16  C; 
vgl.  me.Gr.  §  114. 

3.  Ae.  i  in  offener  Silbe:  Die  Qualität  des  Vokals  blieb 
wohl  meist  unverändert;  die  Reime  zeigen  jedenfalls  keinen 
sicheren  Fall  einer  Dehnung  des  i  zu  e.  Wo  in  den  Hss.  e 
statt  i  erscheint,  kann  dies  z.  T.  als  Schreibung  des  dunkel  ge- 
sprochenen i  aufzufassen  sein;  in  einigen  Fällen  scheint  aber 
doch  Dehnung  zu  e  (z.T.  aus  älterem  co)  vorzuliegen:  wydewe 
P944  E^PtLn;  die  LU  haben  wedewe,  wediie.  sti]cyngeYeYh.-suh8t 
P  954  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt  Ln.  hßnes  B  IV  3  m  27;  III 3  p  64;  lemes  IV 
3  m  19  C  (dies  e  könnte  auch  als  Entsprechung  von  ae.  eo,  io,  d.  h. 
II,  a- Umlaut  von  /erklärt  werden),  heternesses  B II  4  p  87  (A:  hitter- 
nesses).  shepe  subst.  P  568  E  Eg  Cm  S  Pt  (ae.  seipe  =  Stipendium), 
.s/Ä;er/2/  M2377E3CpPtLn;  ^/Acr  M  2642  E^  Cp  Pt;  P  93  Ei  Hl 
Hinn;  die  guten  Hss.  haben  stets  i\  P  117.  347.1053;  siher- 
nesse  B  I  4  p  87;  III  8  p  13  u.  oft;  LU:  sikerly.  —  Das  Relativum 
erscheint  stets  als  whiche\  ganz  vereinzelt  findet  sich  wheche: 
B I  5  m  34  C;  II  4  p  87  C;  auch  in  den  LU  seltenes  wheche 
neben  ivMche.  —  lyue  inf.  M  2744  E^  Cp  Pt;  M  2762  E^  Hl  Cp  Pt; 
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lyncst  E^Pt  u.  oft;  die  guten  PTss.  haben  stets  lyue\  desgl.  die 
Boetliius-Hss.:  II  2  p  62;  7i)22;  III  2  p  18;   IV  3  p  83  u.  oft;  e 
findet    sich:    leueth    II  4  p  19  C;    leuynge    II  5  p  10  C;    leuith 
III  3  m  6;  dies  e  könnte  auf  ae.  leofast,  leofaä  heruhen;   leue 
kommt  aber  nicht  in  sicherem  e- Reime  bei  Ch.  vor;  Ch.  hat 
wahrscheinlich  lyue  gesprochen  (vgl.  Cornelius  zu  yeve  S.  24). 
In  den  LU  wechselt  e  mit  y.  —  witen  3.  pl.  prs.  M2890E2Cp: 
tvite  inf.  E^CpPtLn;  tvyten  inf.  P82EiCmLn;  PlOlöE^  u 
oft;  die  guten  Hss.  schreiben  witen;  desgl.  die  IIss.  des  B. 
V2p4;  3  m  17;  weten  erscheint  gelegentlich  in  C:  IV  5p  17 
V3p75;  LU:  tvetyn  und  wite.  —  wryten])^.  M2653E3CpPt 
LU:   e  neben   weit  häufigerem   i.  —  hynymep  P355E3PtLn 
P 461  El  Hl  Cm;  545  E^  PtLn;  566  E^  Pt  Ln;  BIV3  p  18;  e  findet 
sich:  heneme  inf.  B II  4  p  101  C;  hy-nemyn  pl.  prs.  III  3  p  47  C. 
—  tüien  inf.  M2780E7;  quyJcen  inf.  P235E7;  qtiiJce  inf.  P  548 
E^SPtLn;  quyh  adj.  P658E6.  —  striven  pp.  BI3pl8.  — 
twiteritJi  B  III  2  m  21    (onom.  Bildung).   —   Mder  B  IV  1  p  7; 
tJiider  M  2501  E3  Cp  Pt;  B III  8  p  3;  IV 1  m  23;  thedyr  B II 1  p  75. 
whider  B  1 6  p  30;  3  p  56;  III 1  p  25.    stiJce  imp.  A II  38  5. 

Das  ae.  Suffix  -scipe  wird  von  allen  guten  Hss.  mit  -shipe 
wiedergegeben.     In   den  LU  erscheint  daneben  auch  -schepe. 

4.  Ae.  y.  Dieser  Laut  erfordert  eine  eingehende  Behand- 
lung; es  sind  sämtliche  Belegstellen  der  Prosa  aufgeführt. 

a)  ae.  y  in  geschlossener  Silbe. 

a)  vor  n,  nn  oder  n -Verbindungen : 

kyn  M  2564  E2  Cp  Pt;  M  2974  E  <;  hjnrede  M  2558  E^  Cp 
PtLn;  M2565E^;  B  II  4  p  60;  Icyn  steht  häufig  im  Reim;  nur 
einmal  Jcen  :  ten  D.  Bl.  13/437.  Die  PU  haben  einmal  Jcynnes- 
man.  —  synnes  M2614E^;  synne  M2454E7;  PSOE^;  P  85 
93  119  Es  stjnnes  P  129  E^;  synful  P  123  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln;  sinne 
B 1 4  p  104  111;  synneden  3.  pl.  pt.  P  322  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln.  Im  Reim 
findet  sich  nur  synne;  die  LU  haben  synne.  —  tliynne  B  1  6 
p76;  V3mll;  AI3  2.  Im  Reim:  tliynne  neben  einmaligem 
thenne  :  renne  117/4065;  U  — .  stynte  inf.  M2164E6;  M2559 
E6;  P1069E^;  stinte  pt.  BIIlpl;  stynten  inf.  P720E7; 
Stinten  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  3  p  12;  Stinten  3.  pl.  pt.  IV  4  p  144; 
stynteth  BlYSY^ßl;   III  4  p  47;   P769E^;   stynt  ml  F  91  E"^; 
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stynt  imp.  B III  8  p  22;  stintynge  B II  7  m  23;  dagegen  stente 
inf.  M  2176  E  Pt;  stenteth  B II 5  p  15  C.  Im  Reim  erseheint  vor- 
zugsweise e:  doch  auch:  grint :  ystint  pp.  345/390.  SU:  styn- 
ting.  —  mintinge  B 1 2  m  2  (ae.  myntan).  —  Ae.  pyncan  und 
pencan  gehen  bei  Ch.  schon  in  einander  über.  Die  alte  Be- 
deutung Yon  pyncan  ist  erhalten:  me  thynJceth  M  2714  E 2  Cm; 
that  thjnJceth  me  M3038E4;  hem  thynJceth  P  898  Ei  In  den 
folgenden  Fällen  steht  das  Verb  schon  in  der  Bedeutung 
„denken":  thynJce  prs.  M  3024  E^  Ln;  thinJcest  B  II  1  p  44  C; 
thinheth  B  II  5  p  93;  thynicen  prs.  pl.  M  2686  E 2  Cm  Ln;  B II  7 
p30C;  7p64C;  thinJcen  inf.  B II  7  p  77;  V4pll;  6p78C; 
thynJce  inf.  P  686  E^;  P  949  E  Cm;  B  1 4  p  212;  III 9  p  59;  thynlc 
imp.  P  761  E;  P  593  E3;  thinkinge  M  2917  E^  Cm  Ln;  hithynheth 
P  352  E"^;  hithynle  P  228  E -;  forthinJce  inf.  B  II 4  p  49.  Auf 
Sie.  pencan  beruhen:  hithenhe  prs.  M2635E3Pt;  thenJce  pl.  prs. 
P  671  E.  —  Im  Reim  findet  sich  nur  thinJce.  Die  LU  haben 
2  mal:  me  thinketh. 

ß)  ae.  y  vor  r -Verbindungen: 

cMrcheM29UE^C^;  P93E4;  P374E3S;  P604E3CpLn; 
723  E3  S;  ferner:  P  879.  929.  137.  312.  chirche  hawes  P  801  E^ 
SPtLn;  P964E3SPtLn.  chirche  steht  9  mal  im  Reim  zu 
wirche,  einmal  findet  sich  cherche  :  werche  546/545.  Die  Reime 
sind  also  nicht  streng  beweisend.  Die  LU  schreiben  chirche, 
cherche  und  churche;  am  häufigsten  ist  chirche  vertreten.  — 
Sterten  inf.  B  III  12  p  102;  stirten  pt.  pl.  M  2225  E^  Cm.  Im 
Reim  findet  sich  nur  sterte  (:  herte,  pouerte).  Für  ae.  wyrcan 
erscheint  meist  werke,  das  vom  subst.  beeinflulst  ist:  to  werke 
691  E4;  M  2245  E^  werken  inf.  M  2954  E^  Cm;  3062  E^;  A  p  48; 
II  5  9;  thou  werke  All 29  17;  werketh  M  2386  E^;  werk  imp. 
M2193E5;  werke  imp.  M2360E^Ln;  werkynge  P109EHlEg 
H12;  P240E5;  P250E3;  BVlp34;  werkynges  P  S2  E\  — 
wirche  inf.  findet  sich  einmal  P  682  E^HP.  —  Die  Form  worke 
gehört  Ch.  wohl  nicht  an:  worke  inf.  All 5 4;  II 9 4;  worken 
inf.  BV4p62;  5  p  6;  6  p  220  C.  —  Endlich  findet  sich  wirke 
in  folgenden  Fällen:  wirkynge  P  250  E';  wyrking  A  p  64;  wyrke 
inf.  All 27  9;  All 34  13;  40  5  29;  wirke  imp.  All  25  40;  All 
37  14;  wyrkynge  B  III 11  p  18.  Im  Reim  steht  das  Wort  nur  zu 
chirche,  cherche.    Danach  ist  wenigstens  der  cÄ-Laut  im  Reim 
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gesichert.  Chaucer  seheint  sich  nur  der  Formen  werice  und 
werche  resp.  wirche  bedient  zu  haben.  Da  nun  die  besten 
Hss.  der  Werke  Chaucers  nur  die  Form  chirche  bezeugen  und 
sich  der  Reim  chirche  :  wirche  9  mal  findet,  da  ferner  wirche 
P  682  El  HP  bezeugt  ist,  werche  hingegen  nirgends,  so  dürfen 
wir  vielleicht  die  Form  werJce  als  das  Wort  der  täglichen 
Rede,  und  wirche  als  Reimwort  betrachten.  In  den  LU  ist 
das  Wort  nicht  belegt. 

Ae.  fyrst  erscheint  als  first{e)  M  2255  E^  Pt;  2339  E«; 
2356  E6;  2431  E^Ln;  2684  E^Cp;  ferner  P  87.  482;  alderfirst 
M2393EiHlLn.  Astr.  hat  meistens  firste  Ap3145;  16  7  8; 
117  27;  AII1914  und  oft;  daneben  erscheint  gelegentlich 
furste:  Apll.  24;  All 20  21;  2312.  Die  Hss.  des  Boethius 
schreiben  gleichfalls  first  BI2p7;  2m  15;  3p  17;  4p  211; 
5  m  16;  6  p  1;  1V2  p  6;  5ml  usw.;  einmal  fand  sich  in  C  ferst 
BI6m  10;  first  steht  nur  einmal  im  Selbstreim  D.  Bl.  13/1174. 
Ch.  schrieb  sehr  wahrscheinlich  first.  In  den  LU  ist  das 
Verhältnis  von  i,  y  :  e  :  u  =  12  :  6  :  S. 

y)  sonstiges  ae.  geschlossenes  «/,  aulser  vor  dehnenden 
Kons.  -Verbindungen : 
gilt  subst.  M2695E2CmCpPtLn;  ebenso  P  84;  672;  gilt 
P98E7;  P184E3PtLn;  BI4pl01;  4p  155;  giltes  M  3015  E^ 
PtLn;  M3069E4PtLn;  P  112  E^  CmPtLn;  P1043E2CmS 
Pt Ln;  gilty  BII2p3;BI4p  105.  —  agilt  pp.  M 3008  E^ Pt  Ln; 
ferner:  P  131. 150.  946.  984  (nur  Hl.  hat  häufig  die  Schreibung 
gult),  —  Im  Reim  finden  sich  für  subst.  und  vb.  nur  i- Formen, 
desgl.  in  den  LU.  —  fulfille  inf.  M2321E^;  2902  E 7;  B  II  5 
p54;  III  7  p  11;  fulfyllen  inf.  BV6p58;  fulfilUth  P947E7; 
B  II  5  p  20;  fulfilleden  M  2713  E 7;  fulfyldest  B II  3  p  41;  ful- 
filled  pp.  B  1 4  p  197;  fulfild  pp.  B III  4  p  22;  12  m  30;  fulfyd 
pp.  B  III 3  p  69  C;  3  p  70  C;  fille  subst.  B II 5  p  87.  Im  Reim 
steht  in  der  Regel  fille,  nur  einmal  ful feile  :  teile  Tr.  III 510. 
In  den  LU  ist  das  Verhältnis  von  i,  y  :  e  \u  wie  10  :  2  :  2.  — 
yshette  pp.  M  2159  E^  Cm  Cp  PtLn;  ishet  pp.  BV5p74;  auch 
im  Reim  findet  sich  nur  shet,  shette;  nicht  belegt  in  LU.  Bei 
diesem  Wort  liegen  vielleicht  besondere  Verhältnisse  vor;  der 
sonst  im  ganzen  rein  mittelländische  Text  des  Prose- Psalter 
hat  für  ae.  y  in  geschlossener  Silbe  nur  i,  y\  e  nur  in  scheiten 
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(me.  Gt.  §129,  Anm.  8).  unhnytten  inf.  BV3p22;  Imytteth 
M2804E2CmPtLn;  B  II  8  m  16;  IV6  p  46  C;  6  p  87;  V3p  132; 
Imjtte  pp.  B  IV4  p  80  C;  ißnyt  pp.  BIV6p27;  hnyt  imp.  B 
IV  2  p  84;  Jcnytttjnge  (verbalsubst.)  P  843  E^  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  hnyt- 
tynges  BV3ml2;  einmal  findet  sich  e:  Imettynge  BVlp24. 
Im  Reim  sind  hnit  und  öfter  hnet  vertreten.  Die  LU  haben 
das  Wort  nicht.  —  putte  (pit  subst.)  B III12  m  46.  —  Jcisse 
inf.  P407E'?;  P856E7;  Ussynge  P  856  El  Die  Reime  zeigen 
i-  und  e-Formen.  LU  — .  listen  pl.  prs.  M2234E3Pt;  list 
3.sg.  M2328E;  P1075E3;  AII31;  II 11 4;  II271;  II281; 
291;  BI4p227;  II3p29;  7p5;  7p77;  III8p36;  12pl04; 
2p  191;  3p  16;  einmal  findet  sich  lust  3.  sg.  BI5m32C  (A: 
lyst)  einmal  lest  A II 25  38.  Im  Reim  wechseln  list  und  lest. 
Die  LU  schreiben  lust.  —  Das  subst.  lust  geht  auf  ae.  lust 
zurück  (vgl.  S.  24);  als  lust  erscheint  das  Wort  auch  regelmälsig 
in  der  Prosa;  die  Reime  dagegen  zeigen  nur  list  und  lest^  die 
entweder  vom  vb.  beeinflufst  sind  oder  auf  seltenes  ae.  lyst 
subst.  zurückgehen.  Zu  lust  war  kaum,  ein  Reim  wort  vor- 
handen. —  flyglit  P605E^  und  stets  so  im  Reim.  —  higJiteth 
3.  sg.  prs.  B 1 2  m  16  (=  adorns)  K.  E.  D.:  early  me.  huihten  of 
doubtful  origin;  Stratman  vermutet  slg.  *h^htan.  —  lift  M2502 
E  Hl  Dd  Pt;  („links")  A  II  2  2.  —  tollen  inf.  B II  7  p  11  mit 
0- Schreibung  für  u  wird  auf  ae.  Hyllan,  belegtes  fortyllan, 
zurückzuführen  sein.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  einmal  tulle  inf. 
:  atte  fülle  119/4133.  —  ae.  abycgan  s.  unter  t.  —  In  den 
beiden  folgenden  Wörtern  liegt  vielleicht  ae.  y  vor;  es  könnte 
aber  auch  eine  ae.  Nebenform  mit  u  zu  Grunde  liegen  (me. 
Gr.  §  129  Anm.  4)  clustred  pp.  BI3m4.    dulle  adj.  BV5mlL 

b)  ae.  y  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen, 
a)  die  Dehnung  ist  erhalten: 

mynde  M  3057  E  (die  übrigen  Hss.  haben  hier  :  herte) ; 
AI  8  11;  BI3p2;  IV  Im  25.  Im  Reim  nur  mynde.  In  den 
LU  ist  das  Verhältnis  von  «/ :  e  =  9  :  3;  SU  und  PU  nur  mynde. 
manlyndeU  2^11  Y.-^\  BI4pl3;  IV2pl7;  V3pl04;  lynde 
I  6  p  30;  II  5  p  97;  IVlp41.  Im  Reim  hinde\  LU  einmal 
kyndely.  —  wierdes  ß  1 1  m  8  C  (auch  Caxton  hat  wierdes,  Hs. 
A:  werdes);  B  I  4  m  2.    stieme  adj.  P  170EiEg  (die  übrigen 
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Hss.:   Sterne);   B II  7  m  13.     {ie  wird  Länge  des  e  bezeiclinen, 
vgl.  den  Reim  wierdes  :  hier  des  Tr  III 617.) 

ß)  Kürze  liegt  vor  in: 

nosethirles  P  209  E 2;  gyrdelle  A  117  26;  girdel  1 17  29.  LU: 
gyrdell.  —  hurdene  subst.  B  III  12p  6.  —  to  bilde  B II  4m 4 
(vielleicht  jedoch  Länge).  —  myrthe  B  III  2  p  57;  11  p  19; 
IV  5  p  22.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  mirthe  :  hyrtJie  345/399;  murthe 
:  birthe  Tr.  III 103.  Da  auch  birtJie  (s.  u.)  im  Vokal  schwankt, 
läfst  sich  eine  sichere  Entscheidung  nicht  treffen;  der  obigen 
Belege  wegen  ist  mirthe  besser  bezeugt. 

c)  ae.  y  in  offener  Silbe: 
bisy  P  474  El;  A  p  3;  B  V  3  p  31;  bisily  M  2768  E^  Pt; 
A  II 14  1 ;  II  38  8;  bisieth  3.  sg.  M  2780  E2;  bisye  imp.  M  2677  E^; 
bisie  inf.  M3034E2;  bisien  inf.  BI2ml2;  IV4m2;  bisynesse 
M2822E2PtLn;  M2831E2CmPt;  M2978E2Pt;  M3033E2Pt; 
P  684  E  Pt;  B I  2  m  3;  III  2  m  17  C.  Die  LU  haben  gleichfalls 
nur  bysy  und  bisied.  —  mery{e)  B II  4  m  IOC;  III  9  p  54  C; 
IV  7  p  34  C;  7  p  68  C;  meryly  B  II  7  p  85  C.  (Die  Hs.  A  hat 
immer  myry{e).  In  den  übrigen  Prosa- Schriften  ist  das  Wort 
nicht  belegt.  Im  Reim  erscheint  in  der  Regel  merie;  murie 
zweimal  im  Reim  zu  Mercurie  und  zweimal  myrie  :  pyrie  subst. 
Im  Versinnern  finden  sich  in  Ell.  auch  myrie  und  murye. 
myrie  z.  B.  C  316,  C  963;  murye  C  843.0  Die  LU  haben  das 
Wort  nicht.  —  yburyed  pp.  M  2799  E  Dd  Cm  Cp  Pt;  burieth 
M  2802  E  Cm  Cp.  Im  Reim  erscheint  einmal  beryed  pp. :  blahe- 
beryed  316/406;  die  LU  schreiben  y,  e  und  u  (=  4  :  20  :  4). 
stiren  inf.  M2696E3PtLn;  stireth  2318  Ei  Hl  Pt  Ln;  stired 
pp.  P  806  E  Hl  Pt;  M2971E7;  P446EiHlPt;  B III  12  p  148; 
stirynge  P  355  Ei  Pt;  stirynges  P  652  E  Pt;  einmal  sterith 
B  IV  6  m  30  C  (A:  stire])),  stere  steht  einmal  im  Reim  zu 
bere  subst.,  ledere  Tr.  IV  208.  In  den  LU  wechselt  i  mit  e. 
—  Für  ae.  praet.  dyde  findet  sich  nur  dide  P  762  E^; 
P  827  E3  S  Pt  Ln.  Im  Reim  nicht  belegt.  Einige  Chaucer- 
Hss.  haben  gelegentlich  dede,  z.  B.  Tr.  1 12.  Dies  e  braucht 
nicht    auf   ae.    y    zurückzugehen;    vgl.    Urkundensprache    zu 

0  Hier  setzt  Skeat  in  seiner  grofsen  Ausgabe  jedesmal  merye  in  den 
Text,  ohne  diese  Abweichung  anzugeben,  ein  Beispiel  dafür,  dafs  sein 
Text  für  dialektische  Untersuchungen  nicht  verläfslich  ist. 
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dem  dort  2  mal  belegten  dede.  Für  ae.  yfel  erscheint  in 
der  Prosa  regelmälsig  yuel:  M  2618  E»  Ln;  P92EiHlLn; 
590EiLn;  Bnil2plll;  12pll3;  IV  2  p  10;  yueles  B  lY  1 
p  14  und  oft.  Nach  ten  Brink  §  230  mtifste  man  annehmen 
evel  sei  die  normale  Form  bei  Ch.    Die  LU  haben  evil. 

d)  ae.  gekürztem  y: 

hyd  pp.  M 2605  Es  2811  E';  PllöE^;  aulserdem  P320; 
1036;  BI3m3;  15  m  29;  III  8  m  9;  lim  16;  IV5m22;  VI 
p63;  3pl5;  yhidde  BV4m41C;  B  1  2  m  19;  V3p  25;  Jiydd 
pp.  BII5m26;  III  8  m  16;  11p  86;  3p  77;  IV3m28;  also 
nur  i.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  hyd  und  lied.  LU  — .  filthe 
P196E3;  P606E3;  P  882  E^;  B  I4p  100;  III  9  p  78;  IV3  p  1; 
4  p  179;  feltlies  IV4pl99C;  /eZ^JÄe  II  5  p  119  C;  III  4  p  66  C; 
also  i :  e  =  7  :  3.  Das  Wort  ist  weder  im  Reim  noch  in  den 
LU  belegt. 

e)  an.  y: 

&i*W/ie  M2757EiCmHl;  B  III  6  m  2;  6  m  10.  Im  Reim 
steht  einmal  byrthe :  myrthe  345/399.  PU  einmal  hirth.  — 
%/ife  B  III  9  p  10;  IV  4  p  198;  es  reimt  mit  sliyfte  L.G.W. 
292/744.  —  shertes  P  197  E2Cm  Cp  PtLn;  sherte  findet  sich 
wiederholt  im  Reim,  yflit  pp.  BI2m9;  flittinge  B  II 1  p  59; 
flitteth  III  2  m  2;  flittyng  B  III  6  p  25;  8  p  27.  —  to  lyften  inf. 
B II  7  m  6;  IV4pl31;  thresten  inf.  B II  5  p  59;  ye  thresie  115 
p  100;  thryst  pp.  IV  4  p  142  C;  piste  inf.  IV  7  m  41.  threste 
reimt  mit  tohreste  75/2612. 

Me.  0 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  0. 
a)   in  geschlossener  Silbe: 

horwes  M2997E6;  sorwe  M2582E6;  M2231E7;  BI4pl36 
und  oft.  Einmal  soniwes  B  III  7  p  3;  sorwful  B  I  1  m  1  C; 
1  m  17  C;  sorful  1 1  m  18;  sorweth  P  85  E  i  Hl  Cm  Cp  Ln;  sorwed 
pp.  BI5p41.  -  to  morwe  M2985Efi;  A II 12  25  und  oft. 
folwed  M  2388  E"^;  folwing  A II 3  27;  B  I  4  p  29  C  und  öfter.  — 
moithes  pl.  M2187E3Pt;  P198E3Pt.  losse  subst.  M2188E3 
CpPtLn;    7o5P500EiCm.    JcnoUeFiME^;  BV3p22C.  — 
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folh  P641E^;  B II  5  p  21;  die  Schreibung  foolk  findet  sich 
BI3pl7C;  II  7  p  99;  III  3  p  63;  4  p  44;  lp21;  (Hs.  A:  folk)-, 
foolkys  BII4p65C;  fooJces  einmal:  BI4p32C.  —  cop  BII 
4m 4;  stoMes  BVlm9;  hole  AI  3  2;  sloppes  P422E^;  JcnoJc- 
Jcynge  P  1055  E"^;  (ae.  cnocian,  gewöhnlich  cnucian).  swolwe 
3.  sg.  coni.  P  731  E^  Hl;  swolwe  pl.  prs.  B III 11  p  113  (aus  dem 
ae.  pp.  swolgen). 

Unsicherer  Herkunft  sind:  hlotte  P  1010  E  Eg  (Vermischung 
von  plot  und  spotl  N.  E.  D.).  hispotten  prs.  pl.  B  III  4  p  38 
(mndl.?).  hosten  2. ^\.  i^rs.  BIII6m7  (Björkman:  Sie. '^bosettan, 
N.E.D.  afz.  ""hosterl). 

Gekürztes  ae.  ö  liegt  vor  in:  foddre  B  IV  7  m  27.  fostered 
pp.  B I  2  p  4. 

An.  Herkunft  sind:  odde  adj.  A II 25  30;  scorJclith  BII 6m  18 
(vgl.  Bj.  S.  131  Anm.);  cros-lyne  AI  12  2;  II  38  18;  croos-lyne 
A 1 12  5;  crosseth  A I  5  1. 

Mndd.  oder  nordfz.  ist  clokJce  Ap  56;  All  3  52. 

b)  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 

Länge  ist  mit  Sicherheit  anzusetzen  nur  in  dem  Wort: 
soonges  B III 12  m  14.  —  Sehr  vrahrscheinlich  wsii  noch  Länge 
vorhanden  vor  rd:  woordes  M  2206  E  Hl  Pt  Ln  (Doppelung  nur 
in  E  und  Pt);  P652EEgHl;  word  P796E7;  im  Reim  findet 
sich  Länge  und  Kürze  (vgl.  Eilers  S.  129).  —  hoord  P  821  E  Pt; 
foordes  B III  8  m  7.  —  Auf  Grund  der  Reime  ist  Kürze  anzu- 
nehmen in:  gold  P  433  E^;  M  2350  E"?;  B  III  8  m  3;  V  1  p  56. 
thornes  B 1 1  p  38. 

An.  Herkunft:  houshonde  M2241E6;  P  634  E^  und  oft; 
es  steht  im  Reim  zu  hond,  fond  pt.  usw. 

c)  in  offener  Tonsilbe: 

smoke  subst.  M  2276  E"^;  smokede  pp  B 1 1  p  19;  dropes  pl. 
P  363  E ';  (ae.  dropd);  dagegen  Kürze  in  droppedest  B 1 4  p  185. 
Jioles  pl.  A  I  13  2.  throte  A  I  21  51.  lorel  subst.  B  I  4  p  221 
(=  a  wretch,  vom  pp.  loren).  —  hode  vb.  BIV6mll;  flote- 
rynge  B III 9  m  6;  floteryn  pl.  prs.  B III 11  p  156. 

An.  ist:  roten  adj.  P139E';  P419E7. 
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2.  Ae.  eo  aus  Palatal  +  o  und  ae.  w  ■\-  eo  in  gewissen 
Fällen:  yoh  B II  7  m  7;  III 1  m  10;  12  p  74.  —  world  M  2698  E^; 
A  I  17  32  und  oft;  das  Wort  kommt  im  Reim  nicht  vor; 
möglicherweise  wäre  [ivurld]  =  ae.  wurold  zu  lesen,  worth 
up  imp.  B II 2  p  39  (ae.  weordan). 

Me.  u 
wird  teils  w,  teils  o  geschrieben.    Vor  n  (nn),  m  (mm),  u  (v) 
und  nach  tv  wurde  o  aus  Gründen  der  Deutlichkeit  gesetzt. 
In  den  übrigen  Fällen  haben  wir  es  meist  mit  Übertragung 
aus  dieser  Gewohnheit  zu  tun  (vgl.  me.  Gr.  §  121). 

Es  entspricht: 

1.   Ae.  u  vor  n  (nn),  m  {mm),  u  (y)  und  nach  w. 

a)  in  geschlossener  Silbe: 

higonnen  pl.  pt.  M  2225  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln;  higonne  pp.  M  2406 
E3  Cp  Pt  Ln;  M  2594  E';  higunne  pp.  B 1 4  p  44  C;  tliou  higunne 
B II 3  p  23;  III 12  p  122.  dronUn  pp.  B  III 2  p  61;  ydronke  pp. 
M  2601  E4  Pt  Ln;  honte  inf.  B  III  8  m  6  C;  Iwnnynge  M  2929 
E2  Cp;  cunninge  B 1 4  p  96  C;  Iwnne  3.  pl.  prs.  M  2743  E^;  P  900 
EiSHl;  Äowimp.  Ap38;  sonne  kl  211%,  ^owwe  P  859E1SH1; 
tonnes  B II 2  p  5.5  C.  —  som  sg.  M  2251  E"^;  somtyme  B 1 5  m  6; 
siimman  B II 4  p  58  C;  der  Plural  erscheint  als  some  und  somme; 
z.B.  some:  All  39  22;  BIV4p49C  und  oft;  somme:  M2195 
El  Ln;  P  956  E;  P  753  Ei  Ln;  A  I  10  5  und  öfter,  womman 
P80E7;  wont  pp.  P  823  E  Eg  Hl;  All  32  5;  BIlp44;  III 
pl9;  III 7p5;  V4mll.  —  In  unbetonter  Silbe  erhalten  durch 
Isolierung:  whylom  BI2p4C;  I2m5. 

b)  in  offener  Silbe: 

/iowi/  M2600E7;  B II  3  p  7;  5  m  6;  III  Im  4;  mit  oo  er- 
scheint in  den  Boethius-Hss.  mehrfach  looue  B II 8m  10;  8mll; 
8  m  15  16  (biet  kann  auch  Dehnung  von  u>  ö  vorliegen). 
5omerM2783E'?;  All  16  6;  All  26  13;  BDI  8  p  28.  50we  subst. 
P701E^;  wodeBlQmG;  II3m7;  IIIllp84;  wodeslll2m20; 
12  m  5;  Doppelschreibung  findet  sich:  tvoode  BI5p45;  V5 
m  9  C.  —  wonen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  7  m  12. 

Gekürztes  ae.  ü  liegt  vor  in:  ahove  A  II  37  12;  abouen 
B 1 1  p  21;  1 3  p  54;  III 2  p  43.    shoveth  B II 1  p  76  A. 

Auf  an.  sJcüm  geht  zurück  scomcs  pl.  B IV  7  m  39. 
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2.  Ae.  u  vor  anderen  Lauten. 

a)  in  geschlossener  Silbe: 

huttoJces  P  424  E  ^  (das  subst.  hutt  ist  unsicherer  Herkunft). 
cursedly  M3016E7;  cursed  PöSlE"^;  corsednesse  B  III 10  p  69. 
dubhed  P  767  E^  S  Pt  Ln;  dulleth  B 1 2  m  2  (vom  adj.  dull  s.  o. 
S.  19).  dusJced  B  1 1  p  18  (ae.  *dux).  forwh  subst.  B  V  5  m  3  C 
(A:  forghe)  (ae.  furh).  hust  subst.  B  II  5  m  16  C  (onom.  Bildg.). 
lust  subst.  M2342E7;  M2158E6;  P941E^;  lustes  B II  6  p  74; 
IV4pl34;  lusty  B  1 2  m  15  und  öfter.  In  der  Prosa  findet 
sich  nur  u;  im  Reim  erscheint  das  subst.  als  list  und  lest 
(s.  S.  19).  —  putten  inf.  B  I  4  p  29  und  öfter  (afz.  hoter). 
Ae.  i^urh  erscheint  als  thurgh  M2508E3Cp;  P  826  E^.  Im 
Astr.  wechselt  häufiges  thorw  (AI  14 3)  mit  thorow  (II 29  13; 
II  26  13)  und  tJwrgJi  (II  2  3);  die  Hs.  C  des  B  schreibt  meist 
thorw  (I4p80;  113;  193;  6  p  54;  II  3  m  8;  5  p  35  usw.  (Hs. 
A:  ^orv^)).  Die  LU  zeigen  thurgh,  thourgh  und  thonv.  Der 
Gleitlaut  war  jedenfalls  auch  bei  Chaucer  noch  nicht  vor- 
handen. —  thurst  VSQ4:Eim  Cm  Ln]  1079  Ei  Hl  Ln;  1080  Ei 
Hl  Cm;  BII2ml5C;  III  3  p  63  C;  III  12  m  28  (sie,  ])ur st).  — 
thurrok  P  363  E 3  Cm;  P  715  Es  Cm  Pt.  wolfBlYS  p  75;  wolues 
P  768  El  ms. 

Gekürztes  ae.  ü  liegt  vor  in:  dust  BV5m2. 

An.  Herkunft  sind:  hosses  pl.  BIIIlm2  (A:  hushes);  for- 
sluggeth  3.  sg.  prs.  P  685  E3;  sloggy  P  706  E  S  Ln  (nicht  bei  Bj.). 
hutted  pp.  P  422  E^;  hittyn  inf.  B  IV  7  m  10  C.  trust  imp. 
M  2340  E 1  Hl  Ln;  truste  coni.  prs.  P  955  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Ln;  mys- 
truste  M2949E6;  trusten  B II 3m  15.  truste  Apll;  11014; 
II 19  10  und  öfter,  trust  subst.  M2839E'';  zweimal  findet  sich 
triste  M  2300  E;  P473EiCm.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  meist 
triste,  einmal  auch  truste  :  rüste  inf.  15/501.    LU:  trust. 

b)  vor  dehnenden  Kons. -Verbindungen: 

Vor  Id:  Kürze  in:  shulder  hoon  P603ECmPt;  P668E 
Hl  Cm;  shuldres  B IV7  m  40  C.  —  Vor  mh:  Länge  in:  cloumhen 
pt.  pl.  M  2590  E;  clowmhyn  pp.  B  II  7  p  43;  dowmh  P  1021  E 
Cm  Eg;  doumh  B  1 2  p  12;  thoumhe  A  1 1 1;  towmhlinge  B  II  3 
m  16;  II 4  p  110;  Kürze:  slomhrynge  subst.  P  706  E^  S;  slombry 
P724E6.  —  Vor  nd\  Länge:  lounde  pp.  P1008E6;  vnhounde 
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pp.  B I  5  m  20;  yhounde  pp.  M  2973  E^;  B III 12  p  29  und  öfter 
einiiial  bonde  pp.  M  2751  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln.  foimde  pp.  A  p  41 
II  34  5;  fownden  pp.  A  I  5  p  20  und  öfter.  Jiound  P  138  E"? 
houndes  B  I  4  p  69.  soimde  B III 12  p  39.  stoundes  B 1 6  m  13 
tvounde  subst.  P  593  E';  woundes  B II 5  m  19.  Nach  den  Reimen 
lag  auch  Länge  vor  in  gronde  A  II  38  4;  grond  A  II  29  15; 
II 38  3.  Kürze  ist  anzusetzen  in:  hundred  B III  3  m  4;  a  sonder 
Bin  Im  2;  ])ondre  coni.  prs.  BII4rall;  thonderere  BIV6m 
2  C;  ihonder  P  174  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln;  wonder  M  2730  E^;  tvondyr 
B  II 1  m  11;  wondirful  B IV4  p  43;  wondren  inf.  B 1 3  p  45  und 
öfter.  Kürze  ist  ferner  anzunehmen  in  allen  folgenden  Fällen: 
tonge  P  629  E  Hl  S  Pt  Ln;  A  p  25;  A I  21  37;  ümge  B  I  2  p  12 
und  öfter;  einmal  findet  sich  toonges  pl.  P  555  E.  do7ig  P  139 
E^HlLn;  P419E»HlSLn.  himger  M 27 bOl^'';  honger  F bß9 
EEgHl;  hongyr  B  III  3  p  66;  Jiongry  P  568  E  (die  übrigen  Hss. 
haben  u).  sprangen  pp.  M  2400  E  •;  Ithrongen  B II  7  p  32;  yonge 
M  2542  E ';  P  961  E^;  yonge  B  II  2  p  53.  —  mordren  3.  pl.  prs. 
P  578  E^  (ae.  myrärian  oder  Neubildung  vom  subst.  N.  E.  D.). 
furthermore  M  2253  (E  vac.)  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln;  ffortlier-moore  M  2953 
E^CmLn;  forther-over  All  4  27;  feriher  findet  sich:  ferther- 
moore  M  2822  E  i  Cm  Pt;  ferther  M  3015  E  i  Cm  Cp  Ln;  ferther-over 
AII268.  forth  AI88;  12151;  BI5m9C;  IIlp29C  (A:  furthe), 
ferforth  M2936E7  und  öfter,  forthered  pp.  B II  4  p  48  (Ana- 
logiebildung nach  ae.  furöor).  —  Schwanken  herrscht  in 
mowrnynge  B  III 2  m  21 ;  IV 1  p  4,  das  B II 1  p  34  als  mornynge 
erscheint  und  einmal  im  Reim  zu  Sidynghorne  steht  (vgl.  me. 
Gr.  §  125  c). 

c)  in  offener  Silbe: 

Eine  Dehnung  des  u  in  offener  Tonsilbe  läfst  sich  für  Ch. 
nicht  nachweisen;  die  o- Schreibungen  sind  daher  auch  hier 
rein  graphisch  zu  fassen. 

hrotel  P  473  E^  Eg  S;  hrutel  B  II  5  p  4;  III 8  p  16;  Iroül 
M  2640  E2  Pt;  B  III  8  p  17  C  (ae.  ""hrutel,  me.  Gr.  §  130  Anm.  4). 
atte  dore  P289E6  (ae.  dor  oder  *dore,  me.  Gr.  §  126,2.  rody 
(Cx.  rody,  A  rcdy)  BII3ra7C;  IV6m5  (ae.  rudig).  —  An. 
Herkunft  ist:  ?;o/e  M  2515  E*;  P  898  EEgHl  Cm;  B III  8  p  20; 
IV  7  m  31, 
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3)  Ae.  w;«/r  >  spätws.  wur:  wormes  M21S7E^Ci)'Pt;  P  864 
E^SPtLn;  BII6p29.  w^or^/^i^e  imp.  B  V6  p  216.  worseVlQS 
E»  Hl  Pt;  wors  P  614  E»  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  P  998  E  Eg  Hl  Pt;  B IV 

6  p  123.  tvorste  P  488  Ei  Hl  S  Pt;  B IV 3  p  52;  aldcrworst  B  V 3 
p  113;  im  Reim  finden  sich  wurse  und  werse.  —  worth  M  2705  E^; 
B  V  5  p  26;  dereworthe  B II 1  p  55  C;  worthy  B  I  4  p  176  und 
öfter;  unworthynesse  B  III 4  p  13.  Die  LU  zeigen  in  diesen 
Wörtern  auch  nur  o,  w- Formen. 

Anmerkung:  Ae.  mycel  erscheint  in  E,  Hn,  Dd  und  Ln 
meist  als  mucJiel  oder  miiche;  muchel:  M  2582.  2644.  2611. 
2644.  2654.  2776;  P  367.  641  und  öfter;  muche:  M  2182.  2235. 
2405;  P  191.  212.  600.  813.  867  und  öfter.  Die  Hs.  C  des  B. 
schreibt  mochel  und  moclie,  ebenfalls  ohne  Unterschied  in  der 
Bedeutung:  mochel:  BI5p26;  II lp47;  5p 39  und  öfter.  mocJie: 
BI3p32;  4p71;  II5pl.    Astr.  hat  vorwiegend  moclie  All  5 1; 

7  13;  25  5.  Die  Hs.  A  des  B.  zeigt  neben  moclie  häufiges 
myclie.  Vereinzelt  findet  sich  meclie  BI6p71C;  II4pl20C; 
mechel  Ap4;  michel  All 23  17.  Die  LU  haben  mochel,  moche, 
moch,  muche. 

2.   Die  langen  Vokale. 

Me.  ä 
ist  unter  me.  a  mitbehandelt. 

Me.  geschlossenes  e 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  e:  meedes  B  II  5  m  19  (ne.  meed);  meede  B  V3  p  112. 
spedyn  inf.  BV2pl8;  spedful  BV4pl8;  vnspedfiil  V6p214. 
weery  B IV2  m  9;  5  m  12;  werynesse  P  257  E'^.  —  Ae.  her  er- 
scheint als  hereViXi^her\  heere:  M2295E7;  AI  3  5;  B  II 4p  79; 
7  m  23;  V3  p  43  und  öfter;  /^er:  M2906  E^Hl;  M  2685  Ei  Hl; 
B  V  5  p  20  C.  Im  Reim  finden  sich  here  (zweisilbig),  aber  auch 
her  einsilbig,  z.  B.  zu  Pardoneer,  papeer,  yeer  usw.  Unerklärt 
ist  sehyngly  M  2766  E^  (HlCmCpPtLn:  solcingly),  das  an- 
seheinend nur  hier  vorkommt;  Palsgrave  =  tout  a  loysir, 
Prompt.  Parv.  =  esyly  (Sk).  Das  ae.  adj,  swete  erscheint 
meist  als  sweete  und  zwar  in  allen  Hss.:  M2304.  2367.  2601. 
2895.  2930;  P  123.  315.  558;  B II  4  p  88;  IV6pl40  und  öfter; 
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sivetely  P  656  E^;  seltener  mit  dem  Vokal  o  des  adv.:  soote 
P  636  E  Hl  Cm ;  M  2348  E  ^  Hl  Cm  Cp ;  swote  B IV  6  m  20.  Die 
Reime  zeigen  neben  häufigem  siveete  auch  mehrfach  soote, 
swoote.  An.  ist  mehe  1.  sg.  prs.  M  2874  El  meelie  adj.  M2950; 
vnmeke  ß  IV7  m  27;  mekely  M  2993.  hreches  pl.  (Hosen)  P  330 
E3  Cp  Ln. 

2.  Ae.  eo:  hütvene  M2904E3PtLn;  All 33  5;  je  einmal 
findet  sich  hytwyen  B II 3  p  40  und  hytwyne  A II 17  12.  Ch.  schrieb 
sicher  hitwene.  Die  LU  haben  hytwene;  einmal  hetwyn.  —  diesen 
inf.  B  III  5  p  35;  M  2746  E'^;  die  LU  zeigen  gleichfalls  diese, 
drery  B  I  1  m  4;  drerinesse  B  I  6  p  31.  fleetynge  B  I  3  p  50; 
III 3 ml;  flety7i  BI6p62;  fleteth  BI2ml7.  flees  mUt  M 21S7 
E3CpLn;  fleeses  BII5m9C.  freendM2117E^CmC^]  freendes 
M  2347  El;  BI4pl92C;  III  5  p  49  C;  die  einfache  Schreibung 
findet  sich  M  2331  E  ^  Cm  Cp;  frendes  M  2434  E  Dd  Hl  Cm  Cp  Ln; 
B 1 1  m  20;  III  2  p  38.  Das  Wort  steht  im  Reim  nur  auf  feend; 
somit  ist  die  Länge  noch  vorhanden,  feend  M  2611  E*  Hl  Cm 
Cp  Pt.  freseth  P  722  E  Hl  Pt  Ln.  hiee  nom.  P  598  E?;  hiele 
inf.  P991E7.  leef  Siäj.  B II  3  p  23.  lesen  M.  2Qm  E^;  leesyn 
B  II  4  p  100;  III  3  p  57;  leesühlbml.  Die  LU  haben  schon 
lose.  —  preestes  B  I  4  p  169  C;  preest  IV  7  m  11  C;  die  LU 
zeigen  durchweg  preest,  nur  einmal  prist.  —  shete  3.  sg.  coni. 
P574E'.  Für  ae.  seoc,  swc  (geebnet  sec,  sie)  findet  sich  in 
der  Prosa  nur  die  Form  mit  i\  syk  P961E-2S;  1078  E  Cm  S 
BI6pl8C;  Äe  P376EiHlCmS;  BIlp34C;  IV2p98C 
4pl91C;  6pl42C;  siknesse  P341EiHlSPt;  458EiHlSPt 
syJcenesse  B  I  2  p  14 ;  III  7  p  3.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  neben 
häufigem  sike  nur  einmal  seelce  im  Prolog;  ten  Brinks  Be- 
hauptung, seeJc  sei  häufiger  als  sih,  trifft  also  für  die  Prosa 
und  die  Reime  nicht  zu.  Die  LU  haben  auch  überwiegend 
sike.  —  whel  BI5ml.  yeten  inf.  BI7mlC  (A:  geten),  (ae. 
^eotan). 

Die  Länge  ist  jedenfalls  erhalten  in  dem  praet.  heldyn 
B II  5  m  1 ;  helde  3.  sg.  coni.  praet.  B  II  7  p  21.  Im  Reim  findet 
sich  das  praet.  heelde :  seelde  und  sJieeld.  Eilers  (S.  116)  nimmt  auf 
Grund  des  Reimes  helde  pt.  pl:  smelde  pl.  sg.  H.  F.  227/16851) 

*)  Der  Beleg  ist  in  seiner  Arbeit  irrtümlich  falsch  aogegeben;  540  ist 
in  1685  zu  verbessern. 
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eine  Kurzform  Mlde  für  das  Praet.  an.  Nach  dem  Zusammen- 
hang!) igt  aher  helde  an  der  Stelle  eher  präsentisch  zu  fassen. 
Dann  könnten  wir  in  diesem  helde  die  alte  sächsische  Form 
erblicken,  wie  sie  in  der  Proklamation  vorkommt  (vgl.  Morsbach, 
Schriftspr.  S.  1 61).  Das  präsentische  helde  steht  aber  auch  mit  den 
Wörtern  eld  subst.  und  weide  inf.  im  Keim;  vgl.  daher  w.  unten 
zu  holde.  Skeat  in  seinem  Glossar  schlägt  vor,  helde  als  praet. 
von  helden  ==  pour  out  zu  fassen.  Der  Vergleich  wird  dadurch 
zwar  etwas  besser,  i)  Diese  Annahme  scheitert  aber  an  der 
Reimtechnik.  Auch  heilst  helde  {ea  +  i)  to  pour,  gleisen,  aber 
nicht  to  pour  out,  ausgiefsen.  In  diesem  letzteren  Sinne  steht 
immer  eine  Präp.  üt  usw.  dabei;  vgl.  Mätzner  und  Oxford 
Dici;  vgl.  auch  Melde  adoun  B  II  2  ml. 

3.  Ws.  te,  y  (aufserws.  e):  hileeue  M  2598E2CmCpPtLn; 
lyleeuen  inf.  B II  7  p  103  C;  leeueth  imp.  M  2944  E^;  im  Reim 
mit  e  und  f.  —  deere  M2286E'^;  im  Reim  ist  der  Vokal  meist 
geschlossen,  doch  kommen  auch  Reime  zu  there  und  were  vor.  — 
/?me  imp.  B I  7  m  12.  ec/^ec^  pp.  B  III  6  p  10.  nec?e  M  2425  E '' ; 
M2238E7;  M2309E7;  wec??/  B  II  2  p  12;  2  m  16;  auch  dieses 
Wort  hat  meist  den  geschlossenen  Laut;  in  D.  Bl.  erscheint 
einmal  need  :  heed  (heafod)  36/1254.  —  stiere  (rudder)  B III 12 
p  55.  steel  P549E3SPtLn;  im  Reim  offen  und  geschlossen. 
streptyn  inf.  B IV2  m  1.  ~  neer  (ws.  nyr)  M  2587  E3  Pt;  All 4 12. 

Me.  offenes  e 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  ^1  (=  urg.  ai):  hehete  1.  sg.  prs.  Ap73;  hyheten 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  III  8  p  3;  bihestes  M  2419  E-?;  A  p  16.  hrede  A I 
2124;  All  19  8.  Mennesse  BIV6p36C  (hier  liegt  vielleicht 
Kürze  vor),  everydel  BI3p31;  deel  reimt  auch  mehrfach  zu 
weel  adv.,  in  allen  anderen  Fällen  steht  der  offene  Laut.  — 
heele  subst.  P831E4Ln;  BI6p55;  heeleth  M2203E7;  heeled 
pp.  B 1 1  p  5L     heete  P  120  E^;  A I  21  44;   B 1 4  m  5;  1 6  p  70; 


1)  Die  Stelle  sei  hier  angeführt: 

And  certes,  al  the  breeth  that  wente 

Out  of  his  trumpes  mouthe  smelde 

As  men  a  pot  of  bawme  helde 

Among  a  basket  ful  of  roses.    (H.  F.  III,  594  ff.  =  1685  ff.) 
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7  m  3.  leueth  imp.  M  2650  (ae.  Wfan);  auch  dieses  Wort  findet 
sich  mit  geschlossenem  Laut,  mene  1.  sg.  prs.  A I  21  34.  sliedyn 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  III 11  p  84;  sheäeth  P  577  E^  S  Pt  Ln  (herzuleiten 
von  der  i-umgelauteten  2.  und  3.  sg.  prs.  des  ae.  sceädan). 
spredyn  in  f.  B  II  3  m  1. 

Offenes  e  liegt  auch  vor  in  dem  an.  Lehnwort  seete  P  162 
EEgHl;  BI3p7;  I4plL 

2.  Ae.  ^'^  {=  angl.  kent.  e)  =  westg.  ä,  got.  e  (Laut wert 
s.  u.):  breres  pl.  P  721  EL  dede  subst.  B  I  5  p  41;  B  V  3  p  ,13. 
drede  2.  pl.  prs.  B  I  7  m  12;  1 4  m  9;  dredetJi  P  712  E^.  eve-sterre 
B I  5  m  8;  at  euen  B II 5  m  4.  gredy  B  1 4  p  154.  heer  P  254  E^; 
589 E';  die  Form  heyres  pl.  P1052E^;  heyre  P1053E^  geht 
auf  afz.  haire  zurück  und  hat  die  Bedeutung  „hair-shirt". 
laterede  adj.  (slotv  of  counsel)  P718E'Cm.  leten  inf.  BI4 
pl09.  her-mele  AI  14 4;  II 38  10.  rede  inf.  PIOSIE^;  rede 
L  sg.  prs.  M  2462  El  seed  P  117  E»  Hl  Cm  Cp.  unsely  BllA^Q. 
thredes  B  1 1  p  14.  weten  3.  pl.  prs.  B  I  1  m  4.  wete  adj.  B  I 
3  m  6. 

Für  ae.  2)^r  schreiben  die  guten  Hss.  durchweg  ther,  ther- 
fore,  ther-of]  ther:  M  2228  E  ^  Cp  Pt  Hl;  P  83  E i  Cm  Cp  Pt  Hl; 
P  124.  1030.  1077.  AI  51;  1202;  II 2  5  und  öfter,  therfore 
P733E6;  884  E7;  B  I4p  28;  113  p  1;  V3  p  45  und  öfter,  ther- 
/br  A I  8  10;  A  1 17  5;  ther-of  B  1 4  p  35.  Auch  am  Versschluls 
gebraucht  Ch.  die  einsilbige  Form  neben  der  zweisilbigen. 
Ae.  hw^r  erscheint  bei  Ch.  gleichfalls  meist  ohne  das  heutige 
Schluls-e;  w^Äer  BII  6p29;  III  10  p  52  C;  All  5  11;  wherfore 
M  2203  E 7;  P  757  E 6;  A II 4  3  und  öfter.  Im  Reim  ist  der  ein- 
silbige Gebrauch  nicht  so  gut  bezeugt. 

Wörter  mit  dem  Suffix  -Jiede  :  childhede  M  2643  E  Cm ; 
2635ECm;  maydenhede  P871E»CmSPtLn.  godhed  BIV3ml3; 
6  p  80  (ae.  ""-hced,  me.  Gr.  §  137). 

Alle  genannten  Wörter  mit  Ausnahme  von  gredy  und  vnsely 
kommen  im  Reim  vor.  Nur  den  offenen  Laut  haben:  heJieestes, 
seed,  threed,  weete,  where.  Nur  ^  hat  Irere  subst.,  das  freilich 
nur  einmal  im  Reim  zu  manere  vorkommt.  Alle  übrigen 
schwanken,  doch  so,  dals  der  offene  Laut  überwiegt,  i) 


•)  Vgl.  hierzu  Skeat,  Rime-Index  to  Troilus  and  Criseyde  S.  31f. 
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3.  Ae.  ^a:  heteth  BlSm^.  hreed  ?  ßSS^  Cm  El  cheeste 
subst.  P  56G  E  Eg  Hl  S.  deef  B  1 1  m  5.  Für  ae.  Mafod  schreiben 
die  guten  Hss.  der  C.  T.  meist  heed,  seltener  Jieued.  heed: 
M2377E7;  P254E1H1H12;  P823E7;  P974E7;  P589E^  da- 
neben begegnet  auch  heued  P502E^Cm;  922  E  Cm;  heuedes 
P923EACm.  Astr.  hat  durchweg  heved,  hevedes\  doch  auch 
hed  AI 23  2;  hedes  AI  17  12.  Auch  die  Boethius-Hss.  ziehen 
heued  vor;  forehed  findet  sich  BlV7ml8C.  Im  Reim  steht 
durchweg  heed;  doch  einmal  heued  :  asiveued  pp.  H.  F.  195/550. 
Die  LU  haben  hed.  —  (Ji)eres  pl.  B III 1  m  3  („Ähren"),  eeris 
pl.  M  2416  E"?  („Ohren"),  eest  B I  2  m  9;  Estre  day  P  552  E. 
leefsel  P411E  (=biish  at  a  tavern  door).  leue  subst.  931  E''. 
leveful  BI4pll8;  II  8m 7;  IV4p6;  6p  240;  lee fful  ¥  917  E^' \ 
BII4pl3C;  auch  in  den  LU  wechselt  leueful  und  leefful. 
reueth  P  561  E^;  hireueth  P  249  E"^;  hyreuen  inf.  B  III  8  p  6. 
stree  M2526E3Pt;  straw  P601ECm;  auch  im  Reim  kommen 
beide  Formen  vor.  stremes  AI  13  3.  teer  es  BIlm5;  lp55; 
4  p  3;  II 4  p  38.     threteth  P  646  E2  Cm  S  Pt  Ln. 

Für  ae.  eac  haben  alle  guten  Hss.  weit  überwiegend  eeli, 
nur  vereinzelt  elce.  Am  Versschluls  wird  das  Wort  natürlich 
zweisilbig  gemessen,  doch  findet  sich  auch  eeh  :  leelc  subst.  — 
eJce^  das  auf  anglischer  Ebnung  beruht,  hat  im  Reim  durchweg 
geschlossenen  Laut;  eine  Ausnahme  bildet  der  Reim  eJce:spe7ce 
3.  sg.  prs.  586/324. 

4.  Ae.  ea  (aulserws.  e),  entstanden  durch  vorausgehende 
Palatale:  the  shepes  flees  M  2187  El  ye  M2408EiHlCp; 
B III  3  p  33  (ae.  ^ea).  yeere  P  1027  E^  S  Pt;  yeres  B  1 2  m  17; 
II  1  p  77.  sheep  und  yeer  haben  im  Reim  offenen  und  ge- 
schlossenen Laut  (=  ae.  ^^  ^^  jj,  sächsisches  ^,  anglisch- 
kentisches  e), 

Me.  i 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  r.  agrysen  inf.  B 1 3  p  15;  agryseih  B  1 6  m  7.  hrydel 
B 1 5  p  17;  chyning  B 1 6  p  28  (ae.  cman).  lyne  A 1 4  1.  sihen 
inf.  P  228  El  HP  Cp  Pt  Ln.  smyteth  B  I  3  m  11.  stryles  pl. 
AI 76;  strik  subst.  sg.  All  12  12  (von  ae.  stncan).  stywardes 
pl.  P  753  El  Hl  Ch  Hll   tyd  A II 3  10.   whü  adj.  P  589  E  Hl  Cm; 
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P  954  El  Cm  Hl.  writith  B  I  4  m  7;  wryfJien  Inf.  B  V  3  p  15. 
iV2jpen  inf.  B  I  2  p  17;  tV2jr  subst.  A II  38  12.  ydel  B  II  4  p  12. 
yren  subst.  B  1 4  p  91. 

In  dem  Worte  Ulmen  inf.  ist  das  suffixale  n  an.,  vielleicht 
das  ganze  Wort:  liJcned  pp.  M2349E';  PH2E7;  BI4p93; 
lyJchne  inf.  B IV 3  p  76.    An.  ist  sicher:  mire  subst.  P  419  El 

2.  Ae.  y:  ae.  fyr  erscheint  nur  als  fyr  in  der  Prosa  und 
zwar  stets  in  guter  Bezeugung:  M2375E2Ln;  P  137.  183.  351. 
384.  427.  551.  628.  841.  951;  B II  2  p  44;  II  5  m  23;  III  4  p  47; 
9  m  15;  11  p  110;  IV  1  m  5;  6  p  15.  fyres  B 1 4  m  7.  Auch  im 
Reim  steht  durchweg  fyr;  nur  zweimal  im  Troilus  findet  sich 
/er,  und  zwar  1 33  im  Reim  zu  were  pt,  stere  inf.;  III  140  zu 
here  inf.,  dere  adj.i)  Die  LU  haben  fyr.  —  hide  inf.  M2252 
CmPtLnEg  (E  om.);  M2336E^;  BI4pll8.  hyden  inf.  P 
984 E"?;  hide])  P113E4PtLn;  BI5m5;  hide  3.  sg.  coni.  prs. 
B II  6  m  11;  hyden  2.  pl.  prs.  B  III  8  m  4.  —  Ae.  lytel,  lyt  er- 
scheint auch  bei  Ch.  in  beiden  Formen:  litel  M2405E^;  litell 
Apl;  litel  klli0?>2\  BIlp32  und  öfter;  lyte  (attributives 
adj.)  =  „klein"  A  p  20;  Ute  (prädikativ)  P295E7;  689  E' Hl 
SPtLn;  All  12  8  (vgl.  ten  Brink  §231).  a  Ute  within  All 
115;  II 38  2.    Im  Reim  steht  nur  lyte.    LU:  litell y  litel,  lytil. 

3.  Ae.  ^  -f  ^:  hyen  inf.  B  III  11  p  157.  twies  M  2223  E^; 
3049  E^;  A  p  34;  II 25  12.  Auf  Analogiewirkung  beruht  das  vb. 
lye  inf  B II 3p 48;  lith  P736E4Pt;  BV4ml7;  ouerlyeth  P 
575E*SLn.  Einmal  begegnet  die  lautgerechte  Form  liggeth 
2.  pl.  prs.  B II  7  m  17  (lat.  Text:  iacetis).  Im  Reim  nur  lye, 
ebenso  LU;  doch  einmal  auch  hier  lygge. 

4.  Ae.  y  -^  cg:  ae.  hycgan  erscheint  in  der  Regel  in  der 
mitten.  Form  mit  dem  Vokal  v.  hyen  3.  pl.  prs.  P772E1  (die 
übrigen  Hss.  haben  ein  anderes  Wort);  hyen  inf.  P  781  E^  S  Ln; 
BI4p55C;  II 4p  22;  a6«/e5^  B II 4 p  8  C ;  a&i/ew  3.  pl.  prs.  B 
IV  4  p  58.  ahieth  B  IV  1  p  21;  hyinge  verb.-subst.  B  I  4  p  64; 
nur  einmal  findet  sich  heyep  P  784  E  Cm.  Im  Reim  finden  sich 
ahye,  aheye  (die  beide  auf  Analogie  Wirkung  beruhen)  und 
ahegge.    Die  LU  haben  hiyng  und  hey. 


0  Vgl.  W.  Skeat,  ßime  Index  to  Troilus  and  Criseyde  p.  25. 
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5.  Ae.  l  +  g:  shjen  inf.  B III  9  m  28;  stye  IV  6  p  257  (ae. 


shgan). 

6.  Ae.  y-\-g:  drye  adj.  M2182E3Lii;  2185  EiRlPt  Ln; 
B  III 9  m  15;  11  p  79;  IV6  m  16;  AI  21  47;  davon  abgeleitet  ist 
das  vb.  dryede  BI2p20;  drye  imp.  B  II  4  p  38;  dryen  inf. 
Bin  11p  74;  dryep  IV  6  m  21;  doch  einmal  dreyeth  P  848  E 
Hl  Cm.    Im  Reim  beide  Formen,  drye  und  dreye.    LU  — . 

7.  Ae.  eo  -{-  g  (angl.  e -{-  g):  flyes  pl.  B III  7  m  2;  P  441  E^; 
B II  6  p  28.  —  flyenge  part.  prs.  B  III  7  m  2;  das  vb.  flye  wird 
in  den  Hss.  oft  mit  dem  vb.  flee  verwechselt,  ein  Wechsel,  den 
ten  Brink  Ch.  selber  zuschreiben  will.  B III 7  m  3  {fleth)  und 
IV7m46C  {flee)  ist  der  Gebrauch  richtig.  —  lye  inf.  P  610  E  7 
(lüg-en);  Ueth  M2394;  B II  8  p  10;  lyen  3.  pl.  prs.  B III  9  p  136; 
lyeden  3.  pl.  BI4pl80;  lyer  subst.  M  2256E  EgPtLn;  lyeres 
M2498E6.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  nur  lye;  aulserdem  steht  das 
Wort  im  Reim  zu  eye  „Auge'V)  das  selbst  im  Vokal  schwankt 
und  wahrscheinlich  immer  mit  l  gesprochen  wurde  (s.  u.). 

8.  Ae.  i  +  ht  (i -Umlaut  von  ea) :  nyght  P  343  E ^;  A II 3  49; 
II 13  6  u.  ö.     mygJit  M  2382  E^;  B  I  5  m  14;  myhty  B III 5  p  2; 

almyghty  M  2586  El 

9.  Ae.  i  +  M  (eo  -{-  M,  angl.  e  4-  M):  riU  A II 17  9.  Inyt 
BlVlmlO  (A:  hnyst). 

10.  Ae.  i  +  U  verschiedener  Herkunft:  plit  P  762  E  Hl. 
wigU  P  348  El  sigUe  M  2891  E2;  M  3075  E^;  B III 1  p  27  u.  ö.; 
insyhte  B  1 6  p  75. 

Das  praet.  MM  ergab  hight,  gewöhnlich  mit  Übertritt  in 
die  sw.  Konj.  highte.  Zwischen  Praes.  und  Praet.  wird  nicht 
unterschieden,  hight  prs.  B  I  7  m  2;  highte  prs.  P869E-Cm; 
BI4m6;  I3m8;  hyhte  praet.  B III  4  p  9;  hyhten  praet.  BIV 
7  m  23;  hihten  prs.  A  I  18  2.  hyhyhten  praet.  B  III  3  p  41. 
hihight  pp.  M  2256  Es  P251E'';  B III  9  p  107. 

11.  Ae.  w,  eo  (angl.  e)  +  ht\  light  A II 2  2;  lyhtes  B I  5  m  7 
u.  ö.;  lightnesse  B 1 2  m  7. 


1)  In  Cromie's  Rime-Index  zu  den  C.  T.  findet  sich  S.  131:  „eye  adv. 
(always)  :  lye  n.  obl.  86/3015".    Im  Text  aber  steht  „at  eye"'  =  evidently. 
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Me.  geschlossenes  ö 
entspricht: 

Ae.  ö:  &i'Äoowe^Ä  M2360E7.  hihouely  Y  107  E\  Ustowyd 
B  I  5  p  31.  drouy  adj.  P  816  E^  Pt  Ln.  foode  P  137  E^  u.  ö. 
floor  B 11 1  p  68.  flowith  B  III  m  4.  two  footed  B  V  4  p  138. 
hoole  subst.  B II 8  p  22;  hooh  B  III 1  m  2  C.  holerly  P  584  El 
mone  B 1 2  m  8;  B III 6  m  4  und  B IV  5  m  8  findet  sich  in  C  die 
Schreibung  moene.  monith  (ae.  mönaö)  A  I  10  12;  A  I  10  13; 
monthe  A  II  1  1;  A  II 15  4;  A 1 10  1;  monthes  A II 1  7;  also 
moneth  und  monthe  (mit  Kürze)  nebeneinander;  beide  Formen 
auch  in  den  LU.  moneth  wird  im  Versinnern  meist  einsilbig 
behandelt  (Manly  S.  28).  noon  subst.  A  II  25  24.  smothe 
AII29  15;BI2ml2.  ^ö^/^  BIII  2  m  13.  «(;ot^e  adj.  B III 2 m  13' 
woden  3.  pl.  prs.  B  IV  3  m  34.  woodeih  B  IV  4  p  5.  wroteth 
P  657  El    acholcen  inf.  B  II  5  p  57  (ae.  aceocian). 

An.  Herkunft  sind:  croked  adj.  P624E^;  All 28  19;  cro- 
Icede  pl.  A II  28  20;  A 1 19  2.    roote  M  3030  E^;  P  113  El 


Me.  offenes  ö 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  ä:  hihooteth  P  291  E  Eg  Cp  Pt  Ln.  hoor  M  2516  E^ 
Cm;  boere  (=  boor)  BIV3m8C.  fco  M  2331  El  hoore  adj. 
B  I  1  m  11.  cloihes  B  I  3  p  29;  II  5  p  63.  hool  B  III  5  p  33; 
hole  A II  9  3.  hoolly  M  2915  El  liflode  subst.  P  685  El  loore 
M2181E6.  okes  pl.  BI6m5.  oonyd  pp.  B  IV 6  p  51.  ores 
pl.  B  II 5  m  14.  roves  pl.  B  III  8  m  6  C.  roren  3.  pl.  prs.  B  III 
2  m  11.  soore  adv.  M  2381  El  sory  M  3068  E»  Cp  Pt  Ln. 
sorye  pl.  B  II 3  p  54  C.  strok  subst.  B  V  4  p  133;  strook  V  6  p  195; 
strokk  (A:  strook)  B  V  2  m  8  (ae.  nicht  belegtes  *sträc).  tho 
pl.  demonstr.  pron.  B  I  1  m  5  u.  ö.;  tho  {=  dann)  B  1  1  p  59; 
A II 1  8.  tode  subst.  (ae.  tädige)  P  636  El  tokneth  B  1 6  m  12  C. 
An.  Herkunft  ist  wahrscheinlich  or  (=  eher):  B III  7  p  16;  III 11 
m  15  (vgl.  Björkman  S.  200).  An.  ist  ebenfalls  fro,  from. 
Eine  Unterscheidung  von  fro  und  from,  je  nachdem  Vokal 
oder  Konsonant  folgt,  läfst  sich  nicht  nachweisen.  Die  häufigste 
Form  ist  fro,  seltener  from\  die  Hs.  C  des  B.  hat  ver- 
einzeltes fram. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLII.  3 
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2.  Ws.  ea,  angl.  d  vor  Id:  coold  M  2783  E^  Cm;  B III 3  p  G4  C. 
fooldcslhow  B III 12  p  120.    feele-fold  B  II 1  p  11  (adj.). 

Jwlden  inf.  B  II  5  p  74;  hoolde  1.  sg.  prs.  B  II  3  p  20;  hiholde 
1.  sg.  prs.  MSOGSE*?;  holdeth  M  2335  E"?;  holden  3.  pl.  prs. 
B  II  6  p  74;  Jioold  imp.  M  2502  E^;  holden  pp.  B II  7  p  98.  Ge- 
legentlich unterlaufen  in  den  Hss.  gekürzte  Formen  wie  holden 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  II 4  p  44;  haldith  B  III 11  m  23.  Häufig  findet  sich 
die  Kürze  in  der  synkopierten  3.  sg.  prs.:  halt  PSßE^PtLn; 
B  II  5  p  57;  7  p  18;  8  m  15;  IV  1  m  19;  2  m  9;  4  m  39;  A 1 14  2; 
daneben  kommt  die  Form  holdeth  etwa  ebenso  oft  vor  (7  mal 
belegt).  Ich  habe  sämtliche  Hss.  besonders  genau  nach  der 
alten  Sachs.  Form  helde  durchsucht,  die  aber  nirgends  zu  be- 
legen war.    Im  Reim  finden  sich  folgende  drei  Fälle: 

helde  inf. :  weide  inf.  341/271. 

lehelde  inf. :  eld  subst.  A.  a.  A.  152/78. 

helde  prs.  pl. :  smelde  praet.  H.  F.  227/1685. 
Da  Ch.  wohl  gelegentlich  Laute  mit  verschiedener  Quantität, 
selten  aber  Laute  mit  stark  abweichender  Qualität  reimt,  sind 
wir  vor  die  Wahl  gestellt:  entweder  in  weide  und  eld{e)  Kürze 
anzusetzen,  was  schwere  lautliche  Bedenken  hat;  oder  in  helde 
einen  langen  geschlossenen  Laut  anzunehmen.  Letztere  Form 
ist  nun  für  das  anglische  Gebiet  bezeugt  (vgl.  Börner,  Rob. 
Mann,  of  Brunne  S.  105).  Dieselbe  Form  gilt  auch  für  das 
südöstL- kentische  Gebiet;  hier  wird  Chaucer  sie  gehört  oder 
gelesen  haben.  Wir  werden  diese  zweite  Lösung  annehmen 
müssen;  nur  im  Reim  zu  smelde  hätte  Chaucer  dann  zur  alten 
sächsischen  Form  gegriffen  (vgl.  S.  27  f.). 

Me.  ü 
entspricht: 

1.  Ae.  ü\  cloude  P185E'^;  clowdy  B  1 1  m  9.  Der  Plural 
von  hous  erscheint  im  Astr.  zweimal  als  howis:  A  II  36  10; 
II  37  3.  /^ow5W  pp.  P  1027  E2.  prwde  B  lll  i  m  l,  rowm  Sidj. 
A 1 2  2.  maus  B II  6  p  12.  mouth  P  210  Eß.  soupe  inf.  P  290 
E*^.  sowre  adj.  BI4p58.  sowthe  All  25  3  u.  ö.  —  Mndl.  ist 
howleth  B IV  3  m  10. 

2.  Ae.  ö  i-  g:  in  dem  Wort:  ynough  P  591  E  Cm  S;  die 
Schreibung  variiert:  ynogh  P  818  E  Pt.    Die  Hs.  C  des  Boeth. 
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schreibt  ynowgJi  B  I  4  p  7;  ynow  B III 3  p  65;  ynowh  B IV  1  p  23. 
Ein  pluralisches  ynowe  ist  nicht  zu  belegen. 

3.  Ae.  u  +  g,  ü  -{-  g:  sowe  B IV  3  p  86;  sougJie  (alle  anderen 
Hss.  sowe)  P  156  E.  —  howe  inf.  P  598  E^;  Ibowed  B IV  6  p  112. 
drowhte  (A:  droughte)  B  II  7  p  27. 


3.   Die  Diphthonge. 
Me.  ai,  ei 

sind  im  allgemeinen  noch  nach  ihrem  etymologischem  Ursprung 
geschieden,  in  viel  höherem  Mafse  jedenfalls  als  im  Neu- 
euglischen;  doch  ist  diese  Unterscheidung  in  keiner  Hs.  streng 
durchgeführt. 

1.  Ae.  ce  -{•  g,  ce  -\-  g  liegt  vor  in :  flayne  pp.  (ae.  flcegen 
von  flean)  P425E'.  Jceye  subst.  P  875  Eß;  B  III 12  p  55. 
mermaidenes  B 1 1  p  49.  wayn  B IV 1  m  22.  —  eyther  B II 4  p  57; 
III  9  p  129;  A 1 13  1;  A II 19  6  u.  ö.;  dafür  schreibt  die  E  meist 
outher  (vgl.  S.  40).  neyther  BI3p41;  Illm7;  4p  40; 
A  II 19  10;  A  II  25  8.  Die  LU  haben  gleichfalls  eyther  und 
neyther;  in  den  PU  begegnet  einmal  nethir. —  day  M2205E'^; 
midday  All  16  10;  dayes  P415E4;  AI  10  8;  II 15  3;  II 15  5; 
BI4pl22;  7  m  5;  III  8  p  39;  die  archaistische  Form  dawes  ist 
in  der  Prosa  nicht  zu  belegen.  —  fayn  B  IV  4  p  116;  M  2424  E*^; 
die  Nebenform  fawe  ist  nicht  vorhanden.  —  slayn  pp.  M  2290 
E6;  M  2563  E«;  2857  E^;  P  276  E^;  P  838  E*;  P  888  E  Eg  Hl  Cm; 
B II  6  p  27;  II  6  p  48;  die  Form  slawe  kommt  in  der  Prosa  in 
keiner  Hs.  vor.  Auch  den  LU  sind  die  Formen  dawes,  slawe 
fremd.  Das  Wort  fayn  ist  in  den  U  nicht  belegt.  Dagegen 
begegnen  im  Reim  öfter  die  Nebenformen  dawes,  slawe,  fawe. 

2.  Ae.  e  +  g:  eyleth  B  II 1  p  33  C.  ley  imp.  A  II 1  1; 
II  3  8;  II 5  16;  leide  praet.  A  II 40  16.  leyd  pp.  B 1 4  p  216  u.  ö. 
Im  Reim  —  und  zwar  in  allen  Hss.  —  findet  sich  einmal  die 
im  Präs.  lautgerechte  Form  legge  :  ahegge  113/3937.  Die  LU 
haben  nur  leye,  ley  de.  —  leyn  pp.  (sie.  licgan)  P  1004  E^  Cm; 
P  1071  E  Cm.  reyn  M  2276  E^  Pt  Ln ;  B  IV  6  m  22;  reynes 
B III 5  m  2.  —  In  den  Entsprechungen  des  ae.  secgan  ist  in 
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allen  guten  Hss.  der  Diphthong  ei  (cy)  die  Regel;  nur  die 
Hss.  Hl,  Pt,  Cp  bevorzugen  ai  (ay).  1  seye  M  2888E'^  CmLn; 
BI4p2l5;  to  sei/n  P  348  E^  Cm  S  Ln;  seyeth  im^.  ^l  ^i  2S92 
E2  Cm;  seye  3.  prs.  pl.  M  2192  E2  Cm  Ln;  seyd  pp.  P  795  E^  Cm 
S  Ln.  Die  LU  schwanken  zwischen  ei  und  ai.  —  sayles 
B  IV  3  m  1;  II 1  p  74.  —  Auf  ae.  streJit  pp.  wird  zurück- 
gehen: streyJite  pp.  B  III  1  p  3;  streyte  B  III  2  p  2;  streyhte 
A II 26  15.  —  weyere  subst.  A 1 17  16  (von  ae.  wegan).  weighte 
subst.  BI2m22;  B  II  3  p  33;  III  5  p  41;  11p  99;  iveyhtes  B  II 
5  m  24;  III  9  m  31;  daneben  findet  sich  wyU  B  IV  6  p  21  C; 
wyhte  B II 4  m  7  C  (A:  tvey^t);  weylity  adj.  B III  8  p  20.  Auch 
im  Reim  ist  die  Form  wighte  neben  weighte  gut  bezeugt;  LU: 
iveyglit.  Das  Wort  könnte  eine  Bildung  vom  vb.  wegan  sein; 
doch  spricht  die  örtliche  Verteilung  des  Wortes  für  an.  Her- 
kunft (Björkman  S.  257). 

3.  Ae.  e  +  ^:   leyt  subst.  P  954  E  Eg  Pt  Ln   (angl.  leget, 
WS.  lieget).  —  twey  M  2203  E^  Pt.     hiwrey  imp.  M  2330  E^  Pt; 
Uwreying  M2330E4PtLD;    P  645  EEgHl  CmSPt;    im  Reim 
findet  sich  neben  wreye  auch  wrye  :  prye  Tr.  III  225.  —  Als 
an.  Lehnwort  ist  das  vb.  dye  („sterben")  anzusehen,  das  meist 
in  dieser  Form  erscheint:  dye{n)  inf.  M2231E2Pt;  2781  E'^  Pt 
P210E2PtLn;    213E2PtLn;    324  E;    B  III  11p  39;    11p  63 
11  p  74;  dyeth  M  2759  E^  Cm  Pt;  P  227.  472.  569;  B  III 11  p  54 
dye  3.  pl.  prs.  B  III 11  p  80;    II  7  p  102;    dyed  pp.  P  324  E 
diynge  verb.-subst.  M  3074  E^  Cm;   der  Diphthong  findet  sich 
in:  deyde  praet.  P929EHlCmS;  deyen  inf.  B  II 4p  123;  III  5 
p35;   deyinge  B II  3  p  62.     Im   Reim  und   in  den  LU  finden 
sich  gleichfalls  beide  Formen. 

Anmerkung:  Ae.  en  -f  palatalem  c,  g  liegt  vor  in: 
dreynt  pp.  P  364  E3  S  Pt  Ln;  B  I  1  m  18;  I  2  m  1;  IV  7  m  15. 
dreynte  prt.  P  839  E3  S  Pt  Ln.  spraynyd  pp.  B  II  4  p  87  C 
(pp.  von  ae.  sprengan). 

4.  Ae.  ea  -}-  g,  ea  -{-  h  (anglisch  e  -{-  g,  e  -{-  7i:  deyen  inf. 
{sie.  deagian)  B  II  5  m  9;  deyen  prs.pl.  B II  5  m  10;  deyed  pp 
B II 5m  17;  deeyn  inf.  (wohl  Schreibfehler)  BIV6m9C  (A: 
dysen) ;  dagegen  dyen  3.  pl.  prs.  B III  8  m  12.  —  Ae.  eage : 
dafür  schreiben  die  guten  Hss.  nur  eye,  eyen:  M  2182  E^  Cm 
2891  E7;  P  853  E'  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  336  E»  Hl  Cm  S;  B  I  1  p  4 
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1 2  p  3;  II 3  p  29;  IV  7  m  17  und  noch  14  mal;  ferner  A  II  23  29. 
Obwohl  die  Ell.  auch  im  Reim  €ye{n)  schreibt,  sind  die  Reim- 
wörter ausschlielslich  Wörter  auf  -ye,  -yen.  Chaucer  sprach 
also  nur  yen.  In  den  übrigen  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  erscheint  dem- 
entsprechend auch  im  Reim  fast  regelmälsig  yen  in  Hn 
(A-Typus)  und  Hl,  gelegentlich  auch  in  der  guten  Hs.  Dd; 
die  anderen  Hss.  schwanken  stärker,  doch  findet  sich  die 
z-Schreibung  vereinzelt  in  allen.  In  den  U  fehlt  das  Wort.  — 
Ae.  heah :  C.  Tales :  die  vorwiegende  Schreibung  ist  heigh{e) : 
M2306E2;  2443 E^Cp;  3008 E3Cp;  3016 E2Cp;  P153EiHl 
Cp ;  438  E  i  Hl ;  469  E ;  991  E  Cm ;  hjgJie  einmal :  P  454  E  Eg 
HlSPtLn;  der  Comp,  lautet  hyer:  M2679EiPtLn;  P148E2 
Pt  Ln ;  191  E  Eg  Pt  Ln;  483  E2  S  Pt  Ln ;  der  Sup.  hyeste :  P  868 
E2  S  Pt  Ln.  heighnesse  P  190  E  ^  Hl  Cp ;  hynesse  P  336  E  Eg  S ; 
405  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt  Ln.  Boethius  C :  meist  findet  sich  Jieye : 
BI4m8;  5m  19  usw.;  daneben  hye  B  II 6 m 20;  III 6 m 6  usw.; 
das  Verhältnis  von  heye  :  hye  :  heigh  =  9:6:2;  in  der  Hs.  A 
herrscht  heye,  hey^e  fast  ausschlielslich.  Comp.:  hyere  B 1 1  p  12; 
Sup.:  heyeste  B  I  1  p  22;  II  2  p  38;  7  m  12.  —  Astr.:  heye, 
heyer,  heyest  =  2:4:3.  heigh,  heye  steht  in  keinem  sicheren 
Reim  zum  Diphthong  [ai];  die  Ell.  schreibt  im  Reim  auch 
meist  hye.  Chaucer  sprach  sicher  [hye].  In  den  LU  ist  das 
Verhältnis  von  i :  c^  =  13  :  10;  in  den  PU  findet  sich  nur  hie 
und  high  (in  den  PU  begegnet  einmal  die  Schreibung  hiegh  — 
Schriftspr.  S.  72).  —  Aq.  heahdu,  htehöu:  es  findet  sich  nur 
die  Schreibung  heyhte-.  B  I  1  p  3;  IV  1  p  48;  A  I  1  2;  II  3  7; 
II  22  Tit.  u.  ö. ;  die  Reime  erweisen  auch  hier  die  Aussprache 
\l\  —  Ae.  neah,  neh:  auch  hier  wechselt  die  Schreibung  zwischen 
neigh,  ney  und  ny\  der  Diphthong  findet  sich:  B  III  2  p  69  C; 
IV  5  ml;  All  3  45;  II 17  2.  negh:  B  IV6  p  173  C;  B  V  1  p45  C 
(A:  ney)\  die  Schreibung  ny  oder  nigh:  M  2233  E  Dd  Hl  Cm 
SLn;  2566EDdCmPtLn;  2735E2PtLn;  2585  E^  Cm  Pt; 
P  345  E  Eg  Cm  S  und  B  IV  5  m  2  C  (A :  neye).  Im  Reim  kommt 
das  Wort  nicht  vor;  da  aus  der  Schreibung  ey  für  ae.  ea  -}-  g,  h 
nach  den  obigen  Ausführungen  mit  Sicherheit  nichts  zu 
schlielsen  ist,  haben  wir  auch  hier  vielleicht  die  Aussprache 
ny  anzunehmen.  Ae.  nühgehur  :  neighehore  M2966E'';  P  379 
E'';  487  E"?;  512  E^  und  sehr  oft  nur  in  dieser  Schreibung; 
die  Hs.  C  des  B.  schreibt  neysshehour  B II 3  p  23  und  nesshchours 
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B II  7  p  57;  III  2  p  22;  IV  5  p  10;  die  Sehreibung  ssh  soll  wohl 

die  Spirans  [j]  ausdrucken  (A:  ney^hour).  Auf  Grund  des  Ne. 
ist  hier  die  diphthongische  Aussprache  zu  vermuten;  doch 
haben  die  LU  neben  neyhourus  auch  nyehourus;  in  den  übrigen 
U  fehlt  das  Wort. 

An.  Herkunft:  sleyly  A  II  29  14;  slely  A  II  29  13  (wohl 
Schreibfehler);  die  Reime  erweisen  die  Aussprache  slye.  — 
sleighte  M  2386  E^;  P  166  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln;  738  E»  Pt  Ln;  die  Reime 
bezeugen  die  doppelte  Aussprache  [ei]  und  [l]  (:  eighte  (Zahlw.) 
und  myghte  prt.). 

5.  An.  ai,  ei :  areysen  3.  pl.  prs.  B II 6  p  3 ;  areysen  inf. 
B  IV  1  p  48;  areyseth  ß  IV  1  m  7.  greythed  pp.  B  I  4  p  170. 
nayteth  B  1 1  m  16;  nayte  inf.  P  1013  E^  Cm  Hl.  sweyh  subst. 
BI5m3;  II 1  p  81.  wayl  BI6p76;  PSllE^SPtLn;  weylier 
M  2673  El  wailynge  verb.-subst.  P864E7;  hiwaylen  inf.  P  87 
E^;  hiwaille  inf.  P  176  E.  hiweyledest  B  I  6  p  15;  hywaylen 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  2  p  48.  biwayleth  B  II  4  p  63;  IV  3  m  22.  — 
weyve  2.  pl.  prs.  M  2256  E  ^  Hl  Cm  Ln  (an.  veifa  und  afz.  wayfer 
trafen  hier  zusammen,  Björkman  S.  60);  weyue  inf.  2398  E^; 
weyve  imp.  BI7m  11. 

Me.  au 
entspricht: 

1.  Ae.  a  +  g,  a  -\-  w:  dawenyng  A  II  23  8;  dawyng 
All  23  20  (ae.  dagung)\  drawJit  subst.  BIV6p257  (von  ae. 
dragan).  gnawynge  P  605  E^.  cJiirchehawe  P  964  E'';  cJiirche 
Jiawes  P  801  E  l  sawe  subst.  M  2671  E  ^ ;  M  2925  E  i  Hl  Cm  Cp 
Pt  Ln.  —  clawes  pl.  A 1 19  2.  strawed  pp.  P  198  E^  Cp  (vom 
subst.  straw).  —  rawe  adj.  P900E6  (ae.  flekt.  hreaw). 

2.  Ae.  ea,  ce  +  h,  hh:  ae.  sedh,  sceh:  In  den  C.  Tales  er- 
scheint meist  saugh  (so  stets  E)  oder  sawh:  M  2163  E  Cm  Cp  Ln; 
2241EHlCmCpLn;  2236EHlCpLn;  3022E5Ln;  P126E5Ln; 
329E5Ln;  671E3SLn;  einmal  findet  sich  syen  prt.  pl.  M2879EI 
(die  übrigen  Hss.  haben  den  Diphthong  [au]).  Die  Hs.  C  des 
Boethius  (und  meist  auch  A)  schreibt  in  der  Regel  say  resp. 
seie:  BI 1  p31;  2  p  11;  5p3;  II 3p  38;  6p  22;  sayen  pl.  BI4 
p  178;  4p  60;  daneben  auch  sawJi:  BIlp2;  2  m  7:  sawgh  15 
ml9.    Astr.:  saw  II 40  27.    Die  Reime  zeigen  die  Form  say 
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als  Regel;  aber  auch  sy  findet  sich:  sy  :  mercy  571/1381.  Die 
Form  saugh,  saw  steht  nicht  im  Reim,  ist  aber,  wie  ersichtlich, 
gut  bezeugt;  wir  müssen  somit  drei  Formen  für  Chaucer  an- 
nehmen. Die  LU  haben  einmal  sayen  pt.  pL,  sonst  ist  das 
Wort  nicht  belegt.  —  Ae.  Jilcehhan  :  lauglteth  3.  sg.  M2898E'^; 
laughe  inf.  P  651  E";  laughe  coni.  prs.  P  664  E';  laughetJi  B II 1 
mOA  (C:  vac). 

3.  Ae.  ä,  ^  +  M:  awU  BI4pl;  III  10  p  51;  IV  6  p  9; 
7p35C  (A:  meist  oust).  nawht  B II  7  p  79;  III  9  p  125;  VI 
p53;  6p29C;  Ap36;  daneben  findet  sich  nogU  P239EEg 
HlHl^CpLu.  Im  Reim  stehen  beide  Formen,  naught  und 
nogJd  (entsprechend  den  ae.  Formen  näwiht  und  nöwiht).  faivht 
praet.  B  IV7  m  33;  strawgU  pp.  V5  m  2;  ytaught  pp.  M  2701 E^; 
All  91;  diesen  Formen  analog  ist  gebildet:  hawht  All  17  8; 
y-lawht  B IV 2  m  9. 

4.  An.  au  verschiedener  Herkunft:  felaive  P928E4PtLn; 
Uwe  P  125  Es  M  2415.  3041.  —  slawhtre  BI4pl54;  man- 
slaugUre  P  564  E;  793  E;  887  E.  —  ivrawnesse  P  680  E^  S  Pt  Ln; 
wrawful  P  677  E^.  —  laus  adj.  B IV 6 p  93;  lause  pl.  B II 4  m  7; 
dies  Wort  erscheint  sonst  meist  als  Igos;  so  auch  125/4351  im 
Reim  zu  goos  subst. 

Me.  eu 
ist  in   der  Prosa  nur  selten  belegt    Es  entspricht  ae.  eo  +  w 
in:   treive  adj.   P  920  E ";  B II  5  m  2.   —   Ae.  l -]- w  in:   spewe 
M2607  E7;  spewyng  E^Ln  (Cp:  spuyng).  —  Die  LU  schreiben 
trewely,  treuly  und  truly  (vgl.  eow  unter  gu). 

Me.  fw 
entspricht : 

1.  Ae.  ^  -\-  w:  forsleweth  3.  sg.  P685Ei;  slewthe  subst. 
P388EiHlHl2Ln;  slouthe  subst.  (direkt  vom  adj.  slotv  ab- 
geleitet) P688EEgHlS;  lewd  adj.  Ap42. 

2.  Ae.  ea  -\-  tv\  hydewith  B  IV  6  m  23;  fewe  M  2206  E^; 
B  1 5  p  33;  B II  2  p  1  und  öfter,  shewe  inf.  B II  7  p  47;  shewen 
prs.  pl.  A I  20  3;  shewith  ß  II 4  p  107.  Die  LU  schreiben  neben 
häufigem  shewe  einmal  shawe  (nördl).  —  sherewes  pl.  M  2388  E '; 
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shrewes  M  2627  E'';  slirewe  subst.  sing.  A  II  4  32.  shrewede 
folk  B  I  4  p  136.  —  pewes  pl.  B IV3  p  51;  yl)ewecl  pp.  B IV  6 
pl64. 

Me.  QU 
entspricht: 

1.  Ae.  ä  -[•  w:  Jenowen  pp.  B 1 2  m  G;  hnowleche  subst.  B IV 
Im  11;  slough  adj.  P  724  E  (die  andern  Hss.:  slow);  slowh 
B IV  3  p  82.  snow  subst.  BIV5ml9C  (die  Hs.  hat  sonwh). 
sowe  inf.  B  III 1  m  1;  unsowen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  622  E  Ch.  soiile 
M  2303  E^;  B II 4  p  99;  sowie  B II  7  p  106  C;  sowles  B II 4  p  122 
und  öfter;  LU  in  der  Regel  soule,  einnial  saules.  —  throwen 
inf.  P863E7.    An.  ist  lough  M3013E  (die  übrigen  Hss.  Uwe). 

2.  Ae.  ä  -{-  g,  ä  -{-  h:  ae.  ägan:  lautgerecht  entwickelt 
sind:  owen  3.  pl.  prs.  B II 5  p  53;  B III 10  p  41;  der  Präs.-Vokal 
drang  ein  in  das  praet.  oghte  M3033E'';  oughten  P  813  ES 
PtLn;  owte  BI4pl00C;  owhte  B II  6p  65;  V5p65;  daneben 
auch  einmal  awM  B  III  10  p  159  (das  die  Hs.  A  regelmälsig 
hat).  Im  Reim  steht  nur  oughte.  Die  LU  haben  owen  und 
ougJite. 

Ae.  ähwceper  wurde  in  haupttoniger  Entwicklung  zu  oiither, 
im  Nebenton  zu  or\  outher  wliile  M2857E^;  besonders  in  der 
Verbindung  outher- or;  die  von  E  Hn  (Hl)  dem  sonst  üblichen 
either-or  vorgezogen  wird:  P  358  E  ^  Hl  S;  P  451  E  i  Hl;  6S2  E « ; 
908  E  S  Ln;  972  E  S;  1007  E  i  Cm  Hl.  Die  LU  schreiben  (neben 
or)  meist  other  und  othir.  In  den  SU  findet  sich  einmal 
nouther-nor,  in  den  PU  einmal  other- or,  aber  auch  eyther-or, 
neyther-nor. 

3.  Ae.  u  -f  ht.  doghter  P  838  E  (die  übrigen  Hss.  doughter); 
dowgter  B II 4  p  67  C  (A:  dou^tir).  thowt  pp.  B II 7  p  77 ;  thotvght 
subst.  B  II  5  p  96;  B  I  1  p  64;  I  2  m  1.  Ihoivht  pp.  B  III  12 
m33C. 

4.  k^.ü  -\-  w,eo  ■{-  w  —  ö  ■\-  w:  hlowe  3.  sg.  coni.  BII3m9; 
roweres  pl.  BIV3ml6  (ae.  röwan).  eo  +  w\  foure  P  192  E 
CmLn;  1003EHlLnPt;  fourthe  P686ESLn;  P826ECmPt; 
829  El;  daneben  findet  sich  die  Form  ferthe,  die  auch  im  Reim 
vorkommt:  P480E^;  940  ES  Hl  Ln;  B II  7  p  22;  A II  35  4.  Die 
LU  haben  fotire  und  fourthe.    Das  Wort  jowes  (ne.  jaws)  B 1 4 
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p  71  A  (C:  jowwes)  ist  nach  dem  N.  E.  D.  auf  ein  me.  *chowe 
ae.  *ceowe  zurückzuführen;  das  Wort  steht  H.  F.  1786  im  Reim 
auf  clowes,  das  seinerseits  sonst  in  der  Form  clawes  erscheint 
(vgl.  clawes  A  1 19  2).  trowestow  B  1 3  p  16;  trowe  1.  sg.  prs. 
B  I  4  p  117,  I  6  p  9;  III  3  p  42;  trowen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  1  4  p  196; 
troiveth  M  2364  E  <;  B  V  2  p  12.  trowthe  subst.  B  V  6  p  119; 
BIVlmllC.  Die  Nebenform  treutJie  findet  sich  nicht.  LU: 
trowthe. 

Auf  an.  ])öh  geht  zurück  das  häufig  vorkommende  tJiogh 
{aUhotigh,  thowgh,  thotvh,  ])ou^). 


Das  romanische  Element. 
Das  französische  bezw.  anglofranzösische  Element. 

1.   Die  kurzen  Vokale. 

Me.  a 
entspricht: 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  a  in  geschlossener  Silbe  und  in  vortoniger 
Stellung:  almury  (arab.)  A 1 22  4;  a2)alled  pp.  P  723  E2  S  Pt  Ln; 
arch  All 25 11;  arguiste  2.  sg.  prs.  B  V 5  p  56;  aivarded  pp.  P  890 
E";  harrynge  subst.  P417E7;  Utereth  P556E7;  calle  A  1 19  3 
subst.  (ne.  caid),  charietes  pl.  B  V  4  p  63  C ;  chacche  inf  M 
2368  E  (die  übrigen  Hss.:  cacchen)]  Jcachche  inf.  B III  8  m  5;  im 
Reim  findet  sich  einmal  keccJie  :  wrecche  Tr.  III 197.  departen 
inf.  B  IV  6  m  35.  departid  pp.  A  I  21  34.  Schon  in  ae.  Zeit 
wurde  aufgenommen  fals  P796E^;  B  I  5  m  31  u.  ö.  garment 
B I  2  p  19.  grmiayles  pl.  B  III 10  m  9.  harlot  subst.  P  624  E  Eg 
Cm  Pt;  harlottes  P  855  E;  harye  inf.  P171  E '.  maried  pp.  P865; 
ymaried  B  II  4  p  64.  parchemyn  B  V  4  m  9.  parisshe  P  899 
EiLn.  parteners  VQQSE.  quarters  AI ^Q,  m/'/e^  pl.  P  793Ei 
reward  subst.  P  151  E^.  scars  adj.  M2789E2CmCp;  scarsly 
P  1001  E3  S  Ln;  ydolastre  P  749  E^. 

2.  Vortonigem  afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  in  gewissen  Wörtern: 
ascapyn  inf.  B  IV4  p  87;  assaye  inf.  B  V4  p  14;  M  2411  E»  Cp  Ln; 
vnassaycd  B  II  4  p  69 ;  astoned  pp.  P  233  E^  Ln  u.  ö.  astat  subst 
B  in  p  10  A  (C:  estat).    manace  subst.  P  646  E*. 
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3.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  a  vor  ng  +  cons.:  angle  All  4  0; 
angles  A II 37 1.  langelynge  adj.  B III 2  m  1 5.  langlcrie  M  2274 
E^  HlLn;  strangle  inf.  13  I  4  p  169.  strangUn  3.  pl.  prs.  P441 
E^;  strangleth  P  792  E3.    stranglynge  P  1006  E2  Lu. 


Me.  e 
entspricht : 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  vor  langem  und  mehrfachem  Kon- 
sonanten und  in  vortoniger  Stellung:  amendes  M  2936  E''. 
arretteth  3.  sg.  PSSOE^PtLn;  arrette  3.  pl.  prs.  P  1082  E  Hl 
Eg  Pt  Ln ;  aretten  inf.  B II 4  p  9.  assente  inf.  P  482  E  '^.  haptesme 
P  98  E  Hn;  P  340;  335;  980  E  Pt.  Uemished  pp.  B  I  4  p  200. 
hendynge  subst.  P  417  E^  (afz.  hende,  heraldic  term).  dette 
P  252  E^  (nach  Sturmfels  Anglia  VIII  247  wäre  in  diesem 
Wort  für  Ch.  langer  Vokal  anzunehmen),  disseuered  pp.  M  2621 
E7;  disseuere  steht  im  Keim  zu  evere,  nevere;  disseueryd  pp. 
B  III  11  p  49;  mit  ei:  disseyuered  pp.  B  IV3  p  12.  embelif  adj. 
A 1 20  2  (afz.  en  helif).  entremetteth  M  2731  E  i  Hl ;  entremetith 
Bin  12  p  95.  feile  adj.  B II  4  m  5;  feinesse  BI6m7.  genül 
P  838  E 1  Hl  S ;  gentel  B III 6  p  36.  vngentel  B II 4  p  59.  JconteJc 
subst.  B IV4  m  3.  lahel  subst.  A  I  22  1.  level  A  II  38  4  (afz. 
livel).  medle  inf.  B II 5  m  7;  medleth  M  2731  E^;  B III 10  m  11; 
medlynge  B 1 4  p  1 79  C ;  ymedled  pp.  B IV  6  p  182  u.  ö.  mesel  subst. 
P  624  E?-  Cm  S  Ln.  pareelle  A  I  21  49.  rente  subst.  B III 4  p  57. 
renouelle  inf.  M  3035  E^;  renouellen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  1027  E^  S  Pt  Ln. 
reuengen  3.  pl.  B III 4  p  36.  celere  subst.  B  II 2  p  54  C.  sengle 
adj.  P  961  E3  S;  senglely  B IH  9  p  101.  trelle  adj.  B  III 9  m  18. 
venquisshe  3.  pl.  prs.  M2280E7;  venquysse  inf.  P  661  E.  Kürze 
liegt  auch  wohl  vor  in  vessel  subst.  P446E'^  (afz.  vaisselle). 

2.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  +  r,  resp.  a  -\-  r:  marcJiandiseF 777 E^ 
Hl^SPtLn;  B  II  5  m  15.  i?ar/^j^  P  938  E  Cm  Hl  Ln ;  BI2p5; 
II4p54;  V5p48;  parfecciön  BIII10pl3C;  daneben  auch  Formen 
mit  per-:  perfit  P  107  E'^  Cm  Cp  Ln;  P  384  E»  S;  perfyüy  B II  5 
p6;  Apl3.  —  par  aventure  All 23  18;  25  27;  40  6;  perauen- 
ture  M2938E6;  PlOlOEEgS;  BI4pl39C.  pardee  P497E; 
parfeij  P  527  E^  Pt  Ln.   parfourne  inf.  M  2402  E;  2407  E^;  par- 
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fourneä  pp.  M  2990  E ' ;  par  forme  inf.  B 1 4  p  138  C.     per  forme 
3.  8g.  coni.  B  V4  p  151;  performen  inf.  A  p  16. 

3.  Sonstigem  afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  +  r:  cercle  A I  9  4;  II 25  3. 
disserued  pp.  M  2685  E  i  Cp ;  diuers  P  489  E  ß;  ferme  imp.  B 1 5  m  40  C; 
affermed  pt.  M  2240  E3  Cp  Pt  Ln;  affermed  pp.  M  2421  Es  Pt; 
affermen  inf.  B  II  2  p  23;  confermed  pp.  P  842  E'^;  con ferme  imp. 
M2412E3CpLn.  Die  Form  confirme  inf.  findet  sich  BIV7 
p  61  C,  ist  dort  aber  wohl  versehrieben  für  conforme.  —  gerneres 
pl.  B  I  4  p  54.  erren  inf.  B  III  2  p  62.  lanterne  P  1036  E^; 
reherse  inf.  Ap45.  serchen  inf.  M2597E'';  tauerne  P411E''; 
perced  pp.  A  I  3  1.  werre  M  2204  E  ^;  B  III 2  p  27.  referre  1.  sg. 
prs.  BI4pl7;  referren  inf.  BIII2p42C;  referred  pp.  B  III  6 
p  26.     transferred  pp.  B  II  5  p  13. 

4.  Afz.  ie,  anglfr.  e  vor  langem  Konsonanten:  dbregge  inf. 
M2233E2CmCp;  P  243E2  HPCpPt;  ahreggyngeVb^%l^'^^Vi\ 
B  V 1  p  58;  ahriggynge  B  VI  p  57;  im  Reim  steht  dbregge :  egge 
Tr.  IV  133  (vgl.  Konsonantismus),  agreggen  3.  pl.  P  892  E 
Eg  Cm  Pt;  aggreggeth  M  2477  E^;  agreggeden  3.  pl.  pt.  M  2209  E. 
allegged  pp.  B  IV4  p  12. 

Me.  i 
entspricht : 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  i  vor  langem  oder  mehrfachem  Konsonanten 
oder  in  vortoniger  Stellung:  hristlede  adj.  B IV  7  m  39  (afz.  hrusler?). 
chynche  M  2793  E^;  chyngerie  M  2790  E.  diggen  inf.  B  V  5  m  7 
(afz.  diguer).  fychclien  inf.  B II 4  m  9 ;  fychen  inf.  B III 9  m  30 ;  IV 1 
p  47.  fichched  pp.  B  III 11  p  161 ;  IV  2  p  46 ;  yfechched  B  IV  6 
p  79  C.  gynnes  pl.  (von  engin)  B  III  8  m  5.  gyser  subst.  B III 
12  m  29  (afz.  gezier,  juisier;  ne.  giszard),  issest  2.  sg.  prs.  B III 
12  p  119  (afz.  issir).  ynJce  A  II  5  12;  38  11  (afz.  enque).  — 
liJceroiis  B  Uli  "p  19  A  {C:  lylcoros).  (Afz.  leliere,  Nebenform 
m  lechcor),  liJcerousnesse  V  377  E^EgS',  1^  Sb9E^  mynstrals 
P  814  E3.  principulis  (A:  principles)  B  V  3  m  29.  priuee  M 
2911E1;  2918E«;  407E3SLn;  jprywe  BII3p48;  die  Schreibung 
prevey  findet  sich  BIV3p77C.  priuely  P1034E7.  —  spirit 
A II 4  38.    symplely  B  IV  2  p  145, 
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Me.  0 

entspricht : 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  p  vor  mehrfacher  Konsonanz  aiifser  st  ch,  und 
in  vortoniger  Stellung:  amonesteth  3.  sg.  P  76  E^  Cp  Ln;  apostle 
M  2630  E  2  Ln.  lordels  pl.  P  885  E  3  S  Pt  Ln.  cofre  P  749  E  Hl  2  S. 
concord  P  642  E  Cm.  discord  B  V3  m  7  C.  enforme  inf.  M  2305 
El  enformedest  B 1 4  p  15  C.  enformed  pp.  B  I  4  p  189;  3  p  43. 
conforme  1.  sg.  prs.  M  2967  E.  performe  3.  sg.  coni.  B  V4  p  151; 
performen  inf.  Apl6;  die  Ell.  schreibt  dafür  regelmäfsig 
parfourne  M  2402.  2407.  2990;  P  807.  forgen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  554 
E6  (Pt:  foorgen).  Jwchepot  M  2447  E  ^  Dd  Cm;  misericorde  P  804. 
monstre  B  I  4  p  140;  monstres  B  IV  1  p  29.  opposit  A  II  6  9. 
ordre  A  II 6  10;  ordyr  B  III  9  p  2  C.  porche  subst.  B  V  4  m  1. 
robben  inf.  P758E7;  pMlosophre  B II  7  p  89;  P650E^;  philo- 
sofre  A  p  5.  scorne  1.  prs.  pl.  B I  3  p  57  A.  scorneres  M  2519 
E2  Cm;  P  636  El  Cm.     torment  subst.  B  1 4  p  219. 

Me.  u  (seltener  ü) 
entspricht : 

1.  Anglfr.  IC  (vi.  0)  vor  mehrfacher  Konsonanz  aulser  vor 
r-Verbiudungen,  und  agn.  ii  in  vortoniger  Stellung:  astoned 
pp.  P233E2H12CpPtLn;  BIlp57;  IIIlp3;  IV3p82;  5m23; 
IV 6p  154;  astoninge  BI2p9;  einmal  die  Form  mit  i:  asto- 
nyenye  B  IV  5  p  21.  combryd  pp.  B  III  10  m  6.  corumpe  inf. 
B III 11  p  40;  corompen  3.  pl.  prs.  B III 11  p  103;  corrumped  pp. 
P  819  El  Cm;  Icoromped  pp.  ß  V  2  p  17  C.  furrynge  subst 
P418E7.  discoimfited  B  II 1  m  7  (A:  discomfited).  glotonous 
BI6m9.  ^^o^o;^2/e  P818E2Ln;  P824E2Ln.  wörri/  BI3plO; 
norye  III  9  p  119.  plomet  subst.  A  II  23  15;  plom-rewle  All 
38  6.  [molceren  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  5  p  11 ;  moJcereres  pl.  B  II  5  p  11  C 
unsicherer  Herkunft,  Skeat  führt  afz.  mucier  an.]  Kürze  lag 
wohl  schon  vor  in  dem  Wort:  nombre  M2489  E^HlCp  PtLn; 
P  1004  E3  S  Pt  Ln;  nombre  A  p  9;  A I  8  4;  A 1 21 4  u.  ö.  in  dieser 
Schreibung.  Die  02^ -Schreibung  findet  sich:  noiimbyr  B  1 2  m  10; 
nowmbre  A  II 17  7;  A  II  29  8;  A  p  2.  Wie  weitere  Beispiele 
zeigen  (s.  sub  2  und  3),  wurde  die  Schreibung  ou  auch  in  anderen 
Fällen  beibehalten,  wo  sicher  schon  Kürze  eingetreten  war. 
sodeyn  B II 3  p  55 ;  IV  6  p  18.    somme  subst.  B 1 4  p  101 ;  III 8  p  40. 
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Strompetes  pl.  B  1 1  p  34  C  (A:  strumpetis).  trompe  P  160  E '  Cp. 
volontarie  B  V  4  p  29.  yvory  B  I  5  p  28  (afz.  ivurie).  suffryn 
inf.  B I  5  m  3 ;  suffred  pp.  B  1 1  p  34.    souereyn  B  IV  5  m  2. 

Kürze  liegt  auch  vor  in:  gruchcliyng  subst.  P  499  E^  S  Pt  Ln. 
hussM  P  1036  E2  Cm  Pt  Ln  (anglfr.  housselle). 

2.  Anglfr.  u  (vi.  o)  vor  r -Verbindungen  im  Haupt-  und  Neben- 
ton: curteis  P  246  El  desturbith  B  III  10  p  111;  AI2  2; 
distorhed  pp.  B  III  1  p  27 ;  B  I  4  p  104  C.  destoiirheth  P  576 
E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt.  destourben  3.  pl.  prs.  P  1057  E^  S  Ln.  destourbed 
P  890  E  Eg  Hl.  Nach  Sturmfels  liegt  hier  Kürze  vor,  nach  Behrens 
ist  schwankende  Quantität  anzunehmen,  sturdy  adj.  B  III  2  m  8. 
honourable  B IV  6  p  191;  III  4  p  48.  Für  das  afz.  resp.  ae.  vb. 
turnen,  tornen  habe  ich  35  Belege;  die  Schreibung  o,  u,  ou 
steht  im  Verhältnis  wie  16  :  15  :  4;  nur  im  Compositum  steht  ou: 
retournith  P 138  E  Eg.  retotirne  inf.  P  871  E  Eg  Hl  Pt;  retourned 
praet.  M  2960  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln;  P  701  E2  S  Pt;  daneben  ebenso 
häuüg  retorne.  purpre  B  lY  2  m  3 ;  II  5  m  11.  purpos  M.  2213 
E\  purposed  pp.  B  III  2  p  52.  pursue  inf.  P  355  E.  purswedest 
B  n  1  p  21  c. 

3.  Anglfr.  u  (vi.  o)  in  der  Vorsilbe  con- :  conforten  3.  pl.  prs. 
B  I  1  m  8;  conforted  pp.  A  II  4  29;  reconforte  inf.  M  2168  E^; 
comf orten  inf.  B II 3  p  11.  counfort  subst.  B II 4  p  41  C.  cotm- 
forted  B  III  3  p  67  C.  compleynte  subst.  B  I  1  p  2;  compleynt 
B  II  3  p  4;  P  373  E  Eg  Hl  Cm;  Ikountynued  B  V  5  m  3  (A: 
contynued).  conqueren  3.  pl.  prs.  P  765  E''.  conseil  subst. 
M  3062  El  Ln;  P  645.  978.  1030.  conseyle  1.  sg.  prs.  B  V  5  p  62. 
conseiled  praet.  P  126  E^  Cm.  conseillyng  M  2192  E^  Cm  Ln. 
conseillours  M  2413  E  ^  Cm.  counseüler  B  I  4  p  68  A  (C :  con- 
soler);  doch  liegen  hier  z.  T.  auch  Längen  vor.  com- 
paignye,  companye  sehr  oft  (vgl.  unter  ai  weiter  unten). 
custumes  pl.  P  567  E»  S  Pt  Ln;  752  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt.  Wenn  das 
Wort  auf  der  ersten  Silbe  betont  wurde,  wie  die  Schreibung 
customes  in  Cm  Ch  HP  Ln  wahrscheinlich  macht  und  wie  aus 
allgemeinen  Gründen  anzunehmen  ist,  so  ist  auch  das  zweite  u 
hierher  zu  ziehen,  coueyten  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  7  m  6 ;  coueytip 
B  IV  6  m  9.  coueiteden  B  II  6  p  10.  —  Doch  wird  Länge  an- 
zunehmen sein  in  dem  Präfix  countre :  countrefeten  inf.  B  V  6 
p  50;  coimtrewaite  3,  sg.  coni.  prs.  P  1005  E^  Pt.    Hier  sei  auch 
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das  Wort  contree  aufgeführt,  das  12  mal  in  dieser  Schreibung 
belegt  ist;  einmal  erscheint  cuntrey  A  II  26  8;  je  1  mal  coun- 
tray  A  11  22  Tit.  und  contreyes  B  II  7  m  3. 

Me.  ü 
entspricht : 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  ü  vor  mehrfacher  Konsonanz  und  im 
Vorton.  In  einigen  der  zu  nennenden  Wörter  wurde  vielleicht  u 
gesprochen;  eine  Entscheidung  läfst  sich  schwer  treffen. 

crueel  M  2199  E^;  M  2837  E;  3026  E;  crwel  B  II  Im  5; 
cruwel  B  I  1  m  15  C;  II  7  m  20 ;  crewel  II  2  m  10  C.  emhussJie- 
mentz  M  2509  E  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln.  hurt  pp.  M2859E7;  von  diesem 
vb.  findet  sich  das  praet.  herte  im  Reim  zu  lierte  subst.  D.  Bl. 
25/883.  hurtelyn  inf.  B  II  1  p  19;  hurtelith  B  V  4  m  36  (vom 
vorigen  vb.  abgeleitet),  musculis  B  V  5  p  21  (A:  muscles). 
pupllisen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  III  11  p  91  (afz.  puplier).  pur  gyn  3.  pl. 
P  428  E^ ;  Studie  imp.  M  2677  E2  (Cm  Pt  Ln :  stodye).  studieden 
B  I  4  p  22.  tumolte  B  I  3  p  55  C  (A :  tumuUe).  uneschwaUy 
B  V  3  p  86.  —  Das  Präfix  suh-  wurde  vielleicht  [suh]  ge- 
sprochen :  suhget  P  264  E  ^  Cp ;  suhgyt  B  II  5  p  20 ;  subgyd 
B  III  2  p  77  C.  suffiseth  B  II  1  p  61.  Kurzes  ü  oder  u  ist 
ferner  anzusetzen  in:  iuggeth  3.  sg.  M  2221  E^  Pt;  luggement 
P161ECpPt;  P337EPtLn;  daneben  auch  die  einfache 
Schreibung:  lugement  B  IV  2  p  97;  V  5  p  61;  5  p  48. 


2.    Die  langen  Vokale. 

Me.  ä 

entspricht : 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  a  in  offener  Silbe  und  vor  einfachem  aus- 
lautenden Konsonanten :  ahlynge  B  III  9  m  24.  arraced  pp.  B 1 3 
p  30;  V  1  m  9 ;  aualen  3.  pl.  prs.  B IV  6  m  19.  Jcaves  B I  3  m  9. 
cJiace  inf.  P355E7;  chacen  3.  pl.  P526E7.  purchacen  M  2870 
El  Hl  Cp.  creiiace  P  363  E.  Ms  A  II  3  2.  dehaat  M  2867  E^ 
Hl.  embracen  inf.  B  V  6  p  15 ;  6  p  202.  enlaced  pp.  B  V  1  p  5. 
escapyd  pp.  B  V  6  p  30 ;  ascapyn  3.  pl.  prs.  B I V  4  p  87.  faaden 
inf.  B IV  3  p  17.  Fehruare  A 1 10  2 ;  daneben  Feuerer  A  1 10  12. 
grapes  B  I  2  m  18.    haleth  B  II 8  p  22.    haled  pp.  B III 2  m  22. 
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laniiare  A  I  10  2.  laper  P  89  E^;  manace  subst.  P  646  E^. 
maat  B  II 4  p  28  A  (C:  maad).  paale  B  I  5  m  6.  palynge  subst. 
P417E^  (adorning  with  heraldic  pales).  papir  P  445  Ei  S  Hl 
(schon  im  ae.  aufgenommen).  Das  Wort  erscheint  als  papeer 
im  Reim  zu  heer  553/763.  solas  subst.  P  206  Ei  Cm;  P  740  E  Hl. 
plate  subst.  AI31.  save  adv.  All  17  26;  god  save  the  Jcyng 
A  p  38.  Senat  B 1 4  p  175.  traas  subst.  B  V  5  m  3  C.  —  (Wörter 
auf  -arte,  -aire  s.  unter  „Suffixe"  w.  u.) 

Länge  und  in  einigen  Fällen  auch  Kürze  liegt  vor  in:  chaast 
adj.  P  946  E  Eg  Pt;  P  430  E.  chast  B  II  4  p  63  A  (C:  caste)\ 
haste  imp.  M2242E3CpLn;  lache  adj.  B IV  3  p  82.  passe  inf. 
A 1 17  9;  passe  3.  sg.  coni.  A  II  4  16;  apassed  pp.  B  II  5  p  22. 
paas  pl.  BI4pl73.  trespas  subst.  P1016EHlLn;  trespased 
pp.  P  992  El  Cm  S  Pt;  ytrespassed  M  2609  E^;  tasten  3.  pl.  prs. 
B III 1  p  20.    wast  subst.  P  445  E4;  P  813  E  Hl  Cm  Ln. 


Me.  \au\  =  anglfr.  au 
=  afz.  a  vor  gedecktem  Nasal. 

Die  Schreibung  wechselt  regellos  zwischen  a  und  au. 
Beispiele :  dbaundoneth  3.  sg.  M  2767  E ;  P  694  E  i ;  ahawndone 
3.  pl.  prs.  P  874  E 1  Ln.  aungels  P  279  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  Cp  Pt.  angeles 
B  V  5  p  14.  auncestris  B III  6  p  30.  hraunches  P 114  E^.  branches 
P  728  E  S.  chaumbyr  B  I  4  p  190.  chaungen  inf.  M  2246  E^. 
chaungeahle  B II 4  p  110.  comaundement  B 1 4  p  186.  comaund- 
mentz  F7S0E''.  comandement  1^  Sl8ELn.  comandeth  M.30il 
El  Ln.  comanded  praet.  P  844  E  Ln.  comanden  prs.  pl.  M. 
2662  E 1.  daunten  inf.  B III  5  m  1.  demaundes  B  I  6  p  2.  en- 
haunceth  3.  sg.  P  735  E^;  enhansen  inf.  B  V5  p  44.  enhanse 
prs.  pl.  B  V  5  p  67.  ensaumple  findet  sich  mit  au:  B I  3  m  3  C ; 
III  5p  4;  4pl01C;  mit  a:  P  927  EHIS  PtLn;  AI  21  25;  All 
25  17;  samples  A II 40  4.  flammbe  B  II 6  p  5;  flambe  P  353  E; 
flamhes  B II  3  m  3.  gyaunt  B IV  7  m  36  (A:  geaunt).  ygraunted 
M  2180  E7.  graunted  praet.  B  V  6  p  42.  haunten  3.  pl.  prs.  P 
780  E^;  P885  E«;  haunted  pp.  B  I  3  p  5.  penitäncer  P  1008 
E2  Pt.  plaunted  pp.  B  I  4  p  182.  remnaunt  B  III 10  p  152  C; 
B II 4  p  77  C ;  remenaunt  P  303  E ;  A II  25  13.  remenant  P  259 
E 1  Ln;  A 1 4  5;  II 10  9;  1 2110;  21  26.    seruant  P  961  E  Eg  Hl 
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Ln.  staunclien  3.  pl.  prs.  B III  3  p  ^^,  vnstaunchahle  B II  7  p  78. 
stanched  B II  2  p  34  C;  straunge  B II  5  p  50.  stränge  A  II19  4. 
strangenesse  P  414  E^  S  Ld.    tiraunt  ß  1 4  m  12. 

Me.  geschlossenes  e 
entspricht : 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  aus  vi.  a:  Nur  'wenige  Fälle: 
apperen  inf.  BI3m7;  appeered  praet.  M2165E3PtLn;  da- 
neben die  Schreibung  mit  ie:  appieren  inf.  M3064E^;  apierith 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  V  6  p  170.  eher  M  2640  E  i  Hl  Cm.  der  B IV  2  p  25. 
degres  A 1 16  3. 

2.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  <  lat.  e  im  Silbenauslaut :  Es  sind 
meist  gelehrte  Wörter:  alyene  inf.  B  I  6  p  43.  exceden  inf. 
B  V  5  p  46.  perseuere  P  1070  E  Eg  Cm  S  Pt.  planete  A 1 21  44 
u.  0.  im  Astr.  quiete  B III 10  m  4;  II 4  m  11.  riet  A II  27  4  (lat. 
rete)  A II 40  26  u.  ö.  im  Astr.  Die  Schreibung  ie  wird  rein 
graphisch  für  langes  e  sein),  spere  subst.  (spliere)  AI  17  28; 
speres  B  1 2  m  9.  —  clarree  B  II 5  m  6 ;  secre  subst.  B 1 4  p  161. 

3.  Afz.  ie  =  anglfr.  e:  Die  Schreibung  ie  findet  sich  auch 
in  den  besten  Hss.  recht  häufig.  Es  sind  im  Folgenden  bei 
den  einzelnen  Wörtern  immer  erst  die  ze- Schreibungen,  dann 
die  e-Schreibungen  aufgeführt: 

acheved  pp.  B  I  4  p  141.  anientissed  pp.  M  2438  E^  Cp. 
Chief  P  387  E  4 ;  P  893  E  Eg ;  B III 10  p  138.  chef  B  III 10  p  124. 
chiere  M  2377  E;  P  737  E;  cheere  B 1 1  m  19;  1 5  p  2;  II 1  m  7; 
cheeres  B  II  3  m  3.  —  especes  pl.  P  448  Ei  Cm;  spece  P  824  E 
Cm;  BV4p  113;  P83E;  P  102  Ei;  411  Ei;  828  E  Cm  (die 
übrigen  Hss.  schreiben  alle  spices).  fiehle  M2355E2Ln; 
P  730  E;  970  E;  1078  E  (die  übrigen  Hss.:  fehle),  fehle  P  690 
E7;  feehle  B  I  4  p  42;  fehle  B  III  2  p  73;  fehelere  III  3  p  47; 
9  p  43;  fehlere  IH  9  p  20.  fiehlesse  P  913  E;  fehlesse  B  III  8 
p35C.  feerse  adj.  B  IV  7  m  14  C.  —  grief  M2735E3Cp; 
greued  pp.  M  2935  El  greveth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  I  4  p  212;  grevous 
M2189E7;  greuos  B  I  4  p  36  C;  grevosly  B  1 1  p  45  C.  — 
meschief  M  2163  E  7 ;  P  810  E  Eg  Hl  Pt ;  meschef  B II 4  p  18  C.  — 
Composita  von  afz.  querre:  requeren  inf.  M 2927  E ■^;  B III 10 p  166; 
requeren,  3.  pl.  prs.  M  2873  E^  Cp  Ln;   requer  est  B  IV  1  m  25; 
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requered  pp.  B  III  10  p  154;  10  p  175;  11p  13;  12  p  130; 
requerahle  B II  6  p  20.  —  requireth  M2346E';  M  2444  E 2  Cm 
Cp  Pt  Ln;  P  376  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln.  P  436  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln. 
B  III  9  p  3;  required  pp.  B  III  10  p  161;  10  p  171.  requyren 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  III  11  p  151;  requirynge  M  2962  E  Hl  Cm  Cp  Ln. 
Das  Verhältnis  von  e  zu  i  ist  also  9:9;  in  den  C.  Tales  tiber- 
wiegt require,  im  Boethius  requere.  Im  Reim  begegnet  nur 
die  Form  requere,  das  mit  offenem  und  geschlossenem  e  reimt. 
—  enqtiere  inf.  2262  Es  Cp  Pt  Ln.  B  III 10  p  5;  M  2546  E»  Cp  Pt. 
enquere  imp.  M2501  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln.  Auch  dieses  Wort  findet 
sich  im  Reim  mit  offenem  und  geschlossenem  e.  peces  pl. 
B  I  1  p  28;  V 4  p  114.  releeue  inf.  M  2680  E2  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln; 
releued  pp.  P  945  E^  S  Pt  Ln.  sege  subst.  B 1 4  p  183;  hiseged 
pp.  M2289E6. 

Composita  von  -teneo :  appertienen  3.  pl.  prs.  B III 4  p  25 ; 
apartienith  B  III 12  m  43 ;  V  4  p  33 ;  5  p  28 ;  apperteneth  M  2659 
E^CmCpPtLn;  M2171E2;  P485E2CmPt;  78L  817.  912. 
1044;  BI4pl25;  appertenen  3.  pl.  prs.  P432EiSLn;  P  1050 
E  Eg  Ln ;  apertenyng  A  p  9.  —  contienen  inf.  A  p  53  und  noch 
7  mal  im  Astr. ;  contienen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  IV  2  p  139 ;  contieneth 
BV4pll9C;  contenyth  3.  sg.  prs.  B III  10  p  118;  contyned 
B  I  5  p  22 ;  conteyneth  B  III  2  p  9.  —  mayntene  inf.  M  2840  El 
susteene  inf.  M  2654  E  2  Cm  Cp ;  M  2939  E  "^  Cm  Cp ;  P  611  E  2  Cm 
S  Pt;  sustenyd  pp.  B III 11  p  126;  IV  4  p  155;  7  p  13;  V  4  p  52  C; 
susteyne  inf.  B  11 2  p  14  C. 

Zu  nennen  ist  noch  entierly  P  675  E^  Cm  Pt;  P  1007  E2  Cm; 
Hl  schreibt  enterely;  demnach  wurde  noch  e  gesprochen. 

Die  Wörter  auf  -ere  (afz.  ier  =  anglfr.  e)  sind  S.  64  auf- 
geführt unter  den  rom.  Suffixen. 

4.  Afz.  ue  =  anglfr.  e  aus  vi.  p  in  offener  Silbe:  Die 
Schreibung  schwankt  zwischen  e  und  oe.  Die  Aussprache  war 
meist  e,  doch  dringt  in  den  Verben  meve,  preve  schon  das  0 
der  endungsbetonten  Formen  ein: 

moeue  inf.  M  2218  E^ Hl;  2839  Ei  Cp;  BI4m9.  moeue 
3.  sg.  coni.  A  II  35  5.  moeveth  3.  sg.  prs.  All  25  11;  die 
Schreibung  oe  findet  sich  in  E,  C  und  Astr.  noch  11  mal; 
ferner  in  moehle  adj.  A 1 21  47 ;  moeuable  B  IV  6  p  72;  A 1 17  28. 
0:  moveth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  I  5  p  26;  amoved  pp.  B  1 1  p  33.    e:  remeue 
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imp.  All 2  2;  514.  Die  Formen  remwed  pp.  Bl4pl72C; 
remiven  B  II 6  p  34  sind  Ch.  wohl  fremd. 

poeple  B 1 1  p  44  C;  I  5  m  34:  1 3  p  24;  1 4  p  214;  IV  1  m  30; 
A II  26  14.  peple  M2291  E^  Cm  Ln;  2366  E^  Ln;  2433  E2CmLn; 
P  257.  408;  peepU  B II 3  p  37  C. 

repreue  inf.  M  2714  E*  Pt;  M  2222  E^  Pt;  repreue  2.  pl.  prs. 
E^CmPt;  preued  pp.  M  2263  E^  Cm;  2304  E 2  Cm;  repreued 
P623EEgCm;  repreuynges  P556E*;  preue  subst.  A  II  23  tit. 
repreues  pl.  P  258  E2  Cm  Cp  Pt;  repreue  subst.  M  2413  E  Dd  Cm 
Pt.  repreuable  P  431  E  Eg  Hl;  einmal  die  Schreibung  oe: 
proeueth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  II 1  m  11;  0- Schreibungen:  approue  1.  sg. 
prs.  B III  7  p  17;  approuest  B II 1  p  44;  proved  pp.  B  II  4  p  121; 
III  10  p  84;  reproued  pp.  B  II  6  p  80;  approued  M  2345  Ei  Hl 
Cp  Pt ;  M  2401  E '  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln  Hl ;  to  proue  A II 23  24  und  noch 
5  mal  im  Astr.  belegt. 

Kurzes  u  wurde  gesprochen  in  couere  inf.  P  984  E  Hl  Cm  S ; 
B  II 8  m  9 ;  das  Simplex  ist  noch  10  mal  in  dieser  Schreibung 
belegt ;  ferner :  discovere  inf.  B  I  4  p  4 ;  descovereth  3.  sg.  prs. 
B I  3  m  10;  discouered  3.  sg.  praet.  M  2903  E^  Cp  Ln;  recoeueringe 
subst.  B 1 6  p  55  C;  uncouered  P  631  pp.  E^  S  Ln.  Im  Reim  findet 
sich  Jcevere  inf. :  fevere  Tr.  1 910;  dieses  geht  nach  ten  Brink  auf 
cuevre  zurück,  während  das  kurze  (nach  ten  Brink  „schwebende") 
covre  „aus  späterem  cuvre,  covre^  zu  erklären  ist. 

Kurzes  e  liegt  vor  in  feffedest  B  II 3  p  44  (anglfr.  feoffer). 

.  ,  ^  Me.  offenes  e 

entspricht : 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -el  aus  -alem  in  Wörtern  wie  temporeel 
usw.  (s.  rom.  Suffixe  S.  65) ;  ferner  afz.  -ien  aus  -ianum ;  durch 
die  Reime  wird  hier  die  Länge  bezeugt;  in  der  täglichen 
Rede  aber  hatte  das  Suffix  kaum  noch  den  Ton.  Die  Prosa 
bietet  folgende  Fälle:  surgien  M  2201  E^  Cp  Pt;  musiciens 
B  II  6  p  68;  payens  P  699  E^;  A II  4  35.     arabiens  A  1 10  5. 

2.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  vor  5^,  ss,  ch:  Die  Wörter  dieser 
Kategorie  haben  nach  Sturmfels  (VIII 245)  schwebende  Quantität 
oder  vollständige  Länge,  wo  das  Ne.  diese  bezeugt.  Doch  sind 
mit  Morsbach  entweder  Kürzen  oder  Längen  anzunehmen,  die 
aber  nicht  in  allen  Fällen  für  das  Me.  deutlich  geschieden 
werden  können. 
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a)  vor  5^: 

aresten  inf.  BIIlpSl;  heest  BI6p48C;  BV4pl38; 
best  IV  3  p  88  C;  heestes  A  I  21  39;  bestes  A  I  21  36.  feeste 
P  701  E  Pt ;  P  996  E  Eg  Pt.     tempest  B II 4  p  39. 

b)  vor  ss: 

cese  BI4pllO;  IV5m26C;  cesith  3.  sg.  prs.  V  6  p  56. 
cesen  3.  pl.  prs.  V  6  p  146 ;  dagegen :  cesse  3.  pl.  prs.  P  601  E  i 
HlPt.  lees  subst.  P387E3  (afz.  lesse).  —  pressen  inf.  BIVl 
m  17 ;  pressen  3.  pl.  prs.  B IV  5  p  15 ;  in  diesem  vb.  wird  Kürze 
anzusetzen  sein,  während  für  das  subst.  die  Länge  sicher 
bezeugt  ist. 

c)  vor  ch: 

entechcJied  pp.  B  IV  3  p  47  (afz.  entechier) ;  der  Vokal  war 
wohl  kurz.  lecJierie  P  346  Eß;  P  388  E«.  —  Auch  in  dem  Wort 
qiierele  P  618  E  wird  Länge  anzunehmen  sein,  falls  das  Wort 
auf  der  zweiten  Silbe  betont  wurde  (afz.  querele,  querelle). 

3.  Anglfr.  ^  entstanden  durch  Monophthongierung  von  afz.  ei 
oder  ai:  egre  adj.  M2367E3CpLn;  P117E3Ln.  Mannigfaltig 
ist  die  Schreibung  in  dem  Wort  encreesen;  es  finden  sich  ees, 
es,  eesc,  eess  und  ess:  encreesen  3.  pl.  prs.  M2930E;  P  321  E; 
P  350  E;  encreeseth  3.  sg.  prs.  P  498  E;  —  encresith  3.  sg.  prs. 
B IV  5  p  20;  disencresith  B  V  6  p  53.  encresed  pp.  B III  6  p  11 ;  — 
encreescen  inf  M  2355  E;  encreesceth  3.  sg.  prs.  M2477E;  — 
encreesseth  3.  sg.  prs.  P  970  E.  —  euer  essen  inf.  M  2776  E^; 
encresseth  3.  sg.  prs.  A 1 21  44.  Durch  den  Reim  wird  die 
Länge  bezeugt  im  subst.  encrees  B  I  4  p  202 ;  IV  7  p  60. 
defeted  pp.  B  II 1  p  7  C;  forfeted  pt.  P  273  Ei  Hl  Cm  Cp.  refet 
pp.  BlV6p57A  (C:  refect).  surfeet  subst.  P  913  E  Cm.  ese 
subst.  P835E2SLn;  P951EEgCmLn;  disese  subst  M2906 
E^CmCpPtLn;  mysese  P  806  E  S.  mysesed  pp.  P  806  E  Cm. 
miseyses  B  1 4  p  48.  Im  Reim  steht  ese  und  einmal  eyse  :  reyse 
inf  396/2102.  —  freele  P  1078  E;  B  II  6  p  27  C;  II  8  p  16  C; 
III 10  p  23  C;  freletee  P  449  E i;  freienesse  B IV  2  p  12  C.  meene 
P  990  E  Cm  S;  B  III  9  m  18;  IV  7  p  69;  7  p  71 ;  A  II 7  14.  pees 
M2339E^;  P  773  E^;  appeseth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  3050  E  Cp  Ln. 
peysyhle  B  III 9  m  33.  plesen  inf.  P  932  E  Eg  Cm  Pt  Ln.  pleten 
inf.  BII2pl;  pletynges  B  III  3  p  49;  vnpleyten  inf.  B  II  8  p  7; 
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unpleyteth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  V  4  m  15.  real  adj.  B 1 4  p  105.  resons 
B  III  12  p  101  A  (C:  reasons).  releessed  pp.  P582E;  relessed 
praet.  P  809  E^  Hl  Ln.  relesse  inf.  P  810  Ei  Hl.  subdeJcne 
P  891  E.     tretis  A  p  4;  p  15.    retretUh  ß  V  3  m  36  (lat.  retractat). 

.  ,  Me.  l 

entspricht : 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  i  in  offener  Silbe  oder  vor  einfachem  ausl. 
Konsonanten:  atyr  subst.  P  480  E^;  higyled  pp.  B  I  6  m  4;  hryge 
subst.  M  2872  Ei  covines  pl.  B  1 4  p  220.  criles  B III  8  m  8  A. 
delices  B  III  2  p  81.  delye  adj.  B  I  1  p  14  (lat.  tenuissimis). 
descryved  pp.  A 1 17  1.  despyse  inf.  B  I  3  p  49.  despit  P  189 
El  Hl  Cm.  enticed  pt.  P  584  E2.  fige  P  330  Ei  Hl  Cp  Pt  Ln. 
fyn  B III 11  p  170.  gtße  subst.  B III  3  p  50.  gyse  B IH  3  p  62. 
palis  B  I  3  p  56;  5  p  22;  6  p  28;  II  4  m  12.  prys  B  I  5  p  30; 
III  4  p  63;  prise  P  355  E  ^  Hl  S  Pt  Ln.  quite  adj.  B  V  6  p  209  C; 
ravynes  pl.  B  I  4  p  51  A.  revyled  pp.  P  623  E^.  replie  inf. 
M  2426  E3  Pt.  sire  M  2843  E».  squyres  A  1 12  2  (afz.  esquierre). 
stamyn  P  1052  E^.  tyren  inf.  B  III 12  m  30.  vyl  adj.  BIII9 
p74.    vyne  P  636  El 

2.  Afz.  bezw.  ang'lfr.  i  vor  mouilliertem  l,  n:  pilen  3.  pl. 
prs.  P  767  El  Hl  HP  Pt;  Aprüle  A  I  10  10;  daneben  Äprile 
A  I  10  3.  Juille  A  I  10  12.  —  assigned  pp.  B  I  4  p  90.  digne 
P115E7;  B II 4  p  106. 

Me.  geschlossenes  ö 
findet  sich  nur  in  wenigen  Wörtern:  fool  adj.  B  I  2  m  22  C; 
fooles  M2448E'ipt;  im  Reim  steht  das  Wort  mit  offenem  und 
geschlossenem  Laut.  —  moedes  pl.  B  II  1  p  32  (lat.  modos). 
persone  M  2223  E  ^,  das  auch  beide  Qualitäten  hat.  poiire 
M2607EDdCm;  2749  E;  P  199  E;  P  373  Ei;  pouere  M  2794 
ECp.  poore  BI4p42C;  II  5  p  23;  IV  5  p  5.  Im  Reim  ist 
der  Vokal  offen  und  geschlossen. 

Me.  offenes  ö. 
1.   Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  o,  das  auf  lat.  au  zurückgeht:  cloos  adj. 
M2336E5;  c?05  subst.  BI5p22.    dö^eo^  pp.  B  I  3  m  10.    dosen 
inf.  B II  4  p  26.    Zoo5  subst.  M  2834  E ^  Pt.   restore  inf .  U  2300  E' ; 
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restooreä  P  870  E;  warnestore  inf.  M  2487  El  tresor  P747E; 
P  805  E  Hl  Cm;  mit  Suffixvertauschung  tresour  M2351EHlCp 
PtLn;  tresor ie  P  893  E  Eg. 

2.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  o  in  offener  Silbe  vor  st  und  ch :  glose 
subst.  BI4p207C;  glosinge  B II 3p 45;  renomed  pp.  B III 2p 76; 
4  p  14;  revoJce  1.  sg.  prs.  P  1085  El  —  costes  pl.  A 1 19  6;  oost 
BI3p48;  oostes  IV 4m  11;  oostesse  IV 3m  16;  provost  BI4 
p  43.  —  röche  B 1 7  m  9.  Für  nordfz.  hoche  findet  sich  hoch 
Bin 4p 9;  für  das  entsprechende  zentralfz.  boce  steht  boce 
P  423  E3  S  Ln;  beide  Formen  wurden  wohl  mit  Kürze  gesprochen 
(vgl.  ne.  botch  und  boss). 

3.  Anglfr.  -orie  für  zentralfz.  -oire :  glorye  B II  7  m  1 ;  goye 
B  V  6  p  22  (in  beiden  Hss.  verschrieben),  introductorie  A  p  68. 
memorie  P453E'';  B  I  6  p  32.  meritorie  adj.  P831E';  victorie 
M  2378  E4  Ln;  2537  E^  Pt  Ln;  B 1 3  p  20. 

Me.  ü,  geschr.  ow,  ou 
entspricht  anglfr.  o,  u,  ou: 

a)  vor  r: 

adowrynge  P  682  Ei  PtLn;  fiour  P288Es  flotvrith  3.  sg. 
prs.  B  IV  1  p  19.  houre  A II  36  4  u.  ö.  parfournen  s.  oben  S.  42. 
powren  inf.  B II  5  p  59  cours  BI5mlO;  III  2  m  28.  recours 
M  2632  E ";  recourses  B  I  2  m  9  C.  court  M  2996  E l  sauoureth 
P  122  E2  Cp  Pt;  sourden  3.  pl.  prs.  P  448  E  S  Pt  Ln.  scourged  pp. 
P  280  E  2  Pt  Ln.  scoure  inf.  P  670  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt  Ln  (Ch. :  scourge), 
—  Die  Schreibung  turet  A 1 2  1  (afz.  tourette)  soll  vielleicht 
die  Kürze  andeuten. 

b)  vor  gedecktem  Nasal: 

bowndes  BV5p74;  bondes  All 4  16.  bouniee  P  386 El 
confivndeth  B  I  6  p  75  C;  compowned  pp.  Ap7;  II  21  tit. 
coroune  B  III  10  p  102;  corone  IV  3  p  7;  croivne  A  I  18  12. 
froiince  subst.  B 1 2  p  20.  frownt  B II  8  p  5.  Imbounden  3.  pl. 
prs.  B  1 4  p  221;  haboundeth  B  II  4  p  62;  haboundaunt  B  III  2 
p  19;  IV  2  p  14;  habundaunt  B  IV  6  p  180  C.  habundance  P  627 
E3SPt;  habundaunces  Bll 41^10;  III3pl7.  owndynge  V 4-17 E"^ 
Hl2  Ln  S  (heraldic  term;  fz.  ond^  =  waved).  powsonynge  P  418  E; 
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powsoned  P  421  E  (die  übrigen  Hss.  schreiben  pouns-,  was 
vorzuziehen  ist,  da  das  sonst  ziemlieh  undurchsichtige  Wort 
letzlich  auf  lat.  pungere  zurückgeht),  mountaygne  B  I  4  ra  5 ; 
III  8  m  5.  ploungy  BI3m6;  plounged  pp.  B  II  p  55.  rond 
A II  38  1  3.  souning  B 1 2  m  12;  soune  inf.  B II 3  p  12.  soun 
subst.  B  III 2  m  2  A.  secoundes  A 1 16  12;  secondes  A  I  8  8;  das 
Zahlwort  ist  12  mal  als  seconde  belegt;  secounde  begegnet  nur 
im  Astr.  einige  Male,  sormounten  inf.  B  III  8  p  19;  surmonte 
inf.  B  V5  p  46  A;  sormounteth  B  III  8  m  17;  4  p  115;  surmoivnten 
3.  pl.  prs.  B IV  6  p  78.    amonteth  A  1 16  4. 

c)  in  anderen  Fällen,  abgesehen  von  a),  b): 

alowe  1.  sg.  prs.  BV3p20;  auow  P892EHlEg.  couch 
inf.  All  29  14;  howchyng  All  29  18;  couched  pp.  B  II  2  p  54. 
coupahle  B  I  3  p  8.  cowpeled  pp.  B  V  3  m  6  C;  crouper  es 
P  433  E.  defoided  pp.  B  1 4  p  180.  dowte  B III  8  p  1.  douted 
pp.  B II  4  p  125;  dowteth  B  II  4  p  114.  emhrowdynge  P  417  E 
Eg  Hl  S  Ln.  redowte  inf.  B  I  3  p  15.  rescowe  inf.  B  IV  5  m  15; 
rescowynge  P  805  E  i  Cm  Hl  Pt;  rescoivede  B  II  2  p  45.  spouse 
P948E7.  touchynge  Ap2;  troubly  B  IV  5  m  24;  trwhlynges 
B  IV  2  m  8.  mowes  pl.  P  258  (grimaces)  geht  auf  afz.  moe 
zurück. 

Me.  ü 
entspricht: 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  ü  in  vokalisch  ausl.  Silbe:  comune  B  I  4 
p  26.  deluge  B  II  6  p  6.  duren  3.  pl.  prs.  B  III  4  p  55.  issu 
BI6ml6;  yssues  B  III  7  p  8.  luil  AI  10  8.  liiin  AI  10  3. 
procure  3.  sg.  prs.  P  973  E^  Cm  S  Pt  Ln.  reivde  A  p  30.  salewe 
inf.  P407E1;  salewed  pp.  P407Ei.  tnifles  P  715  E;  vertu 
B  IV  6  p  68  und  noch  8  mal  in  dieser  Form  ohne  e;  vertues 
P  1047  E  u.  ö.  —  repugnen  inf.  B  V  3  p  5  (fz.  mouill.  ot). 

2.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  u  +  i:  fruyt  P  114  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln;  fruites 
BIlp40C  u.  ö.  C  schreibt  auch  frut  B  III  10  p  32;  frutes 
II  5  p  53.  fruytful  PllOE^CpPt;  refut  subst.  B  III 10  m  5. 
amenused  pp.  BII4p31A;  BI4p51;  amenuseth  AI 21  45. 

3.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  iv,  iu:  eschue  inf.  P  382  E;  P  873  E; 
B  III 5  p  21;  5  p  46;  V6  p  180;  mit  der  Schreibung  ew:  eschewen 
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inf.  B  II  4  m  4;  M  2362  E  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ld.  —  sewe  inf.  M2692E5 
Ln;  purswedest  B  II 1  p  21  C;  pursued  pp.  B I  3  p  37;  pursueth 
3.  sg.  prs.  B IV  2  p  65.    pursue  inf.  P  355  E^  S  Pt. 

4.  Durch  Kontraktion  entstandenem  ü:  dewe  adj.  P  867 
E^  Cm;  dwwe  B  I  5  m  23  C;  dwwelly  I  5  m  25  C  (A:  dewe, 
detvely).  —  rewle  A  I  13  1;  II  3  6;  rewies  A  p  19.  rewliche 
B  II  2  p  43.  rwledest'&li^lh^Q{k:reweledest).  r6w?eM2356 
EDdHlCm;  rule  P217EHi.  —  seur  adj.  M  2953  E' Cm  Hl; 
M2642E3Cp;  seurely  M  2913  E.  In  diesen  Wörtern  wie  auch 
in  dem  vorigen  eschue  wurde  wohl  kaum  ein  reines  ü,  sondern 
ein  diphthongisches  eii  oder  tu  gesprochen. 


3.    Die  Diphthonge. 

Me.  ai,  ei 
entspricht : 

1.    Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  ai. 

a)  aulser  vor  Nasal  oder  mouill.  l',  n: 

ahayssen  inf.  B IV  7  p  56;  abaissJied  pp.  B  I  5  p  57  C;  eribas- 
shinge  B  IV  1  p  28  (A:  enhaissynge).  awaytes  pl.  B  III  8  p  11. 
hitraysed  pp.  P269E5;  caitif  BI4p216.  fourneys  P384E4; 
P  856  E  Eg.  lay  P  1087  E  A  Hl.  maister  P  400  E^  S  Ln;  P  671 
E  s  B 1 3  p  20  und  noch  4  mal;  inaistres  pl.  P  1043  Ei  Cm  S  Ln; 
maistresse  BI3p6;  BI4p  106  A.  palays  B  I  4  p  69.  peire 
subst.  P  555  E';  A II 40  18.  paiens  A II 4  35.  repeyrede  praet. 
B  I  3  m  2.  waite  imp.  A  II  23  2.  Wörter  auf  -ay\  a)  subst.: 
aray  B  II 4  p  46.  delay  M  2974  E  6;  nohleye  B  II  3  p  26;  noUey 
II 2  p  50  A.  b)  verba:  assaye  inf.  M  2411  E^  Cp  Ln;  B  V  4  p  14; 
assay  imp.  M  2406  E^;  vnassaied  B  II 4  p  69.  delaye  imp.  M  2985 
E4  Ln.  dysmaye  imp.  B  II  2  p  60.  oivtrayen  inf.  B  III  6  p  37. 
payen  inf.  P  800  E;  apayed  pp.  P901E4;  P  1054;  B  II  5  p  57; 
apayd  P  900  E. 

b)  vor  Nasal: 

cheynes  B  1 2  m  21.  haynselyns  P  422  E.  maheym  P  625  E. 
waymentynge  P  85  E^  (guaimenter).  meyne  B  II  5  p  64;  meignee 
P  894  E.   romayne  subst.  B II 7  p  48.   sodeyn  B II 3  p  55;  sodeynly 
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P  1024  E  i  Hl  Cm  S  Pt;  sodenly  P  1000  E  Eg.  veyn  P  876  E 
Cm  Hl.  vileins  P  715  E  Hl  Pt;  P802E4Pt;  das  Wort  war 
ursprünglich  vielleicht  ein  Genitiv,  ist  aber  als  vollgültiges  adj. 
anzusehen,  wie  auch  die  Form  vileinsly  P  154  E^  beweist. 

c)  vor  mouilliertem  V  n: 
auailleth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  2235  E  Dd  Hl;  auayle  3.  sg.  coni. 
BI4pl99.  hataille  subst.  M  2535  E^;  M  2839  E^;  hatayle 
B  II  6  p  49;  hatayUn  inf.  BI4pl49.  diuynailes  P605E»H1. 
entrayles  ß III  8  p  31.  12  m  10.  faüling  All 4  18;  fayle  inf. 
P  80  E7;  B  III  3  p  10.  taillages  P  567  E;  taylages  P  752  E '  HP. 
trailynge  P419EiSPtLn.  trauaille  subst.  P  455  Ei;  P  1080 
E  Eg  Pt.  travaüe  B  I  3  p  11.  vytayles  B  III  4  p  59.  —  harayne 
B II 1  p  78;  IV  2  p  125;  P  576  E  S.  Compaygne  (Provinz)  B I  4 
p  61.  compaignye  M2225E2Ln  und  noch  11  mal  in  dieser 
Form;  die  Form  Company e  erscheint  nur  in  C  gelegentlich: 
BIlp52;  4p  102;  4p  191.  mountaygnes  BI7m8;  montayne 
P  1036  E.  pleyne  inf.  P  84  E";  pleynynge  subst.  P  84  E^  S  Ln. 
compleynt  B  II  4  p  4. 

2.   Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  ei. 

a)  aufser  vor  Nasal  oder  mouill.  T,  n: 

apeyren  inf.  P  1078  E;  apayred  pp.  B  I  5  p  42  C;  enpeyren 
inf.  B  IV  3  p  35.  coueyten  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  7  m  6.  coueitip 
B  IV  6  m  9.  coueüeden  B  II  6  p  10.  denye  inf.  P  1013  E^; 
B  IV  4  p  91;  daneben  noch  das  Suffix  -eye:  deneye  inf.  B  IV  4 
p  97  C;  denoyed  pp.  B III 10  p  11;  denoye  B  IV  2  p  142  1.  sg.  prs.. 
desray  subst.  P  927  E.  dispeir  P  276  E;  dyspeyre  B  II 1  p  14. 
feith  P875E6;  Ap39;  BI4pl95  und  noch  6  mal  in  dieser 
Form ;  einmal  fey  B  I V  2  p  13 ;  auch  im  Keim  finden  sich  feith 
und  (meistens)  fay.  foleyen  inf.  B  III  2  p  62.  harneys  P  433 
E 1  Cm.  leyser  M  2219  E2  Cm  Ln;  2766  E2  Cm  Pt.  moneye  subst. 
M  2739  E2;  B  III  3  p  9  u.  ö.  oheie7i  inf.  M  2740  E^  u.  ö.  peytrels 
P433E^  (pectorale).  preyen  inf.  BV3pl30;  die  Schreibung 
ei,  ey  überwiegt;  ai  findet  sich:  praye  inf.  M2336EHlLn; 
M  2308  E 1  Hl;  I  pray  M  3057  E  Dd.  praye  subst.  P  355  E  Eg. 
preyse  inf.  B III  11p  5;  preys  subst.  B  III  6  p  33;  11  p  5.  pur- 
veyed  pp.  P  1003  E  Cm  Hl;  BV4p89  u.  ö.,  seltener  findet  sich 
das   Suffix  ye:  puruyeth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  V  3  p  63  C;  puruyed  pp. 
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B  V  3  p  28.    purueyaUe  B  III  2  m  3.    refreyded  pp.  P  341  E  i  Hl. 
reneiynge  subst.  P793E1.    streit  adj.  AI  22  2;  B  III  9  m 28. 

Composita  von  -cipio :  aperceyueth  3.  sg.  prs.  P  294  E '  Cm. 
aperceived  pp.  BI4p89.  conceyued  pp.  BI4pl42;  conseite 
subst.  B III  10  p  28.  conseyve  inf.  Apl8;  auch  sonst  finden 
sich  5-SchreibuDgen,  besonders  in  C.  deceived  pp.  BI2pl5 
u.  ö,;  desseyuyd  pp.  B  V  3  p  8.  deceyuable  B  1 1  m  19  C.  deceite 
subst.  B  III  9  p  136  C.  receyve  inf.  P  812  E^;  resceived  pp. 
All  4  30;  resseyuen  inf.  AI  13  3;  auch  die  Hs.  C  schreibt 
regelmälsig  Doppel -5.  —  ei  wurde  zu  e  monophthongiert  in 
poiver  B  I  6  p  40;  powere  B  V  6  p  165  und  sehr  oft. 

b)  vor  Nasal: 

ordeyned  pt.  A  I  10  13.  desordeynee  P  915  E  Eg  S  Pt  Ln. 
reynes  pl.  (ne.  reins)  P  863  E^  S  Ln.  Das  pp.  von  lat.  imprimere 
erscheint  in  vierfacher  Schreibung:  enpreynted  BV4m6C; 
aprentyd  B  V  4  m  10  C;  emprientyd  B  V  4  m  12;  emprienpted 
B  V  5  p  10  (A:  in-,  in-,  em-,  enprentid), 

c)  vor  mouilliertem  l',  n': 

apareylen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  I  4  p  137.  aparayled  pp.  B  I  5  p  27. 
apparaille  P  432  E  i;  aparayles  B  II 4  p  46.  conseylours  B II 4 
p  31.  merueille  M2736EDd;  meruayle  B  I  4  p  140.  —  atayne 
inf.  B  I  3  p  57;  V  6  p  58;  atteine  inf.  M  2396  E^  Cm  Cp  Pt; 
atteyneth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  II  7  p  100  u.  ö.  carayne  B  IV  2  p  144. 
desdeyn  subst.  P  142  E  i  Hl  Cm ;  desdaign  B  III 4  p  7 ;  disdaignen 
inf.  B  IV  7  p  56.  feynen  inf.  BV6p50;  feyned  praet.  M  3022 
Hl.  faigne  imp.  B  III 10  p  62.  regne  subst.  M2291E6;  regnes 
B III 5  p  1  u.  ö.  nur  in  dieser  Schreibung.  Im  Reim  begegnet 
reyne  :  tiveyne  501/756.  reygnen  3.  pl.  prs.  BI7ml5;  regnen 
inf.  B  III 2  p  24;  regncth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  2384  E'.  streyneih  3.  sg. 
prs.  A  1 14  4;  streyne  2.  sg.  coni.  B  V  6  p  118.  distreyneth  3.  sg. 
prs.  M  2405  E  Dd  Cm  Cp  Ln ;  restreyne  3.  pl.  coni.  M  2682  E » Cm  Cp. 

Me.  au 
entspricht : 

1.  Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  gelehrtem  au:  auctor  B  III  5  p  8  C. 
fraude  M  2387  Es  B 1 5  m  31;  laude  B II  3  p  48. 
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2.  VI.  bezw.  afz.  oder  anglfr.  a  +  l:  hawdes  P 886 E '.  dcfaute 
B  III  9  p  83  u.  ö.  enhawsed  pp.  A  II  26  22;  enhausyng  A  II  39  16. 
eschaufede  praet.  B  I  5  p  43.  maugree  P  974  E*^.  reaumes 
Bin  5  p  7;  reaZme5BII2p50;  reameslllb^SlC;  IV6p240C. 
saufly  M  2373  E  i  Cp.  voucJie  sauf  inf.  A  p  72.  —  aiigrim 
AI 7  5;  8  4.  —  hellitatem  erscheint  nur  als  beautee  P153E=^ 
Cp;  B II  p  17;  II 5  p  62;  heautees  P  858  E^. 

Me.  oi 

entspricht  afz.  oi,  ui  verschiedener  Herkunft:  acoyede  praet. 
B  II  3  p  45.  assoylen  inf.  B  V  3  p  21.  boüinge  subst.  B  II 1  m  2  C. 
hoyste  subst.  P  947  E  \  clioys  M  2273  E  i  Hl  Cm  Pt;  croys  P  259 
El;  272EiHlLn;  668EiHlSPt;  820  E2  Cm;  AI53;  15  2; 
16  9;  II 2  5;  in  schlechteren  Hss.  findet  sich  auch  die  Form 
er  OS,  Crosse]  im  Reim  begegnet  croce:  Joce  347/483.  despoyled 
pp.  B  V  5  p  19.  destroyen  inf.  B  1 4  p  148;  destroyed  pp.  P  345 
E6.  deuotr  P  764  E  Eg  Hl.  enioyne  inf.  M  2939  E^  Pt  Ln. 
enoynted  pp.  B  II  3  p  7.  groyn  subst.  P  156  E^  Hl  Cm.  loye 
B  I  4  p  221;  III  7  p  6.  ioijned  pp.  B  II  6  m  22;  III 2  m  30;  IV  4 
p  139  C;  V  2  p  29  C;  unioynen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  V  1  m  5  C;  ioynkire, 
B II  5  p  32;  die  Schreibung  mit  -gn-  findet  sich  noch  öfters: 
ioignen  inf.  B  III  2  p  25;  ioignen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  II  6  p  88;  ioygned 
B  II  8  m  15;  A  II  4  33;  conioigned  pp.  B  III  4  p  27;  10  p  63; 
vnioygnyd  pp.  B  V  3  m  1.  matrimoyne  P  882  E  Pt;  917  E  Pt. 
patrimoyne  P  790  E  Pt.  moist  A  I  21  47;  moyste  B  II  4  m  5. 
noyse  M  2225  E^  oystrys  B  V  5  p  21.  j}oyntes  A  I  12  3. 
reioyse  inf.  M  2179  E^  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln;  reioysen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  1077 
E^CmSPtLn;  BI5m33;  reioyseth  3.  sg.  prs.  BI5pl5;  im 
Reim  findet  sich  auch  die  Form  reioye:  Troye  Tr.  V  57. 
poyntel  B  I  1  p  2.  roial  P  765  E^  Hl  S  Pt  Ln.  royleth  3.  sg. 
prs.  BI7m7.  voyde  B  II  7  p  15.  voys  M  2226  E^  Cm  Cp; 
P226EiHr^CpPt;  B  II  5  p  19;  III  2  m  22;  Vlp28;  4m  36; 
voyce  B  IV  3  m  20  C;  V  1  p  26  C. 
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b)  in  unbetonter  Wort-  und  Satzstellung. 

I.   In  unbetonter  Wortstellung. 

Vorsilben. 

a)  Germanische  Präfixe: 

he-.  Gewöhnlich  erscheint  dafür  hi-:  hicam,^)  hicause 
A II 19  7  u.  ö.  hydeivitli.  hygan.  hygynning.  bigyled.  hihight 
hiseken.    hiihynheth.    hitraysed.     hityd  pp. 

ge-  =  me.  y-  findet  sich  nur  im  Partizip  —  sowohl  germa- 
nischer wie  romanischer  Verben  — ,  während  in  der  Poesie 
auch  andere  Verbalformen,  besonders  der  Inf.,  mit  diesem 
Präfix  erscheinen.  Auch  die  LU  haben  y-  nur  im  Partizip, 
jedoch  seltener  als  Ch.  Beispiele:  yfelaweshiped  B  II  6  p  58. 
ywened  B  IV  7  p  16.  yput  B  IV  6  m  14.  ygouerned  B  IV  6  p  110. 
ImuUiplyed  B  III 11  p  91.  ypreysyd  B  V  3  p  138.  Itormented 
B  III 12  m  26.  ytrauayled  B  V  3  p  30  und  viele  andere.  Das 
ge-  hat  sich  ferner  erhalten  in  ilike  adj.  A  II 15  3  und  ynough. 

b)  Romanische  Präfixe: 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  de-  des-  erscheint  häufig  als  di-  dis-: 
diffynysse.  disclaundre.  discovere.  discumfited.  disdaignen 
neben  desdeyn.  disencresith.  disese.  dysmaye.  distorhed.  dis- 
sertes  BV3pl20C;  es  liegt  wohl  Einfluls  des  lat.  dis-  vor.  Da- 
gegen haben  de-  des-:  desheriied  M  2941  E^  Cm  Pt.  descripcioun 
AI 21  2.  descryved.  despenses  M.2Si2E'^-Ciß;  despenden  B  II  5 
p  10  C.  despendours  M  2843  Es  Ln.  desport  M  2158  E^  Hl. 
despoyled.  despyse.  desserued  :  disserued  =  5:3.  destroyen. 
deuyden  B III 11  p  109  und  oft  im  Astr. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  vor  sc,  sp,  st:  Gewöhnlich  ist  das  e 
erhalten:  escaped;  jedoch  the  schapinge  B  IV  4  p  135  C.  especial 
M  2424  E  i  Hl  Cm  Pt;  P  893  E  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln.  especes  P  448  Ei 
Cm  neben  speces.     estat.    estatutes  B  II 1  p  30  C.     espirituel. 

Ah.  bezw.  anglfr.  en  (lat.  in)  erscheint  meist  als  en :  enbas- 
shinge.  encresed.  enhahited  B II 7  p  36.  enhausyng.  enquere. 
enpeyren.    enticed.    entrayles. 


^)  Die  Belegstelle  ist  nicht  angegeben,  wenn  das  Wort  im  lautlichen 
oder  flexi  vischen  Teil  aufgeführt  ist. 
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Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  per-  par-:  par  ist  ziemlich  häufig: 
par  aventure,  par  de,  parfey,  parfeccion,  par  fit,  parfourne. 

Anmerkung:  Das  französische  Präfix  schwand  in  I  pose 
B IV 6p  132;  V4p31. 

Mittelsilben. 
Der  Vokal  ist  meist  zu  e  abgeschwächt:  comenli  M  2340  E 
neben  comunly  P  533  E  Hl  Ln.  coveiyse  :  coveytyse  =  3:8. 
desordene  B II 2  m  13;  ordenee  B IV  1  p  30;  ordenoure  B  III 12 
p71;IVlp31;  ordenance  B  V 1  m  15;  aber  desordeynee  P  915  E. 
vigerous  P  729  E  Cm.  vylenye  :  vüeynye  =  1:4.  ymagened 
A 1 18  10;  1 21  25.  purueaunce  P  685  E^  Ln;  die  Hs.  C  schreibt 
stets  puruyaunce:  B III 11  p  130;  V  3  p  9  u.  ö. 

Schwaches  e  in  Mittelsilben. 

1.  „Schwaches  e  zwischen  dem  Hauptton  und  dem  Neben- 
ton hat  in  englischen  Wörtern  sowie  in  englischen  Ableitungen 
aus  bezw.  Zusammensetzung  mit  fremden  Elementen  gewöhn- 
lich Silbenwert"  (ten  Brink  §  262).  Dementsprechend  wird 
das  e  in  der  Prosa  fast  regelmälsig  geschrieben:  barefoot 
debonairetee  P654EiCmPt;  dagegen  dehonairly  P  315  E?. 
dowteles  B  III  3  p  58  C.  dredeles  B  III  12  m  7.  dronJcelewe 
M  2383  E4.  felaweshipe  P  967  E.  knowelichen  1.  pl.  prs.  M  2935 
E2  Cm  Ln;  Jcnowelechynge  M  2960  E'*;  Jcnoweleche  subst.  P  75 
E  •  Cm;  P  477  E^;  dagegen  knowlechinge  B  V  5  p  2.  neighehores. 
remenant :  remnant  =  6:2.  scarsetee  M  2790  E  Hl  Pt;  dagegen 
scarsly  P  942  E  ^  S.  shyllefyssh  B  II  5  m  10.  stidefast.  Das  e 
der  Vorsilbe  fore  wird  meist  geschrieben:  forehed  B  IV  7  m  18  C; 
foreheuyd  B  V  5  m  15.  foreseyde  P  943  E  i;  unforeseyn  B  V  1 
p  54;  dagegen:  forseide  A 1 12  1;  II  20  3. 

Vor  dem  Suffix  -nesse  wird  das  e  häufig  nicht  geschrieben: 
clernesse  B  II  1  p  10;  III  1  p  37;  2  p  74;  V4  m  35.  coldnesse 
AI  21  45;  depnesse  B  IV  6p  156.  derlmesse.  goodnesse.  grym- 
nesse.  reednesse  B  1 1  p  53.  rightwisnesse  P  236  E  \  scharp- 
nesse  B  I  4  p  7.  slaJcnesse  P  680  E^.  streitnes  A  I  21  33. 
wydnesse  A  I  17  11.  woodnesses  B  II  4  m  13  C.  wrawnesse. 
Doppelformen:  UJcnesse  P  544  E^;  B  V  6  p  60.  lyckenesses 
B  III  9  p  130.  siknesse  und  syJcenesse.  swetnesse  :  swetenesse 
=  2:4.    Dagegen  steht  ein  e  in  folgenden  Wörtern:  hlythenesse 
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B  II  3  p  37.  dronkenesse  M  2384  Ei  fairenesse  B  II  3  m  10  C. 
freienesse,  lowenesse  M  1080  E  Eg  S  Ld.  mehenesse  P  476  E^ 
S  Pt.  smothenesse  B  V  4  m  12.  stillenesse  B  II 1  p  1.  strange- 
nesse  P414E2SPtLn. 

Auch  vor  dem  Suffix  -ful  ist  das  e  fakultativ:  Fälle 
ohne  e:  spedful  B  V  4  p  18;  unspedful  B  V  6  p  214.  synful. 
ivrongfid.  wraivful.  Doppelformen:  blisful  BI4p20;  hlysseful 
B  II  3  p  510.  imioijful  B  II  5  p  59;  ioyeful  M2969E2CmCp. 
leefful  und  leveful;  diese  beiden  Formen  finden  sich  auch  in 
den  LU  nebeneinander,  sorwful  B  IV  7  m  17;  sorful  B 1 1  m  18 
und  soriveful  M  2899  E^  Ln.  —  Mit  e\  Imveful  P  1014  E^. 
nedeful  P  805  E3  S  Pt.  sJiameful  P  422  E^  S  Pt  Ln.  weleftil 
B  1 1  m  8.     wytnessefully  B  IV  5  p  7. 

Das  Suffix  -ly  hat  meistens  dies  Ableitungs-e  vor  sich: 
absolutely  B  IV  2  p  147.  avisely  A II 29  17.  laddely  M  2594  E  K 
diuersely  B  IV  6  p  90.  erthely  P  336  E^  Ln;  gretely  B  III 1  p  12. 
heuenely  P  598  E.  hyndely  P  491  Ei  Hl  Cm  SPt.  secoundely 
M  2315  E  Cm.  sharpely  P  583  E  Pt  Ln.  simplely  B  IV  2  p  145. 
softely  B  I  2  p  13.  swetely  P  656  Ei  worldely  B  III  10  m  6. 
Ferner:  agreaUely  B  II  4  p  92;  III 1  m  5  C.  delitablely  B  IV  1 
p  1.  horriblely  P  599  E.  perdurahlely  B  III 11  p  94;  V  4  p  117. 
resonablely  M  2456  E  Cm  Ln.  stablely  B  IV  6  p  61.  trewely 
M2191E3Cm;  2393  E^  Cm;  dagegen  treivly  A  II  18  tit.;  die 
LU  haben  einmal  treivly.  Das  Material  der  Urkunden  reicht 
hier  im  übrigen  zum  Vergleich  nicht  aus.  Ohne  e:  dehonairly 
P  315  E2.  falsly  P  596  E^^  S;  B  I  4  p  123.  liUy  M  3044  El 
pleynly  P  304  El 

2.  „Enthalten  zwei  aufeinander  folgende  Silben  je  ein 
schwaches  e,  so  verliert  eines  von  diesen  notwendig  seinen 
Silbenwert"  (ten  Brink  §  256). 

In  den  Hss.  zu  den  poetischen  Werken  kommt  diese 
Regel  in  der  Schreibung  durchaus  nicht  immer  zum  Aus- 
druck (vgl.  Kittredge  §  132).  Daher  ist  schon  ohne  weiteres 
anzunehmen,  dals  sich  diese  e  in  den  Prosaschriften  in 
noch  gröfserem  Umfang  finden. 

a)  in  der  Flexion.  Substantiv:  Synkope  in:  eldres  BII6 
p  9.  fyngres  P  830  E  Hl  Ln;  854  Ei  Hl  Pt.  laddres.  synwes. 
Volle  Schreibung:  hrydelis  B  II  8  m  IL  deueles  E821EiOm. 
faderes  B  1 4  p  150  C.    sadeles.    sliadewes.    water  es  B II  5  m  12. 
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Adjektiv:  Synkope  in:  bettre  («.Adjektiv),  owne  BII4p72C. 
owne  pl.  BI4pl93C  und  oft;  die  Ellesmere  schreibt  stets 
oivene  im  Sg.  und  PI.  oothre  BI3p24;  Ell 6p  45  u.  ö.; 
dagegen  immer  othere  in  E.  Der  Plural  von  other  ist  auch 
endungslos  (also  Apokope):  oother  places  B  III  11p  78;  ferner: 
V  5  p  29;  5  m  6;  A 1 10  6.  Volle  Schreibung:  bittere  pl.  B  IV  6 
p  141.  Vgl.  ferner  die  Adjektive  auf  -ede,  -ene  w.  u.  und  die 
Comparative  auf  -ere.  Verbum:  Synkope:  opnen  inf.  BVl 
p  10;  opneth  B  II  8  p  4.  answerde  neben  answerede  (s.  unten). 
rihne  3.  pl.  prs.  A  II  4  13.  Volle  Schreibung:  considere  imp. 
B  IV  4  p  136.  sJcatere  imp.  B  III 9  m  13.  opened  pp.  M  2811  E 
DdHlCp.  Hinzu  kommen  die  zahlreichen  Praeterita  auf  -ede, 
-eden,  z.  B.  openeden  P  329  E  Hl  Cm  (s.  unten). 

b)  aulserhalb  der  Flexion:  candele  neben  candle;  hauene\ 
Jieuene;  ouene\  wydewe.  Die  Hss.  des  Boethius  und  Astr. 
schreiben  euer,  neuer;  die  Ell.  in  der  Kegel  euere,  neuere. 
LU:  euer,  neuer. 

Endsilben, 
a)  Germanische  Suffixe: 

Ae.  'döm:  freedom  B  V  4  p  21.  wisedoom  M  2298  E.  wisdom 
B  I  4  p  23. 

Ae.-hed{e)  bezw.  hced  (Me.  Gr.  §  137):  childhede  M2635E 
Cm;  godhed,  maydenhede  (vgl.  S.  29). 

Ae.  -häd:  preestJiode  P  900  E ';  widivehode  P  916  E  S. 

Ae.  -leas:  causelees  M  3000  Ei  Pt.  doutelees  M  3075  E2  Pt. 
endelees  M  3073  E  i  Pt.    natheles  B II  5  p  118. 

Ae.  -lice:  Adjektiva:  deepliche  B  V  3  m  36.  erthelyche  B  II 6 
p  20.  goodliche  M  2923  E  ^  Cm.  heveneliche  B  1 2  m  6.  meene- 
lyche  B  I  6  p  77.     Die  Adv.  auf  -liehe  sind  w.  u.  genannt. 

Ae.  -nes:  asprenesse  B IV  4  p  106.  hoomlynesse  M  2876  E^ 
Cp.  nahednesse  F  32b  E\  preciosnesse  BUS  m  28.  shrewed- 
nesse  B  1 4  p  139.     Andere  sind  S.  60  f.  genannt. 

Ae.  -sum:  hoolsome  M  2285  E;  holesom  B I  6  p  19. 

kQ.-scipe:  freendshipe  M2366E>.  felawsUpe  M  2379  E. 
lordshipe  P  561  E.  shendshipe  P  273  E  K  worshipe  P  595  E  Ln; 
B  V  6  p  222. 

Nomina  agentis:  1.  Aus  M  und  P:  bakbiter  P495EEgPt. 
flaterere  M  2368  E^  Cm.     flatereres  M  2197  E.     gabber  P  89  E 
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Eg  Hl  2  S  Pt.  mysdoeres  M  2664  E  K  questemongeres  P  797  E  S. 
Spenders  M  2789  E^  Cm  Pt.  swerere  P  593  E  Cm.  synnere 
P  968  E '  Hl  Cm  Pt.  —  iveyere  A 1 17  16.  2.  Aus  dem  Boethius: 
her  er  e  B  III  9  m  34.  hygynnere  V  1  p  34.  byholdere  V  6  p  121. 
deluere  V  1  p  61.  doere  IV  4  p  175.  for-witere  V  6  p  210. 
henteres  B  I  3  p  57.  hydere  B  V  1  p  55.  kepere  IV  6  p  147. 
Icnoivere  IV  4  p  168.  leckere  IV  6  p  148.  ledere  I  3  p  49.  makere 
I  5  m  1.  overcomere  I  2  m  9.  roweres  III  3  m  16.  swellere 
III  6  p  5.  tylyere  V  1  p  55.  wreJcere  IV  4  p  141.  3.  Bildungen 
aus  franz.  Wörtern:  heggere  M  2758  Ei  entleere  P  1047  Ei 
laborer  P  690  E=^  S  Ln.    pronouncere  B  II  3  p  39. 

Verbalsubstantive:  Auch  sie  sind  sehr  zahlreich  und  ge- 
währen, wie  die  vorhergehende  Liste,  einen  Einblick  in  die 
Tätigkeit  Chaucers  als  Übersetzer  und  Sprachschöpfer.  Es 
seien  nur  einige  unbekanntere  genannt:  1.  Aus  M  und  P: 
comectinge  M  2592  E.  dismemhrynge  P  591  El  entisynge  P  353 
E 1  Cm  S.  excüijnge  P  973  E  i  Ln.  gruchchyng  P  499  E  ^  S  Pt  Ln. 
techynges  M  3060  E2  Cm  Cp.  reioisynge  P  626  E'.  warne- 
stooryng  M  2535  E.  2.  Aus  B.:  abydynge  B II 7  p  68.  accusinge 
B  I  4  p  83.  desiringcs  I  6  p  78.  dwellynges  1 1  m  20.  dyuynenge 
V  3  p  94.  empoysoninge  I  3  p  38  C.  entrecomunynge  II  7  p  38. 
emiyronynge  II  7  p  17.  exilinge  I  3  p  37.  gapynges  II  2  m  11. 
gessinge  I  4  p  202.  gouernynge  I  6  p  67.  leesinge  V  3  p  81. 
prihkinges  I  1  p  38.  tylyinge  V  1  p  50.  uphepynge  II  3  p  31. 
witynge  V  3  p  81. 

b)  Französische  Suffixe. 
Auch  im  folgenden  sind  nur  die  selteneren  Wörter  genannt 
und  solche,  die  ein  besonderes  Interesse  beanspruchen. 

1.   Substantive: 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -age:  cariages  B  1 4  p  52.  langages  A  p  25. 
seruage  B  V  2  p  23. 

Afz.  a  bezw.  anglfr.  -aunce:  alyaunce  B II 3  p  25.  apurtenances 
P  793  El  Hl.  greuance  M  2679  El  penance  P  573  E  Ln. 
usaunces  B III  4  p  64. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  <  lat.  atem :  agreablete  B  11 4  p  83  A. 
contrarioustee  P  1077  E  S  Pt  Ln.  durablete  B  III  11  p  127. 
enemite  A II 4  23.  equite  B  IV  6  p  158.  famylaryte  B  II 1  p  12. 
lolyte  B III  7  p  12.    infirmite  B IV  2  p  102  A.   powste  B IV  5  p  9. 
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Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  ee  <  atam:  contree  B IV  1  p  50  u.  ö,;  drei- 
mal erscheint  contrey  (vgl.  S.  46).  chimynees  B  I  4  m  7;  im 
Reim  chimineye  :  pleye  Tr.  III  163. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -ege\  privilcge  M  3040  E^  Cm  Cp.  sacri- 
lege  P  801  E  i  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln. 

Afz,  bezw.  anglfr.  -ence:  magnificence  P  731  E  Ln.  sonqmo- 
lence  P  706  £2  Cm  S  Pt  Ln.  vnscience  B  V  3  p  72.  —  defence 
BI4p226;  defense  M2351E1;  2723 E'.  offense  M2938EiCp 
Ln;  M3014EiLn;  B  III  4  p  17. 

Afz.hezw,Si\ig\fr.-ment:pymentBIiSmQ,  ostelmentsBllSi^Sb. 

Mz. -ier,  iere  bezw.  anglfr. -er,  -ere:  chayer  BI5m2;  da- 
gegen chayre  B  111 4  p  11 ;  chayres  B  I  5  m  27;  IV  2  m  3.  cornere 
B  1 1  p  60.  famyler  B  IV  6  p  159;  III  5  p  20.  manere  ist  in 
allen  Hss.  die  regelmäfsige  Form  (29  Belege),  nur  das  Astr. 
schreibt  häufig  maner;  das  e  wird  oft  apokopiert  in  Ver- 
bindungen wie  a  maner  man:  swich  maner  thing  P  103  E  Eg 
HlHPPtLn.  a  maner  tree  P551EEgHl.  tvhat  maner  man 
B  II  4  m  1.  matere  P  933  E  S;  B  V  4  p  112  u.  ö.  stets  mit  -e. 
parsoneres  pl.  B  V  5  p  62  C.  porter  B  III  12  m  22.  preyere 
P  1040  E  Cm  S  Pt  Ln  u.  ö.  roser  P  858  Ei  ryuer  B  IV  7  m  35. 
straungere  B  II  5  m  13.  Die  Schreibung  -ier,  -iere  findet  sich 
vereinzelt:  auoivtiers  P  841  Ei;  P  879  E^.  liospitaliers  P  891  E; 
ferner  in  matiere  M2200E;  2212  E  Ln  u.  ö. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -esse:  fehlesse  P  823  E  ^  Hl  Ln.  gentylesse 
B  III  9  p  7;  gentellesse  B  III  6  p  24;  6  p  32.  goddesses  B  III 12 
m  23.  gyderesse  B  IV  1  p  6.  humblesse  M  2426  E2  Cm  Pt  Ln. 
lachesse  P  720  E.  prowesse  B  IV  3  p  45.  -isse:  imperisse  B  IV 1 
p  19;  im  Reim  emperice  :  auaryce  F.  Age.  175/53. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -ie:  auowtrie  M  2223  E^.  confederacie 
B  II 6  p  39.  losengerie  P  613  E  2  S.  mysterye  P  895  E  \  prou- 
ostrye  B III 4  p  56.  putrie  P  886  E  Hl  Cm  S  PI;  Ln.  symonye 
P783E5Ln.    siirquidrie'P  10^7  EEgSTtLn.   ydolatrieFliSE". 

Afz.  -ion  bezw.  anglfr.  -ioun:  In  den  Hss.  findet  sich  über  -on 
meist  ein  Strich  oder  ein  Schnörkel.  Die  anglofranz.  Aussprache 
wird  daher  w^ohl  die  Regel  gewesen  sein :  adiuracion  P  603  E  ^. 
coniuracion  P  603  E  3  S  Pt  Ln.  detraccion  P  493  E  3  S  Pt.  elacion 
P400E^  extorcions  ^lh2E^.  murmuracion  V  ^^^E^.  pro- 
laciouns  B II 1  p  32  A  Cx.  predestinacion  B  IV  6  p  19.  suppli- 
cacion  B  V  3  p  140.    trihidacyon  B  IV  1  p  48  (vgl.  S.  67). 
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Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -oun  (-on):  enchesoun  M2804E7.  malison 
P  619  E  ^.    raunson  P  225  E  i  Hl  Cp  Ln.    gerdown  B IV  3  p  43. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -our  (eur):  arctour  B  IV  5  m  1.  aucior 
B 1 6  p  64.  aivaitour  B IV  3  p  77.  dyuynor  B  V  3  p  95.  holour 
P  878  EC;  liolours  P  857  E  Eg  Hl  Pt.  putours  P  886  E^  Pt. 
rancour  P  509  E^.  rayuaynour  B  IV  3  p  73  (A:  rauynour). 
saueour  P  285  E  i  Hl  Pt  Ln.  sauoures  B  III 1  m  4.  tourmentour 
B  I  4  p  224.  versifioitr  M  2783  E '.  Suffixvertauschung  liegt 
vor  in:  couertoures  B  V  3  m  15. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -re:  maister  P671E7;  BI3p20C  u.  ö. 
PL:  maistres  P  1041  E i  Hl  Cm  S  Ln;  B III 2  m  8.  —  ordre  B  V  1 
m  ] 2;  3  p  37;  dagegen  ordijr  B III 9  p  2  C. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -ure:  armure  M  2523  E ß.  bordure  B 1 1  p  20. 
ordure  P  906  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Pt.     sejpuUure  P  822  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S. 

2.  Adjektive: 

Afz.  -aire,  anglfr.  -arie:  contrarie  M  2385  E"^  und  noch  11  mal 
stets  auf  -arie;  im  Reim  -arie  und  -aire.  necessarie  M  2833 
E^PtLn  und  noch  3  mal  auf  -arie;  im  Reim  begegnen  eben- 
falls -arie  und  -aire.  presentarye  B  V  6  p  49.  solitarie  BIS 
p  7.  volimtarye  BV3plll;  4p  29.  Hier  seien  auch  genannt 
die  Subst.  colorarie  B  IV  3  p  30;  seintuarie  B 1 4  p  88. 

Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -e:  attempree  M  2178  E^.   deslauee  P  629  E. 

Afz.  -ier,  anglfr.  -er:  cir euler  B IV 1  m  22.  irreguleer  P  782  E. 
perpendiculer  A 11 23  2.  seciileer  P  961  E.  synguler  P  300  E^ 
SPtLn;  Synkope  in  C:  singler  II  3  p  31;  7  p  39  48. 

Lat.  -alem:  1.  Stets  -eel  haben:  actueel  P  357  E.  condicionel 
B  V  6  p  128.  contimiel  B  I  5  p  1  u.  ö.  crueel  M  2837  E  u.  ö. 
fortunel  B  V  1  m  10.  2.  Doppelformen:  espiriiueel  P  909  E; 
spiritually  P  879  E  S.  alle  mortel  folJc  B  II 4  p  34;  sonst  stets 
mortal  BV6p207  u.  ö.  naturel  B II  6  p  87;  III 3p 4;  4p 45; 
naturely  B  I  5  m  29;  III  2  p  16;  V  2  p  8;  yiatural  A  II  7  12; 
naturaly  A II 15  5;  im  Reim  gleichfalls  -eel  und  -al.  perpetueel 
P  1069  E  und  noch  5  mal  -eel;  perpetualy  B  III 5  p  3.  temporeel 
P  685  E  und  noch  11  Belege  auf  -eel;  einmal  temporal  P  243 
E^Cp;  im  Reim  -el  und  -al.  uniuersel  B  V  4p  135.  137. 139; 
uniuersal  P292E1.  3.  Adj.  auf  -al:  celestial  All 3 44.  con- 
tuhernyal  P  760  E '  S  Pt.  generaly  A 1 6  7;  generally  A 1 21 12. 
inperial  B II 6  m  12.    iudicial  A II 4  35.    vnparygal  B III 1  p  8. 

Studieu  z.  eugl.  Phil.    XLII.  5 
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Afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  -otis:  felonous  B 1 4  p  143.  plentevos  B  II 1 
p  78  C.   venimos  B II 6  m  22  C.   voluptuos  B  III 2  p  30  C  (A:  -ous). 

c)  Schwaches  e  in  Endsilben: 

1.  „Nach  unbetonter,  jedoch  tonfähiger  Silbe  mnfs  ein 
schwaches  e  verstummen"  (ten  Brink  §  257).  Diese  Kegel 
findet  durch  die  Schreibung  sehr  häufig  keine  Bestätigung. 

—  Beispiele:  1.  Innerhalb  der  Flexion:  soothfast  thinges  BV 
3  m  4;  subtil  hnythynges  B  V3  m  12.  Die  zweisilbigen  Adjektive 
werden  jedoch  in  der  Prosa  häufig  flektiert:  manye  (s.  S.  84). 
sorye  B III  7  p  9;  ferner  greuouse,  plesante,  speciale,  verraye 
(S.  84).  Volle  Schreibung  zeigen  ferner  die  Superlative:  in- 
neryste,  strongeste,  uppereste,  uttereste.  Im  Plural  des  Subst. 
wird,  wie  in  den  LU,  das  e  nur  nach  r  und  n  in  der  Schrift 

—  in  der  Prosa  indessen  nicht  immer  —  unterdrückt:  z.  B. 
maners,  preiers,  Bomayns  (vgl.  S.  81);  Beispiele  für  die  volle 
Schreibung:  lemmanes  P903E7;  persones  M 2449 El  —  quereles 
B  III 3  p  49.  spirites  B  I  4  p  188.  suhgetis  P  467  E.  2.  Aufser- 
halb  der  Flexion:  Das  e  wird  regelmäfsig  geschrieben:  answere 
BV3p30,  hataille,  houshonde,  hynrede,  mauere  (s.  S.  64), 
matere,  manJcynde,  preyere,  lordshipe,  worshipe. 

2.  „Nach  nebentoniger  Silbe  kann  schwaches  e,  braucht 
jedoch  nicht  zu  verstummen"  (ten  Brink  §  258).  Wie  in  den 
LU  wird  das  e  der  Kompositionsglieder  -Jiede,  -nesse  stets  ge- 
schrieben. Die  hier  in  Betracht  kommenden  Adverbien  auf 
'liehe  bewahren  das  e,  während  es  in  den  Urkunden  abfällt: 
dignelyche,  greuousUche  usw.  (s.  Flexion).  Volle  Schreibung  findet 
sich  ferner  noch  in  folgenden  Fällen:  dereworthe  pl.,  nede- 
fülle  pl.    neihereste  (s.  Flexion),    almesdede  P  386  E^  Hl  S  Pt. 

3.  „Schwaches  e  in  Endsilben,  denen  die  höchstbetonte 
unmittelbar  vorhergeht"  (§  259).  „Inlautendes  e  wird  selten 
synkopiert."  Dasselbe  gilt  von  der  Prosa,  wie  auch  von  den 
LU.  Näheres  siehe  bei  den  betreffenden  Endungen  in  der 
Flexion. 

4.  „Auslautendes  schwaches  e  verstummt  oft  auch  un- 
mittelbar nach  der  Tonsilbe"  (§  260).  ten  Brink  führt  hier 
7  Fälle  auf,  in  denen  das  e  im  Verse  niemals  zählt,  obwohl 
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es  fast  immer  geschrieben  wird.  lo  der  Prosa  wird  hier 
gleichfalls  das  e  in  der  Regel  geschrieben  mit  Ausnahme  von 
gelegentlichem  som  pL,  whicli  pL,  dl  pL,  shid  prs.  pL,  than 
und  her  adv.  (letzteres  fast  regelmälsig).  Die  Urk.  unterdrücken 
in  den  entsprechenden  Fällen  das  -e  etwas  häufiger. 

5.  In  der  Schriftspr.  S.  26  sind  einzelne  Fälle  aufgeführt, 
in  denen  das  auslautende  e  apokopiert  wird.  Vereinzelte  ähn- 
liche Fälle  kommen  auch  in  den  Prosaschriften  vor.  So  be- 
gegnet auch  in  der  Prosa  der  Inf.  put,  ferner  haben  einige 
Imperative  seh  wacher  Verben  das  -e  abgestolsen  und  schliels- 
lich  begegnen  einzelne  Fälle  von  Apokope  in  der  Flexion  des 
Adjektivs  (vgl.  die  Flexion  S.  83  ff.  95  ff.). 

II.   In  unbetonter  Satzstellung. 

Hier  sind  nur  3  Wörter  erwähnenswert.  Einmal  findet 
sich  als  in  der  Bedeutung  „ebenso":  M  2851  Ei.  syn  ist  in 
E  und  C  häufig  neben  sithen  und  sith:  M2646E2Cm;  B  III  2 
p78;  IV  2  m  10  u.  ö.  —  gwötZ  M2202  E^.  BIl  p  33  u.U.,  ein 
civoth  ist  nicht  belegt. 

Das  lateinische  Element. 

Im  Folgenden  sind  Verzeichnisse  derjenigen  Wörter  ge- 
geben, deren  direkte  Herkunft  aus  dem  Lateinischen  für  sieher 
oder  für  sehr  wahrscheinlich  gelten  kann.  Für  alle  Fälle  liefs 
sich  das  nicht  mit  völliger  Bestimmtheit  feststellen,  da  ja 
auch  das  Anglofranzösische  eine  Menge  sogenannter  gelehrter 
Wörter  enthielt. 

I.   Aus  „Melibeus",  der  Parson's  Tale 
und  dem  Boethius. 

1.  Substantive:  JiccicZ/e  P  677  EHlEgHl-^S  Pt.  adieccion 
B  V  6  p  134.  adiuracion  P  603  E^.  amoniclon  B  1 4  p  7.  arhitre 
B  V  3  p  59.  auctor  B 1 6  p  04.  coempcioun  B  1 4  p  59.  collacions 
B IV  4  p  49.  coniuncsion  B  III 12  p  4.  Gontumax  P  402  E  Eg. 
Contumelie  P550E5.  corolarye  B IV  3  p  30.  culpe  P335E1. 
curaat  P  1008  E.  curacioun  B  I  6  p  3.  decorat  B  III  4  p  16. 
desperacion  P  1057  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt.     disciple  P269E7.     dynynor 
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B  V  3  p  95.  echynnys  B III  8  m  14  (lat.  ecliinis).  exereitacioiin 
B  IV  6  p  186.  extorcions  P  752  E  l  firmament  B  I  3  m  6. 
Jiahjtacule  BII7p36C  {\at  hahitaculum]  das  u  ist  aber  wohl 
aus  hdbytacle  phonetisch  entwickelt;  in  derselben  Hs.  begegnet 
auch  dissipule  III  9  p  141).  hdbytasyoun  B  II  7  p  29.  Imperiye 
B II 6  p  8.  magestrat  B  III 4  p  16.  malyfice  B 1 4  p  196.  man- 
suetude  P654E7.  moedes  BIIlp32  (Isit  modos).  mutacyouns 
B  IV  3  m  25.  occian  B  IV  6  m  9.  partysypasion  B  III 10  p  110. 
pertinacie  P  404  E  ^  pcrturbacioun  B 1 1  p  62.  porysmes  B  III 
10  p  110.  predestinacioun  B  IV  6  p  19.  progenye  P  324  E^. 
puplican  P  986  Ei  seruiiute  P  147  El  site  B  II  4  m  10. 
speculacioun  B  V  2  p  20.  stadie  B  IV  3  p  7.  supplicacion  B  V  3 
p  140.  Tarditas  P  918  El  tribulacyon  B  IV  1  p  48.  virgine 
P950EmCmPtLn. 

2.  Adjektive:  aspere  B III  p  72;  a5pre  B II  8  p  23.  absolut 
B  V  6  p  145.  coeterne  B  V  6  p  39.  compotent  B  V  6  p  33.  cor- 
rupt  P  872  E  i  Hl  Cm.  consmnpte  B II  7  m  17  C.  contract  P  334 
E^.  contrit  P  1005  E  Hl  Cm.  convenient  B  I  4  p  187.  credible 
B  IV  4  p  13.  dedicaat  P  964  E.  delicat  B  II  4  p  71.  destrat 
Bin 8p  12.  disordinat  P422EHlSPt.  distinct  P828EEg 
Hl.  exempt  B  II  7  p  109.  fortuit  B  V  1  p  58.  in  firme  B  V  2  m  3. 
ymaginable  B  V  4  p  136.  manifest  B IV  2  p  175.  ordinat  B  1 4 
m  1.  predestynat  B  V  2  p  33.  prospere  B I  4  p  41  C.  reuer ent 
B III 4  p  2.    sensible  B  V  4  p  131.    subiect  B  V  1  p  35. 

3.  Verben:  I  adde  B  V  3  p  66.  alyene  inf.  B  I  6  p  43. 
arguith  B  V  4  m  14.  comprendyd  B  I  2  m  10.  I  coniecte  B  V  3 
p3;  IV  2  p  71.  convict  pp.  BI4pl72A.  correete  inf.  P  672 
E^SPt.  corrupte  inf.  P  998  El  creat  pp.  M2293E4;  III 11 
p  131.  dissolveth  B II 3  p  57  A.  endentynge  P  417  El  exercen 
inf.  B  II  6  p  30.  infecteth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  IV  3  p  53.  impetrent 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  V  3  p  142.  necesseden  B III 9  m  5.  peruer tede  B I  3 
p  34.  polut  pp.  B 1 4  p  180.  remordith  3.  sg.  prs.  B IV  6  p  182. 
submytten  1.  pl.  prs.  M  3011  El    reducen  inf.  B III 8  p  40. 

II.   Aus  dem  Astrolabium. 
Abgesehen  wurde  hier  von  solchen  Wörtern,  die  ganz  in 
der  lateinischen  Form  übernommen  wurden,  wie  horoscopus, 
crepuseulis  und  andere. 
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assendent  A II 4  20.  Astralahie  p  7.  altitude  p  56.  aspecte 
II  4  23.  Cancer  I  17  2.  c??/ma^  II  39  18.  comhust  II  4  31. 
compüatour  p  56.  compas  181.  coniunccion  II 32  1.  (?ec?^ 
nacioun  II  17  20.  declinen  prs.  pl.  II  19  8.  denticle  1  23  1. 
depressioun  II  25  6.  directe  adj.  II  35  11.  elevacioun  II  23  15. 
elongacioim  II 25  39.  ec?i/^5  1 21 19.  episicle  II 35  18.  egwa- 
c/oim5  I  23  3,  eg'tfiwo^mM  17  12.  /br^tma^  II 4  20.  fraccions 
p  51.  indeterminat  II  17  tit.  intercept  pp.  II  39  24.  in^ro- 
ductorie  p  68.  Kalendres  p  57.  latitude  II  39  19.  longitude 
II  39  12.  margin  I  21  6.  mediacion  p  8.  meridian  II  39  6. 
ojyposit  II 37  5.  xüages  II  31  10.  ^o?c  II  25  36.  proporciouns 
p  3.  orisonte  p  7  (lat.  horisontem  oder  ital.?).  portatif  p  50. 
We^  13  3  (lat.  re^e).  retrograd  II  4  31.  revolucioun  II  7  13. 
succedent  II 4  29.    succedith  II 12  27.    zodiac  p  65. 

Bemerkenswerte  Eigennamen. 

AffryJce  B  II  6  p  50.  Attrides  IV  7  m  1.  Apermanides 
B  in  11  p  143  C.  J^rcw?e5  B II 6  p  49.  £'^ec/i/e  P  135  E2  Cp  Pt. 
Juppiter  II  40  33.  MarcJms  Tullius  B  V  4  p  2  C.  Machabee 
obl.  M  2849  E  Dd  Cp.  ilfac/ia5ms  nom.  M  2848  E^Ln.  J[fe?«6ee 
nom.  M  2871  E  Dd  Cm.  Nabugodonosor  P  126  E^.  Piciagoras 
B  I  4  p  186.  Fiers  Alfonce  M  2243  E^  Cm.  Symacus  B II 4  p  20. 
TheodoryJce  B III  4  p  18  C.    Zakarie  P  434  E  2  S. 


IL   Konsonanten. 

Lippenlaute. 

p,  h. 

Ae.  lohbe  erscheint  als  loppe  A  1 3  4.  Ein  p  als  Übergangs- 
laut schob  sich  ein  in  emptyd  BIlml2C;  I2m20.  ynempned 
P  598  E;  in  franz.  Wörtern:  aiäompne  BI2ml7;  condempned 
pp.  B  I  4  p  80.  dampndblely  M  3015  E^.  sompne  1.  sg.  prs. 
M2652EDdCp.  6  im  Anlaut  wurde  zu  p  in  purs  M2794E2 
Cm  Pt.  Doppel -i?  durch  Assimilation  in  supprised  pp.  M  2924 
E2  Cp  Pt  Ln.  pp  ferner  in  chappelcyns  P  617  E^  Ln.  p  im 
Inlaut  wird  im  Plural  meist  verdoppelt:  shippes  B II  5  m  4; 
lordshippes  B IV  2  m  14;  doch  auch  lordshipes  pl.  M  752  E-*  Ln.  — 


h   nach   m   fiel   in    der  Schreibung  fort  in:   semlahlc  B III 9 
p  86  C;   11  p  32  C. 

f,v. 

Im  Anlaut  wird  zuweilen  ff  geschrieben:  fforthermoore 
E2Cp;  ffrom  B  III  9p  3  C.  Mit  Doppel-f  ist  regelmälsig  ge- 
schrieben: diffynysse  inf.  B  V  1  p  64  und  noch  4  mal;  desgl. 
meist  das  vb.  deffende  inf.  M2727EDd;  BIIIlplO;  3  p  54; 
11p  64;  deffended  pp.  M2I78E;  mit  einfachem  /*:  defende  inf. 
M2217E^.  ff  durch  Assimilation  in:  chaffare  P851E6.  Für 
ph  erscheint  gelegentlich  f:  fesissien  BI3p3;  filosophie  BI3 
p  16  C.  Das  f  wurde  dem  m  assimiliert  in  lemmanes  pl. 
P903E7.  Im  Inlaut  wird  in  intervokaler  Stellung  meist  u 
geschrieben:  wyues  P  634EHlCmS  Pt  Ln;  945EiHlCmSPt 
Ln.  hauene  BIII10m4;  heue  inf.  P858E4;  heuy  M2404E''; 
Staues  pl.  P  838  E^  Pt.  Nur  einmal  findet  sich  im  Anlaut  v 
statt  f:  tlie  verthe  prose  B  I  4  p  Überschrift  C.  —  Ae.  If,  rj 
bleiben  stimmhaft  und  werden  lu,  ru  geschrieben:  selue  P  950 
E  Hl  Cm ;  B  V  3  p  67;  4  p  38.    lerue  inf.  B III 1  m  2. 

w. 

Ae.  w  ist  erhalten  in  riglüivisnesse  P  236  El  Vom  Subst. 
ist  abgeleitet  lierherweden  pt.  pl.  B  II  6  p  48.  Ae.  w  ist  ge- 
schwunden in  soote^  das  neben  häufigem  swete  nur  zweimal 
belegt  ist:  P  636  E  Cm;  M  2348  Ei  Hl  Cm  Cp.  Im  Zahlwort 
iwo  wird  das  tv  in  der  Regel  geschrieben;  es  fehlt  in:  to 
All  28  24;  II 40  15.  —  Ae.  siv  ist  erhalten  in  sivych,  das  die 
guten  Hss.  übereinstimmend  schreiben;  die  Form  such  ist  Ch. 
abzusprechen  (vgl.  S.  15). 

Die  afz.  Verbindung  gu  erscheint  als  gw:  angwissos  B II 4 
p  53  C;  B  III  2  p  77  C;  angwysshe  subst.  B  II  4  p  60  C;  lang- 
tvissynge  P913E''^Pt;  distingived  pp.  B  II  5  p  47.  Die  Hs.  C 
des  Boethius  schreibt  gelegentlich  w  für  u:  confwndeth 
B  I  6  p  75  C;  privde  B  III  4  m  1.  trwUynges  B  IV  2  m  8.  — 
super fltvite  B II  5  p  56;  vneschwahly  BV3p86;  crwel  BIIl 
m5;  dwwe  adj.  BI5m23;  I5m25;  diese  Schreibung  spricht 
auch  dafür,  dals  in  den  letztgenannten  Wörtern  kein  reines  ü 
gesprochen  wurde. 


n 

Zahn-  und  Zungenlaute. 

t,  ä,  th. 

Das  t  ist  ausgefallen  in  muahle  B IV  6  p  30.  Ae.  hyröen 
erseheint  als  hurdene  B  III  12  p  6.  Statt  älterem  t  steht  d  in 
proude  P  534  E^  S  Pt  Ln.  Ein  d  bildete  sich  in  alderfirst 
M  2893  E 1  Hl  Ln.  Für  das  ae.  i)  schreiben  die  Hss.  E  Hn  und 
C  fast  durchweg  th\  p  wechselt  mehr  oder  weniger  stark  mit 
th  in  den  Hss.  Dd  Hl  Cm;  die  Hss.  Cp  Pt  Ln  bevorzugen  ]). 
Das  Wort  feith  erscheint  gewöhnlich  in  dieser  Schreibung;  nur 
einmal  findet  sich  fey  B  IV  2  p  13  (vgl.  S.  56). 

s. 

In  romanischen  Wörtern  wechselt  gelegentlich  anlautendes 
€  mit  s:  Senith  A  I  18  4;  A  II  21  2;  Cenyth  A  II  22  2.  An- 
lautendes sc  wird  oft  zu  c  oder  ss  vereinfacht:  ceptre  B  I  1 
p  30;  II  6  m  10.  assending  A  II  3  38;  concience  B  II  7  p  81. 
dyssyple  B III  7  p  18.  Im  Inlaut  steht  s  in  morseis  P195E'^; 
reconsüed  pp.  M  2195  E  \  s  wechselt  mit  c  in  süffisant  M  2222 
(alle  Hss.  aufser  E);  sufficeant  M2217ECmLn;  hacyns  P  603 
E*H1;  hasynnes  BIV5ml2C.  Statt  c  findet  sich  sehr  häufig 
s  geschrieben  in  der  Hs.  C  des  Boethius;  so  findet  sich: 
avaunsed,  enforsen,  fason,  manasinge,  phisissiens ,  presyous, 
prinse,  Sysile  usw.;  so  auch  häufig  die  Endung  -sioun  statt 
-cioun.  Statt  s  steht  c  in  Percyens  B II  2  p  47.  Dieselbe  Un- 
sicherheit zeigt  sich  in  der  Schreibung  der  Composita  von 
-clpio:  receive,  aperceivc,  conceive;  doch  ist  bemerkenswert,  dafs 
die  Ellesmere  hier  regelmäfsig  korrekt  schreibt,  wie  denn 
überhaupt  die  genannten  Unregelmäfsigkeiten  kaum  die 
Schreibung  Chaucers  darstellen. 

Im  Auslaut  wechselt  häufig  -s  und  -ce:  cJioys  M2273E* 
Hl  Cm  Pt  (nur  einmal  belegt),  fors  P  711  E  Cm;  721  E  Cm  Ln; 
823E2CmS;  Bn4pl20C;  dagegen  force  M2706E6;  P  799 
E  3  S  Pt  Ln ;  P  900  E » S  Pt  Ln ;  P  973  E  l  Die  Bemerkung  ten  Er. 
§  223  ist  also  nicht  ganz  richtig.  Das  Wort  passe  und  seine 
Composita  apasse  und  trespasse  erscheinen  in  der  Prosa  immer 
in  der  s,  55-Sehreibung;  im  Reim  findet  sich  pace  und  trcspaoe 
zu  face,  grace,  place.     Mit  s  erscheint:   scarsly  P  942  E^  S; 
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scarsetce  M  2790  E^.  sens  P  542  E<  Cm  S  Pt;  solas  P  206  E*  Cm; 
740  E  Hl;  im  Reim  finden  sich  Doppelformen:  solas  :  cas  und 
solace  :  place  :  grace.  —  voys  M  2226  E^^;  P  226  E  Hl  2  Cp  Pt; 
B  II  5p  19;  III  2  ra  22;  4m 36;  Vlp28;  dagegen  voice  BIV3 
m20C;  Vlp26C. 

Grofses  Schwanken  herrscht  in  der  Wiedergabe  des  Verbal- 
Siiffixes  -isco.  Mit  sh  oder  ssh  erscheinen :  hlemished  pp.  R 1 4  p  200 ; 
vanesshen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  III  4  p  53  C;  warissJie  inf.  M  2172  E''; 
P  988  E3  S  Pt  Ln.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  die  Form  ivarice  : 
auarice  330/905.  Andere  Fälle  sind:  accompliced  pp.  M  2322 
EHnPt;  M  2355  E  Hl  Cm;  P281E2CpLn;  P734E3;  943  E  Cm 
Ln;  acomplised  pp.  B  IV  2  p  110  C;  acomplisse  inf.  B  IV  2  p  111; 
acomplyssen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  V  5  p  15;  complyssen  3.  pl.  prs.  B IV  4 
p  16;  acomplessetli  3.  sg.  prs.  B  IV  2  p  68.  hlaundise  3.  sg.  coni. 
P  376  E*  Cm;  blawndyssynge  B  II  2  p  32.  —  dyffynyssed  pp. 
Bin  10  p  6;  IV  2  p  162  C;  diffymjsse  inf.  B  V  1  p  64  C; 
deffenyssJie  3.  sg.  coni.  BVlp22;  diffinysslied  pp.  BVlp39; 
emhelysed  pp.  B  II  5  p  47.  —  establissed  pp.  P  229  E;  B 1 4  p  65; 
estaUyssJied  pp.  B  I  5  p  19;  IV  6  p  43.  florissynge  M  2185  E; 
languisshe  inf.  A  (C :  languesse).  norice  inf.  M  2204  E  2.  ynorissed  pp. 
M  2701 E;  norysse  3.  sg.  coni.  B  III  6  m  9 ;  noryssede  B II 3  p  46  C; 
norissynge  P  348  E  i;  B  II  5  p  54;  noryssynges  B 1 6  p  65.  perise 
inf.  B II  7  p  7  C;  periseth  B  III 11  p  54  C;  perisse  inf.  P  254  Ei; 
perissed  pp.  P579E;  punyssed  pp.  BI4pl71;  punisshen  inf. 
B  I  4  p  73;  punysshe  inf.  B  I  5  m  26;  vnpunissed  B  III  4  p  35. 
rauysse  inf.  BI3p25;  rauysslied  prt.  BV6p65.  replenysseth 
P920E;  replenysshed  pp.  BI4pl97. 

Auch  die  Suffixe  -ice  und  -ise  gehen  häufig  durcheinander. 
Nur  -ice  in  der  Prosa  haben:  Aueryce  B  III  3  p  72;  chalice 
P879E2Pt;  iustice  P571E3SPtLn;  BI4p85;  5pl8;  III 10 
p  106;  IV  4  p  59;  im  Reim  findet  sich  iustise  :  tvise  subst.  ABC 
132/144;  auch  die  Reime  iustice  :  auyse  vb.  151/664  und:  wise 
adj.  363/1027  deuten  auf  die  stimmhafte  Aussprache;  dagegen 
spricht  der  Reim  iustice  :  vice  für  die  stimmlose  Aussprache.  — 
malefice  ß  I  4  p  196;  malice  B  I  4  p  194;  offyce  B  III  4  p  46; 
sacrifice  P848E3SPtLn;  im  Reim  daneben  sacrifise  :  deuyse 
inf.  L.  G.W.  324/1311.  seruice  P  679  E^  und  noch  4  mal  (P  314. 
378.  443.  652);  im  Reim  erscheint  hier  nur  der  stimmhafte 
Laut.  tretice'PQblEEg;  superfice  A121 19.  Neben  dreimaligem 
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norice  (P  122  E^  CpPt  Ln;  PölSE^Ln;  P710E3SPt)  findet 
sich  einmal  noryse  B 1 3  p  4  C.  —  Nur  -ise  haben  folgende 
Wörter:  coueitise  P  739  E';  845  E 7;  853  E '.  excersyse  B  II  8 
p  19.  marcJiaimdise  B  II  7  p  39.  queijntise  P733E6;  P  932  E 
Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Lu.  —  Zu  erwähnen  ist  noch  imperisse  ß  IV  1 
p  19;  die  Reime  zeigen  die  Form  emjjerice  :  auaryce,  cJieryce, 
vyse  (=  vyce)  Former  Age  175/50.  52.  53.  Hinzu  kommen  auf 
-ise  noch  folgende  Verben:  coueitise  inf.  P  845  El  chastise  inf. 
P  628  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Pt;  810E2CraPt.  chastisynge  M3005E6. 
exercise  inf.  P689E^;  exercise  3.  sg.  prs.  B  IV  3  p  75.  sufßse 
inf.  P  927  E '  Cm  Pt;  suffiseth  B 1 4  p  198  C;  suffise  imp.  A  p  20; 
suffice  inf.  B  V  1  p  15  C;  die  Reime  bezeugen  nur  den  stimm- 
haften Laut.  Hier  ist  auch  zu  nennen:  sacrifiynge  B IV  7  m  8; 
auch  im  Reim  findet  sich  diese  Form:  sacrifye  inf.  :  esjnje 
L.  G.W.  326/1349;  daneben  im  Reim:  sacriflse  inf. :  wise  D.  Bl. 
4/113.  Das  Schriftzeichen  ^  findet  sich  in  dem  Wort  citeseins 
pl.  B IV  5  p  12  C,  wo  es  sicher  den  stimmhaften  Laut  bezeichnet. 
Die  Herkunft  des  5 -Lautes  in  diesem  Wort  ist  noch  nicht  er- 
klärt; es  finden  sich  daneben  die  Schreibungen:  citisenes 
BI4p27C  und  cytesenis  B I  5  p  16.  Das  Zeichen  z  steht 
ferner  oft  im  Plural  franz.  Wörter,  besonders  nach  dem  Kon- 
sonanten t:  comaimdement3Vl^hl^^Vi\  semantz  V  1^1  ¥1^  und 
viele  ähnliche  Fälle  (vgl.  Flexion). 


Ein  n  trat  hinzu  in:  enhaimcen  inf.  P  614  E;  enJianseth 
B  II 1  m  6;  enhansest  B  III  9  m  23;  daneben  erihawsen  inf. 
B  IV  3  p  67;  enhatvsed  pp.  A  II  26  22;  enhausyng  A  II  39  17. 
Das  n  fiel  aus  in  couenahle  B  V  4  p  54;  uncouenable  B  IV  6 
p  208.  Auf  afz.  parfourmr  geht  zurück  parfourne  inf.  M  2407 
E>;  parfourned  pp.  M  2990  E^  und  öfter;  daneben  tritt  schon 
öfter  per  forme,  z.  B.  B  I  4  p  138;  V  4  p  151;  A  p  16.  Die 
Assimilation  des  n  der  Vorsilbe  an  den  folgenden  Kon- 
sonanten ist  vielfach  noch  nicht  durchgeführt:  confort  subst. 
P740E;  inpresscd  pp.  BV4m31;  enhrace  inf.  B  V  6  p  68. 
inpacience  P  276  E^  Cm  Cp.  inperfeccion  P  1007  E^  Pt;  inperfit 
A  I  18  3. 
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l 

Das  l  schwand  in  sauacion  P  94  E*;  savacioun  B 1 4  p  38  C; 
1 4  p  108;  es  findet  sich  geschrieben  in  saluacioun  P  980  E  S  Cm. 
Doppelschreibung  zeigt  im  Astr.  häufig  illike  A 1 17  17;  II 28  28; 
II  39  18  usw.  Das  afz.  mouillierte  l  nach  ai  und  ei  erscheint 
in  einfacher  und  doppelter  Schreibung;  Beispiele  siehe  beim 
Vokalismus. 

Gaumenlaute. 


Der  Laut  wurde  in  der  Schreibung  mit  sh,  seh,  ssh,  in 
einigen  Fällen  vielleicht  auch  mit  ss  wiedergegeben  (vgl.  oben 
S.  72).  frenshe  P  248  E »;  thresshfold  ß  1 1  p  54  C;  flessh  P  842 
E2SPt  (HlCmLn:  seh),  refresshynge  P78E3CpPt  (CmLn: 
seh).    greJcissh  B 1 1  p  21  C  (A:  seh). 

is. 
Es  finden  sich  die  Schreibungen  ch,  cch  und  chch.  1.  Ae.  c: 
Im  Anlaut:  chideth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  2897  E^.  chynyng  B  I  6  p  28  C 
(ae.  einan).  cherl  P  147  El  Im  Inlaut:  hreches  P  830  E  E»  Ln; 
drecchynge  P  1000  E^  S  Ln;  drencheth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  IV  5  m  4. 
eehed  pp.  B  III  6  p  10.  hnotvelichcn  1.  pl.  prs.  M  2935  E''. 
streeehen  3.  pl.  prs.  M  3015  E^  CpPt  Ln;  strecehen  inf.  B  II  7 
p  40;  ouerstrecJieheth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  II  7  p  27.  ivacehe  subst. 
M  2216  E 1  Hl  Cp  Pt.  wirehe  inf.  P  682  E  ^  Hl 2;  nur  hier  bezeugt, 
aber  durch  den  Reim  zu  chirehe  gesichert  (vgl.  S.  17  f.).  wrechche 
B  I  5  p  4;  wreehehednesse  B III  5  p  5  C.  Im  Auslaut:  dych  P  718 
E^SPtLn;  pyeh  P  854  E  Cm.  —  2.  Ah.  ch:  ehapüre  P238E'; 
chariet  B II  8  m  4.  ehisel  P  418  E^;  arch  A  II  25  11 ;  II  7  Titel; 
daneben  arh  A  II 7  7.  per  che  A  II  23  26.  porche  B  V  4  m  1. 
rochis  pl.  B  V  5  p  22.  saehels  B 1 3  p  53;  serchen  inf.  M  2957 
E'';  Zec/jeWe  P346E6;  daneben /yytöros  adj.  B III 4p  19;  UJcerous- 
nesse  P  859  E  e.  —  cnteehched  pp.  B IV  3  p  47.   gruchching  P  499  E  3. 

di 
wird  meist  mit  der  Doppelkonsonanz  gg  wiedergegeben.   1.  Ae.  cg: 
hegge  subst.  P  870  E^  S  Pt  Ln;  tvegge  A  I  14  4.  —  2.  Afz.  g: 
abregge  inf.  2233E2CmCp;  abriggynge  BVlp57C  und  öfter. 
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agreggeden  3.  pl.  prt.  M2209E;  aggreggeth  3.  sg.  prs.  M2477E^; 
agreggen  3.  pl.  prs.  P  892  E  Eg  Cm  Pt.  allegged  pp.  B  IV  4  p  12. 
lugement  B  IV  2  p  97;  iuggeth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  2221  E>  Hl  Pt. 
plegges  pl.  MSOISE''. 

j 
entspricht  meist  ae.  g  vor  primärem  hellen  Vokal  und  wird  in 
den  Hss.  meist  mit  y  oder  dem  Zeichen  3  wiedergegeben.  Die 
besseren  Hss.  ziehen  y  vor.  gate  (Tor)  B  V  4  m  1 ;  daneben 
yate  (Tor)  P714E7;  LU:  gate.  tjeldeth  M  2482  E«'' Cp  PtLn. 
yerde  P670E5;  B III  2  m  22.  Für  ae.  -^ietan  schreiben  alle 
Hss.  im  Simplex  den  Verschlulslaut ;  im  Compositum  foryeten 
überwiegt  die  Spirans  (vgl.  S.  12).  Die  LU  schreiben  gleich- 
falls foryeten  und  forgeten.  Die  Entsprechungen  von  ae.  ^iefan 
zeigen  regelmälsig  die  Spirans  (Belege  S.  11  f.).  Die  LU 
schreiben  daneben  den  Verschlulslaut:  yeten  inf.  B  I  7  m  1  (ae. 
^cotan).  Ae.  on^e^n,  on^ean  hat  in  der  Ellesmere  und  den 
verwandten  Hss.  stets  den  Verschlulslaut;  nur  einmal  fand  sich 
unter  86  Belegen  ayeyn  adv.  P  499  E  Pt;  dagegen  schreiben 
die  beiden  Hss.  des  Boethius  regelmälsig  die  Spirans:  ayein 
adv.  Bin 2m  11;  ayeins  praep.  B  II 6p  39  und  sehr  oft.  Das 
Astr.  zeigt  wiederum  den  Verschlulslaut.  Die  LU  schreiben 
nur  die  Spirans. 

xt 

nach  hellem  Vokal  wird  meist  -glit,  oft  auch  Jit  geschrieben: 
myght  M  2382  E"^.  myJity  B  III  5  p  2;  midnyM  A  1 4  6.  insyhte 
B  I  6  p  75.  Einmal  findet  sich  die  Schreibung  hnyt  B IV 1  m  10  C, 
ein  Zeichen  dafür,  dafs  der  Palatal  zu  schwinden  begann; 
desgl.  plit  subst.  P  762  E  Hl  (HP  Pt  Ln:  plite). 

k 
Ae.  gelle  erscheint  stets  als  lik  oder  illik;  liJc  A  I  21  42; 
n 4.  Vo;  ülike  AI  19  2.  lyke  ¥.2326 E'^V ihn.  Im  Reim  finden 
sich  lik  und  liehe;  letzteres  besonders  zu  ryehe  adj.  LU  und 
PU  like,  SU  auch  lieh,  kk  ist  auch  die  regelmäfsige  Schreibung 
in  dem  Wort:  rekketh  3.  sg.  prs.  M  2837  E^;  P  480  E^;  P  710  E''; 
B II  7  p  HO;  rekken  3.  pl.  prs.  P905E7;  recke  inf.  B  II  3  p  62 
(A:  reehe).  Grölseres  Schwanken  findet  sich  in  den  Ent- 
sprechungen des  ae.  5^can;  seken  inf.  B III  9  p  99;  seketh  3.  sg. 
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prs.  P  815  E"^  und  noch  14  Fälle;  einmal  fand  sich  sccheth 
3.  sg.  prs.  B III  9  p  72;  das  Verhältnis  ist  also  IG  :  1.  Im  Reim 
selce  und  scclie.  hiseJcen  inf.  M  2306  £2  Cm  Cp;  M  2910  E^; 
hisele  1.  sg.  prs.  M  2426  E^;  P  1084  E  Hl  HP  S  Ln;  heseJcyn  3.  pl. 
prs.  B  V3  p  142;  daneben  hyseclien  inf.  B III 8  p  7;  III 9  p  143  A; 
hiseclie  1.  sg.  prs.  M2242E''.  Im  Reim  hisecJie  neben  seltenem 
hiseJcc.  Die  LU  zeigen  hier  gleichfalls  Doppelformen.  Für  ae. 
äcsian  steht  meist  axe\  so  4  mal  in  E  und  3  mal  in  den 
Boethius-Hss.;  axc  findet  sich  auch  im  Reim  zu  ivaxe  inf.  303/23; 
daneben  steht  aslce  3.  pl.  prs.  M  2250  E  Cp  Ln;  asketh  3.  sg.  prs. 
M2273ECp;  aslce  inf.  M2346E.  Einige  Hss.  zeigen  eine  Vor- 
liebe für  die  Kons. -Verbindung  sei,  so  z.  B.  die  Petworth-Hs., 
in  der  sich  oft  Formen  wie  sdayn  pp.,  forscluggeth  finden.  In 
dem  Wort  sclaundre  P137E7;  disclaundre  P623E3  trat  das  l 
hinzu. 

9- 

Statt  g  erscheint  c  in  nedigent  M2513E7;  P362E2CmS 
Ln;  P  1065  E  Eg  Cm  S  Ln;  necligenÜy  P  680  E«.  Die  franz. 
Schreibung  gii  findet  sich  in  guerdouns  BI5p43;  daneben 
gerdoned  pp.  B  IV  3  p  28;  gerdoims  B  II  7  p  82.  Das  afz. 
mouillierte  n  hat  sich  in  der  Schreibung  gn  noch  gelegentlich 
erhalten:  so  finden  sich  compaignye,  faigne,  desdaign,  ioignen, 
meignee,  mountaygne,  regnen  inf.  usw.  (Belege  s.  im  Vok.). 

nach  dunklem  Vokal  wird  in  E  und  den  verwandten  Hss. 
meist  ght,  in  anderen  Hss.  auch  gt  und  ht  geschrieben: 
manslaughtre  P887E2S;  ytaught  E^Cp.  ihowht  subst.  BIl 
p  64;  tJioivglit  subst.  B  II 5  p  96.  dowgter  B II 4  p  67.  strawght 
pp.  B  V  5  m  2.  Gelegentlich  wird  die  Spirans  nicht  mehr  aus- 
gedrückt: tJioivt  subst.  B  I  2  m  1  —  oder  iv  bezeichnet  die 
Spirans. 

Ji. 
Das  Astr.  fügt  dem  w  gelegentlich  noch  ein  h  hinzu: 
tvliaite  imp.  All  25  21;  tvhir  subst.  All  38  5  {ae.  tvire).  Beim 
afz.  h  herrscht  bezeichnendes  Schwanken.  Ohne  h  sind  ge- 
schrieben: ahmte  A  p  2;  emisperies  A  1 18  6.  eyres  B  II 4  p  65  C 
(=}ieirs).    Omelies  FlOSSE-^;  oost  B13^4S.   oostes  BIV  Am  IL 
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oostesse  hlV  Smlß.  ypocrisye  P1023E'^.  Ein  etymologisch 
unberechtigtes  h  trat  hinzu  in:  abliomyndble  E';  haboundcn 
3.  pl.  prs.  B  I  4  p  221  C;  liäboundaunt  B  III  2  p  19;  hahundance 
P  627  E2  Cm  S  Pt.  Das  h  in  Jhesu  P  747  E^  und  öfter  ist  aus 
der  griechischen  Schreibung  zu  erklären  (Skeat,  Notes  to  the 
C.  T.  p.  179). 

Konsonanten -Verdoppelung. 

Als  historisch-etymologische  Schreibung  erscheint  Doppel- 
konsonanz zur  Bezeichnung  der  Assimilation  der  Praep.  ad 
und  C071  an  den  folgenden  Konsonanten :  arraced  pp.  B 1 3  p  30 ; 
arrette  3.  pl.  prs.  P  1082  E;  appeseth  3.  sg.  prs.  M  3050  E  Cp  Ln; 
commoevynge  B  I  4  m  4.  Häufig  jedoch  steht  der  einfache 
Konsonant:  acomplice  inf.  P  734  E^  Hl;  acompliced  pp.  P  281 
E *  Cp  Ln;  acording  A II 14  5.  acordeth  3.  sg.  prs.  B  IV  3  p  34  C. 
acoyede  B II 3  p  45  C.  anexed  B  IV  4  p  80.  aray  B  II  4  p  46. 
areiten  inf.  B II 4  p  9.  asemhle  inf.  B  III 8  p  5  C.  atayne  inf. 
B  V  6  p  58  C.  comime  B  II  3  p  29;  coriged  pp.  B  IV  4  p  61. 
corumpe  inf.  B III 11  p  40.  Wie  ersichtlich,  findet  sich  die 
einfache  Konsonanz  besonders  in  der  Hs.  C. 

Mit  dem  Kampf  der  Quantitäten  (anglofranz.  Konsonanten- 
dehnung) hängt  die  verschiedene  Schreibung  in  folgenden 
Wörtern  zusammen:  cesse  3.  pl.  prs.  P601E'HlPt;  cese  inf. 
B 1 4  p  110;  encresseth  3.  sg.  prs.  A I  21  44;  encreesen  3.  pl.  prs. 
M  2930  E;  weitere  Belege  siehe  im  Vokalismus  S.  51.  Hierhin 
gehören  auch:  relesse  inf.  P  810  E^  Hl;  relessed  praet.  P  809 
E3  Ln;  werre  subst.  B  2204  E^;  B  III  2  p  27.  pressen  inf. 
B  IV  1  m  17;  pressen  3.  pl.  prs.  B  IV5  p  15;  vielleicht  auch 
diggen  inf.  (afz.  diguer)  B  V  5  m  7. 


B.    Flexion. 

I.    Substantivum. 

Der  Nominativ  entspricht  im  allgemeinen  lautgesetzlich 
der  ae.  Form.  Analogisches  e  trat  nach  ten  Brink  §  203, 5 
und  207  vor  allem  hinzu  in  der  Mehrzahl  der  kurzsilbigen 
und  einigen  mehrsilbigen  o- Stämmen  sowie  fast  durchweg  in 
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den  femininen  langsilbigen  vokaliscben  Stämmen.  Mit  diesen 
und  den  übrigen  Aufstellungen  ten  Briuks  wird  aber  die 
Mannigfaltigkeit  der  Erscheinungen  nicht  erschöpft.  Das  zeigen 
schon  die  in  der  Einleitung  genannten  sorgfältigen  Wortlisten 
von  Kittredge  und  Manly,  die  vor  allem  die  Behandlung  des 
sog.  schwachen  -e  eingehend  darstellen.  In  der  Prosa  läfst 
sich  das  auslautende  e  schlechter  kontrollieren,  da  das  Metrum 
als  Korrektiv  fehlt  und  die  Sprache  sich  gerade  an  diesem 
Punkte  stark  weiter  entwickelte.  Das  Material  der  Prosa  sei 
wie  folgt  dargestellt: 

1.  Analogisches  e  trat  hinzu  in  folgenden  ae.  femininen 
Stämmen:  &oöfeM  2183  E'.  UisseM.?>^ll  W^.  hurdcneBlll\2 
p  6.     dede  B I  5  p  41.     donge  P  419  Ei  Hl  S  Ln;  hegge  P  870  E3 

5  Pt  Ln.  helle  P  118  E^.  helpe  M  2294  E  Cm  Dd;  M  2971  E  Dd 
CmPt;  P978EiCmSPt;  1075  E  Eg  Cm  S  Pt;  dagegen  help 
M  2496  E  Hl.  Iceye  P  875  E«.  leue  P  931  E^.  Uore  M  2181  E«. 
manhjnde  B  V  3  p  125  u.  ö.  meede  B  V  3  p  112.  mynde  B II 4 
m9.    nede  PSIOE^  u.  ö.  (LU:  need  neben  nede).     reste  B  III 

10  m  3.  sighte  P959ECmS.  sonde  (==  Sendung)  P625E7. 
sowie  B  II  4  p  99.  synne  P80EI  sorwe  BIIlpl4.  tvomhe 
P  820  E «.  wounde  P  593  E '.  yerde  P  070  E  K  Hinzu  kommen 
folgende  Abstrakta  auf  th:  filthe  B  1 4  p  100.  lengthe  A 1 5  2. 
heyhte  A  II 3  13.  myrthe  B  III  2  p  57.  slewthe  P  388  E »  Hl  Hl  2 
Ln.  strengthe  M2505E4.  thefte  P440EiHlCmS.  trouthe 
M2393E6.  yowthe  B  II  3  p  30.  lengthe,  strengthe  und  trouthe 
gehen  vielleicht  auf  ae.  Nebenformen  mit  -u  zurück. 

2.  Einige  Feminin -Stämme  blieben  endungslos:  hoolz 
P  1086  E4;  dagegen  hoolce  P  1083  E^  S  Pt  Ln.  myht  B  I  5  m  14; 
night  All  13  6.  ivight  P348EiCmPt.  world  B III  12p 22 
u.  ö.;  im  obl.  schreibt  die  Hs.  C  häufig  tuorlde,  z.  B.  B II 3  m  14; 

11  4  m  9;  5  p  17. 

3.  Ae.  Masculina  und  Neutra  der  vokalischen  Stämme, 
die  ein  analogisches  e  erhielten:  cloivde  P185E^  u.  ö.  gate 
B  V  4  m  1  (Tor),  heuene  (25  mal  in  dieser  Form),  childhede 
M  2635  E  Cm.     maydenhede  P  868  E  Eg  Hl  Cm  S  Ln.     teere  B  II 

6  m  7.  wegge  A 1 14  3.  Doppelformen  finden  sich  in  folgenden 
Wörtern:  tvil  und  iville  (ae.  gewil  und  willa)\  das  Verhältnis 
der   Belege    ist    15  :  10,    und    zwar   werden   wil    und    wille 
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unterscliledslos  im  casus  rectus  und  obl.  gebraucht;  im  Reim 
tiberwiegt  die  Form  wille,  doch  begegnen  auch  tvyl :  fil  praet.: 
494/570.  —  wynd  und  tvynde  in  der  Hs.  C  im  Verhältnis  von 
3  :  7  und  zwar  ohne  Unterschied  des  casus.  —  wit  P  733  E 
Cm  S;  P  824  E  Cm  S;  in  der  Hs.  C:  wit :  witte  =11:5;  darunter 
3  mal  lüitte  als  casus  obl.  —  Ohne  ae.  Etymon  (als  subst.)  ist  hepe, 
Jeep,  und  zwar  begegnet  in  den  C.  T.  nur  ]ce2}e,  im  Astr.  wiederholt 
Jeep;  im  Reim  begegnen  gleichfalls  beide  Formen.  Die  Wörter 
hed  und  Jiarm  sind  in  der  Prosa  nur  in  dieser  Form  belegt; 
im  Reim  finden  sich  die  Nebenformen  hedde,  härme.  Folgende 
Wörter  zeigen  im  Obliquus  auslautendes  e,  während  der 
Nominativ  endungslos  bezeugt  ist:  fire  P  551  E  S  Pt  Ln.  godde 
B  I  4  p  187.  gronde  A  II  38  4.  Jiownde  B  III  12  m  9.  JiooJce 
B II  8  p  22.  Jcijnge  B  II  2  p  48;  II  6  p  13.  londe  P  182  E  Pt  Ln. 
Josse  M2ie8E3CpPtLn.  sJirifte  E^CmSPtLn.  weye  obl. 
M  2499  E  Dd  Cm  Pt;  B II  5  p  129;  die  Form  wey  ist  17  mal  be- 
legt, davon  8  mal  im  Obliquus.  Einmal  findet  sich  yere  obl. 
All  14 8;  sonst  stets  yer,  yeer  im  casus  rectus  und  obliquus; 
im  Reim  yer  und  yere.  —  Dagegen  sind  folgende  Wörter  mit 
analogischem  e  nur  im  Obliquus  bezeugt:  hotme  P363Ei8Pt; 
B 1 4  m  5  (in  anderen  Werken  Chaucers  auch  im  Nominativ 
so  belegt),  carte  B III  2  m  26.  tJie  day  of  doome  P118E2Cm 
Cp  Pt  Ln  und  noch  5  mal  in  dieser  Verbindung  belegt;  einmal 
doom  acc.  B  V  2  p  8.  feuere  B  III  8  p  39.  gonge  B  885  E^. 
ouene  P  85G  E^  Cm.  sJieepe  sg.  E  ^  S  Pt  Ln.  swerde  B  I  4  p  170. 
webhe  AI 3 4;  1212. 

4.  Einige  substantivierte  Adjektive  erscheinen  gleichfalls 
mit  e\  iJie  beste  tJiat  we  Jean  M2206E6.    goode  sg.  B  III  8  m  2; 

IV  3  p  41;  G  p  120.    colde  sg.  B IV  5  m  19.    tJie  sotJie  B 1 4  p  118; 

V  1  p  45;  3  p  60;  einmal  sootJi  V  3  m  16. 

5.  Das  ae.  n  der  Endung  ist  abgefallen  in:  at  eve  All  12 22; 
eve  sterre  BI5m8;  sonst  at  euen  B III  2  m  25;  A  II  23  21. 
mayde  Ap73;  daneben  mayden  P868E^CmSLn;  im  Reim 
ist  mayde  oft  bezeugt,     to  morwe  M2985E6. 

Französische  Substantive. 

1.  Ein  unorganisches  e  trat  hinzu  in:  celere  BII2p5iC. 
excesse   P  445  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt  Ln.     poynte   A  II  3  19.     preterite 
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B  V  6  p  30  54.     respecte  A  I  21  49.     trauayte  B  III  8  m  21; 
BIV7m72.    voyce  BIY  3  m  20  G. 

2.  Doppelformen:  angwyssh  B III  7  p  1  C;  angivysshe  B II 4 
p  60  C.  compleynt  B  II 3  p  4;  compleynte  B  1 1  p  2.  delit  P  331 
E »  Cm  Pt  Hl.  delite  obl.  B I V  6  p  26.  desert  P  757  E  Hl  Pt  Ld  ; 
deserte  B III  6  p  30.  entente  M2268E2Ln  und  noch  6  mal;  im 
Reim  entent  und  entente.  lidbyt  B  II 1  p  6;  hahyte  obl.  B III 1 
pl6.   Profit  M  2771  E^;B  in  ^U.  i^ro/i^e  obl.  M  2427  E  Dd  Pt. 

3.  Ausl.  afz.  bezw.  anglfr.  e  ist  weggefallen  in:  concord  P  642 
ECm;  &e5?^BIV3p88;V4pl38.  cowr5  B III 2m 28;  All 35  16. 
fors  :  force  =  4:4  (s.  S.  71).  minut  A 1 16  12;  II  26  19.  phisik 
B  V  1  p  44.  rethoryJc  B  II  6  p  69  (rhetorike  B  II  3  p  7).  tempesi 
B II 4  p  39.     theorik  A  p  59.    vessel  P  446  E  \ 

Genitiv. 

Der  Genitiv  wird  zur  Bezeichnung  von  Personen  meist 
mit  -es,  -s  gebildet,  sonst  fast  ausnahmslos  durch  Vorsetzung 
der  Praep.  of.  —  Es  sind  sämtliche  Genitive  auf  -es,  -s  notiert, 
die  Zahl  der  Belege  ist  in  Klammern  hinzugefügt:  cristes  (4); 
deueles  (7);  goddes  (13);  kynges  (6);  lordes  (4);  mannes  (21); 
neigliehores  (3);  bissJioppes,  netherdes,  tvyues,  womanes  (je  1  mal). 
Germeynes  sone  B  1 4  p  132  C.  Bei  Eigennamen  auf  s  bleibt 
der  Genitiv  unausgedrückt:  Menelaus  tvif  B IV  7  m  5.  Ein 
Genitiv  von  other  begegnet  P  1077  E  Cm  S  Ln:  euericJi  of  otheres 
ioye.  Folgende  Substantive,  die  keine  Einzelperson  bezeichnen, 
zeigen  gleichfalls  einen  Genitiv  auf  -es:  folkes  (3);  my  lyues 
ende  P  1090  E"*;  the  mones  side  A  II  34  3.  the  sliepes  flees 
M  2187  E7.  the  sonnes  deelinacioun  A II 25  23  32.  the  sonnes 
altitude  A  II  25  12  24.  some  winters  nyht  A  II  23  1;  ferner: 
thyne  every-dayes  playnynges  B  II  2  p  4.  Ein  endungsloser 
Genitiv  liegt  vor  All  12  10:  at  the  sonne  ariste.  In  folgenden 
Fällen  wurde  der  Genitiv  kaum  mehr  als  solcher  gefühlt, 
vielmehr  als  erstes  Kompositionsglied  aufgefafst:  his  herte  hlood 
P  154  E"^.  the  heuene  goddes  B  III 12  m  12  (superos).  thy  niodyr 
womhe  B II  2  p  21.    first  somer  sesoun  B  II 3  m  7;  IV  6  m  20. 

Der  Genitiv  auf  -es,  -s  —  abgesehen  von  den  Fällen,  wo 
eine  Person  bezeichnet  wird  —  ist  also  fast  gar  nicht,  der 
endungslose  Genitiv  der  ursprünglichen  Feminina  überhaupt  nicht 
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vertreten.  Ebenso  liegen  die  Verhältnisse  in  den  LU.  In  den 
poetischen  Werken  Chaucers  ist  diese  alte  Genitivbildung  noch 
recht  häufig.  Daraus  geht  mit  grofser  Deutlichkeit  hervor, 
dafs  dieser  Ausdruck  des  Genitiv -Verhältnisses  nicht  mehr 
zum  lebendigen  Sprachgut  Chaucers  gehörte. 

Dativ. 
Das   alte    Dativ -e   ist   erhalten   in   einigen    formelhaften 
Wendungen:   hy  daye  All  10  9.     hy  nyhte  All  2  7.     on  foote 
P419E^.    imdtjr  foote  BV5ml7.    on  youre  Uhalue  M2987 
E  ö.    io-liepe  A 114  4.    on  Urse  P  419  E  i. 

Plural. 

1.  Die  gewöhnliche  Pluralendung  ist  -es  resp.  -s,  wenn 
das  Wort  bereits  auf  -e  ausgeht.  Die  franz.  Substantive  auf 
-ant,  -ent  nehmen  meist  ein  ^  zur  Pluralbezeichnung  an: 
seruantz  M2380E3CpLn.  tirauntz  P765EiPt.  luggemenU 
M2596E2Cp.  Die  Hs.  C  des  Boethius  hat  dafür  ein  Zeichen, 
das  Furnivall  mit  -us  wiedergibt:  gouernementus  B  I  4  p  26. 
tormentus  B  1 3  p  39.  aparaylementus  B II 5  p  114.  (F.  kommt 
zu  dieser  Schreibung,  weil  gelegentlich  die  lat.  Endung  -tis 
mit  demselben  Zeichen  angedeutet  wird.)  Die  Endung  -us 
findet  sich  auch  mehrfach  in  dem  Worte  vertuus  pl.  B  III 4  p  3; 
6  p  37;  V6p217. 

Die  Pluralendung  -5  zeigen  regelmäfsig  die  franz.  Substan- 
tive auf  -ioun,  -oun,  -ayn,  -eyn;  ferner  gelegentlich  Wörter  auf 
-er,  -our.  Beispiele:  perturhaciouns  B  1 6  p  39.  felouns  B 1 5 
m  26.  cüezeins  M  2530  E  i  Cp  Pt.  Bomayns  M  2179  E  i  Hl  Cp  Pt. 
soiiereyns  P  302  E  ^  Pt.  consulers  B  II  6  p  8.  hostilers  P  440 
E  3  S  Pt  Ln.  maners  B IV  4  p  61.  messagers  P  967  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt. 
preiers  Ap6;  neysshehours,  holours,  putours. 

Folgende  Einzelfälle  mit  -5  seien  noch  erwähnt:  caytyfs 
BIV4p37;  V2p30;  dagegen  caytyues  P  214  E  ^  Cm.  conseils 
M  2449  E  i.  eneriiys  M  2524  E^  Cp  Ln;  B II 5  m  8.  desyrs  B III 
5  m  7.  honotirs  B  III 4  p  28.  perils  M  2511  E^;  M  2619  E^  Ln; 
BI3pl7;  dagegen  perylles  B  III  8  p  12.  sachels  BI3p53. 
venyms  B IV  2  m  7  (vgl.  Vokale  unter  dem  Nebenton,  S.  66). 
Der  Plural  von  sheep  erscheint  als  slieep>e  P  721  EEgSPtLn; 
768E2SPtLn. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLII.  6 
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2.  Bei  Mafsbegriffen  bleibt  der  Plural  unausgedrückt, 
wenn  ein  bestimmtes  Zahlwort  vorhergeht:  X  yer  A  p  17; 
B IV  7  m  2.  8  mile-wey  A 1 16  11.  X  tliowsand  wynter  B  II  7 
p  68.  —  Pluralisch  gefalst  wird  folk:  this  folk  assemUed  weren 
M2198E2.  Einmal  begegnet  der  Plural  folkes  B  II  4  p  65,  der 
auch  in  den  LU  einmal  belegt  ist.  —  Unausgedrückt  bleibt 
der  Plural  noch  in  folgenden  besonderen  Fällen:  the  rosene 
hors  pl.  BllllmSC;  his  stvifte  Jiors  BIV4m5  (lat.  equos). 
500000  paas  BI4pl73.  hir  trespas  pl.  M2961E2Ln.  in 
two  vers  M  2297  E^  Cp  Pt  Ln.    vers  B II  m  1. 

3.  Reste  der  ae.  kons.  Deklination:  asshen  P  548  E''; 
P  551  El  heen  B III  7  m  3;  dagegen  Ues  P  468  E 7;  im  Reim 
lees  und  heen.  hretheren  M  2288  E'^.  children  B  II  3  p  28. 
doghtren  P  201  E^  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln;  dagegen  doghtres  P  901  E*. 
eyen  P853E-;  B III  9  p  105.  oxen  B III  3  m  5.  Analog  ist 
gebildet  shreiven  pl.  B IV  2  p  151.  Nur  mit  dem  Plural  auf  -es 
sind  belegt:  foes  M2160E;  M  2199  E  Cm.    hoses  P423E2SPt. 

Einsilbige  Stämme  mit  i- Umlaut:  feet  B  III  2  m  20  C; 
B  V  5  m  8.  shipmen  A II 31  6.  Nach  Analogie  des  Sing,  ist 
gebildet  der  Genitiv:  other  ?nennes  good  M3027E^;  othere 
mennes  härm  P  484  E^;  ootJier  mennes  hous  P  964  E^.  wommen 
M  2247  E3  Cp  u.  ö.;  einmal  erscheint  der  pl.  wymmen  B  II  4 
p26C,  eine  Form,  die  sich  sonst  bei  Ch.  nicht  findet,  mysus 
BII6p22C  (A:  myse).  PI.  von  mus  B  II  6  p  22.  swyn  B  IV 
3  m  18.  teth  B IV  3  m  9;  ein  doppelt  ausgedrückter  PI.  liegt 
vor  in  hreches  P330E3CpLn. 


II.  AdjektiYum. 

In  einigen  Fällen  ist  ein  analogisches  e  an  den  Stamm 
getreten:  a  cristene  man  P  596  E  Cm.  evene  A  II  38  3  4.  a 
foivle  party  B 1 5  m  38.  heyghe  oder  Jiye  kommt  in  der  un- 
flektierten Form  in  der  Prosa  nicht  vor  (zu  ten  Brink  §  231 
Anm.).  Beispiele  für  das  adj.  lyte  s.  S.  31.  sharpe  hunger 
P  864  E 1  S  Ln.  thou  tvere  yonge  B II  2  p  53.  Die  Fälle  fowle, 
sharpe,  yonge  sind  aber  wohl  auf  Kosten  der  Überlieferung 
zu  setzen.  Ein  e  findet  sich  ferner  im  Vokativ:  deere  sire 
M2742E6;  2844  E*^. 
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Französische  Adjektive,  die  ein  e  annehmen:  diuerse 
P564EiSLn;  BV3p73;  4  p  91.  foreine  moneye  BI4p83; 
foreyne  B III 3  p  53;  IV  3  p  17;  3  p  74;  V  4  p  152.  Viermal  er- 
seheint die  Verbindung  veyne  glorie  P  391  E'^;  814  E^  Ln; 
934 E2;  1023EmLn;  sonst  steht  veyn  BV5p37.  Die  Hs. 
Ln  schreibt  Seinte  Foule  M2630;  Seinte  Jerome  M2785,  wo 
die  übrigen  Hss.  Seint  zeigen  (vgl.  ten  ßrink  §  242). 

Ein  französischer  Plural  auf  -es,  -s  findet  sich  in  der 
Prosa  recht  häufig: 

1.  Das  Adj.  ist  vorangestellt:  the  agreaUes  shaäewes 
B  III  2  m  19;  the  capitalles  lettres  A  II  3  20;  the  principals 
plages  AI5  7;  the  uniuersels  spices  BV4pl22.  thilJce  uni- 
uersels  thinges  B  V  5  p  31.  tho  varyauntus  sesons  B 1 5  m  15  C 
(A:  variauntz). 

2.  Das  Adj.  ist  nachgestellt:  lettres  capitals  A  I  16  8; 
A II 3  35.  thinges  certeins  B  V  5  p  71.  goodes  espirituels  P  312 
E2Cp.  thynges  espirituels  P  784  E^  S  Ln;  P  787  E  S  Pt  Ln. 
weyes  espirituels  P79E4;  cosyns  germains  M2558E'^.  clerhes 
grehes  A  p  22.  hitidynges  necessaries  B  V  4  p  84.  goodes  per- 
durahles  P  811  E^  Pt  Ln.  nowmhyres  porcionables  B  III 9  m  13. 
creaiuris  resonahlis  B V6  p  7.  the  souereynes  dyuynes  suhstaunces 
BV2pl6.  goodes  temporeis  M2188E1.  goodes  tcmporeles 
P  G85  E.    Es  sind  dies  sämtliche  Fälle. 

Die  von  ten  Brink  aufgestellten  Regeln  über  die  starke 
und  schwache  Flexion  des  Adjektivs  gelten  im  allgemeinen 
auch  für  die  Prosa,  doch  sind  Durchbrechungen  verhältnis- 
mälsig  häufig.    Solche  Ausnahmen  sind: 

a)  Adjektive  in  attributiver  Stellung: 

1.  Einsilbige  Adjektive,  determiniert:  the  dep  grounde 
Bin  lim  10.  thy  fals  witnessyng  E^SPtLn.  the  fool  man 
P853E2CmS.  the  fool  woniman  P853EiCmS.  the  ful 
experience  A  II 1 16.  thy  gret  rewle  A II 29  9.  the  leest  party 
B II 4  p  77  (vgl.  Nr.  4).  thi  neighehores  goode  name  P  796  E 
CmEg. 

2.  Einsilbige  Adjektive,  undeterminiert:  to  goode  folJc 
B IV  1  p  36;  IV  6  p  204  u.  ö.  longe  tyme  M  2538  E  Dd  Cm  Pt  Ln; 
P  999  El  S  Pt  Ln.    by  longe  welefulnesse  B  IV  6  p  184. 

6* 
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8.  Einsilbige  Adjektive  im  Plural:  tJiise  fool  wommen 
P  885  E2  Pt.  the  moyst  ihynyes  \}  III  9  m  15.  the  short  howndes 
B IV  4  p  30.    hir  veyn  aparayles  B  IV  2  m  1. 

4.  Regelmäfsig  unflektiert  bleiben  die  Adjektive  left  und 
rigJit:  the  left  syde  P  171  E?;  thi  lift  syde  A  II  2  2.  the  right 
syde  M  2502  El  thy  right  hand  A 1 1  2;  A II 2  1;  II  3  17  u.  ö.; 
the  ryght  wey  B  V  1  p  15. 

5.  Zweisilbige  Adjektive,  determiniert:  the  cursede  feend 
P  598  E  Cm.  this  feynede  2^hilosophre  B  II  7  p  92.  the  forseide 
mateere  E^  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln.  his  goldene  chariet  ß  II  8  m  3.  the 
presente  eye  B  V  6  p  181  C.  hir  verreye  moeving  A II 40  34. 
thi  wyMede  oppinioun  B  IV  6  p  163.  the  wrecchede  pople 
B IV 1  m  29. 

6.  Zweisilbige  Adjektive,  undeterminiert:  with  wikhede 
swerde  B 1 4  p  170  C.    in  wikkede  manere  E  854  E  Cm. 

7.  Zweisilbige  Adjektive  im  Plural:  certeine  iiiste  causes 
M  2452  El  certeyne  thynges  M2541E'^Ln.  certeine  causes 
M  2584  E2  Pt  Ln.  certeyne  circumstances  P  86  Ei  S  Pt  Ln. 
krokede  strykes  A  I  19  1.  cursede  lewes  P  591  E.  cursede 
synnes  P  886  E  Hl  Cm.  thise  foreseide  thynges  M  2191  El 
greuouse  thinges  P732EiCmLn.  right  parfite  men  M2701 
EifilCmLn.  plesante  wordes  M  2342  E^- Cm.  rosene  flowres 
B I  2  m  16.  speciale  remedies  P  738  E.  westrene  waves  B  I  2 
m  14.  B  III  2  m  26.  wikkede  giltes  P  112  Ei  Cp.  wikkede 
escliawfynges  P  916  E  Ln.  wikkede  maneres  B 1 3  p  17.  wrecchede 
wepinges  B II 1  m  8  C. 

Anmerkung:  Ob  Chaucer  für  den  pl.  „viele"  manye  oder 
many  schrieb,  ist  mit  Sicherheit  nicht  zu  bestimmen.  Gute 
Hss.  haben  tiberwiegend  manye,  so  E,  Hn,  auch  die  Hs.  Cm. 
Im  Astr.  sind  manye  und  many  gleich  oft  vertreten.  Die 
beiden  Boethius  -  Hss.  haben  überwiegend  many,  doch  fehlt 
auch  hier  manye  nicht.    LU  haben  nur  many. 

8.  Dreisilbige  Adjektive,  determiniert:  the  dehoneyre  wynd 
B  1 5  m  15.  the  infynyte  wey  B  V  6  p  65.  the  preciouse  persone 
P  591  E  Cm.    Undeterminiert:  of  dishoneste  cause  M  2418  E^  Cp. 

9.  Dreisilbige  Adjektive  im  Plural:  anoyouse  veniale  synnes 
P  365  E.     anoyouse   thinges  P  728  E.     eure   originale   synnes 
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P808EEg.  outrageoiise  gutes  M  3015  Ei.  viclouse  wordes 
M  2318  E  K  ungouernede  hrydles  B  V 1  m  14  C.  vertuouse  wordes 
P  652  E. 

b)  Adjektive  in  prädikativer  Stellung: 

1.  Einsilbige  Adjektive:  heemes  ne  hen  nat  cleer  B III 10 
m20.  he  tJiey  fix  AI 21  47.  they  heen  lyJc  P  616  E.  BIV4 
p  149  C.     that  been  lyJc  P  775  E. 

2.  Zweisilbige  Adjektive:  .  .  .  heen  so  greuouse  P692E1. 
]>at  hen  ohiecte  B  V  5  p  3  C.  thei  ne  moive  nat  he  wiMede 
BIV2p56C. 

3.  Dreisilbige  Adjektive:  they  hen  dereworthe  B II  4  p  37. 
that  heen  dishoneste  M  2419  E^  Cp.  that  heen  contrariouse 
M  2311  El;  M2437  El.     that  am  nedefiille  M  2834  E2  Cp. 

Das  Adjektiv  wird  häufig  nachgestellt:  the  cause  acci- 
dental  M  2588  E';  c.  material,  c.  formal,  c.  final  2589—2591  E^. 
the  resouns  aforeseyd  M2444E'^.  the  pool  artiJc  All 21 3. 
the  pol  antartiJc  A II  25  6.  the  day  artificial  A II  7  Titel,  hyr 
eyen  hrenmjnge  B  I  1  p  4.  Jerusalem  celestial  P  80  El  the 
thoivht  cruel  B  IV  4  p  5.  the  sterre  fix  A II 19  5;  II  35  7  u.  ö. 
necessite  destinahle  B IV  6  p  251.  latitudes  determinat  AI  21  4. 
deuysiouns  emhelif  A  I  20  2.  the  maner  forseid  A  II  25  42. 
rewlc  general  A 1 6  5.  the  thinges  ymaginahle  and  sensible 
B  V  4  p  136.  reson  imaginatyf  B  V  4  p  146.  hour  inequal 
A II 10  4.  fraccions  infinit  A I  8  9.  aspecte  infortunat  A II 4  34. 
corage  inmortel  B IV  4  p  31.  lyf  intermynahle  B  V  6  p  1 1.  lyne 
meridional  A I  4  4.  altitude  meridian  A  p  56.  the  day  precedent 
A  II  32  3.  his  nature  propre  B  V  6  p  2.  the  matere  subiect 
B  V  4  p  111.  the  endes  volontarie  B  V  4  p  29.  his  neJcJce  un- 
howed  B IV  7  m  42.  alle  Ringes  yhorn  B IV  6  m  26.  hys  felawes 
ylorn  B IV  7  m  13. 

In  diesen  Wendungen  zeigt  sich  deutlich  der  Einfluls  der 
Vorlage. 

Steigerung  des  Adjektivs. 
1.   Komparativ: 

In  englischer  Weise  durch  Anhängung  von  -er  sind 
gesteigert:   hrodere   A  II  38  1.     donnere   A  II  12  13.     deppere 
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B II  3  p  9.  fayrere  B  IUI  m  7  C.  fcrthcr  P  1001  E  Eg  Hl  S  Pt. 
fowlere  B III 4  p  31 ;  6  p  7.  grettere  B  IV  6  p  92.  grettre  A  p  46. 
hyer  P  891  E  Eg- Ln.  latter  P971E3SPtLn;  B  V  6  p  204. 
latyr  B I  6  m  11  C.  lever  B  1 2  p  10;  leuere  B II 5  p  79  C.  ihe 
loivere  B  V  4  p  119.  myhtyere  B I  5  p  49  C.  öfter  P  1026  E^  Pt 
Ln.  smallere  All  38  5.  sonnere  2640Ei  CmGp;  B IV 4  p  28. 
vppere  All  12  13.  Alten  Umlaut  zeigen:  eldere  BV6p46C; 
III  10  p  37.  lenger  M2243EiHlPt,  11  mal  belegt;  nur  einmal 
findet  sich  longere  B  II  7  m  19  C.  strenger  M  2410  E3  Cp  Pt 
u.  ö.,  stronger  P955ESLn;  strenger  :  stronger  =  6:2.  Im 
Keim  erscheint  nur  einmal  strenger  :  lenger. 

Ziemlich  häufig  ist  die  dem  Franz.  nachgebildete 
Steigerung:  more  hrod  A II 4  10.  more  clere  B  V  2  p  17.  more 
egre  BI5p53.  more  fehle  B IV 2p  127.  more  ferme  BIV2 
p  14.  tfiore  free  BV2pl9.  onore  freele  B II  6  p  27.  moore 
Jiard  BV3pl.  moore  lieigh  P771E''.  moore  ligUly  1^2177 
E'.  moore  myghty  M  2738  El  more  pleyn  AI  21  52.  more 
siJcer  B I  4  p  79.    moore  tvyUe  B  V  3  p  122. 

Selten  werden  franz.  Adjektive  in  englischer  Weise  ge- 
steigert: esyere  B  I  5  p  54.  fehelcre  B III  9  p  43  C  (A  und  Cx: 
fehler),    richer  M  2738  E  Cp  Ln. 

Komparative  ohne  stammgleichen  Positiv:  heitre 
M  2250  El  Cp;  M  2336  E^;  2408  E2  Cp;  3031  Ei  Hl  Cp;  P  1053  E; 
Bin  10p  31.  hetere  BII2p60C;  B II  5  p  IOC.  Auch  die 
Form  het  kommt  adjektivisch  vor:  M2566E3Pt;  P497E4; 
P  539  E6.  lasse  und  lesse  (Belege  oben  S.  6).  the  more 
declaracioun  A  I  3  4  u.  ö.;  in  mor  space  A  II  28  24;  daneben 
steht  mo,  besonders  vor  Pluralen:  to  mo  folJc  M2358E6;  2432 
E2  Cp  Ln;  mo  rycJiesses  B  II 2  m  12.  mo  wordes  A 1 1  4.  many 
mo  Ap26;  thise  tlimges  and  mo  P381E7.  ivorse  P  600  Ei  Hl 
SPt;  P  614  El  Hl  S;  998EEgHlPt.  B IV  6  p  123.  Die  Form 
wers,  die  sich  neben  ivors  im  Reim  findet,  ist  in  der  Prosa 
nicht  zu  belegen. 

2.   Superlativ: 

Als  Beispiele  für  die  Regel  seien  genannt:  alder  fayrest 
B  III  9  m  8.  inneryste  B  IV  6  p  134.  netJierest  A  1 18  4.  smalest 
A  p  51.    the  strongeste  M  2527  E  Dd.    thiJcJceste  A 1 3  1.   uppereste 
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B  1 1  p  26.   oivtterest  B  III 10  p  21 ;  IV  3  p  52.  IV  4  p  39 ;  uttereste 
BllpGO;  IV 3  p  50. 

Superlative  besonderer  Bildung:  erst  P  334  E^  S 
Pt  Ln.  at  erste  B  III  11  p  16.  eldest  M  2345  E  Cp  Pt  Ln. 
fertherest  B  IV  6  p  86.  fyrthest  B  IV  6  p  91  C.  Ms  laste  jugge- 
wen^  M3058E3Cp.  atte  leeste  wey  P  1027  E;  thy  leeste  enemy 
M2513E'.  my  most  purpos  B  I  3  p  47;  die  im  Reim  vor- 
kommende Nebenform  meest  kommt  in  der  Prosa  nicht  vor 
(vgl.  jedoch  unten  beim  Adverb),  the  nexte  B III 6  p  19  u,  ö. 
the  tvorste-F  A8S  E '  Hl  S.  B IV  3  p  52.  alderworst  B  V  3  p  113; 
die  Form  zuerst  ist  nicht  belegt.  Ein  alter  Superlativ  liegt 
vor  in  oure  forme  fader  M  2293  E  ^ 


III.   Adverl),  Präpositionen  usw. 

Gewöhnliche  Bildungen:  evene  A  II  5  14;  II  17  17. 
heighe  P  991  E;  lo7ige  P  1073  Ei  Hl  Cm  Ln;  netve  P  767  E^. 
stille  B  1 1  p  1.  Gesteigerte  Formen:  het  B III 1  p  4;  aber  auch 
lettre  P979E;  hetre  Ap33;  betere  BI5p37.  moore  M2330 
E';  nevermore  B  II  2  m  16;  never-mo  All 31  3.  eueremo  P  215 
E^;  AI  17  24.  mo  allein  als  adv.  kommt  nicht  vor.  ner  BIl 
p  59  C  (lat.  propius).  ivorse  P  768  E^  Hl  S.  aldermost  B  IV  4 
p37;  BV3pll4;  zweimal  ist  die  Form  almest  belegt:  BIII2 
p52.  III  12  m  39;  das  e  ist  wohl  durch  Tonschwächung  zu  er- 
klären; lengest  B IV  4  p  36. 

Neben  dem  gewöhnlichen  Suffix  -ly  erscheint  öfter  das 
südliche  -liclie:  digneliclie  B  II  6  p  62;  euenelyche  B  I  5  p  44. 
B IV  2  p  87.  felUclie  B II  3  m  9.  greuousliclie  P  847  E.  hoom- 
lich  B  III 12  p  135  C.  JcyndelicJie  III  11  m  16.  lawefulUche 
P  337  E^  namelyclie  B  IV  4  p  31.  parfytlyche  B  III  9  m  12. 
pleynhjcJie  B II  7  p  79.    verraylycJie  B III 10  p  164. 

Folgende  Adverbien  und  andere  Satzpartikel  zeigen  die 
Adverbialendung  -es:  allegates  B  III  2  p  86.  amiddes 
AI  18  3;  II  5  14;  daneben  amidde  AI4  4.  amonges  P642E''; 
B  1 1  p  44;  III  5  p  38.  certes  B 1 5  p  6.  elles  M  2418  E".  nedes 
M  2802  E7;  B  II  5  p  22;  III 6  p  16.  oones  M  2297  E?;  ß  V3  p  106; 
at  oones  P923EH1.  atones  M2225E';  A  p  32.  othenveyes 
M  2255  El  Cp;  B  V  3  p  72  u.  ö.  eft-sones  A II  23  12.  togydcrcs 
B  V 1  m  6  C  neben  gewöhnlichem  togider.    unnethes  B IV  6  p  8; 
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daneben   einmal   unncthe.    whylcs   that   B II  4  p  44;  V  6p  159 
neben  gewölinlicliem  whil. 

Doppel  formen  finden  sieh  in  folgenden  Adverbien  resp. 
Präpositionen:  ahoute  All 38  8;  B13p53  und  dbouten  ßII3 
p  42.  aboue  B  V  6  p  2 10  und  dboiien  P  699  E^  Cm  S;  P  937  E 
Cm  S  Pt  Ln.  B  V4  p  124.  agayn  resp.  ayeyn  (vgl.  S.  75)  erscheint 
als  Adverb  stets  in  dieser  Form;  als  Präposition  erhält  das 
Wort  in  der  Regel  ein  s,  daneben  stehen  Formen  ohne  5;  das 
Verhältnis  der  Belege  ist  59  ;  29.  Statt  ayeins  schreibt  die 
Hs.  C  mehrfach  ayenis  B III 11  p  88;  12  p  80;  V  4  m  14.  alivey 
ist  in  allen  Hss.  die  gewöhnliche  Form;  einmal  findet  sich  dl  iveys 
B  V  6  p  73.  Ebenso  erscheint  stets  die  Form  awey,  neben 
welcher  im  Reim  häufig  aweye  vorkommt.  Im  Wechsel  stehen 
ferner:  hyforn  und  hyfore  adv.  und  praep.;  das  Verhältnis  der 
Belege  ist  17  :  6.    wühouten  :  withoute  =  8:2. 


IT.   Zahlwort. 

Kardinalia:  that  on  side  AI  21  31.  with  0  voys  BV2 
m  8;  in  00  strolch  B  V  2  m  8.  two  ist  die  ständige  Form;  nur 
einmal  findet  sich  twey  men  M  2203  E^  Cm  Pt;  im  Reim  schreibt 
Ch.  häufig  tweye,  tweyne.  Die  LU  zeigen  gleichfalls  two  als 
Regel  neben  zweimal  belegtem  twey.  ihre  M  2276  E^  Cm  Cp 
Pt  Ln.  foiire  P  1003  E  Hl  Ln  Pt.  fyue  P  830  E  Hl  Cm.  seuene 
P  956  E  Cm.  an  hundred  B III 3  m  4.  thoiosandes  of  foolJces 
B III  6  p  4.    fyve  hundred  thowsand  B  1 4  p  173. 

Ordinalia:  fyrste  (S.  18).  seconde,  12  mal  stets  in  dieser 
Schreibung;  der  Ton  lag  wohl  schon  auf  der  ersten  Silbe. 
thridde  P  825  E^  Hl  u.  ö.  fourthe  und  ferthe:  das  Verhältnis 
ist  9  :  4.  ferthe  wird  auch  durch  die  Reime  bezeugt,  fifthe  : 
fifte  =  7:2.  seuenthe  P  975  E^;  in  den  Überschriften  findet 
sich  seuende.    the  hundred  fruit  P  869  E  Pt  (lat.  centesimus), 

T.   Pronomen. 

Auch  hier  soll  keine  neue  erschöpfende  Darstellung  ge- 
boten werden,  sondern  es  seien  nur  einige  Ergänzungen  bezw. 
Korrekturen  der  Aufstellungen  ten  Brinks  gegeben. 
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Personalpronomen. 
Für  die  erste  Person  ist  nur  1,  y  belegt,  nie  ich  oder  ik. 
Der  obliquus  der  3.  Pers.  Fem.  lautet  in  der  E  und  den  ver- 
wandten Hss.  stets  hire,  in  der  Hs.  C  meist  Mr  neben  ver- 
einzeltem liere\  Astr.:  Mr.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  mehrfach  here. 
Die  LU  haben  here,  her.  Die  Form  hit  neben  it  ist  besonders 
häufig  in  der  Hs.  C  und  dem  Astr.  Der  Dativ  und  Acc. 
Pluralis  lautet  in  allen  Prosaschriften  stets  hem.  In  den  drei 
Gruppen  der  U  überwiegt  gleichfalls  noch  hem,  doch  findet 
sich  in  allen  bereits  häufiges  them,  theim. 

Possessivpronomen. 

1.  Singular  der  Person:  Die  Scheidung  zwischen  my 
und  myn  ist  im  allgemeinen  durchgeführt.  Im  Plural  finden 
sich  myne,  myn  und  my\  myne  enemys  M  2617  E^  Cm  Dd. 
myne  accusours  B 1 4  p  100  C.  myn  ententes  B 1 1  p  46  C.  my 
honest  freendes  B 1 4  p  192  C. 

thy  und  thtjn  sind  im  Singular  ziemlich  konsequent  ge- 
schieden. Im  Plural  wechseln  thine,  thin  und  thy.  thyne 
meist  vor  Vokalen:  thyne  eres  M  2370  E^  Cm  Pt  Ln;  thyne  owene 
propre  thinges  P  1038  E^  Cm  Ln.  thyn  ancres  B II 4  p  40.  thy 
neighehorcs  P800E1S. 

Der  Plural  von  his  lautet  häufig  hise  neben  his.  Beispiele 
für  hise\  M  2185  E  Cm;  2195  Ei  Cm;  2528  E  Cm;  2530  E  Dd  Cm; 
2866  E2  Cm.  BI6mll;  II  6  p  47;  III  5  p  26  C  u.  ö.;  ferner 
Astr.  112  3.  Prädikativ:  to  hen  hise  B II  2  p  9.  Die  LU  haben 
im  Plural  meist  his  neben  vereinzeltem  hise. 

Das  Femininum  lautet  durchweg  hire,  hir  ohne  Unter- 
schied; nur  ganz  vereinzelt  findet  sich  her  in  C  und  Astr. 
Die  LU  haben  überwiegend  here  neben  hir\  in  den  SU  herrscht 
fast  nur  hir-.,  PU  — . 

2.  Plural  der  Person:  eure  mit  End-e  ist  die  ständige 
Form  im  Singular  und  Plural.  Auch  youre  erscheint  stets  mit 
dem  End-e.  In  prädikativer  Stellung  findet  sich  youres  M  2566 
E7;  M2669E6. 

Die  Hss.  E,  Hn  (Ch.),  meist  auch  die  Hss.  des  Boethius 
und  das  Astr.  schreiben  regelmäfsig  hir,  hire  (==  ne.  thei'r). 
Es  finden  sich  nur  ganz  vereinzelte  Ausnahmen.    Die  übrigen 
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Hss.  schreiben  her,  here.    Die  LU  haben  here,  her  und  später 
daneben  schon  theire;  in  den  SU  und  PU  Überwiegt  theire. 

Demonstrativa. 

Der  alte  Plural  tho  ist  auch  in  der  Prosa  noch  mehrfach 
belegt;  er  findet  sich  ebenfalls  noch  in  den  LU.  In  allen 
guten  PIss.  sind  this  und  thise  die  regelmälsigen  Formen; 
thisc  ist  die  regelmäfsige  Form  des  Plurals  in  E,  Hn,  Cli,  Eg, 
C,  meist  auch  in  Astr.  und  A;  die  übrigen  Hss.  schreiben 
these.  Hiernach  mtifste  man  Ch.  Formen  wie  thees,  thes,  ihese, 
die  ten  Brink  anführt,  absprechen.    LU:  this(e)  und  thes{e). 

Erwähnt  seien  noch:  ihat  ilJce  M  2231  E  Ln;  this  ilJce 
BV6p48;  ferner  thilke  M2393E7  u.  ö.  stets  mit  End-e. 

Relativa  und  Interrogativa. 

Im  Singular  wde  im  Plural  finden  sich  unterschiedslos 
tvhich  und  tvhiche;  desgl.  tMch  that  und  wMche  that,  tJie  ivhich 
und  the  whkhe  für  beide  Numeri.  Selbst  im  adjektivischen 
Gebrauch  fehlt  häufig  das  End-e:  the  ivhich  seed  P117E'Hl 
Cp  Pt;  the  ivhich  nanies  B  II  6  p  80.  the  which  thing  B  IV  4 
p  154  C.  the  which  resoun  B  V  4  p  19.  the  which  passioun 
B  V  5  p  6.     the  tvhich  presence  B  V  6  p  59. 

Meist  auf  Personen  sind  bezogen  ivhos  und  tvhom:  of  the 
whos  regne  B  IV  1  p  35.  of  tvhom  the  sighte  B  1 1  p  55.  to 
tvhom  M  2336  E "?;  B  I  2  m  5.  B  1 4  p  18  u.  ö.  —  Dagegen:  thillx 
thynge  whos  that  the  good  is  B II  5  p  102. 

Von  den  Interrogativen  sei  tvheither  erwähnt,  das  in 
den  Hss.  E,  Hn,  Dd,  C  und  Astr.  fast  durchweg  in  dieser 
Form  erscheint;  die  übrigen  Hss.  haben  das  zu  erwartende 
tvhether.  Weder  Skeat  in  seinem  Glossar  noch  ten  Brink  er- 
wähnen eine  Form  wheither. 

Sonstige  Pronomina. 
1.  seif:  In  adjektivischer  Funktion  steht  seif  und  selue: 
the  seif  hinge  B  II 2  p  48.  thilke  seine  ^i//"  B  II 4  p  131 ;  V  3  p  67. 
thilke  seine  freedom  B  V  4  p  38.  In  Verbindung  mit  einem 
andern  Pronomen:  she  hire  seif  B  II  8  p  4;  she  hirself  B  V4  p  41. 
Als  selbständiges  Subjekt:  if  himself  prociire  P  973  E  Eg  Pt  Ln; 
as  himself  tvrit  B II  7  p  41  C.    In  der  Funktion  als  Reflexivum 
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bleibt  das  f  gewöhnlich  erhalten;  tJiyselue,  itselue,  yourselue 
sind  je  einmal,  ]iimselue{n)  4  mal  belegt;  dem  gegenüber  stehen 
33  Belege  auf  -seif,  darunter  11  mal  der  Plural  hemself. 

2.  every,  everich:  every  ist  die  gewöhnliche  Form  des 
Adjektivs,  doch  steht  auch  everich  in  dieser  Funktion:  euerich 
ordure  P  157  E^  Hl.  euerich  ydel  tvord  P  106  E^  euerich 
estaat  P  681  E  Ln.  euerych  fortune  B  II 4  p  38;  ferner  P  303  Ei; 
P  402  El  S  Ln;  B  1 1  p  2*7;  1 3  p  25.  Als  selbständiges  Pronomen 
steht  regelmälsig  everich,  das  19  mal  belegt  ist  (7  mal  in  den 
C.  T.,  je  6  mal  im  Boethius  und  Astr.). 

3.  al,  alle:  Der  Singular  ohne  folgenden  Artikel  lautet 
durchweg  alle:  in  alle  wise  M2778E^  with  alle  diligence 
P  679  E  K  of  alle  härm  P  710  E  i.  alle  fortune  B IV  7  p  74  u.  ö. 
Vor  dem  Artikel  wird  das  e  oft  apokopiert:  al  the  ground 
P  610  E  Cm  S  Ln.  al  the  world  P  839  E  Hl  Cm  S  Pt  Ln.  al  the 
coiirt  P  903  E  Cm.  al  the  ordinaunce  B  I  4  p  121.  al  thy 
rychesse  B II 4  p  16.  al  oother  thinges  B II  5  p  95.  all  thilke 
goodnesse  P495E6  u.  ö. 

4.  som:  Der  Plural  lautet  somme,  sotne  und  som  (vgl. 
S.  23).  Beispiele  für  som:  som  of  hem  A 1 18  2;  B  III 11  p  75; 
V  5  m  2.    som  men  B  V  3  p  21. 

^  any,  eyther,  neyther,  swich  s.  beim  Vokalismus. 


Tl.   Terbum. 
A.   Starke  und  schwache  Verba. 

Tempusbildung. 
a)  Starke  Verba. 

I.  Klasse. 
Pri:  ahood  B III 1  p  16.    smot  B  IV  7  m  17. 
Part.:  writen  M2653E3CpPt.     smyten  P871E3.     biten 
P871E3CpPt. 

If.  Klasse. 
Prs.:   forhede  3.  prs.  coni.  M  2248  E  Cp  Pt  Ln;   P  881  El 
leese  prs.  pl.  B  V  6  p  150.    lese  3.  sg.  coni.  B II  4  p  114. 

P  r  t. :  beden  3.  pl.  M  2333  E  3  Cp  Pt.  Schwache  Formen  zeigen 
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sich  in:   losten  Lsg.  B  III  12  p  3;  losten  3.  pl.  BIV4p2G,  die 
Form  geht  auf  ae.  losian  zurück,    fledden  B  1 4  p  88. 

Part.:  hm  M2188E3;  P876EEgHlCm;  P224E3Pt; 
231E'HlHl2Cp;  B  II  2p  25  und  noch  7  mal.  Im  Reim  hm 
und  hre.  11  mal  findet  sich  lost,  z.B.  M2189E''.  P701E7. 
B  IV  4  p  201.  Also  hm  :  lost  =  11 :  11.  —  soden  P  900  E  Hl 
Cm  S  Pt;  shoven  B II 1  p  75. 

III.  Klasse. 

Prt.  Sg.:  hrast  P  269  E^.  dalf  B II 5  m  24;  V  1  p  50.  he 
dolue  coni.  BVlp55.  Icarf  BII5ml3A  (C:  Icarue).  yald 
B IV 7m  16.  —  stronl  BIlp9.  soonge  3.  sg.  B  11112m  15. 
ran  B  V  1  p  62.    tvan  B  IV  7  m  4;  im  Reim  wan  und  ivon. 

Prt.  PL:  chumhen  M2590E. 

Part.:  horJcen  BI5plC.  hydoluen  B  V  1  p  51.  corven 
BIlp26;  I3p28.  liolpen  M2635E5Lu.  swollen  P423E'?. 
yolden  B  1 5  p  44.  —  clowmhyn  B II  7  p  43. 

IV.  Klasse. 

Prt.  Sg.:  lar  M  2199  E^;  B 1 1  p  29.  haar  P  379  E.  668  E. 
thou  bar  B  II  3  p  46;  im  Reim  bar  und  beer.  —  braJc  P323E^ 
Hl  Cp  Pt;  B  IV  7  m  34;  fforbraJc  B  IV  1  p  5.  —  cam  M  2693  E  i 
CmPt;  3064 E2Ln;  P  277  Ei  Eg  Cm  Ln;  P  771  E2HI2S  PtLn; 
bicam  P  324  E'^  Ln;  dagegen:  com  B 1 1  p  59;  overcom  B I  4  p  56; 
im  Reim  com  und  cam.  I  späh  B  II  7  p  89;  he  späh  M  3065 
E^  Ln;  B  III  12  m  15  u.  ö.    spaJce  3.  coni.  B II  2  p  1. 

Prt.  PL:  they  baren  BI4pl80C.  coomen  M2196E2; 
M  2197  Ei    speeJcen  M  2457  E^  Pt;  im  Reim  spaJcen  Tr.  I  81. 

Part:  bom  P145E6;  756  E^;  B  1 1  p  28  u.  ö.;  im  Reim 
born  und  bore;  LU:  bore,  to-tom  B  III  2  m  13  C.  vndernome 
P40IE7;  bynomen  B  III  3  p  44;  IV 4p  10. 

V.  Klasse. 

Prt.  Sg.:  bad  M  2959  E«;  forbad  P  844  E  Hl  Cm  Pt.  bigat 
M2157E4.  eet  P  329  E«  Hl  Cm.  sat  All  40  26.  47;  im  Reim 
sat  und  seet.  Für  ae.  seah,  sceh  steht  saugh  und  say\  im 
Reim  say  und  sy  (Näheres  S.  38).  yaf  P643E3SPtLn; 
B  III  4  m  5;  6  m  3  u.  ö.;  ein  praet.  yeef  (Me.  Gr.  S.  131)  ist  nicht 
belegt,     lay  P  628  E 1  Cp  Pt;  B  II  7  p  6. 
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Prt.  PL:  they  yaue  M2979Ei;  P258EPt.  sayen  BI4 
p  60.    syen  M  2879  E  K    layen  B  II  5  m  12. 

Pari:  fortroden  P190E7;  B  IV  1  p  21.  geten  M2788E6. 
foryetin  BV3m3l  (vgl.  S.  12).  Das  Pari  von  slq.  ^iefan 
lautet  stets  yeuen:  M  2692  E^  Cm  Pt  Ln;  P  487  E3  Pt;  B  1 6  m  11 ; 
II  7  m  16;  III 4p  7.  —  woven  BI3p29.  Das  Pari  von  ae. 
seon  ist  in  der  Form  seen  nicht  belegt;  dafür  findet  sieh  meist 
das  Adjektiv  sene  B II  4  p  90.  Iseene  B  II  6  p  87;  III  4  p  13; 
im  Reim  gleichfalls  nur  sene.  LU:  einmal  fforseen.  —  leyn  P  1004 
El  Cm;  1071  E  Hl  Cm. 

Tl.  Klasse. 

Pri:  drowh  B 1 4  p  49;  1 4  p  70.  LU:  drogh  und  drewe. 
todrowen  pl.  BI3p27.  lief  BIlpl2;  im  Reim  steht  die 
Form  Äa/"  69/2428.  shoope  M  2241  Ei;  shoopen  M2995E2Cp 
Pi  slow  B II 6  m  4;  slowh  B IV  6  p  13  C.  ye  slowe  B IV  7  m  46. 
slowen  B III  5  p  36.  stood  B 1 1  m  22;  vndirstoden  B  V  1  p  61. 
thou  tooJce  All 35  7.     thcy  toolcen  M2713E1  u.  ö. 

Pari:  flayne  P425ESPtLn,  slayn  M2563E5  u.  ö.  stets 
in  dieser  Form;  im  Reim  slayn  und  slawe.  sworn  M 2256 Ei 
HlCmCp;  for sworn  M2256E5;  im  Reim  sworn  und  swore. 
In  den  LU:  sworen,  sivorne,  swore;  SU:  sworen  und  sworne; 
PU<  sworn  und  sworne. 

Reduplizierende  Verba. 
Praei:  betten  M2160E1.  fei  P  232  EEgHlHP  CpPtLn; 
hifel  M2158E7;  fil  233E»CpPt;  682  E  (alle  übrigen:  fei); 
Astr.  II 12  5.  hifille  3.  coni.  BI4p22C;  im  Reim  fil  und  fei 
heldyn  B II 5  ml;  helde  3.  coni.  prs.  B II  7  p  21  (vgl.  S.  27f.). 
heng  B III  5  p  19.  heet,  Jiette  oder  hatte  sind  nicht  belegt;  es 
findet  sich  stets  highte,  in  präsentischer  Funktion  daneben  auch 
hight:  B  I  7  m  2  (vgl.  S.  32);  leet  M  2194  E^;  B II 6  m  2;  dagegen 
lette  B  II  6  m  15.  they  slepen  B  II  5  m  11;  im  Reim  slee2)  und 
slepte;  ein  slepte  fehlt  in  der  Prosa  wohl  nur  zufällig,  throf 
B III 4  m  3;  im  Reim  threwe  3.  pl.  186/1765.  weep  B  II 2  p  47; 
weepe  P  995  E^;  wepyn  B  III 12  m  25.  he  weepe  coni.  P  257  E^; 
504  El;  daneben  wepte  M  2177  E^;  hiweptest  B  1 6  p  15;  hywepte 
ß  IV  7  m  13;  im  Reim  weep  und  wepte.  he  wax  B  II  7  p  6; 
J  i(;aa:  B  I  1  p  57  C  (A:  wex).  woxen  B  III  12  m  25  C  Cx  (A: 
wexen). 
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Part.:  throwen  B  11 4  p  73.  ouerthrowe  B II 1  m  12;  ouer- 
throwen  BI4p222.  wopen  B  I  5  p  42  C  (A:  wepen);  dagegen 
wept  M2167E-^  Das  pp.  von  waxen  lautet  woxen,  waxen 
und  wexen.  Am  meisten  ist  woxen  belegt:  P137EiHlPt; 
P  1021  E3;  B I  5  p  51;  V  1  p  36.  tvaxen  B  I  5  ra  19;  B  II  7  p  44; 
wexen  B  IV  3  m  18;  im  Reim  einmal  iwaxe  pp.  —  hihight  pp. 
M 2256 El  u.  ö.;  lioten  ist  nicht  belegt. 

b)  Schwache  Verba. 

Praei:  Die  guten  Hss.  der  C.  T.  haben  durchweg  die 
Endung  -ä,  also  Apokope  des  e,  z.  B.  axed,  letted,  loued,  thonJced, 
sJiewed  aus  den  C.  T.  Dagegen  schreibt  die  Hs.  C  noch  ge- 
wöhnlich das  End-e;  so  finden  sich  semede,  shetvede,  trowede 
usw.  Die  Hs.  A  dagegen  apokopiert  das  e,  das  von  Morris  in 
seiner  Ausgabe  unrichtigerweise  ergänzt  wird;  auch  das  Astr. 
hat  Apokope. 

Praeterita  auf  -de:  answerde  M2176EiCmCp;  M2451 
E^Cp;  M3006EiHlCp  u.  ö.;  die  Hs.  C  schreibt  answerede, 
hrende  B III  12  m  10;  IV7m30C;  im  Reim  hrende  und  hrente. 
hytydde  B  III 3p  19;  V  1  p  62.  hitydden  BV3p64.  hadde 
B 1 5  p  1  und  sehr  oft  —  ist  in  den  guten  Hss.  die  regel- 
mäfsige  Form;  im  Reim  findet  sich  auch  hade.  leide  BI2pl2 
u.  ö.  made  M  2209  E^  Cp  Ln;  P  883  E  Eg  Cm  S  Pt  Ln;  925  E^; 
928  E'^;  B  II  6  m  3;  IV  7  m  28;  daneben  maked  P918EHlLn; 
1040EiHlCmSLn;  im  Reim  gleichfalls  made  und  mdked. 
seyde  P617E7  u.  ö. 

Praeterita  auf  -te  -t:  hente  B III  2  m  24  A.  putte  P837 
E 1  Hl  Cm  S;  put  A 1 110  12.  caste  B 1 4  p  155;  casten  B 1 1  p  52. 
cast  B  IV 7m 35.  sette  BI3p3;  All 3  15  u.  ö.;  daneben  ge- 
legentlich set  im  Astr.,  All 40  10;  4012.  sente  M2918E6; 
2974  El  Hl  Cm;  3063  E^Cp;  im  Reim  sente  und  sende,  wente 
P143E»HlCmCp;  P  994 Ei  Hl  Cm;  All 30  10;  wenden  BV4 
m4;  auch  im  Reim  wente  und  wende.  hisogJite  M2614E2. 
aboghte  P  627  Ei  Cm  Cp;  im  Reim  kommen  diese  beiden  Wörter 
auch  ohne  -e  vor  (zu  wrogJit  pp.,  noght).  thougJite  M3023E'*; 
wrowhte  A II 3  27. 

Part:  Die  regelmäfsige  Endung  ist  -d:  areised,  cleped  usw. 
Das  Part,  von  maJce  lautet  regelmäfsig  maked  (33  mal  in  den 
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C.  T.  und  im  Boethiiis  belegt);  im  Reim  Äuden  sich  mdked 
und  maad;  die  Form  maJce  411/253,  die  Cromie  als  pp.  anführt, 
ist  ein  Infinitiv. 

Partieipia  auf  -d  anderer  Bildung:  hyhled  B  lll  2  m  9. 
hityd  B  V  6  p  152  C.  herd  M  2254  E '.  leyd  B  1 4  p  2 16.  seyd 
sehr  oft.    ysped  BVlp2;  V4p6. 

Partieipia  auf  -t:  agast  B  II  4p  115.  hrent  P  838  E  Hl 
EgCmPt;  B  II  2p 44.  Uent  P  723  E Eg Cm.  cast  BIlpGl. 
hrept  B I  6  p  27.  dwelt  B  II  3  p  61.  lept  M  2420  E^;  B  II 4  p  16. 
ylett  BV4p21.  put  BI4p217.  to-rent  BV3ml.  ysent 
B 1 3  m  9.  set  P  1036  E  Hl  Cm.  imet  B  II 3  p  13.  wont  B  1 1 
p  44  und  noch  10  mal  in  dieser  Form  belegt;  im  Reim  findet 
sich  woned  :  astoned. 

Die  französischen  Verba  folgen  der  schwachen  Flexion. 
Zu  erwähnen  sind  die  Praeterita:  preyde  P  257  E  Hl  Ln; 
P178EimLn;  daneben  preyed  P  880  E^;  im  Reim  steht 
preyde.  they  crlden  M  2226  E^CpPtLn;  im  Reim  finden  sich 
cryde  und  cryed.     enviroiinde  B  II  2  p  15.     enoynte  P502Ei. 

Part.:  ataynt  B  III  3  p  15.  conioynt  P  924  E  Cm.  hurt 
M2859E7. 

Flexionsendungen. 

Präsens. 

Ind.  1.  Sg.:  Das  auslautende  e  ist  der  Regel  nach  er- 
halten: I  putte  BI4p74C;  I  sette  M3041E7.  Das  e  fällt 
gelegentlich  nach  dem  Diphthong  ey:  I  pley,  I  prey,  I  sey; 
weit  häufiger  sind  aber  die  Formen  pleye,  preye,  seye. 

2.  Sg.:  gouernest  B III  9  m  1;  iugest  B I  5  m  13. 

3.  Sg.:  Die  regelmäfsige  Endung  ist  eth,  ith:  arisith  P971 
E^;  All  19  4.  hiddeth  M  2663  E^;  casteth  P692EiCmS. 
P868E4.  fyndeth  M2351E''.  Das  e  wird  häufig  synkopiert 
in  Verben  auf  m,  r:  comth  M2852E;  BI4p35  und  sehr  oft 
(13  Belege),  berth  B  II  5  p  129  C;  ferner  nach  Vokalen:  Utk 
M  2847  E 6;  B IV  3  p  8.    seith  P  631  E \ 

Synkope  findet  sich  ferner :  hurt  P  577  E  Eg  Hl ;  last 
B  II  4  p  58  C.  put  M  2550  E^  Pt.  sent  B  V  3  p  116.  shent 
P  848  E3;  854  E^.    tvrit  B  II  7  p  41. 

Doppelformen:  halt  B  II  5  p  57;  holdeth  P479E4.  sit 
P989E;   siiteth  P  991  El     set  P  992  E;   setteth   M  2369  E*^. 
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staut  B IV  2  p  141;  standctJi  M  2999  E^  Ln.  let  B  IIIIO  p  110; 
letteth  B  I  5  p  24  A. 

Plural:  Die  Endung  -en  ist  liäufiger  als  -e;  die  Endung  -e 
ist  besonders  in  der  2.  und  3.  Pers.  PL  beliebt.  Das  gilt  von 
allen  Hss.  Dagegen  findet  sich  umgekehrt  im  Reim  fast  aus- 
schlielslich  die  Endung  -e,  selten  -en.  In  den  drei  Gruppen 
der  U  herrscht  gleichfalls  die  Endung  -e  vor.  Synkope  liegt 
vor  in:  they  seyn,  z.  B.  B  V  3  p  22;  P  347  E  ^  Cm;  daneben  seye, 
z.  B.  M  2192  E2  Cm.  —  Der  Plural  von  Jiaue  lautet  in  der 
Regel  und  zwar  in  allen  Hss.  han,  seltener  findet  sich  haue'^ 
dagegen  ist  in  den  LU  und  SU  haue  zahlreicher  als  han\  in 
den  PU  begegnet  2  mal  der  Plural  Jiath.  —  Vereinzelt  ist  ein 
Plural  auf  -th  belegt:  apierith  BV6pl70;  cometh  P390EPt 
Ln;  procedeth  B  1 6  p  24  C;  we  seeth  B  III 11  p  123.  In  den  LU 
findet  sich  gleichfalls  ausnahmsweise  die  Endung  -etk 

Zum  Konjunktiv  ist  nichts  zu  bemerken. 

Imperativ:  Im  allgemeinen  gilt  die  Regel,  dafs  der  Imp. 
der  starken  Verben  endungslos  ist,  während  die  schwachen 
Verben  die  Endung  e  haben.  Beispiele :  com  B  II 1  p  28. 
draw  A  II  38  16.  speh  P  650  Ei  Hl.  taah  M  2362  E.  —  axe 
B  1 6  p  4.  considere  A II  20  6.  loole  P  819  E,  sette  B II  7  p  34. 
Doch  sind  Ausnahmen  nicht  selten:  dbide  M  2985  E"*  Pt  Ln. 
diese  M  2357  E  Dd  Hl  Cp  Pt  Ln.  —  lol  A II 15  2.  mah  A II 3  42. 
sei  B IV  4  p  141.  werh  M  2193  E  ^  Cp.  Der  Plural  des  Imperativs 
geht  auf  -th  aus:  seeth  P77E'?;  walketh  P78E^. 

Infinitiv:  Es  finden  sich  die  Endungen  -en  und  -e  neben- 
einander. In  den  C.  Tales  tiberwiegt  die  Endung  -e  bei  weitem ; 
fast  ausschlielslich  hat  die  Harl.  -e.  In  der  Hs.  C  des  Boethius 
ist  umgekehrt  -en  häufiger;  dagegen  stimmt  die  Hs.  A  zu  den 
C.  Tales,  desgl.  das  Astr.  Die  Reime  zeigen  gleichfalls  fast 
nur  die  Endung  -e.  Die  U  haben  in  der  Regel  -e,  seltener 
findet  sich  -en\  gelegentlich,  besonders  in  den  SU  und  PU, 
ist  das  -e  schon  abgefallen.  Einige  endungslose  Infinitive 
finden  sich  im  Astr.,  sonst  gar  nicht,  abgesehen  von  put  B  I  5 
p  16.  —  Der  Infinitiv  von  ae.  habban  lautet  meist  haue,  daneben 
jedoch  häufig  han.  Die  U  zeigen  nur  haue.  Einige  einsilbige 
Infinitive  apokopieren  gelegentlich  das  n:  fleen  BII4m8  (im 
ganzen  5  mal)  neben  flee  M  2860  E^;  P  173  E'';  im  Reim  gleich- 
falls fleen  und  flee.    to  seen  ist  die  regelmälsige  Form  in  der 
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Prosa;  im  Reim  secn  und  5ce;  in  den  PU  begegnet  einmal 
see.  —  sleen  P356ECm;  P859EiCm;  Ap44;  daneben  slee 
M2515E'^;  im  Reim  sleen  und  slee. 

Gerundium:  Nur  zwei  Fälle  sind  vorhanden,  in  denen 
das  Gerundium  noch  äulserlich  erkannt  wird:  to  done  B III 9 
p  144.  to  seyne  All  13  4;  meist  aber  lauten  die  Formen  to 
doon,  to  seyn. 

Partizip:  Die  gewöhnliehe  Endung  ist  -inge\  Apokope 
des  e  ist  höchst  selten;  im  Reim  -inge  und  -ing.  Die  Hs.  C 
sehreibt  vereinzelt  -enge:  flyenge  B  III  7  m  2;  astonyenge  BIV5 
p21;  auch  vereinzelt  im  Astr.:  tarienge  A II 25  20.  In  den  LU 
tiberwiegt  die  Endung  -ing  vor  -inge. 

Praeteritum. 

Praet.  der  starken  Verben:  Der  Singular  ist  endungs- 
los; unorganisches  e  kommt  jedoch  auch  in  den  guten  Hss. 
gelegentlich  vor;  aus  den  oben  aufgeführten  Beispielen  seien 
genannt:  karue,  shoope,  soonge,  toohe,  weepe.  Die  Endung  des 
Plurals  ist  in  der  Regel  -ew,  seltener  -e\  nur  die  Harl.  bevor- 
zugt -e.  Im  Reim  ist  die  Endung  -e  häufiger.  Die  LU  bevor- 
zugen -en;  in  den  PU  und  SU  lautet  die  Endung  -e,  oder  die 
Form  ist  endungslos. 

Praet.  der  schwachen  Verben:  Über  den  Singular 
siehe  Tempusbildung  S.  94  f.  —  Die  Endung  des  Plurals  ist  in 
den  meisten  Fällen  -en;  in  den  C.  Tales  ist  dies  die  Regel, 
desgl.  im  Astr.  und  im  Boethius;  nur  in  der  H.^.  C  begegnet 
wohl  die  Endung  -e.  Im  Reim  tiberwiegt  nach  den  ludices 
und  den  Listen  von  Kittredge  und  Manly  -e;  auch  in  den  LU 
ist  die  Endung  -e  zahlreicher  als  -en;  in  den  SU  und  PU 
herrscht  fast  nur  die  Endung  -e. 

Partizip. 

Das  Part,  der  starken  Verben  geht  in  der  Regel  auf  -en 
aus,  seltener  findet  sich  -c;  die  Harl.  bevorzugt  wieder  die 
Endung  -e.  Auch  im  Reim  ist  die  Endung  fast  nur  -e.  In 
den  LU  sind  -en  und  -e  etwa  gleich  oft  vertreten.  Später 
—  und  desgl.  in  den  SU  und  PU  —  ist  die  Endung  -en 
häufiger. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLII.  7 
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Gelegentlich  wird  das  Part,  flektiert:  the  hidde  causes 
B  IV  6  p  2;  ihe  loste  cliaumhrys  B  IV  7  m  3;  the  dores  waren 
fast  yshette  M  2159  E^  Cm  Cp  Pt  Ln. 

B.   Praeterito-Praesentia  und  Anomala. 

1.  Ae.wät:  I  woot  P  347  E^  Hl  Cm;  not  B  III  2  p  60  C: 
Der  Plural  ist  nicht  belegt.  Praet:  I  wyste  B  I  5  p  5;  we 
wisten  B  IV  5  m  25.    Part.:  wist,  6  Belege. 

2.  Ae.  äg\  we  owen  B  III  10  p  41.  oughten  P  813  E  S; 
owte  B  V  5  p  65  (vgl.  S.  40).  Ein  owed,  das  die  LU  haben, 
ist  nicht  belegt. 

3.  Ae.  can:  I  can  M2242E7.  Plural:  könne  B  II  7  p  79; 
doch  auch  Jean  P  702  E^.  Inf.:  könne  M  2901  E^  Cp  Pt.  Praet: 
Jcoude  P946E2Cm;  956E2Cm;  BiV7m32;  V3m23.  Im 
Reim  Jwude  und  JcoutJie;  LU:  Jcoude.  Part.:  Jcoiid  P 1041 E  Hl  Cm; 
cowiJi  B I  5  p  38. 

4.  Ae.  dear:  Nur  das  Präs.  ist  belegt:  I  dar  M2242E6; 
tJiey  dar  P  507  E  i  Hl  Cm;  daneben  thar  ye  M  2258  E i  Hl  Cm  Cp; 
tJiar  3.  sg.  B III 11  p  71. 

5.  kQ.sceah  tJiou  shalt  M  2656  E2  Cm  Cp  Pt.  Für  den 
Plural  steht  meist  sJiollen,  sJiidlen,  seltener  shuln  und  sJml\ 
vereinzelt  findet  sich  sJial  im  Plural:  ive  sJial  M2224ELn; 
tJicy  slial  B  V  4  p  59.  Die  LU  haben  scJmlle  und  scJiul.  Das 
Praet.  lautet  in  E  und  C  sJiolde,  sholden;  desgl.  in  Hn  und  Ln; 
die  übrigen  Hss.  schreiben  sJiulde. 

6.  Ae.  mceg:  tJiou  mayst  BI4pl61.  it  mowe  coni.  BIl 
p  28.  Im  Ind.  Plur.  ist  mowe  häufiger  als  may\  das  Verhältnis 
ist  33  :  19;  auch  die  LU  haben  may  und  mowe.  mowe  inf. 
B  IV  1  p  50.  Praet.:  myJite  B  V  6  p  67  u.  ö.  Verbal- S übst.: 
mowynge  B IV  4  p  27. 

7.  Ae.  möt:  moot  3.  sg.  P  787  E  Eg  S.  moten  3.  pl.  B III  5 
pl6.  Praet:  moste  M  2251  E^HlCpPt  u.  ö.  Ein  muste,  das 
die  LU  und  SU  zeigen,  kommt  in  der  Prosa  nicht  vor. 

8.  Ae.  eam  (am):  I  nam  nat  M2710E1.  artow  B  I  3  p  7. 
Der  Plural  des  Ind.  lautet  meist  heen,  selten  he,  z.  B.  tve  he 
M  2579  E  Hl.     hetJi  M  2350  E  Hl;  P349E.    Gelegentlich  findet 
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sich  am:  M2833E2;  P734Ei;  788  E^  Cm.  Die  LU  haben 
heen,  he,  heth.  Inf.:  Die  regelmälsige  Form  ist  heen;  gelegent- 
lich findet  sich  to  he,  z.  B.  B  V6p20;  besonders  ist  he  beliebt 
vor  dem  Part,  des  Praet.,  die  Hs.  Harl.  zieht  die  Form  he 
überhaupt  vor.  Im  Reim  steht  meist  he,  einmal  heen.  Die  LU 
haben  heen  und  he;  die  PU  und  SU  nur  he,  hee.  Part:  Ge- 
wöhnlich findet  sich  hen,  yhen,  z.  B.  B  V  6  p  63.  Im  Reim  und 
in  den  LU  heen  neben  he. 

9.  Ae.  Wille:  Präsens:  In  den  Hss.  E,  Hn,  Dd,  Cp,  C  und 
Astr.  herrscht  im  Sg.  und  PI.  der  Vokal  o  bei  weitem  vor, 
Formen  mit  i  sind  verhältnismälsig  selten.  Der  Plural  des 
Präs.  lautet  wollen,  wole  und  gelegentlich  wol.  Inf.:  wole 
A 1 6  4.  Die  LU  haben  im  Präs.  will,  woll  und  wele.  Praet.: 
wolde:  I  wold  A II 3  11.    Part:  woold  M  2615  E. 

10.  Ae.  dön:  dooth  3.  sg.  prs.  P185EH1.  Prs.  PL:  doon 
P802E6  u.  ö.  Der  Inf.  lautet  doon  und  do\  beide  sind  etwa 
gleich  häufig,  doon  ist  die  gewöhnliche  Form  des  Partizips; 
daneben  begegnet  do,  z.  B.  P  964  E  Cm.  Im  Reim  do  und  doon. 
Die  LU  zeigen  gleichfalls  für  den  Inf.  und  das  Part  doon 
neben  do.    Das  Praet.  lautet  stets  dide\  LU:  dide  und  dede. 

11.  Ae.  ^ä^^:  ^ö^/^  imp.  BIV7m44.  ^o^/i  3.  sg.  ind.  AI141. 
A  II 12  13;  im  Reim  findet  sich  geeth  neben  gotJi.  goon  3.  pl. 
P830E^Pt  Inf.:  gon  und  go  wie  in  den  LU.  Part:  goon, 
z.B.  forgoon  P945E3SPt  Die  Reime  zeigen  daneben  ein 
Part  go,  ygo,  das  in  der  Prosa  nicht  belegt  ist;  auch  das  alte 
Praet  yeede  kommt  in  den  Prosaschriften  Chaucers  nicht  vor. 
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IL  Teil. 

Kritik  und  Eesiiltate. 


I.  Ter  gleich  der  drei  Überlieferungen. 

Die  drei  Überlieferungsschichten,  C.  Tales,  Boethius  und 
Astrolabium,  ergeben  ein  im  ganzen  einheitliches  Bild.  In 
wichtigen  Punkten  stimmen  z.  B.  die  drei  Prosa -Überlieferungen 
gegen  das  Zeugnis  der  Reime  überein.  Man  vergleiche  in 
der  obigen  Darstellung  oder  in  der  nachfolgenden  Übersicht 
(unter  II)  folgende  Fälle:  ae.  a,  o  vor  nd  (insbesondere  lond, 
stonde,  hand),  ae.  a,  o  vor  ng  (hange),  ae.  y  in  geschlossener 
Silbe;  ferner  einzelne  Erscheinungen  wie  any^)  (eny,  ony; 
letzteres  allerdings  nicht  im  Reim),  sJiadwe  (shade,  shadow; 
wovon  ersteres  im  Reim),  lasse  (lesse),  trust  (trist),  dayes 
(dawes),  slayn  (slawe),  ayein  (ayeii),  Jiadde  (hade,  had]  ersteres 
im  Reim),  maked  pp.  (maad),  contrarie  (contraire),  necessarie 
(necessaire);  aus  der  Flexion:  Praes.  PL,  sw.  Praet.  PL,  st.  Praet. 
PL,  st.  Part. :  die  gewöhnliche  Endung  ist  -en  (im  Reim  -e).  — 
Ferner  stimmen  alle  drei  Gruppen  in  folgenden  weiteren  Er- 
scheinungen tiberein  —  gegen  das  Zeugnis  der  Urkunden 
oder  doch  gegen  einzelne  Varianten,  die  sich  in  den  U  finden  :i) 
thank  (thonk),  yeue  (yiue,  give,  geve),  yfel  (evil),  thurgh  (gegen- 
über Formen  mit  Gleitlaut),  muche,  moclie  (myche,  midie,  meclie), 
eyen  (yen),  Jieye  (hye),  soule  (saule),  Präfix  y  nur  im  Partizip, 
Praes.  PL  skullen,  shul  (shal),  Praes.  PL  been  {he,  heth),  wole 


1)  In  Klammern  ist  jedes  Mal  die  Form  angegeben,  der  gegenüber 
das  Zeugnis  der  drei  Prosascbriften  übereiostimmt.  Nähere  Angaben  finden 
sich  in  der  unter  Nr.  II  genau  durchgeführten  vergleichenden  Übersicht 
über  das  Verhältnis  der  Prosa  zu  den  Reimen  und  Urkunden. 
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(wil),  Mr(e)  als  Pron.  pers.  fem.  obl.  (her),  als  Pron.  poss.  fem. 
(her)  und  als  Pron.  poss.  pl.  (their);  hem  (them). 

In  manchen  Fällen  konnte  das  Astrolabium  wegen  mangeln- 
der Belege  nicht  zum  Vergleich  herangezogen  werden.  C.  Tales 
und  Boethius  stimmen  gegen  das  Zeugnis  der  Reime  tiberein: 
Jiyd  pp.  {hed)^  hurthe  (birthe),  worse,  ivorst  (werse),  gewöhnlich 
stvete  (neben  swote),  syh,  syJcnesse  {sehe),  fyr  {fer\  hörn  pp.  (horc). 

Neben  diesen  Übereinstimmungen  finden  sich  auch  wichtige 
Differenzen: 

Boethius  und  Astr.  stimmen  tiberein:  yif  (C.Tales  «/), 
yit  (C.  Tales  yet\  ney  (C.  Tales  nigh). 

Besonderheiten  des  Boethius:  Gelegentliches  togedcre 
(C.  T.  nur  togidre)  —  einmal  iverne  (C.  T.  warne)  —  gelegent- 
lich worh  (C.  Tales  und  Astr.  stets  werh)  —  heued  (C.  T.  lied) 

—  say  praet.  (C.  T.  und  Astr.  saugh  oder  saw)  —  ayein  (C.  T. 
und  Astr.  again)  —  einmal  secJien  neben  sehen  (C.  T.  nur  h)  — 
com  praet.  (C.  T.  cam)  —  einmal  hnette  neben  sonst  9  mal  vor- 
handenem hnitte  (C.  T.  nur  hnitte)  —  abrigge  und  dbregge  (C.  T. 
nur  idbregge)  —  meist  requere  (C.  T.  meist  require). 

Ferner  differieren  die  beiden  Hss.  des  Boethius  selber 
in  vielen  Punkten.  Es  seien  folgende  genannt  (die  in  Klammern 
angeführte  Form  ist  diejenige  der  Hs.  A):  any  (gelegentlich 
ony;  C.  T.  und  meist  das  Astr.  any)   —  dirh  {derh;  C.  T.  derh) 

—  yilden  (yeldeu]  C.  T.  yelden)  —  swiche  {syche;  C.  T.  und 
Astr.  swiche)  —  stide  {stede;  C.  T.:  stede  ist  besser  bezeugt  als 
stide)  —  gelegentliches  tvJieche,  leue,  weten,  lemes,  heneme, 
tJiedyr  neben  gewöhnlichen  i- Formen  (A:  i- Formen,  ebenso 
G.  T.  und  Astr.)  —  stieme  {sterne;  G.  T.  stieme)  —  mery  {myry; 
C.  T.  — )  —  einmal  sterith  (stireth;  G.  T.  stiren)  —  gelegentlich 
felthe  neben  gewöhnlichem  fiUhe  {filthe  immer;  G.  T.  desgl.)  — 
einmal  stente  neben  gewöhnlichem  stinte  (stinte;  G.  T.  desgl. 
nur  Stinte)  —  einmal  ferst  neben  gewöhnlichem  /^r5^  {first; 
ebenso  G.  T.  und  meist  das  Astr.)  —  einmal  tust  {lest;  G.  T. 
Itist)  —  thurgh  {ihorv^;  G.  T.  und  Astr.  thurgh  oder  tliorgh)  — 
muche  {myche;  G.  T.  und  meist  das  Astr.  mucJie)  —  vereinzeltes 
fram  {from ;  ebenso  G.  T.  und  Astr.)  —  syhe  {sehe ;  G.  T.  syhe)  — 
nesshehour,  neysshehour  {ney^ebour;  G.  T.  neighebour)  —  ein- 
mal wymmen  pl.  {ivommen;  ebenso  G. T.)  —  thise  (gelegentlich 
these ;  G.  T.  und  meist  auch  Astr.  thise)  —  Praet.  Sg.  -ede  {-ed; 
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ebenso  CT.  und  Astr.)  —  gelegentlich  das  Suffix  -enge  (inge; 
C.  T.  und  Astr.  -inge)  —  Endung  des  Inf.  -en  {-e ;  ebenso  C.  T. 
und  Astr.)  —  Pron.  pers.  fem.  obl.  gelegentlich  Jiere  Qiir ;  ebenso 
C.  T.  und  Astr.)  —  sorwe  {sorou ;  C.  T.  sorwe)  —  sorwfuUy 
{sorowfully\  CT.  sorweful)  —  whan  (when;  CT.  und  Astr. 
whan)  —  shadwe  {shadowe\  C  T.  und  Astr.  shadwe). 

Besonderheiten  des  Astrolabiums:  Einmal  let  imp. 
(C  T.  und  Boethius  lat)  —  gelegentlieh  these  pl.  (C  T.  und 
B.  thise)  —  Jeep  subst.  (CT.  Jcepe)  —  forget  (CT.  und  B. 
meist  foryeten)  —  geven  pp.  (C  T.  und  B.  stets  yeuen)  —  to 
Jcnow,  endungslos  (C  T.  und  B.  stets  -e,  -en)  —  gelegentlich 
thenne  neben  than  (C  T.  und  B.  stets  fhanne,  than)  —  gelegent- 
lich ony,  eny  (C  T.  und  meist  auch  B.  any)  —  häufiges  wyrJce 
inf.  (C  T.  und  B.  meist  werhe)  —  mehrfach  furste  (C  T.  und 
B.  ftrste)  —  einmal  lest  vb.  (C  T.  und  meist  auch  B.  list)  — 
vereinzeltes  michel,  mechel  (C  T.  und  B.  muchel). 

Wir  enthalten  uns  zunächst  eines  Urteils  über  den 
Wert  dieser  Varianten.  Auf  Grund  des  im  folgenden 
durchgeführten  Vergleichs  der  Prosa  mit  den  Reimen 
und  der  Sprache  der  Urkunden  werden  sich  uns  nähere 
Bestimmungen  für  den  Wert  der  einzelnen  Überliefe- 
rungstypen  ergeben  (vgl.  unter  111,3). 


II.  Vergleichende  Übersicht 

über  das  Verhältnis  der  Prosa  zu  den  Reimen  sowie  zur 

Sprache    der   Londoner   Urkunden,    einschliefslicli    der 

Parlaments-  und  Staatsurkunden. 

Vorbemerkungen. 

Als  „wichtige"  und  „gute"  Hss.  werden  vorläufig  die  Hss. 
ohne  nördlichen  Einschlag  bezeichnet,  also  E,  Hn,  Dd,  Hl.  — 
Wenn  von  den  Hss.  des  A-Typus  die  Rede  ist,  so  ist  die  Hs. 
Cm,  wenn  nicht  das  Gegenteil  bemerkt  ist,  ausgenommen,  da 
diese  Hs.  in  vielen  Punkten  eigene  Wege  geht  (vgl.  die  Ein- 
leitung). —  Wenn  bei  der  Boethius-Überlieferung  keine  weiteren 
Angaben  gemacht  sind,  so  bedeutet  dies,  dals  beide  Hss.  in 
dem  betreflfenden  Falle  übereinstimmen.  —  „U"  bedeutet  die 
Urkunden  im  allgemeinen,   wenn  also  Unterschiede  zwischen 
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den  drei  Gruppen  nicht  bestehen.  —  Ein  Sternchen  ist  den 
Nummern  beigefügt,  wenn  zugleich  das  Zeugnis  der  Reime 
vorliegt. 

*1.  Ae.  panne,  ponne:  Die  C.Tales  in  den  guten  Hss., 
Boethius  Hs.  C  sowie  das  Astr.  haben  weit  tiberwiegend  thanne 
neben  tJia^i;  letztere  Form  ist  als  Vergleichspartikel  beliebt, 
aber  nicht  obligatorisch;  die  Form  thenne,  then  ist  nicht  vor- 
handen. Im  Reim  findet  sich  neben  thanne  mehrfach  thenne 
zu  brenne,  renne,  henne.  LU:  thanne,  than  ist  auch  hier  die 
Regel;  einmal  findet  sich  thenne^  in  den  SU  überwiegt  thenne, 
in  den  PU  überwiegt  wiederum  thanne,  than.  —  Chaucer 
schrieb  also  thanne  und  seltener  than,  letzteres  indessen  vor- 
zugsweise für  die  Vergleichspartikel;  thenne  war  Reimwort. 

*2.  Ae.  d,  6  vor  nd.  a)  Und:  Es  finden  sich  Belege  nur 
in  den  C.Tales,  und  zwar  ist  Und  die  überwiegende  Form; 
land  findet  sich  zweimal  auch  in  guten  Hss..  Im  Reim  ist 
gleichfalls  Und  die  Regel,  nur  einmal  findet  sich  der  gut  be- 
zeugte Reim  landes  :  handes.  In  den  LU  sind  Und  und  Und 
gleich  häufig;  dagegen  überwiegt  a  in  den  SU  und  PU.  Dem- 
nach scheinen  a- Formen  auch  für  Ch.  sichergestellt,  b)  sonde 
(Sendung)  ist  in  den  C.  Tales  einmal  von  allen  Hss.  bezeugt; 
auch  im  Reim  stets  in  allen  Hss.  o;  in  den  U  ist  das  Wort 
nicht  vorhanden,  c)  sandes  (Sand):  nur  im  Boethius  5  mal 
von  beiden  Hss.  bezeugt;  einmal  jedoch  sondes  in  beiden  Hss.; 
im  Reim  und  in  den  U  nicht  belegt,  d)  stonde  und  Composita: 
In  den  C.  Tales  herrscht  weit  tiberwiegend  o,  die  a  sind  nur 
durch  einzelne  Hss.  —  darunter  allerdings  E  —  gelegentlich 
bezeugt.  Boethius  gleichfalls  überwiegend  o,  doch  sind  hier 
die  a  etwas  häufiger.  Astr.  wie  Boethius.  Im  Reim  zeigen 
die  guten  Hss.  stets  o.  In  den  LU  überwiegt  o  (6  mal  a);  in 
den  SU  überwiegt  a,  in  den  PU  sind  o  und  a  gleich  oft  ver- 
treten. Für  Ch.  sind  a-Formen  also  nur  schwach  bezeugt,  die 
LU  zeigen  stände,  ay einstände  schon  im  Jahre  1386.  e)  strond 
ist  einmal  im  Boethius  belegt;  im  Reim  steht  gleichfalls  in 
allen  guten  Hss.  o;  U  — .  f)  Das  praet.  fond  zeigt  stets  o; 
im  Reim  findet  sich  gleichfalls  nur  o;  auch  die  SU  zeigen 
2  mal  fond.  g)  hoiid  subst.:  In  den  Prosaschriften  ist  nur  o 
bezeugt,  ebenso  im  Reim  und  in  den  U.    h)  hond:  C.  Tales:  die 
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Hss.  des  A- Typus  haben  weit  überwiegend  a  (in  E  ist  das 
Verhältnis:  «  :  o  =  10  :  2).  Boethius:  a  überwiegt  gleichfalls 
stark  und  zwar  etwa  im  selben  Verhältnis.  Das  Astr.  hat 
zweimal  a.  Im  Reim  überwiegt  bei  weitem  o,  doch  3  mal  ist 
hand  gut  bezeugt  (zu  garland  frz.,  und  landes).  In  den  LU 
ist  das  Verhältnis  von  o  :  a  =  2  :  3;  in  den  SU  =  0  :  7;  in  den 
PU  =  1:4.  Die  Prosa  stimmt  also  mit  den  Urk.  gegen  die 
Reime  tiberein. 

Gesamttibersicht  tiber  ae.  d,  6  vor  nd :  das  o  tiberwiegt 
in  allen  Wörtern  stark;  im  Reim  findet  es  sich  fast  aus- 
schliefslich ;  in  den  LU  tiber  wiegt  gleichfalls  o,  während  in 
den  PU  und  besonders  den  SU  das  a  immer  zahlreicher  wird. 
Nur  in  hond  tiberwiegt  in  der  Prosa  und  den  U  schon 
das  a. 

*3.  Ae.  d,  6  vor  ng\  Alle  Hss.  der  Prosa  haben  o,  Astr. 
hat  einmal  endlang.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  gleichfalls  nur  o; 
in  den  LU  tiberwiegt  bei  weitem  o,  nur  einmal  erseheint 
'belanggyng\  in  den  SU  nur  o,  in  den  PU  wiederum  a  nur 
gelegentlich  in  belang.  —  Besonders  ist  zu  betrachten  ae.  hangan: 
die  Prosa  zeigt  nur  a;  das  Wort  ist  einmal  in  den  C.  Tales 
von  den  Hss.  des  A-Typus  bezeugt,  einmal  im  Boethius,  3  mal 
im  Astr..  Im  Reim  steht  nur  o  (Hl  hat  einmal  stränge  :  hange). 
In  den  Urk.  ist  nur  a  tiberliefert.  Die  Prosa  stimmt  also 
mit  den  U  gegen  die  Reime  tiberein. 

4.  Ae.  d,  6  vor  mb:  honeycombes  ist  in  den  C.  Tales  ein- 
mal von  allen  Hss.  bezeugt;  R  — .  In  den  LU  findet  sich 
gleichfalls  einmal  combe.  lambes  findet  sich  einmal  von  den 
A-Hss.  und  der  Hl.  bezeugt;  R  — .  In  den  LU  einmal  lambe. 
Also  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  Prosa  und  Urk.  in  beiden 
Fällen. 

5.  Ae.  ])ancian  und  seine  Ableitungen:  C.Tales:  4  mal 
ist  thanJce  gut  bezeugt,  einmal  erscheint  in  schlechter  Be- 
zeugung thonk  Boethius:  2  mal  findet  sich  thanJc,  einmal 
thonh  (in  welchem  Falle  die  Hs.  A  gleichfalls  thanh  hat). 
Astr.  zeigt  einmal  thanJc ;  R  — .  In  den  LU  findet  sich  einmal 
thonJced,  in  den  PU  einmal  tJianhed.  —  thanJc  erscheint  ftir  Ch. 
gesichert. 

*6.  Ae.  mcesse:  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  7nasse  2  mal  von  allen 
Hss.   bezeugt.     Im   Reim   findet   sich   zweimal  messe,   einmal 
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masse.  Den  LU  ist  masse  geläufiger  als  messe.  Als  Aussprache 
Chaucers  wird  masse  zu  gelten  haben,  messe  war  Reim  wort. 

7.  togidre  ist  einmal  in  den  0.  Tales  von  fast  allen  Hss. 
bezeugt;  im  Boethius  tiberwiegt  togidre{s)  bei  weitem  gegen- 
über gelegentlichem  togedere.  Die  LU  haben  gleichfalls  tiber- 
wiegend togidre ;  die  SU  zeigen  togeder ;  PU  — .  Das  Zeugnis 
der  Prosa  entspricht  also  den  Urk. 

*8.  Gekürztes  sie.  ce^:  a)  ladde:  Im  Boethius  ist  das  Ver- 
hältnis von  a  :  e  =  7  :  2 ;  sonst  ist  das  Wort  nicht  belegt.  Im 
Reim  haben  die  C.  Tales  nur  ladde,  Troilus  und  L.  G.  W.  auch 
ledde  in  sicheren  Fällen ;  U  — .  b)  laße :  C.  Tales :  4  mal  ist 
left  und  zwar  im  ganzen  gut  bezeugt;  im  Boethius  ist  das 
Verhältnis  von  e  :  a  =  4  :  1 ;  dagegen  herrscht  im  Reim  die 
a-Form  vor.  In  den  U  ist  nur  left  belegt.  Prosa  und  U 
stimmen  also  gegentiber  den  Reimen  tiberein.  c)  sprad:  Im 
Boethius  ist  4  mal  sprad  gut  bezeugt,  einmal  unsicher  spred. 
Auch  im  Reim  begegnet  nur  spradde,  sprad;  U — .  d)  lasse: 
In  fast  allen  Hss.  der  C.  Tales,  im  Boethius  und  Astr.  herrscht 
lasse  bei  weitem  vor:  im  Reim  tiberwiegt  lesse  vor  lasse.  In 
den  LU  finden  sich  lasse  und  lesse  je  einmal,  in  den  SU  2  mal 
lasse,  in  den  PU  2  mal  less{e).  Das  Überwiegen  von  lesse 
im  Reim  liegt  vielleicht  an  der  grölseren  Reimfähigkeit  der 
Endung  -esse\  überhaupt  war  lesse  für  Ch.  vielleicht  nur  Reim- 
wort, e)  sliad:  Nur  im  Boethius  und  zwar  6  mal  belegt;  im 
Reim  begegnen  sJiadde  und  shedde  je  einmal. 

*9.  Ae.  ^nig :  C.  Tales :  Alle  Hss.  des  A  -  Typus  haben 
durchweg  any,  Hl  hat  häufiges  eny  neben  any.  Die  Hs.  C 
des  Boethius  hat  nur  any,  die  Hs.  A  daneben  ony;  auch  im 
Astr.  ist  any  die  Regel  neben  sporadischem  eny,  ony.  Im 
Reim  findet  sich  zweimal  eny  :  peny.  LU:  die  älteren  Ur- 
kunden haben  any  neben  seltenerem  eny,  ony]  später  tiber- 
wiegt eny;  in  den  SU  tiberwiegt  any,  ony;  in  deii  PU  tiber- 
wiegt any  bei  weitem.  Demnach  stimmt  das  Zeugnis  der 
älteren  Londoner  Urkunden  zur  Prosa  Chaucers;  eny  war  für 
ihn  blofses  Reimwort. 

*10.  Gektirztes  W^:  a)  redde:  im  Boethius  ist  einmal 
redden  belegt;  auch  im  Reim  begegnet  einmal  redde;  in  den 
SU  findet  sich  das  part.  redd.  b)  dradde:  die  Hss.  des 
Boethius  bezeugen  2  maliges  drad  gegentiber  einmaligem  dredd. 
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Im  Reim  fiuden  sich  dredde  und  dradde,  und  zwar  ist  dradde 
häufiger.!)  Die  LU  haben  zweimal  dradde;  SU  und  PU  — . 
Demnach  seheint  für  Ch.  eher  dradde  als  dredde  anzusetzen 
sein,  c)  Der  Imp.  von  leten  erscheint  in  den  Prosaschriften 
durchweg  als  lat;  Astr.  hat  einmal  let  In  den  LU  scheint 
lat  häufiger  zu  sein  als  lete  (vgl.  Schriftspr.  S.  26  und  45);  in 
den  SU  findet  sich  nur  lat;  in  den  PU  erscheint  einmal  lete. 
Für  Ch.  ist  jedenfalls  nur  lat  anzusetzen. 

*11.  Ae.  ea.  a)  In  der  Prosa  findet  sich  stets  marJc  (subst. 
und  vb.),  das  in  allen  Fällen  gut  bezeugt  ist.  Im  Reim  er- 
scheint einmal  merk,  das  aber  vielleicht  an.  ist.  In  den  U 
findet  sich  gleichfalls  stets  marJc.  b)  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  ein- 
mal warne  von  fast  allen  Hss.  bezeugt.  Astr.  hat  gleichfalls 
einmal  warne;  Boethius  zeigt  einmal  werned  pp..  Im  Reim 
dagegen  findet  sich  nur  werne.  Die  LU  haben  stets  warne; 
die  PU  und  SU  haben  das  Wort  nicht.  Das  Zeugnis  der  U 
stützt  die  Annahme,  dals  Oh.  —  neben  dem  wenigstens  im 
Reim  gesicherten  werne  —  warne  sprach,  c)  tvex  (Wachs) 
findet  sich  einmal  im  Astr.,  wexede  (to  coat  with  wax)  einmal 
im  Boethius.  Im  Reim  gleichfalls  wex.  In  den  LU  sind  wax 
und  tvex  etwa  gleich  oft  vertreten.  Demnach  ist  wex  für  Ch. 
gesichert,  d)  ae.  tveaxan:  Im  Praesens  haben  die  Hss.  des 
A- Typus  nur  e;  im  Boethius  überwiegt  gleichfalls  e  neben 
gelegentlichem  a  (e  :  a  =  12  :  4).  Im  Reim  findet  sich  einmal 
tvaxe  inf.  —  Der  Praet.  Sg.  lautet  im  B.  2  mal  wax  (die  Hs.  A 
hat  in  dem  einem  Falle  wex).  Der  Praet.  PL  lautet  im  B. 
einmal  woxen  (so  die  Hs.  C  und  Caxtons  Druck,  die  Hs.  A 
hat  hier  ivexen).  Das  Praet.  ist  im  Reim  nicht  belegt.  — 
Das  Part,  lautet  in  den  C.  Tales  2  mal  ivoxen  in  guter  Be- 
zeugung; im  B.  findet  sich  2  mal  woxen,  einmal  wexen;  im 
Reim  erscheint  einmal  waxe.  In  den  U  kommt  das  Wort  nicht 
vor.  Für  das  Praes.  und  das  Part,  sind  für  Ch.  also  Doppel- 
formen   anzunehmen:    wexe    und    waxe,    waxen    und    woxen. 


^)  Indessen  darf  man  aus  der  Häufigkeit  des  Vorkommens  eines 
Wortes  im  Reim  nur  mit  Vorsicht  Schlüsse  ziehen.  Die  Tatsache,  dafs 
ein  Wort  im  Reim  möglich  ist,  ist  die  Hauptsache.  Die  Häufigkeit  der 
Verwendung  kann  mit  anderen  Umständen  zusammenhängen.  Eine  sonst 
aufsergewühnliche  Wortform  kann  im  Reim  wegen  der  gröfseren  Reim- 
fähigkeit seiner  Endung  sehr  beliebt  sein. 
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e)  ae.  sceadu :  C.  Tales :  Ell.  und  Hn  haben  2  mal  sJiadtve,  ein 
drittes  Mal  steht  E  mit  der  Schreibung*  shadwe  allein;  die 
übrigen  Hss.  schreiben  meist  shadowe,  Cm  und  Cp  sliadewe. 
Boethius  Hs.  C  und  Astr.  zeigen  gleichfalls  wie  die  E :  shadwe 
(A:  shadowe).  Im  Reim  begegnet  zweimal  shade;  U  — . 
shadwe  wird  die  Schreibung  Chaucers  gewesen  sein,  f)  biraft  pp. 
ist  einmal  in  den  C.  Tales  von  fast  allen  Hss.  bezeugt;  im 
Boethius  verhalten  sich  a  :  e  =  1  :  3.  Im  Reim  findet  sich 
nur  raft',  U  — .    raft  wird  die  Form  Chaucers  sein. 

*12.  Me.  e  >  i.  a)  In  den  C.  Tales  tiberwiegt  in  allen 
Hss.  die  Form  derh.  Boethius  Hs.  C  bevorzugt  dirJc,  die  Hs.  A 
derk  Astr.  hat  einmal  dirlc.  Im  Reim  ist  zweimal  derh  be- 
zeugt; U  — .  Für  Ch.  wird  nur  derJc  anzusetzen  sein,  b)  hlisse, 
Messe.  Hier  liegt  zugleich  Beeinflussung  durch  das  subst.  bliss 
vor.  In  den  C.  Tales  steht  zweimaligem  Messe  einmaliges 
Misse  gegenüber,  das  in  allen  drei  Fällen  gut  bezeugt  ist. 
Im  Reim  ist  Messe  zahlreicher  als  Misse.  Auch  in  den  LU 
tiberwiegt  Messe  vor  Misse;  in  den  PU  sind  Messe  und  Misse 
je  einmal  vertreten.    Messe  ist  also  im  ganzen  besser  bezeugt. 

*13.  Ws.  ie,  i,  y  verschiedener  Herkunft,  a)  yerd\  C.  Tales 
und  Boethius  haben  yerd,  desgl.  die  Reime  und  die  Urkunden, 
b)  ae.  ^ieldan :  die  Hss.  der  C.  T.  schreiben  durchweg  yelden ; 
die  Hs.  C.  des  Boethius  bevorzugt  yilden  (Hs.  A  hat  yelden). 
Die  LU  schreiben  meist  e,  selten  y.  PU  und  SU  — ;  R  — . 
Die  Überlieferung  der  C.  Tales  wird  also  durch  das  Zeugnis 
der  Urk.  gestützt  c)  yis  ist  einmal  in  den  C.  Tales  und  2  mal 
im  Boethius  gut  bezeugt;  yis  steht  auch  im  Reim;  U  — . 
d)  ae.  ^ief:  C.  Tales :  fast  alle  Hss.  schreiben  if,  yf.  Die  Hs.  C 
des  Boethius  und  Astr.  haben  fast  durchweg  yif  (die  Hs.  A 
hat  yif  und  if  etwa  gleich  oft).  In  den  LU  finden  sich  yif 
und  if  etwa  in  gleicher  Zahl;  in  den  SU  ist  if  etwas  zahl- 
reicher; in  den  PU  tiberwiegt  if  bei  weitem.  —  Demnach 
stehen  sich  in  der  Prosa  yif  und  if  konträr  gegentiber.  Doch 
wird  bei  dem  Consensus  der  8  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  (nur  Cm 
hat  gif)  if  ftir  Chaucer  anzusetzen  sein,  e)  ae.  giet :  von  den 
Hss.  der  C.Tales  schreibt  die  Ell.  durchweg  yet;  mit  ihr  gehen 
noch  die  Hss.  Hn  und  Dd  des  A-Typus  und  die  (nördl.)  Hs.  Cp; 
Hl  hat  yit\  die  tibrigen  Hss.  schreiben  yit  oder  yitte.  Boethius 
und  Astr.  schreiben  meist  yit.    Im  Reim  findet  sich  gleichfalls 
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nur  yit.  Die  LU  haben  2  mal  yet\  in  den  PU  und  Sü  ist  das 
Wort  nicht  belegt.  —  Eine  Entscheidung  ist  hier  schwer  zu 
treffen.  Da  die  U  yet  bezeugen  und  die  bessere  Überlieferung 
der  C.  T.  yet  hat,  so  ist  vielleicht  diese  Form  anzusetzen. 
Dann  muls  es  aber  verwundern,  dals  sich  im  Reim  nur  yit 
findet,  nicht  aber  yet,  obwohl  Reimmöglichkeiten  genug  vor- 
handen waren,  f)  ae.  ^iefan :  Die  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  schreiben 
fast  durchweg  yeven;  Hl  schreibt  fast  nur  yive.  Die  Hss.  des 
Boethius  zeigen  gleichfalls  fast  immer  yeven,  ebenso  das  Astr.. 
Im  Reim  findet  sich  gleichfalls  in  den  meisten  Hss.  die  Schreibung 
mit  e]  die  Schreibung  mit  i  findet  sich  vorzugsweise  in  Hl 
und  Cp,  sporadisch  in  Hn  und  Ln;  einmal  findet  sich  lyue  : 
yshryue  pp.,  sonst  ist  das  Reimwort  stets  lyue.  Die  Reime 
bezeugen  für  Ch.  also  nur  die  Aussprache  yiue  (vgl.  hierzu 
Cornelius  S.  19  und  24  und  die  Ausführungen  oben  in  der 
Lautlehre).  Die  älteren  LU  haben  meist  e,  die  jüngeren  i\  in 
den  SU  ist  e  zahlreicher  als  i\  in  den  PU  findet  sich  nur  e. 
g)  ae.  sietan:  Alle  Hss.  der  Prosa  zeigen  wie  die  Urk.  nur  e. 
Auch  darin  stimmen  Prosa  und  Urkunden  überein,  dals  im 
Simplex  der  Verschlufslaut  steht,  dagegen  im  Compositum  da- 
neben die  Spirans  sich  hält  (vgl.  Schriftspr.  S.  57.  98.  139). 
Im  Reim  ist  das  Wort  nicht  vorhanden. 

*14  Ae.  eo.  a)  ae.  weorc:  C.  Tales,  Astr.  und  die  Reime 
zeigen  nur  werh;  ebenso  die  LU.  Im  Boethius  kommt  neben 
werlc  auch  worJc  vor,  eine  Form,  die  wohl  nicht  auf  Chaucer 
zurückgeht,  b)  ae.  sweostor :  das  Wort  ist  nur  einmal  in  den 
C.  Tales  und  zwar  als  suster  von  fast  allen  Hss.  bezeugt. 
Auch  im  Reim  ist  das  Wort  nur  einmal  vorhanden  in  der  Ver- 
bindung paternoster :  soster.  In  den  LU  begegnet  neben  häufigem 
swuster  einmal  das  an.  sister.  Chaucer  wird  [suster]  gesprochen 
haben. 

15.  Ae.  swilc:  C.  Tales:  die  Hss.  des  A-Typus  (abgesehen 
von  Cm  =  sweche)  schreiben  swicli\  Hl  und  die  nördlichen 
Hss.  such.  Die  beiden  Hss.  des  Boethius  zeigen  gleichfalls 
s wiche  (A:  auch  syche),  ebenso  das  Astr..  Die  LU  schreiben 
nur  such,  in  den  SU  und  PU  begegnet  daneben  jedoch  auch 
swyche.    Für  Ch.  wird  sivich  anzusetzen  sein. 

*16.  Ae.  i  (io)  in  offener  Silbe,  a)  tvydewe  ist  einmal  in  den 
C.  Tales  gut  bezeugt.    In  den  LU  findet  sich  je  einmal  wedewe 
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und  weclue.  h)  silcerly:  fast  alle  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  und  die 
Boethius-Hss.  schreiben  i;  auch  in  den  LU  begegnet  einmal 
sikerly,  in  den  PU  einmal  sekerly.  c)  Alle  Hss.  der  C.  Tales 
schreiben  whiche;  ebenso  Boethius  und  Astr.,  nur  die  Hs.  C 
schreibt  gelegentlich  wheche.  In  den  LU  tiberwiegt  whiche 
neben  seltenem  wheche,  in  den  SU  und  PU  findet  sich  nur 
whiche.  d)  ae.  lihhan:  In  fast  allen  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  findet 
sich  regelmäfsig  lyue^  ebenso  schreiben  die  Hss.  des  Boethius 
i  fast  durchweg  (Hs.  C  hat  vereinzeltes  leue).  Auch  im  Reim 
schreiben  die  guten  Hss.  nur  i,  in  einzelnen  Hss.  begegnet  e; 
die  Aussprache  lyue  ist  gesichert.  In  den  LU  erscheinen  lyue 
und  leue  gleich  oft,  die  SU  haben  nur  lyue,  in  den  PU  wechseln 
wieder  lyue  und  leue.  e)  Ähnlich  liegen  die  Verhältnisse  in 
witen,  ivriten:  die  guten  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  schreiben  witen, 
writen]  ebenso  Boethius  und  Astr.;  weten  erscheint  wiederum 
gelegentlich  in  C.  Die  LU  haben  i  weit  häufiger  als  e;  in 
den  SU  findet  sieh  nur  «,  in  den  PU  sind  i  und  e  gleich 
häufig,  f)  ae.  -scipe'.  Alle  Hss.  der  Prosa  (mit  Ausnahme  von 
Cm  der  C.  Tales)  schreiben  -shipe.  In  den  LU  herrscht  shipe 
vor  neben  seltenem  -shepe,  -shup;  die  SU  und  PU  haben  nur 
-ship.  —  In  den  genannten  Fällen  sind  die  e- Schreibungen 
wohl  meist  als  Bezeichnung  des  dumpf  gesprochenen  i  auf- 
zufassen, doch  kann  immerhin  Dehnung  von  ^  >  e  vorliegen. 

*17.   Ae.  y. 

a)  in  geschlossener  Silbe: 

C.  Tales:  Nur  i,  y  findet  sieh  —  jeweils  durch  die  guten 
Hss.  gesichert  —  in  folgenden  Wörtern:  Jiyn,  synne,  stynte 
{stente  ist  einmal  schlecht  bezeugt  (EPt),  die  übrigen  Hss. 
zeigen  auch  hier  stynte),  ehirche,  first,  gilt,  fulfille,  Jcnytte,  list 
vb.,  iiyght,  lift\  e  findet  sich  einmal  in  dem  Wort  yshette  pp.  — 
Boethius:  Nur  i,  y  findet  sich  in:  hjn,  synne,  thynne,  stinte 
(die  Hs.  C  hat  einmal  stente,  wogegen  die  Hs.  A  stinte  hat; 
dieser  Fall  scheidet  also  aus),  mintinge,  first  (in  C  findet  sich 
einmal  ferst,  dem  in  A  first  gegenübersteht),  gilty,  fulfille,  list 
vb.  (in  C  einmal  tust  gegen  lest  in  A);  weit  überwiegend  ist 
i  in  hnytte  (9:1);  e  einmal  in  ishet  pp.;  u  in  einmal  belegtem 
putte  (ne.  pit)  und  einmaligem  tollen  inf.  (ae.  *fortyllan).  — 
Astr.:  Nur  i  in  thynne,  lift;  meist  i  in  first,  daneben  steht 
gelegentlich  fürst;  ferner  meist  i  in   list  (neben   lest).     Die 
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Reime:  Von  den  oben  aufgeführten  Wörtern  kommen  im  Reim 
überhaupt  vor:  Tcyn^  synne,  stynte,  clürche,  fulfille,  Jcnytten, 
hisse,  list.  Nur  i  haben:  synne,  gilt,  chirche  (einmal  der  un- 
sichere Reim  cJiercJie :  werche  vgl.  die  Lautlehre);  neben  häufigem 
Jcyn,  thyn,  fille  findet  sich  je  einmal  Jcen,  ihenne,  feile;  e  tiber- 
wiegt in  stente,  knette  und  leste  gegenüber  den  «-Formen;  nur 
e  findet  sich  in  yshette  pp.;  u  einmal  in  tulle. 

Anm.:  Das  subst.  lust  (ae.  lust),  das  in  der  Prosa  sonst 
nur  in  dieser  Form  vorkommt,  erscheint  im  Reim  als  list  oder 
lest;  es  liegt  also  Einflufs  des  Verbs  vor. 

Die  Urkunden:  Von  den  oben  genannten  Wörtern 
kommen  in  den  U  vor:  Jcyn,  synne,  stynte,  chirche,  first,  gilt, 
fulfille,  hisse,  list.  Von  diesen  haben  auch  in  den  U  nur  i  : 
synne,  gilt,  Jcyn(nesman),  stynte.  —  chirche:  LU:  das  Verhältnis 
von  i:  e  :u  ist  etwa  =  30  :  10  :  20;  in  den  SU  und  PU  findet 
sich  nur  i,  y.  —  first:  LU:  i  :  e  :  u  =  12  :  6  :  8;  in  den  SU 
und  PU  überwiegt  first  vor  fürst,  ferst  kommt  nicht  mehr 
vor.  —  fulfille:  LU:  ^ :  e  :  w  =  10  :  2  :  2;  in  den  SU  und  PU 
nur  i.  —  Msse:  LU:  je  einmal  hisse  und  husse.  —  list  vb.: 
LU:  einmal  lust;  PU:  i  :u  =  2:3;  SU  nur  u. 

Übersicht:  In  der  Prosa  findet  sich  fast  ausschlielslich 
i;  die  Reime  machen  einen  ziemlich  starken  Gebrauch  von 
e- Formen,  ti  fehlt  auch  hier  fast  ganz;  die  Urk.  zeigen  ein 
mannigfaltigeres  Bild:  i  ist  auch  hier  am  häufigsten;  e  und  u 
sind  verhältnismälsig  stark  vertreten,  u  findet  sich  besonders 
in  den  LU. 

b)  vor  dehnenden  Konsonanten. 
C.  Tales:  Nur  i,  y  findet  sich  in  mynde  (einmal  in  E; 
die  übrigen  Hss.  haben  ein  anderes  Wort),  manhynde  (einmal 
in  allen  Hss.),  nosethirles  einmal  in  sicherer  Bezeugung.  — 
stieme  ist  einmal  von  den  A-Hss.  bezeugt  (die  übrigen:  sterne).  — 
Boethius:  Nur  i,  y  erscheint  in  mynde,  manhynde,  to  bilde, 
myrthe;  2  mal  findet  sich  wierdes  (diese  Schreibung  zeigt  auch 
der  Caxtonsche  Druck;  die  Hs.  A  hat  an  der  einen  Stelle 
werdes);  einmal  stieme;  einmal  ist  auch  burdene  belegt.  — 
Astr.:  nur  i,  y:  mynde,  girdel.  Die  Reime  zeigen  nur  i,  y 
in  mynde,  hinde,  mirthe  (vgl.  die  Lautlehre);  einmal  findet  sich  in 
einer  Troilus-Hs.  (Campsall  Ms.)  der  Reim  wierdes :  hier  des  (wo  ie 
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Länge  des  e  bezeichnet).  In  den  Urkunden  haben  nur  i: 
gyrdel,  hjndely;  in  mynde  ist  in  den  LU  das  Verhältnis  y  :  e 
=  9:3;  in  den  PU  und  SU  nur  mynde. 

Übersicht:  In  der  Prosa  findet  sich  vornehmlich  i\  ie  in 
tmerdes  und  stieme,  u  in  hurdene.  Die  Reime  haben  nur  i 
und  gleichfalls  wierdes;  auch  die  Urk.  zeigen  stets  i,  nur  in 
mynde  bei  tiberwiegendem  i  gelegentliches  e. 

c)  in  offener  Silbe: 

C.  Tales:  Nur  ^  haben  hisy  (von  den  Hss.  des  A-Typus 
durchweg  bezeugt;  die  übrigen  Hss.  bevorzugen  teils  besy,  teils 
lusy),  stiren,  dide  (beide  Wörter  von  fast  allen  Hss.  gut  be- 
zeugt), yfel  (=  Schreibung  der  guten  Hss.).  —  u  findet  sich 
in  hurye,  das  2  mal  vorkommt  und  jedenfalls  in  dem  einen 
Falle  gut  bezeugt  ist.  —  Boethius:  Nur  i  in  hisy,  yfel  und 
stire  (einmal  jedoch  sterith,  in  welchem  Falle  die  Hs.  A  siireth 
hat;  e  in  mery  (die  Hs.  A  hat  in  den  5  vorkommenden  Fällen 
myry.  —  Astr.:  3  mal  ist  hisy  belegt.  Die  Reime:  e  erscheint 
einmal  in  stere  und  in  dem  gleichfalls  nur  einmal  im  Reim 
vorhandenen  heryed  :  hlakeheryed]  alle  3  Vokale  finden  sich  in 
myrie,  merie,  murie,  von  denen  merie  am  häufigsten  ist,  myrie 
und  murie  kommen  je  2  mal  vor.  —  Die  Urkunden:  In  den 
LU  hat  hisy  nur  i,  während  in  den  PU  einmal  hesy  erscheint. 
Neben  sonst  herrschendem  did  findet  sich  in  den  LU  2  mal 
dede.  In  stiren  wechseln  ^,  e  und  u  in  derselben  Londoner 
Urkunde;  in  den  SU  erscheint  einmal  stire,  während  in  den 
PU  wieder  alle  drei  Vokale  vertreten  sind;  y,  e  und  u  wechseln 
ebenfalls  in  hurye,  das  nur  in  den  LU  vorkommt  und  zwar 
tiberwiegt  bei  w^eitem  c,  während  i  und  u  gleich  oft  vertreten 
sind.  Nur  e  ist  belegt  in  euel  (und  Jcechyn,  das  in  der  Prosa 
fehlt). 

Übersicht:  Die  Prosa  zeigt  ausschlielslich  i]  u  nur  in 
hurye j  während  im  Reim  und  besonders  in  den  Urk.  e  und  u 
daneben  häufig  sind. 

d)  ae.  gektirztes  y. 

C.  Tales:  hyd  pp.  ist  oft  und  gut  bezeugt;  fiUhe  ist 
3  mal  sicher  belegt.  Boethius  zeigt  gleichfalls  nur  hyd; 
während  filthe  4  mal  von  beiden  Hss.  bezeugt  wird,  schreibt 
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die  Hs.  C  in  3  weiteren  Fällen  felthe  (A:  ßtlie).  —-  Im  Reim 
finden  sich  hyd  und  hed.  In  den  Urk.  ist  keines  dieser  Wörter 
belegt. 

e)  Besondere  Fälle. 

hurthe  und  slierte  sind  je  einmal  hinreichend  sicher  in 
den  C.  Tales  bezeugt.  Boethius  zeigt  2  maliges  Idyfte  und 
öfter  flu  vb.,  lyften  vb.;  thriste  und  threste  finden  sich  je  einmal; 
hurthe  ist  2  mal  vorhanden.  Im  Reim  finden  sich  je  einmal 
hirthe,  Idyfte,  threste;  wiederholt  erscheint  shcrte.  In  den  U 
finden  sich  diese  Wörter  nicht. 

*18.  Ae.  Word.  Doppelschreibung  des  Vokals  findet  sich 
einmal  in  2  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  (Ell.  und  Pt).  Im  Reim  findet 
sich  Länge  und  Kürze. 

*19.  truste  (an.)  ist  in  den  C.Tales  3 mal  sicher  bezeugt; 
2  mal  findet  sich  t^'iste  in  der  E,  aber  ungenügend  gestützt 
durch  die  anderen  Hss..  Im  Boethius  begegnet  einmal,  im  Astr. 
öfter  trust.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  dagegen  meist  triste,  aber 
auch  truste.  trust  begegnet  einmal  in  den  LU.  Demnach  war 
wohl  nur  trust  die  gängige  Londoner  und  Chaucers  Aussprache, 
t7'ist  Reimwort. 

20.  Ae.  ])urh  erscheint  in  den  Hss.  des  A-Typus  und  Hl 
durchweg  als  thurgh;  die  übrigen  Hss.  zeigen  den  Gleitlaut. 
Boethius:  die  Hs.  C  schreibt  meist  thorw,  die  Hs.  A  hsitporu^. 
Im  Astr.  wechseln  thorw,  thorgh  und  thorow,  von  denen  thorw 
tiberwiegt.  Auch  in  den  LU  finden  sich  nur  Formen  ohne 
Gleitlaut:  thurgh,  thourgh  und  thorw;  in  den  SU  begegnet 
])orowe,  in  den  PU  nur  thourgh,  pourgh.  Die  LU  stimmen 
also   zur  Prosa;  der  Gleitlaut  trat  in  London  erst  später  ein. 

*2I.  Ae.  tvyr  >  spätws.  tvur.  a)  tvors,  tvorste:  die  C.  Tales 
in  den  guten  Hss.  und  die  Hss.  des  Boethius  haben  nur  diese 
Schreibung;  im  Reim  finden  sich  wurse  und  werse.  In  den 
LU  begegnet  einmal  ivorsi;  die  LU  stimmen  also  zur  Prosa; 
werse  war  Reimwort,  b)  worship  ist  einmal  im  Boethius, 
worthy  oft  in  allen  Prosa -Hss.  (C.  Tales  und  Boethius)  belegt. 
Auch  die  Urk.  schreiben  stets  ivorship  und  ivorthy;  nur  die 
LU  zeigen  statt  o  gelegentlieh  m- Schreibungen. 

22.  Ae.  niyceh  C.  Tales:  Die  Hss.  des  A-Typus  (mit  Aus- 
nahme  von    Cm  =  meche)    und    die    Hs.   Ln    schreiben    stets 
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muchet,  muche,  die  übrigen  Hss.  mochel,  moclie.  Boethius:  Die 
Hs.  C  schreibt  fast  ausschlielslieh  mochel,  moche,  während  A 
daneben  häufiges  myche  zeigt.  Astr.  zeigt  vorwiegend  moche, 
Die  LU  schreiben  mochel,  moche,  moch  und  muche,  von  denen 
moche  am  häufigsten  vertreten  ist;  die  SU  haben  muche,  moche 
und  miche  (=11  :  3  :  2);  in  den  PU  findet  sich  aulser  diesen 
Varianten  noch  als  weitere  die  Form  meche  (3  mal),  am 
häufigsten  ist  auch  hier  much{e).  Für  Chaucer  ist  mit  den  LU 
sicher  der  w-Laut  (graphisch  auch  6)  anzusetzen. 

*23.  Das  ae.  adj.  swete  erscheint  in  den  C.  Tales  in  der 
Regel  als  sivete  (8  mal  in  allen  Hss.);  soote  findet  sich  2  mal 
in  der  Ell,  doch  nur  einmal  hinreichend  von  den  anderen 
Hss.  gestützt.  In  Boethius  ist  gleichfalls  swete  die  Regel, 
swote  begegnet  einmal.  Im  Reim  überwiegt  gleichfalls  sweete 
vor  soote,  swote;  U  — .  Die  Form  mit  o  gehört  jedenfalls 
zum  archaistischen  Sprachgut  Chaucers. 

*24.  In  den  C.  Tales  schreibt  die  Ell.  stets  syJce,  das  in 
2  Fällen  gut  gestützt  ist;  die  nördl.  Hss.  bevorzugen  sehe;  die 
Hl  und  die  übrigen  Hss.  schwanken;  siknesse  dagegen  ist  2  mal 
in  den  C.  T.  gut  bezeugt.  Im  Boethius  schreibt  die  Hs.  C  syhe^ 
die  Hs.  A  selze^  doch  beide  haben  syhenesse.  Im  Reim  findet 
sich  häufiger  sylce,  nur  einmal  seel<:e  im  Prolog.  In  den  LU 
findet  sich  häufiger  syhe  neben  einmaligem  selic.  In  den  Pü 
ist  einmal  seJcenes  belegt.  Demnach  war  die  Aussprache  Chaucers 
wohl  nur  syJc,  syJcnesse,  seeJc  war  Reim  wort.  —  Ae.  leosan:  In 
den  C.  Tales  und  im  Boethius  ist  leese  sicher  bezeugt;  in  den 
LU  begegnet  einmal  lose  (nördl.);  in  den  SU  findet  sich  die 
Schreibung  leisCy  die  PU  haben  lese,  leese. 

*25.  Ae.  heafod:  Alle  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  schreiben  fast  regel- 
mälsig  heed;  heued  ist  2  mal  unsicher  bezeugt,  gleichfalls 
ungenügend  einmaliges  heuedes.  Die  beiden  Boethius  -  Hss. 
schreiben  indessen  meist  heued.  Im  Reim  steht  fast  durchweg 
heed,  doch  einmal  findet  sich  heued  :  asweued  (Hous  of  Fame). 
Die  LU  zeigen  einmal  die  Form  hed.  Für  Chaucer  wird  heed 
anzusetzen  sein. 

*26.  Ae.  strea:  stree  und  straw  sind  je  einmal  in  der  Ell. 
bezeugt;  doch  ist  die  Form  stree  besser  durch  die  anderen  Hss. 
gesichert.  Auch  im  Reim  kommen  beide  Formen  vor;  stree  ist 
häufiger  als  stratv. 

Studien  k.  engl.  Phil.    XLII.  8 
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*27.  Ae.  fyr:  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  nur  fyr  und  zwar  stets 
gut  bezeugt;  auch  die  Boethius-Hss.  haben  stets  fyr\  das  Wort 
ist  oft  belegt.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  in  der  Regel  fyr,  nur  im 
Troilus  erscheint  2  mal  fer.  Die  LU  schreiben  2  mal  fyr,  ein- 
mal fyer  (mit  Gleitlaut).    PU  und  SU — . 

*28.  Me.  i  verschiedener  Herkunft,  a)  ae.  licgan:  In  den 
C.  Tales  begegnet  je  einmal  lith  und  ouerlyeth  3.  sg.  prs.  in 
guter  Bezeugung.  Im  Boethius  findet  sich  je  einmal  lye  und 
lith,  einmal  die  lautgerechte  Form  liggeth.  Im  Reim  begegnet 
nur  lye.  In  den  LU  ist  gleichfalls  lye  die  Regel,  doch  begegnet 
einmal  lygge\  in  den  PU  einmal  lye.  —  Für  Ch.  gilt  jedenfalls 
nur  lye.  —  b)  ahycgan:  In  den  C.  Tales  findet  sich  2  mal  hye 
in  guter  Bezeugung,  dagegen  ist  einmaliges  heyeth  nur  von  der 
(öfters  eigene  Wege  gehenden)  Hs.  Cm  gestutzt.  Im  Boethius 
erscheint  nur  hye.  Im  Reim  finden  sich  alle  drei  möglichen 
Formen:  hye,  heye  und  ahegge,  von  denen  hye  und  heye  etwa 
gleich  häufig  sind,  ahegge  nur  einmal  vertreten  ist.  In  den  LU 
begegnen  in  derselben  Urkunde  je  2  mal  hye  und  hey,  die  PU 
zeigen  einmaliges  hy.  —  hye  scheint  die  eigentliche  Aussprache 
Chaucers  gewesen  zu  sein;  heye  und  hegge  waren  Reimwörter. 
c)  drye  adj.:  Die  C.  Tales  bezeugen  2  maliges  sicheres  drye; 
das  davon  abgeleitete  vb.  hat  im  Boethius  stets  den  Monoph- 
thong, in  der  Ell.  begegnet  einmal  dreyeth,  das  aber  nicht  hin- 
reichend gesichert  ist.  Im  Reim  ist  das  adj.  dreye  etwas  häufiger 
als  drye;  einmal  begegnet  der  Inf.  drye.  In  den  U  ist  das  Wort 
nicht  vorhanden.  —  Adj.  und  Verb  wird  in  der  Sprache 
Chaucers  drye  gelautet  haben. 

*29.  Ae.  healdan:  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  in  allen  Hss.  liolden 
die  Regel,  ebenso  im  Boethius,  Astr.  und  in  den  Reimen.  Eine 
sächsische  Form  helden  ist  nicht  vorhanden;  nur  vereinzelt 
scheint  Chaucer  von  ihr  im  Reim  Gebrauch  gemacht  zu  haben 
(vgl.  die  Lautlehre).  In  den  LU  findet  sich  nur  holden,  in  den 
SU  und  PU  auch  seltener  «-Formen  daneben.  Gekürzte  Formen 
sind  in  allen  drei  Gruppen  für  die  3.  Pers.  Sg.  bezeugt,  für 
andere  Formen  des  Verbs  nur  im  Boethius.  Im  Reim  sind 
gekürzte  Formen  nicht  vertreten. 

*30.  Ae.  se  -^  g:  ae.  dseg:  Der  Plural  dayes  ist  in  allen 
drei  Gruppen  sicher  belegt,  dawes  findet  sich  nicht;  fayn  adv. 
und  slayn  pp.  finden   sich  in  den  C.  Tales  und   im  Boethius 
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gleichfalls  nur  in  dieser  Gestalt  und  zwar  jedes  Mal  in  guter 
Bezeugung;  fawe  und  slawe  fehlen.  Im  Reim  dagegen  finden 
sich  neben  gewöhnlichem  dayes^  ßyn,  slayn  die  Formen  äawes, 
slmve,  fawe.  Auch  in  den  U  begegnen  nur  dayes  und  slayn, 
fayn  ist  dort  nicht  belegt. 

*31.  Ae.  lecgan:  Im  Boethius  und  Astr.  begegnet  nur  leye, 
in  den  C.  Tales  ist  das  Wort  nicht  belegt.  Im  Reim  findet 
sich  neben  gewöhnlichem  leye  einmal  die  Form  legge  (:  abegge). 
In  den  U  begegnet  gleichfalls  nur  Icye,  das  demnach  wohl 
allein  für  Ch.  anzusetzen  ist. 

*32.  Das  wahrscheinlich  an.  weighte  (Gewicht)  ist  nur  im 
Boethius  belegt  und  erscheint  dort  in  der  Regel  in  dieser  Ge- 
stalt. Die  Hs.  C  schreibt  indessen  2  mal  wyhte,  dem  der  Diph- 
thong ey  in  A  gegenübersteht.  Im  Reim  sind  beide  Formen 
etwa  gleich  oft  vertreten.  In  den  LU  begegnet  2  maliges 
tvigJite,  dem  einmal  tveyhte  gegenübersteht.  In  den  PU  findet 
sich  nur  tveighte.  Im  ganzen  ist  also  weighte  am  besten  be- 
zeugt, was  ja  dem  ne.  entspricht. 

*33.  Ae.  e  -\-  g:  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  3  mal  hiwreye  gut  be- 
zeugt; im  Reim  begegnen  hiwreye  und  bitvrye;  U — .  An.  deye, 
dye:  In  den  C.  Tales  erscheint  fast  durchweg  dye  (11  mal),  das 
durch  die  übrigen  Hss.  hinreichend  gestützt  wird;  nur  einmal 
findet  sich  deyde,  das  aber  nicht  ganz  sicher  bezeugt  ist.  Im 
Boethius  ist  das  Verhältnis  ey  :y  =  S:Q.  Im  Reim  sind  gleich- 
falls beide  Formen  bezeugt.  In  den  LU  herrscht  dye  vor 
(neben  2  maligem  deye);  in  den  PU  begegnet  2  mal  dyed;  dye 
wird  die  Aussprache  Chaucers  gewesen  sein. 

*34.  Ae.  ea  -\-  g,  Ba  ■\-  h.  a)  ae.  eage:  C.  Tales:  Am  besten 
bezeugt  ist  die  Schreibung  eyen\  ebenso  ist  die  Schreibung  in 
den  beiden  Hss.  des  Boethius  und  im  Astr.  Dem  gegenüber 
bezeugen  die  Reime  nur  die  Aussprache  yen;  es  ist  kein  Reim 
auf  ei  vorhanden.  Wir  müssen  annehmen,  dafs  die  nördlichere 
Aussprache  yen  schon  durchgedrungen  war,  dals  aber  die 
Schreiber  an  der  herkömmlichen  (südlichen)  Schreibung  noch 
festhielten.  In  den  U  kommt  das  Wort  nicht  vor.  —  b)  ae. 
heah:  Hier  liegen  die  Verhältnisse  ähnlich.  Die  Ellesmere  und 
die  ihr  nahestehenden  Hss.  schreiben  fast  stets  heigh;  dagegen 
haben  die  nördlichen  Hss.  immer  high  (resp.  hye,  hihe);  die 
Hl  schwankt.    Einmal  findet  sich   auch  in  E  hyghe,  gestützt 
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besonders  von  den  nördl.  Hss.  Dagegen  schreiben  fast  alle 
Hss.,  auch  die  E,  im  Comp,  und  Sup.  hyer,  hyest\  einmal  ist 
heigJinesse  belegt,  aber  2  mal  ebenso  gut  hynesse.  Boethius: 
In  der  Hs.  C  ist  der  Diphthong  am  zahlreichsten,  doch  findet 
sich  7  mal  liye.  (In  der  Hs.  A  herrscht  der  Diphthong  fast 
ausschlielslich.)  Auch  das  Astr.  hat  nur  heye,  heyer,  heyest. 
Das  Subst.  heighte  begegnet  nur  im  Boethius  und  Astr.  und 
zwar  stets  in  dieser  Gestalt.  Die  Reime  dagegen  bezeugen 
nur  die  Aussprache  \i\\  die  Hss.  (auch  die  E)  schreiben  auch 
im  Reim  meist  Jiye.  In  den  LU  ist  das  Verhältnis  von  i :  ey 
=  13  :  10.  In  den  PU  herrscht  nur  hie  und  high  (von  einem 
besonderen  Falle  abgesehen).  Für  Ch.  wird  dasselbe  gelten 
wie  das  bei  eage  gesagte:  die  Aussprache  war  nur  noch 
monophthongisch;  die  alte  Schreibung  wurde  traditionell  bei- 
behalten; in  eye  hielt  sich  die  alte  Schreibung  bis  heute.  — 
c)  ae.  neah:  Die  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  schreiben  fast  überein- 
stimmend ny  oder  nigh.  Die  Boethius  Hss.  schreiben  dagegen 
ney  oder  negh,  nur  einmal  hat  die  Hs.  C  nigh,  wogegen  die 
Hs.  A  auch  ney  hat.  Astr.  schreibt  gleichfalls  ney.  Im  Reim 
und  in  den  U  kommt  das  Wort  nicht  vor.  Auf  Grund  der  guten 
Bezeugung  durch  die  C.  Tales  ist  für  Ch.  wohl  die  Aussprache 
\%\  anzunehmen.  —  neighehore  ist  die  Schreibung  aller  Hss.  der 
C.  Tales;  die  Hs.  C  des  Boethius  schreibt  3  mal  nesshebour, 
einmal  neysshehour;  die  Hs.  A  hat  neyghour.  In  den  LU  be- 
gegnet 2  mal  neghehours,  je  einmal  neyhourus  und  nyehourus. 
In  den  anderen  U  ist  das  Wort  nicht  belegt,  d)  an.  sleiyhte 
ist  3  mal  gut  in  den  C.  Tales  bezeugt;  die  Reime  zeigen  die 
doppelte  Aussprache  sleighte  und  slighte;  U  — . 

*35.  Ae.  seah,  sceh:  Hier  herrscht  grolse  Mannigfaltigkeit. 
Die  Ellesmere  schreibt  in  der  Regel  saugh,  ebenso  die  Hl; 
auch  die  anderen  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  bezeugen  meist  die  Aus- 
sprache [au]  durch  Schreibungen  wie  saw,  sawh,  sawhe.  Ein- 
mal findet  sich  in  E  syen,  das  aber  aulserdem  nur  von  einer 
Hs.  bezeugt  ist.  Die  Hs.  C  des  Boethius  schreibt  in  der  Regel 
say,  seltener  sawh,  in  der  Hs.  A  sind  say  und  sau^  etwa  gleich 
häufig.  Das  Astr.  schreibt  saw.  Die  Reime  zeigen  die  Form 
say  als  Regel,  aber  auch  sy  findet  sich.  Die  Form  saugh, 
saw  ist  im  Reim  nicht  vertreten.  Die  LU  haben  einmal  seyen 
pl.,  sonst  ist  das  Wort  nicht  belegt.  —  saugh  bezw.  saw  wird 
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die  dem  Dichter  eigentümliche  Aussprache  gewesen   sein,  sy 
und  say  waren  Reimwörter. 

36.  Ae.  säwol:  Alle  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  und  Boethius  schreiben 
soule  oder  sowle\  dies  ist  auch  die  gewöhnliche  Schreibung 
der  LU,  doch  begegnet  hier  einmal  saule. 

37.  Ae.  feower  erscheint  in  den  C.  Tales,  im  Reim  und  in 
den  U  als  four.  Die  entsprechende  Ordnungszahl  lautet  in 
den  C.  Tales  fourthe  und  fertJie  in  gleich  guter  Bezeugung. 
Die  U  zeigen  nur  fourtJie,  einmal  forthe. 

38.  Das  Praefix  y-  findet  sich  in  den  Prosaschriften  — 
die  Hss.  stimmen  tiberein  —  nur  im  Partizip,  während  in  den 
poetischen  Werken  auch  andere  Verbalformen  (besonders  der 
Inf.)  dies  Praefix  annehmen.  In  den  U  findet  es  sich  gleich- 
falls nur  im  Part.,  und  zwar  im  ganzen  seltener  als  in  der 
Prosa. 

39.  In  den  Prosaschriften  und  in  den  U  ist  das  e  vor 
den  Suffixen  -nesse  und  -ful  fakultativ. 

40.  Im  allgemeinen  ist  in  den  Prosaschriften  Apokope 
und  Synkope  des  sehwachen  e  nicht  so  häufig  wie  in  den 
Urkunden. 

41.  Das  ae.  Suffix  -lice  findet  sich  vereinzelt  noch  im 
Adjektiv,  besonders  imJBoethius;  im  Adverb  häufiger,  doch  ist 
das  Suffix  -ly  die  Regel.  In  den  U  fehlen  Beispiele  für  das 
Adj.,  doch  finden  sich  mehrfach  Adverbien  auf  -liehe  resp.  •lieh. 

42.  Im  Plural  des  Substantivs  wird  in  zwei-  und  mehr- 
silbigen Wörtern  auf  -r  und  -n  das  e  der  Endung  -es  häufig 
synkopiert  (d.  h.  hier  also:  nicht  geschrieben).  Beispiele  kommen 
in  allen  drei  Gruppen  vor.  Dieselbe  Erscheinung  findet  sich 
in  den  U. 

43.  In  den  U  wird  in  gewissen  Einzelfällen  (vgl.  Schriftspr. 
S.  26)  das  e  unmittelbar  nach  der  Tonsilbe  apokopiert.  In 
den  Prosaschriften  kommen  ähnliche  Fälle  vor;  insbesondere 
wird  e  gelegentlich  apokopiert  im  Imperativ  ae.  sw.  Verba  sowie 
in  der  Flexion  des  einsilbigen  Adjektivs. 

44.  In  den  C.  Tales  begegnet  einmal  yate  (Tor),  das  von 
allen  Hss.  bezeugt  wird.  Im  Boethius  dagegen  begegnet  ein- 
mal (jate.    Die  LU  zeigen  durchweg  gate. 

45.  Die  Entsprechungen  von  ae.  ^iefan  zeigen  in  der  Prosa 
stets  die  Spirans ;  dasselbe  gilt  von  den  LU  bis  zum  Jahre  1432. 
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Erst  in  späteren  LU  kommt  der  Verschlurslaut  vor,  desgleichen 
vereinzelt  in  den  SU  und  PU. 

46,  Ae.  on^e^n,  ongcen:  Die  Ellesmere  und  mit  ihr  die 
meisten  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  —  auch  Hl  —  schreiben  regelmäfsig 
again  mit  Verschlufslaut;  dagegen  zeigen  die  beiden  Hss.  des 
Boethius  regelmäfsig  die  Spirans;  das  Astr.  schreibt  again. 
Die  LU  und  PU  zeigen  die  Spirans,  während  in  den  SU  da- 
neben ageyns  aufkommt.  —  Bei  diesem  Sachverhalt  ist  nicht 
sicher  zu  entscheiden,  welches  die  Aussprache  Chaucers  war. 
Es  ist  unwahrscheinlich,  dals  die  sonst  sehr  zuverlässigen 
Hss.  der  C.  Tales  in  diesem  Punkte  die  falsche  Überlieferung 
hätten. 

*47.  Das  ae.  adj.  ^elic  erscheint  in  der  Prosa  stets  als  like 
(in  den  C.  Tales  allerdings  nur  einmal,  aber  gut  bezeugt).  Im 
Reim  finden  sich  lih  und  liehe.  In  den  LU  und  PU  erscheint 
nur  Uli,  während  in  den  SU  lieh  und  Uhe  gleich  häufig  sind. 
Demnach  scheint  lilce  die  eigentliche  Aussprache  Chaucers  ge- 
wesen zu  sein,  liehe  Reirawort. 

*48.  Ae.  seean :  In  den  meisten  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  ist  seJcen 
die  ausschlielsliche  Form;  mehrfach  bezeugen  alle  Hss.  den 
/j-Laut.  Auch  die  Hss.  des  Boethius  zeigen  den  Verschlufslaut; 
doch  einmal  in  beiden  Hss.  seeheth.  .  Im  Reim  finden  sich 
beide  Formen,  und  zwar  beide  häufig;  U — .  seche  war  wohl 
nur  Reimwort  für  Chaucer.  —  Im  Compositum  bisehen  ist  der 
c/i-Laut  etwas  häufiger.  Er  ist  einmal  von  allen  Hss.  der 
C.  Tales  bezeugt  und  findet  sich  2  mal  im  Boethius ;  doch 
tiberwiegt  der  ^'-Laut,  der  in  den  C.  Tales  sich  4  mal  in  guter 
Bezeugung  findet.  Die  U  zeigen  gleichfalls  besehe  und  beseche; 
in  den  PU  findet  sich  nur  beseehe.  Auch  die  Reime  zeigen 
beide  Formen. 

*49.  wil  und  wille  finden  sich  in  den  Prosaschriften  beide 
als  casus  rectus;  auch  im  Reim  erscheinen  beide  Formen.  — 
Icepe  cas.  obl.  ist  in  den  C.  Tales  4  mal  gut  bezeugt,  2  mal 
findet  sich  hep  als  cas.  obl.  im  Astr. ;  im  Reim  gleichfalls  hep 
und  hepe.  —  Die  Form  iveye  ist  in  den  C.  Tales  und  im 
Boethius  je  einmal  als  cas.  obl.  gut  bezeugt;  im  übrigen  ist 
wey  als  casus  rectus  und  obliquus  in  allen  Hss.  die  regel- 
mälsige  Form.  Im  Reim  wey  und  tüeye\  iveye  auch  als  No- 
minativ.  —   Die  Wörter    bed    und   härm   erscheinen    in    den 
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Prosaschriften  stets  ohne  End-e;  im  Reim  erseh einen  gleich- 
falls hed  und  härm,  doch  auch  die  obliqui  hedde  und  härme. 

50.  Von  den  Substantiven,  die  eine  Person  bezeichnen, 
abgesehen,  fehlt  ein  Genitiv  auf  -es  oder  ein  endungsloser 
Genitiv  in  der  Prosa  und  in  den  U  fast  völlig. 

51.  Der  Plural  von  woman  lautet  in  der  Prosa  in  der 
Regel  women\  die  Hs.  C  des  Boethius  hat  einmal  wymmen, 
eine  Form,  die  sich  sonst  in  den  Werken  Chaucers  nicht  findet; 
ivymen  begegnet  einmal  in  den  PU. 

*52.  In  den  Prosasehriften  begegnet  nur  der  Superlativ 
most\  im  Reim  findet  sich  daneben  die  Form  mest  Auch  in 
den  LU  und  PU  erscheint  nur  most,  doch  findet  sich  in  den 
SU  einmal  mest  neben  most  —  most  wird  die  eigene  Aus- 
sprache Chaucers  sein  und  mest  nur  dem  Reim  angehören. 

*53.  kQ.on^e^n,  on^cen:  Die  Prosaschriften  haben  in  der 
zweiten  Silbe  stets  den  Diphthong  ei  oder  ai.  Im  Reim  be- 
gegnet indessen  einmal  agen.  Die  U  schreiben  in  der  Regel 
den  Diphthong,  doch  finden  sich  in  allen  drei  Gruppen  die 
Formen  ayen  und  ayens. 

*54.  Das  Zahlwort  ttvo  ist  die  ständige  Form  in  den 
Prosaschriften,  nur  einmal  begegnet  in  den  C.  Tales  ein  gut 
bezeugtes  ttvey  {tivey  men).  Im  Reim  finden  sich  häufig  die 
Formen  tiveye  und  ttveyne.  In  den  LU  ist  two  die  Regel, 
doch  findet  sich  2  mal  twey.  In  den  SU  begegnet  2  mal 
tweyne  neben  häufigem  two;  in  den  PU  findet  sich  nur  too 
und  two. 

55.  Die  3.  Pers.  fem.  obl.  des  Personalpronomens  lautet  in 
den  C.  Tales  (den  Hss.  des  A- Typus  und  Hl)  stets  Mre.  Die 
Hss.  des  Boethius  schreiben  meist  hir  (in  C  gelegentliches 
here).  Astr.  hat  hir.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  mehrfach  here. 
Die  LU  schreiben  nur  here,  her,  in  den  SU  herrscht  fast  nur 
hir;  PU  — .    Ftir  Chaucer  hat  also  hir{e)  zu  gelten. 

56.  Das  Femininum  des  Possessivpronomens  lautet  in  den 
C.  Tales  —  alle  Hss.  mit  Ausnahme  der  (nördl.)  Pt  —  hire 
oder  hir.  Ebenso  ist  in  den  Hss.  des  Boethius  und  im  Astr. 
hir  die  Regel  neben  vereinzeltem  her.  Im  Reim  fehlt  das 
Wort.  In  den  LU  überwiegt  here  vor  hir;  in  den  SU  findet 
sich  nur  hir;  PU  — .  Auch  hier  ist  also  für  Chaucer  hire,  hir 
anzusetzen. 
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57.  Plural  der  3.  Person  des  Possessivpronomens:  Die 
Ellesmere  schreibt  auch  hier  Jiir  oder  Mre.  Sie  wird  dabei 
aber  nur  von  Hn  (resp.  ihrer  gelegentlichen  Vertreterin  Ch) 
unterstützt,  gelegentlich  auch  von  der  Hs.  Dd  (A-Typus).  Alle 
anderen  Hss.,  auch  die  Harl,  schreiben  here,  her.  In  den 
Boethius-Hss.  und  im  Astr.  ist  hir  zwar  auch  die  gebräuch- 
lichste Form,  doch  finden  sich  tiberall  Fälle  von  her.  Die 
ältesten  LU  haben  her{e),  doch  dringt  theire  bereits  ein;  here, 
her  und  auch  hir  finden  sich  auch  noch  in  den  SU  und  PU 
neben  sonst  tiberwiegendem  theire.  —  hir  ist  also  etwas  besser 
bezeugt  als  her;  eine  Entscheidung  zwischen  beiden  Formen 
ist  kaum  möglich. 

58.  Der  Plural  von  Ms  lautet  in  der  Ellesmere  in  der 
Regel  hise  neben  his;  desgleichen  begegnet  diese  Form  mehr- 
fach in  der  Hs.  Cm,  während  die  übrigen  Hss.  des  A-Typus 
hise  seltener  aufweisen;  die  anderen  Hss.  der  C.Tales  schreiben 
stets  his;  dies  ist  auch  in  den  Boethius-Hss.  und  im  Astr.  die 
gewöhnliche  Form;  doch  hise  begegnet  auch  hier  gelegentlich. 
In  den  U  lautet  der  Plural  meist  his  neben  vereinzeltem  hise; 
hise  ist  also  hinreichend  sicher  bezeugt;  eine  Scheidung  von 
his  und  hise  je  nach  vokalischem  oder  konsonantischen  Anlaut 
des  folgenden  Wortes  ist  nicht  nachweisbar. 

59.  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  thise  die  regelmäfsige  Form  des 
Plurals;  Hl  und  die  nördl.  Hss.  schreiben  these.  In  der  Hs.  C 
des  Boethius  ist  gleichfalls  thise  die  regelmäfsige  Form,  während 
in  der  Hs.  A  und  im  Astr.  neben  gewöhnlichem  thise  auch 
these  begegnet.  Die  LU  haben  gleichfalls  thise,  jedoch  häufiger 
these.  In  den  SU  und  PU  begegnen  im  Plural  thise,  this,  thces 
und  thes.  —  Ftir  Chaucer  ist  demnach  thise  am  besten  bezeugt. 

60.  In  den  C.  Tales  und  im  Boethius  begegnet  neben  ge- 
wöhnlichem euery  gelegentlich  everieh  als  Adjektiv.  In  der 
Ellesmere  finden  sich  freilich  nur  5  Fälle,  die  von  den  übrigen 
Hss.  nicht  ausreichend  bestätigt  werden.  Dagegen  ist  in  den 
Prosaschriften  euerich  in  substantivischer  Funktion  (=  every  one) 
häufig  und  zwar  von  allen  Hss.  gut  bezeugt.  —  In  den  LU 
ist  euery  weit  häufiger  als  evcrich;  in  den  SU  begegnen  euery 
und  euerich  je  einmal,  in  den  PU  begegnet  gleichfalls  einmal 
everieh  neben  gewöhnlichem  euery. 
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*61.  Der  Praet.  Sg.  von  come  lautet  in  den  C.  Tales  regel- 
mäfsig  ca7n  (5  sichere  Fälle);  com  begegnet  2  mal  im  Boethius. 
Im  Reim  finden  sich  beide  Formen:  cmn  und  com.  In  den  LU 
begegnet  2  maliges  com.  —  Im  Boethius  begegnet  2  mal  das 
praet.  drotv,  das  sonst  nicht  belegt  ist.  In  den  LU  erscheinen 
die  Formen  drogh  und  drewe. 

*62.  Das  Partizip  von  ae.  jiefan  lautet  in  der  Prosa  nach 
den  guten  Hss.  stets  yeuen.  In  den  LU  und  SU  begegnet 
neben  yeuen  mehrfaches  youen;  in  den  PU  findet  sich  nur 
yeuen,  gevyn.  —  Das  Part,  von  ae.  seon  ist  nur  im  Boethius 
belegt  und  lautet  dort  seyn  und  sene  (urspr.  Adj.  und  z.  T. 
noch  als  solches  gefühlt).  Im  Reim  und  in  den  U  begegnen 
gleichfalls  diese  beiden  Formen. 

*63.  hörn  pp.  ist  die  regelmälsige  Form  der  Prosa  und 
zwar  in  allen  Hss.  Im  Reim  begegnet  nur  höre.  In  den  LU 
findet  sich  einmal  hore\  in  den  SU  hörn  und  hörne.  —  sworn 
ist  zweimal  gut  in  den  C.  Tales  bezeugt;  im  Reim  steht  nur 
stvore;  sivore  begegnet  auch  einmal  in  den  LU;  alle  drei 
Gruppen  der  U  zeigen  sworn{e),  die  PU  und  SU  aulserdem 
sworen.  —  lorn  ist  die  regelmälsige  Form  des  Partizips,  die 
in  den  C.  Tales  und  im  Boethius  gut  bezeugt  ist  (abgesehen 
von  der  schwachen  Form  lost).   Im  Reim  begegnen  lorn  und  lore. 

*64.  fei  und  fil  (praet.  von  fallen)  sind  in  den  C.  Tales 
beide  je  2  mal  bezeugt,  indessen  wird  die  Form  fil  nur  schwach 
von  den  übrigen  Hss.  gestützt;  fil  resp.  fille  (coni.)  begegnet 
je  einmal  im  Astr.  und  im  Boethius  (Hs.  C).  Im  Reim  finden 
sich  gleichfalls  beide  Formen;  U  — . 

*65.  Das  Praet.  weep  ist  in  den  C.  Tales  3  mal,  aber  nur 
von  der  Ell.  und  Hn.  bezeugt,  die  übrigen  Hss.  haben  wepte\ 
einmal  schreibt  auch  die  Ellesmere  mit  fast  allen  andern  Hss. 
wepte.  Im  Boethius  finden  sich  weep  und  wepte  je  2  mal.  Im 
Reim  begegnen  gleichfalls  beide  Formen;  U  — .  Das  Praet. 
slepen  kommt  nur  einmal  im  Boethius  vor;  im  Reim  begegnen 
slep  und  slepte.  —  Über  das  pp.  von  tvexen  siehe  Nr.  11  d. 

66.  Das  ae.  schwache  Praet.  hat  in  den  guten  Hss.  der 
C.  Tales  fast  stets  das  End-e  apokopiert.  Die  Hs.  C  des 
Boethius  schreibt  dagegen  meist  -ede,  wogegen  die  Hs.  A 
Apokope  zeigt.  Auch  im  Astr.  geht  das  Praet.  auf  -cd  aus; 
dies  ist  auch  in  den  U  die  Regel. 
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*67.  Im  Boetliius  —  Bonst  ist  das  Wort  nicht  belegt  — 
begegnet  nur  das  praet.  hrcnde;  im  Reim  brende  und  hrente; 
desgl.  nur  sente  (in  den  C.  Tales  3  mal  in  guter  Bezeugung); 
im  Reim  sente  und  sende. 

*68.  Jiaddc  ist  in  der  Ell.  und  den  verwandten  Hss.  die 
regelmälsige  Form  des  Praeteritums,  desgl.  im  Boetbius  und 
und  im  Astr.  Im  Reim  begegnen  hadde  und  hade.  Die  LU 
und  SU  haben  hadde  und  liad;  die  PU  nur  Jiad.  Für  Chaucer 
war  hade  also  blolses  Reimwort. 

*69.  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  das  Praet.  made  besser  bezeugt 
als  malced.  Im  Boetbius  erscheint  nur  made.  Im  Reim  be- 
gegnen made  und  malced.  Die  U  zeigen  nur  made.  Das  Partizip 
des  Praet.  lautet  dagegen  in  den  guten  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  und 
im  Boetbius  regelmälsig  maJced.  Die  Reime  zeigen  wieder 
beide  Formen.  Auch  in  den  LU  begegnen  beide  Formen, 
während  in  den  PU  und  SU  sich  nur  maad  findet.  —  Für 
Chaucer  herrscht  also  im  Praet.  die  Form  made  vor;  im  pp. 
war  noch  maJced  die  gebräuchliche  Form. 

*70.  tvont  ist  die  regelmälsige  Form  des  Partizips;  es 
begegnet  nur  im  Boetbius  und  im  Astr.  Im  Reim  begegnet 
einmal  woned  pp. 

71.  Fälle  von  Synkope  in  der  3.  Pers.  Sg.  Praes.  sind  in 
den  Prosaschriften  verhältnismäfsig  selten.  Auch  in  den  U 
sind  die  synkopierten  Formen  spärlich. 

"^72.  Plural  des  Praesens:  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  die  Endung 
des  Plurals  fast  durchweg  -en;  die  Endung  -e  ist  besonders  in 
der  2.  und  3.  Pers.  Plur.  beliebt.  Hier  stimmen  alle  Hss.  der 
C.  Tales  überein.  Auch  in  den  beiden  Hss.  des  Boetbius  und 
im  Astr.  findet  sich  fast  ausschliefslich  die  Endung  -en.  Da- 
gegen findet  sich  im  Reim  fast  nur  die  Endung  -e.  In  den 
LU  ist  die  Endung  in  der  Regel  -e,  seltener  -en,  in  den  SU 
sind  die  -en  nur  vereinzelt  neben  -e;  die  PU  zeigen  gleichfalls 
meist  -e,  doch  -en  findet  sich  ziemlich  oft.  Die  U  sind  also 
fortschrittlicher  als  Chaucer;  auch  fehlt  in  den  U,  besonders 
in  den  SU,  das  -e  schon  öfters. 

73.  Der  Praes.  PI.  von  hahhan  lautet  haue  und  han]  und 
zwar  ist  han  in  allen  drei  Gruppen  etwas  zahlreicher  als  haue. 
In  den  C.  Tales  überwiegt  han  am  stärl^sten.    In  den  LU  und 
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SU  ist  dagegen  haue  zablreicher  als  lian\  in  den  PU  begegnet 
nur  2  maliges  liath. 

*74.  Infinitiv:  C.  Tales:  Die  Endung  -e  tiberwiegt  bei 
weitem;  das  gilt  von  allen  Hss.;  in  der  Harl.  findet  sich  die 
Endung  -e  fast  ausscblieMich.  Dagegen  ist  im  Boethius  C 
die  Endung  -en  etwas  zahlreicher  als  -e\  in  der  Hs.  A  tiber- 
wiegt wiederum  -e.  Auch  im  Astr.  ist  die  Endung  -e  häufiger 
als  -en.  Im  Keim  findet  sich  gleichfalls  fast  nur  die  Endung  -e. 
Ftir  die  LU  gilt  das  Gleiche;  doch  fällt  hier  die  Endung  -e 
schon  manchmal  aus;  auch  Infinitive  auf  -en  begegnen  noch. 
Diese  fehlen  ganz  in  den  SU  und  PU.  Hier  geht  der  Inf. 
durchweg  auf  -e  aus,  in  den  PU  endigt  er  auf  -e  oder  er  ist 
endungslos. 

*75.  Der  Inf.  von  ae.  liabhan  lautet  in  allen  Hss.  fast  regel- 
mäfsig  haiiej  selten  lian.  In  den  U  ist  nur  haue  belegt, 
nirgends  han.  —  Die  Infinitive  fleen  und  flee,  sleen  und  slee 
sind  alle  in  den  Prosaschriften  gut  bezeugt;  auch  im  Reim 
finden  sich  Doppelformen;  U  — .  Dagegen  ist  der  Inf.  seen 
die  regelmälsige  Form  der  Prosa,  während  im  Reim  sich  auch 
die  Form  see  findet.  Der  Inf.  ist  nur  einmal  in  den  PU  und 
zwar  in  der  Form  see  belegt. 

*76.  Plural  des  starken  Praei:  Die  Endung  ist  in  der 
Regel  -en\  das  gilt  von  allen  Hss.  mit  Ausnahme  der  Harl., 
die  häufigeres  -e  zeigt.  Im  Reim  findet  sich  fast  nur  -e.  In 
den  LU  ist  die  Endung  wie  in  der  Prosa  meist  -en,  seltener  -e\ 
in  den  PU  und  SU  endigt  der  Plural  entweder  auf  -e,  oder 
er  ist  endungslos. 

*77.  Plural  des  schwachen  Praet:  In  allen  Hss.  ist  die 
Endung  -en  die  Regel;  nur  vereinzelt,  besonders  im  Boethius 
—  Hs.  C  —  findet  sich  die  Endung  -e.  Im  Reim  herrscht 
wiederum  entschieden  -e  vor.  In  den  LU  überwiegt  die 
Endung  -e  um  ein  Drittel  die  Endung  -en.  In  den  SU  und 
PU  herrscht  fast  nur  die  Endung  -c.  Die  U  sind  aucli  hier 
also  fortschrittlicher.  Im  Reim  wird  hier  wie  in  ähnlichen 
Fällen  die  Endung  -e  vorherrschen,  weil  diese  Endung  bedeutend 
mehr  Reimmöglichkeiten  bot  als  die  Endung  -en. 

*78.  Starkes  Partizip:  Die  Endung  lautet  in  der  Regel  -c«, 
seltener  -e;  die  Hss.  stimmen  tiberein,  nur  in  der  Harl.  sind 
die  -e  wieder  etwas  zahlreicher.    In  Reim  findet  sich  fast  nur 
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-c.  In  den  ältesten  LU  sind  -en  und  -e  etwa  gleich  zahlreich; 
später  wird  die  Endung  -cn  häufiger;  in  den  SU  und  PU  ist 
gleichfalls  -en  häufiger  als  -e. 

*79.  Praeteritopraesentia:  a)  ae.  can:  In  den  C.  Tales  ist 
nur  ein  praet.  Jcotide  bezeugt;  desgl.  im  Boethius.  Im  Reim 
finden  sich  die  Formen  Jcouthe  und  Jcotide.  Auch  in  den  U 
begegnet  nur  —  der  Prosa  entsprechend  —  Jcoude.  b)  ae.  sceal: 
Der  Plural  des  Präsens  lautet  in  den  Prosaschriften  in  der 
Regel  shollen,  skullen,  slmln  oder  shul.  Die  Form  slial  für 
den  PI.  ist  schlecht  bezeugt.  Die  LU  haben  im  PI.  gleichfalls 
nur  sliulle  oder  sliid\  in  den  SU  findet  sich  nur  sliall  (und  sall)\ 
in  den  PU  erscheinen  beide  Formen.  —  Das  Praet.  lautet 
s(c)hulde  und  s{c)liolde\  nach  den  Hss.  ist  sliolde  besser  bezeugt. 
In  den  drei  Gruppen  der  U  finden  sich  sliolde  und  s(c)hulde 
nebeneinander;  in  den  LU  ist  sliolde  zahlreicher,  in  den  PU 
und  SU  umgekehrt  sliulde.  —  c)  ae.  möt:  In  den  guten  Hss. 
lautet  das  Praet.  stets  moste]  ein  muste,  das  die  LU  und  PU 
neben  most  haben,  kommt  in  den  Prosaschriften  nicht  vor. 

'''SO.  Anomala:  a)  ae.  emn:  1.  Plural  des  Präs.:  Die  regel- 
mälsige  Form  ist  heen;  alle  Hss.  stimmen  überein;  he  und  heth 
sind  selten  und  schlecht  bezeugt;  am  begegnet  nur  in  den 
C.  Tales  3  mal  in  mäfsig  guter  Bezeugung  von  Seiten  des  A- 
Typus.  Die  U  haben  heen,  he  und  hctli.  In  den  LU  ist  gleich- 
falls heen  am  häufigsten;  in  den  SU  tiberwiegt  he,  in  den  PU 
sind  heen  und  he  gleich  zahlreich;  am  begegnet  in  keiner  Ur- 
kunde, dagegen  vereinzelt  helh  in  allen.  2.  Der  Infinitiv  lautet 
in  allen  Hss.  in  der  Regel  heen;  he  ist  besonders  beliebt  vor 
dem  Partizip  des  Praet.  (in  der  Bedeutung  „werden").  Dagegen 
bevorzugt  Harl.  überhaupt  die  Form  he.  Im  Reim  steht  meist 
he,  einmal  hen.  In  den  LU  begegnen  heen  und  he  gleich  oft; 
in  den  SU  und  PU  findet  sich  nur  he,  hee.  —  b)  ae.  willan: 
Der  Präsensvokal  ist  in  den  besten  Hss.  fast  durchweg  o;  i 
ist  selten.  In  den  LU  überwiegt  i  vor  o ;  die  SU  haben  meist 
ö;  in  den  PU  sind  i  und  o  etw^a  gleich  häufig.  —  c)  ae.  dorn 
Das  Praet.  lautet  in  den  Prosaschriften  stets  dide;  in  den  LU 
findet  sich  dide  und  2  maliges  dede-,  die  SU  und  PU  haben 
stets  did.  —  d)  ae.  gän:  Die  3.  Sg.  Präs.  lautet  in  der  Prosa 
stets  gooth;  im  Reim  findet  sich  daneben  die  Form  geeth.  Das 
Part,  erscheint  stets  als  goon;  die  Reime  zeigen  neben  dieser 
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Form  ein  Part,  go,  ygo.  lu  den  U,  und  zwar  in  den  PU  findet 
sich  goon  pp.  2  mal.  Ein  Praet.  yede^  das  im  Reim  vor- 
kommt, begegnet  weder  in  den  Prosaseliriften  noch  in  den 
Urkunden. 

Anhang.    Das  romanische  Element. 

*1.  In  den  C.  Tales  und  im  Boethius  begegnet  je  ein- 
mal in  allen  Hss.  cacclie  inf.;  einmal  findet  sich  der  Reim 
wrecche  :  Jcecche. 

*2.  abregge  ist  in  den  C.  Tales  die  regelmäfsige  und  gut 
bezeugte  Form;  im  Boethius  begegnen  je  einmal  abregge  und 
ahrigge;  im  Reim  steht  einmal  abregge. 

*3.  hurt  pp.  ist  einmal  von  allen  Hss.  der  C.  Tales  be- 
zeugt; von  diesem  vb.  findet  sich  ein  praet.  herte  im  Reim  zu 
herte  subst. 

*4.  papir  subst.  findet  sich  einmal  in  den  C.  Tales  in 
ziemlich  guter  Bezeugung;  im  Reim  erscheint  das  Wort  in 
der  Aussprache  papeer. 

*5.  In  den  C.  Tales  ist  die  Form  require  häufiger  bezeugt 
als  requere;  doch  ist  auch  requere  in  guter  Bezeugung  vor- 
handen; im  Boethius  tiberwiegt  requere  vor  require.  Im  Reim 
findet  sich  nur  requere  (ofi*en  und  geschlossen). 

*6.  couere  und  seine  Composita  haben  in  den  C.  Tales 
und  im  Boethius  stets  den  Vokal  [u];  im  Reim  begegnet 
heuere  :  feuere. 

*1.  regne  subst.  erscheint  in  den  C.  Tales  und  im  Boethius 
stets  in  dieser  Schreibung;  im  Reim  begegnet  einmal  reyne. 

*8.  chimynee  ist  einmal  im  Boethius  belegt;  im  Reim  er- 
scheint die  Form  chimyneye. 

*9.  In  den  C.  Tales  und  im  Boethius  begegnen  in  den  guten 
Hss.  nur  die  Formen  contrarie,  necessarie;  im  Reim  finden  sich 
die  Nebenformen  eoatraire^  necessaire. 

*10.  In  den  Prosaschriften  erscheinen  passe,  trespasse, 
apasse  stets  mit  ss]  im  Reim  begegnen  daneben  die  Formen 
pace,  trespace  :  face,  grace.  Ebenso  bezeugt  die  Ell.  nur  solas, 
das  allerdings  von  den  übrigen  Hss.  nicht  ganz  ausreichend 
bestätigt  wird;  im  Reim  solas  und  solace. 
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*11.  warisshe  inf.  wird  in  dieser  Form  von  fast  allen 
Hs8.  der  C.  Tales  bezeugt.  Im  Keim  findet  sich  einmal 
warice  :  avarice. 

*12.  In  den  guten  Hss.  der  Prosa  erscheint  nur  iusiice, 
im  Reim  iustice  und  iustise  (stimmlos  und  stimmhaft).  — 
sacrifyce  subst.  ist  einmal  gut  in  den  C.  Tales  bezeugt;  im 
Reim  begegnet  sacrifyse  :  deuyse.  —  seniice  wird  von  allen 
Hss.  der  C.  Tales  nur  in  dieser  Form  bezeugt;  im  Reim  er- 
scheint nur  der  stimmhafte  Laut.  —  In  der  Prosa  ist  suffise 
inf.  am  besten  bezeugt;  die  Reime  bezeugen  gleichfalls  den 
stimmhaften  Laut. 

III.  Ergebnisse. 

1.   Verhältnis  der  Prosa  zu  den  Reimen. 

Die  Abweichungen  der  Reime  gegenüber  den  Formen  der 
Prosa  sind  zum  Teil  beträchtlich.  Viele  Doppelformen  der 
Reime  und  scheinbare  Besonderheiten  finden  sich  jedoch  auch 
in  der  Prosa.  Die  meisten  Abweichungen  der  Reimwörter 
gegenüber  den  in  der  Prosa  belegten  Wortformen  sind  südlich- 
sächsisch oder  kentisch,  z.  B.:  fast  regelmälsiges  o  vor  nd, 
eny  für  any^  häufiges  e  für  ae.  y^  niest  Superlativ  (für  most)^ 
ayen  adv.  (für  ayem\  höre  (für  hörn).  —  Andere  Abweichungen 
sind  für  die  Dialektfrage  ohne  Bedeutung.  Sie  gehen  entweder 
auf  ae.  Nebenformen  zurück  oder  gehören  zum  alten  Sprachgut. 
Solche  Fälle  sind:  thenne  (statt  thanne)\  geeth  (statt  gooth); 
dawes  {dayes)\  slawe  (slayn);  sliade  (shadwe).  —  Mittelländische 
Reime  als  Abweichungen  von  den  sonst  üblichen  Wortformen 
sind  kaum  vorhanden.  Es  sind  fast  alles  Fälle  „besonderer 
Art";  von  den  genannten  Reimen  kommen  in  Betracht:  myrie 
(neben  merie  und  murye);  die  Prosa  —  Boethius  C  —  hat  nur 
merye  (A  zeigt  myrye,  sonst  ist  das  Wort  in  der  Prosa  nicht 
belegt)  —  hiwrye  (neben  hiwreye)\  die  Prosa  zeigt  nur  hiwreye. 
Ferner  gehören  einige  altnordische  Wörter  hierher:  an.  merh 
(subst.);  die  Prosa  hat  marh.  —  hyrtlie\  P:  hurtlie.  —  slye^  in 
der  Prosa  (Astr.)  einmal  sleyly  —  slighte  (neben  sleighte),  in 
der  Prosa  nur  sleighte. 

Das  fremde  Gut  ist  also  vornehmlich  sächsisch  oder 
kentisch.     Dies  entspricht  unseren  Erwartungen;  denn  dieses 
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Element  ist  aaeh  in  der  werdenden  Schriftspraclie  das  archa- 
istische und  im  Untergehen  begriffene  Gut. 

Im  übrigen  stehen  die  Reime  in  Übereinstimmung 
mit  den  in  der  Prosa  belegten  Wortformen  (vgl.  hierzu 
besonders  die  Reihe  der  sowohl  in  der  Prosa  wie  in  den 
Reimen  belegten  Doppelformen  Kaluzas  unter  No.  IV). 

Es  seien  noch  besonders  diejenigen  Wortformen  aufgeführt, 
die  nach  dem  oben  durchgeführten  Vergleich  mit  mehr  oder 
weniger  Sicherheit  als  „blolse  Reimwörter"  zu  gelten  haben, 
d.  h.  also  solche  Wörter,  die  in  der  Prosa  stets  oder  meist  in 
anderer  Form  belegt  sind: 

thenne,  messe,  lesse,  eny,  merh  subst,  werne,  shade,  werse, 
seek,  fer  subst.,  heye,  dbegge,  dreye,  dawes,  slaive,  fawe,  legge 
vb.,  deye,  Jcen,  themie,  feile,  stente,  Jcnettc,  leste  vb.,  stere,  murie, 
hery,  hed  pp.,  sy  und  say  praet.,  liehe  adj.,  secJie  vb.,  niest 
sup.,  ayen,  tweyne,  Jiade  praet. 

2.  Verhältnis  der  Prosa  zur  Sprache  der  Londoner 
Urkunden. 
Eine  allgemeine  Übereinstimmung  der  Prosa  mit  der  Sprache 
der  Urkunden  war  zu  erwarten.  Die  Übereinstimmung  geht 
z.  T.  bis  in  feine  Einzelheiten.  Es  sei  besonders  verwiesen 
auf  die  Entsprechungen  von  ae.  a,  o  vor  nd,  ae.  a,  o  vor  nih, 
ferner  auf  folgende  Einzelfälle:  leß,  redde,  marJc,  yerd,  geten 
und  foryeten,  yerd,  yeue,  werk,  thurgh,  muche  und  moclie,  fyr, 
lye  und  ligge,  hye  und  beye,  dayes,  slayn,  mehrfaches  Adverb 
auf  -liehe,  biseJce  und  hiseche,  euerich,  das  Präfix  y-  nur  im 
Partizip,  seltene  Synkope  in  der  3.  Pers.  Sg.  Präs.  Anderer- 
seits sind  auch  z.  Teil  wichtige  Unterschiede  vorhanden.  Hier 
ist  zu  berücksichtigen,  dafs  die  Sprache  der  Londoner  Urkunden 
ein  einheitliches  Bild  nicht  bietet  und  nicht  bieten  kann.  Sie 
stammen  von  den  verschiedensten  Verfassern  her  und  bei  jedem 
prägte  sich  die  werdende  Schriftsprache  individuell  aus.  — 
Vor  allem  zeigt  die  Sprache  der  Urkunden  einen  im  ganzen 
mehr  fortschrittlichen  Charakter.  Hier  macht  sich  der 
zeitliche  Unterschied  geltend.  Die  Urk.  stammen  im  ganzen 
aus  späterer  Zeit  als  die  Schriften  Chaucers.  Die  Prosa- 
schriften fallen  in  die  Zeit  von  1373  bis  1391,  die  Urkunden 
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datieren  von  1380—1432.  Diese  modernere  Gestalt  zeigt  sich 
besonders  in  flexivischen  Erscheinungen: 

Pron.  pers.  fem.  obl.  here  her  (Prosa:  }iir)\  Pron.  poss.  fem. 
here  zahlreicher  als  hir  (Prosa:  liir)\  Pron.  poss.  3.  Pers.  PI. 
bereits  häufiges  theire  (Prosa:  liir[e\)\  Pron.  poss.  Plur.  obl. 
mehrfach  them  (Prosa:  nur  Jiem)  —  meist  these  pl.  (Prosa: 
thise)  —  häufiges  praet.  had  (Prosa:  hadde)  —  mehrfache 
endungslose  Infinitive  —  Inf  stets  haue  (Prosa:  auch  han)  — 
Plur.  Präs.  auf  -e  (Prosa:  -en)  —  Sw.  Prät.  PI.  auf  -e  (Prosa: 
-en)  —  drewe  praet.  (Prosa:  drow)  —  muste  praet.  (Prosa: 
moste)  —  häufiges  shall  auch  für  den  Präs.  PI.  in  den  SU 
und  PU  (Prosa:  shullen,  shul)  —  überhaupt  ist  Apokope  und 
Synkope  in  den  Urk.  häufiger  als  in  der  Prosa. 

Diese  Unterschiede  erklären  sich  meist  durch  die  zeitliche 
Differenz.  Nur  in  einem  wichtigen  Punkte  zeigen  die  LU 
einen  südlicheren  Charakter:  in  den  Entsprechungen  des 
ae.  y  zeigen  die  Urk.  verhältnismälsig  häufiges  e  und  u,  wo  die 
Prosa  fast  ausschlielslich  i,  y  aufweist.  Andere  dialektische 
Unterschiede  lassen  sich  nicht  nachweisen.  Im  allgemeinen 
hat  also  für  die  Prosa  dasselbe  Urteil  zu  gelten  wie  das  in 
der  me.  Gr.  §  8  über  die  Sprache  der  Hauptstadt  gefällte:  die 
Sprache  Londons  zeigt  gegen  Ende  des  14.  Jahrhunderts  im 
grolsen  und  ganzen  den  Typus  der  mittelländischen  Mundarten, 
sie  verliert  mit  der  Zeit  ihren  südlichen  Charakter  immer 
mehr.  Wir  fügen  hinzu,  dals  sich  in  der  Prosa  Chaucers 
diese  mittelländische  Signatur  noch  etwas  deutlicher  zeigt. 
Dem  entspricht  es,  dals  im  Reim  gerade  die  südlichen  Wort- 
formen von  der  übrigen  Überlieferung  nicht  bestätigt  werden 
und  dals  z.  B.  im  Reim  für  den  ae.  Diphthong  ea  -\-  g  oder  h 
(in  eage,  heah  und  neah)  sich  im  Reim  nur  der  Monophthong 
I  findet;  die  Prosa  behält  die  ei/- Schreibung  noch  vielfach  bei; 
auch  in  den  U  finden  sich  beide  Schreibungen.  Andererseits 
wird  der  südliche  Charakter  der  Sprache  Chaucers  noch 
deutlich  erwiesen  durch  die  Entsprechungen  von  ae.  ce"^  (angl. 
e)  in  gekürzten  und  ungekürzten  Wörtern,  wo  bei  Chaucer  bei 
erhaltener  Länge  der  offene  e-Laut  im  Reime  überwiegt  und 
der  Vokal  a  etwa  ebenso  zahlreich  ist  wie  eA) 


^)  Doch  braucht  e  nicht  nördlich  zu  sein,  da  Analogie  vorliegen  kann. 
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3.    Beurteilung  der  Prosa-Überlieferung. 

Wir  nehmen  zu  unserem  Ausgangspunkt  die  Sprache  der 
Londoner  Urkunden.  In  der  Tat  eignen  sie  sich  hierzu  in 
ganz  besonderer  Weise  —  besser  als  dies  bei  irgend  einem 
Literaturdenkmal  jener  Zeit  der  Fall  sein  würde.  Die  Urk. 
stellen  gewissermalsen  Momentphotographien  des  damals  ge- 
sprochenen Londoner  Englisch  dar.  Die  U  hatten  ja  keinerlei 
literarische  Bestimmung;  sie  bieten  daher  alles  andere  als  eine 
Kunstsprache.  Die  U  geben  etwa  das  Englisch  der  gutbürger- 
lichen Kreise  wieder.  Freilich  werden  auch  die  Verfasser 
der  U,  insbesondere  die  Schreiber  der  Parlaments-  und  Staats- 
urkunden, ihre  Schreibertraditionen  gehabt  haben;  im  ganzen 
machen  aber  die  U  nicht  den  Eindruck,  als  ob  sie  viele  solcher 
Konservatismen  enthielten. 

Vergleichen  wir  die  drei  Überlieferungsgruppen:  C.  Tales, 
Boethius  und  Astrolabium,  im  allgemeinen  mit  der  Sprache 
der  Urkunden,  so  ergibt  sich,  dals  die  Sprache  der  C.  Tales 
den  U  am  nächsten  steht,  und  dafs  Boethius  und  Astrolabium 
beide  etwa  in  demselben  Grade  differieren.  Solche  Differenzen 
des  Boethius  von  der  Sprache  der  U  sind: 

a)  beide  Hss.:  werne  (U:  warne)-,  heued{\]:  hed);  yit  {yet)\ 
ivork  (werli).  —  b)  aus  der  Hs.  C:  yilden  (yelden)\  Praet.  -ede 
{-ed)\  Endung  des  Inf.  -en  (meist  -e  oder  endungslos).  —  c)  aus 
der  Hs.  A:  thorus  {thurgh);  ständiges  seJce  adj.  (meist  syJce); 
myche  (in  den  LU  nur  muche,  moclie). 

Das  Astr.  weicht  in  folgenden  Fällen  ab: 

Imp.  let  (lat  oder  lete)\  lest  vb.  {lust}\  meist  thise  pl.  (ihese); 
miehel,  mechel  (muche,  moche). 

Diese  Beispiele  lassen  sich  sowohl  für  den  Boethius  wie 
für  das  Astr.  noch  vermehren.  Es  ist  nämlich  zu  beachten, 
dafs  die  LU  naturgemäfs  einen  grofsen  Reichtum  von  Formen 
zeigen.  Wenn  nun  Boethius  oder  Astr.  eine  Besonderheit  auf- 
weisen, die  von  den  sonst  in  ihnen  üblichen  Wortformen  ab- 
weicht, so  kann  man  es  noch  nicht  als  „Übereinstimmung" 
bezeichnen,  wenn  sich  diese  Besonderheit  als  Ausnahme  auch 
in  den  LU  findet;  vielmehr  ist  bei  einem  Vergleich  von  den 
Formen  auszugehen,  die  in  den  U  am  häufigsten  bezeugt  sind. 
Bei  dieser  Betrachtungsweise  ergeben  sich  noch  als  weitere 
Differenzen  von  den  U: 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLTI.  9 
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a)  Aus  dem  Boetliius:  togedere  (ü:  meist  togidre);  ony 
(U:  any,  später  eny)\  whcche,  leue,  weten  (whicJie  lyue,  thider); 
ferst  (gewöhnlich  fi^st);  -enge  Suffix  {-inge)\  when  {ivhan,  whanne). 

b)  Aus  dem  Astr.:  forget  (in  älterer  Zeit  nur  foryeten); 
geven  pp.  (in  älterer  Zeit  nur  yeuen);  thenne  {thanne,  than); 
ony,  eny  {any,  später  eny)\  furste  (gewöhnlich  first). 

In  fast  allen  diesen  Fällen  stimmt  dagegen  das 
Zeugnis    der    C.  Tales    zu   den  Formen   der  Urkunden. 

Daraus  ist  der  Schluls  zu  ziehen,  dafs  wir  aus  der  guten 
und  reichen  Überlieferung  der  C.  Tales  gegenüber  den  spärlichen 
Hss.,  die  für  Boethius  und  Astrol.  benutzt  werden  konnten, 
allein  die  sichere  Gewähr  herleiten  können,  Chaucers  Sprech- 
und  Sprachformen  zu  gewinnen.  Da  die  Urkunden  mit  dem 
Ermittelten  im  ganzen  übereinstimmen,  können  wir  auch  für 
Chaucers  Sprache  dasselbe  Bild  annehmen.  Dagegen  '  die 
Überlieferung  des  Boethius  und  des  Astrol.,  soweit  wenigstens 
die  wenigen  benutzbaren  Hss.  in  Frage  kommen,  ist  bezüglich 
der  Sprachformen  ziemlich  getrübt  und  daher  nur  mit  Vorsicht 
zu  verwenden. 

Wenden  wir  uns  nun  zu  den  8  Hss.  der  C.  Tales,  so 
scheidet  von  diesen  zunächst  die  Harleian-Hs.  aus.  Sie  steht 
der  Zeit  Chaucers  bereits  ferner,  im  ganzen  zeigt  sie  einen 
jüngeren  Charakter  als  die  übrigen  Hss.  Besonders  in  flexi- 
vischen  Erscheinungen  hat  Harl.  die  gesamte  Prosa -Über- 
lieferung gegen  sich  (vgl.  Flexion  des  Verbs);  ferner  zeigt  sie 
vielfach  in  der  Wiedergabe  französischer  Wörter  eine  eigene 
Schreibung,  die  zu  der  sonstigen  Überlieferung  in  Widerspruch 
steht  (vgl.  die  Beschreibung  der  Hs.).  —  Es  scheiden  ferner  die  als 
nördlich  charakterisierten  Hss.  aus;  es  sind  dies  die  Hss.  Cp, 
Pt  und  Ln.  Zu  diesen  tritt  hinzu  die  Hs.  Cm,  die  nicht  nur 
nördlichen  Einschlag  zeigt,  sondern  auch  in  gewissen  Einzel- 
heiten eigene  Wege  geht  (vgl.  die  Beschreibung  der  Hs.).  Es 
bleiben  also  die  Hss.:  Ellesmere,  Hengwrt  und  Dd  4.  24 
resp.  die  Vertreterinnen  der  beiden  letzten:  Christchurch  und 
Egerton  2726.  Die  Überlieferung  dieser  5  Hss.  haben  wir 
also  noch  näher  zu  untersuchen. 

Die  Christchurch-Hs.  zeigt  folgende  Erscheinungen,  mit 
denen  sie  sich  zur  Sprache  der  Urkunden  sowie  zur  übrigen 
Überlieferung  der  Prosa  in  Widerspruch  setzt : 
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fleisshe  P  584;  hynemeth  560.  678;  tle  lyfe  121  \  he  shalle 
641.  720.  733;  halewys  (statt  hdlwes)  559;  fhou  sleyst  (statt 
sleest)  569.  574;  the  childe  576;  tvymmen  pl.  578;  these  pl.  580. 
979;  /Ur^^e  639;  frendshepe  643;  2/^^^e  644;  neodeless  647; 
please  650;  Z^Ye??6  832;  liureth,  huring  (statt  herith,  hering) 
1014.  959. 

Aus  der  Hs.  Egerton  2726  seien  folgende  Varianten  an- 
geführt, mit  denen  sie  in  Widerspruch  zur  sonstigen  Über- 
lieferung steht: 

ony  P84.  123.  380.  481;  soroweth  85;  sorow  86.  129;  to 
stynt  90;  to  peryssh  75;  to  teil  390;  yitte  94.  139;  soch  103. 
162;  ayenst  154;  shadow  111  \  eiiery  worde  959;  halowes  581; 
shenshippe  obl.  273;  yöwm  pp.  287;  moe«;  pl.  115.  360. 

Die  H  s.  D  d  4.  24  steht  der  Sprache  der  Urkunden  bereits 
näher.  Einige  Varianten,  mit  denen  sie  z.  T.  allein  steht,  be- 
einträchtigen jedoch  ihren  Wert: 

sey  praet.  Melibeus  2163.  2170.  2241.  2527;  jedoch  saiv 
8022;  to  meche  2182;  mecliel  2209;  theise  2191.  2224.  2225. 
2991;  ye  moun  2217.  2574.  3054;  hesinesse  2205;  tröste  2340; 
great  2707;  muste  praet.  3047. 

Es  bleiben  also  die  Hss.  Ellesmere  und  Hengwrt. 
Unterschiede  zwischen  beiden  lassen  sich  kaum  anführen. 
Dies  ist  nicht  verwunderlich,  da  wir  zweifellos  eine  gemeinsame 
Vorlage  anzunehmen  haben.  Einzelne  Differenzen  finden  sich 
zwar,  aber  kaum  eine  geht  ganz  durch.  Gewöhnlich  stimmen 
beide  Hss.  in  einem  zweiten  Falle  wieder  überein. 

Beispiele : 

Hn:  whanne,  E:  whan  P  126;  M  2981.  3063;  aber  beide 
tvhanne  M  3060  —  Hn:  saij,  E:  saugh  M  2241.  2163.  2170. 
2236;  aber  beide  saugh  M  3022  —  Hn:  mychcl,  E:  muchel 
M2784.  2819.  3031;  aber  beide  muchel  M  2582  —  Hn:  for- 
yeuenesse,  E:  foryifnesse  P303;  aber  beide  foryifnesse  M  2980 
—  Hn:  axen,  E:  asJcen  M  2281.  2273;  aber  beide  axe  M  2309. 
2352  —  im  Reim  schreibt  die  Hn  häufig^  das  phonetisch 
richtige  yen,  aber  in  der  Prosa  schreibt  auch  sie  wie  die  E 
eyen,  z.B.  M  2182  —  Hn:  yif,  E:  yeue  M  2250;  aber  beide 
yeue  M  2946  —  Hn :  hond,  E :  hand  P  505 ;  aber  beide  hand 
2162  —  Hn:  understonde,  E:  understande  P390;  aber  beide 
Stande  M  2999  —  Hn:  ye  haue,  E:  ye  han  M  2412;  aber  Hn: 

9* 
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ye  hart,  E:  ye  haue  M  2436  —  Hn:  hye,  E:  liciyh  P  469;  aber 
Hn:  hey,  E:  hyyhe  P  454  — -  Hn:  neiyh,  E:  ny  M  2233;  aber 
beide  ny  M  2735  —  Hn:  tvirhynye,  E:  werkynye  P  111;  aber 
beide  werhynge  P  82  —  Hn:  laß,  E:  left  M  2159;  aber  beide 
left  M  2831.  Diese  Fälle  lassen  sich  noch  vermehren.  Aus 
anderen  geringfügigen  Differenzen  beider  Hss.  lassen  sich  keine 
Schlüsse  ziehen.  So  findet  sich:  childhodeRn,  cJiildhede  E2ß3b; 
clomben  Hn,  doumhen  E  2590;  euere  mo  Hn,  eueremore  E  2509; 
ferthe  Hn,  fourtJie  E  2274;  yhorn  Hn,  E  hörn  P  335. 

Die  Inkonsequenz  liegt  also  auf  Seiten  von  Hn;  auch  an 
Wert  stehen  die  Varianten  der  Hn  hinter  der  E  zurück.  Wir 
kommen  also  zu  dem  Resultat: 

1.  Die  Sprache  der  C.  Tales,  insbesondere  die  der 
Hss.  Ellesmere,  Hengwrt  und  Dd  4.  24  steht  der  Sprache 
der  Londoner  Urkunden  am  nächsten.  Von  keiner 
dieser  drei  Hss.  kann  behauptet  werden,  dals  sie  den 
LU  besonders  nahe  verwandt  ist;  denn  einerseits  ist 
die  Übereinstimmung  dieser  drei  Hss.  untereinander 
sehr  grols,  und  andererseits  weisen  die  LU  eine  grofse 
Mannigfaltigkeit  der  Formen  auf,  wodurch  ein  bis  ins 
einzelne  gehender  Vergleich  unmöglich  gemacht  wird. 

2.  In  ihrem  Verhältnis  zur  gesamten  Prosa-Über- 
lieferung betrachtet,  gibt  die  Ellesmere  die  Sprache 
Chaucers  am  treuesten  wieder. 


IV.   Doppelformen  im  Reim  und  in  der  Prosa. 

Kaluza  (Rosenroman  S.  129  ff.)  hat  eine  Liste  der  bei 
Chaucer  im  Reim  vorkommenden  Doppelformen  gegeben,  die 
auf  Vollständigkeit  Anspruch  macht.  Das  Verhältnis  des  in 
der  Prosa  vorhandenen  Materials  zu  diesen  Formen  sei  gleich- 
falls dargetau.  Einige  Wiederholungen  lielsen  sich  dabei  nicht 
vermeiden.  Nähere  Angaben  über  die  einzelnen  Fälle  sind  in 
der  Laut-  und  Flexionslehre  zu  finden. 

1.   Beide  Formen  sind  auch  in  der  Prosa  belegt: 

mo  more  —  het  hetter  —  heed  hede  heued  —  hand  hond  • — 
lasse  lesse  —  naugJit  nought  —  heye  hye  —  deye  dye  —  dreye 
drye  vb.    —    sweie   swote  —   neighehore   neighebour   —    sehe 
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hisecJie  —  ynough  ynow  —  feith  fay  —  hiforn  hifore  —  flee 
fleen  —  slee  sleen  —  seye  seyn  —  do  doon,  go  goon  —  seye 
sey  —  -hedc  -hcd  —  eeJce  eelc  —  Jcepe  Jeep  —  here  her  adv.  — 
there  theer  —  yere  yer  —  more  euermoor  —  nighte  night  — 
hees  been  —  yercs  yer(e)  —  fei  fil  —  weep  wepte  —  cam 
coom  —  sey  sigh  praet.  —  can  conne  pl.  —  dradde  dredde  — 
ladde  ledde  —  laß  left  —  list  lest  vb.  —  hnet  Jcnit  —  stynte 
stente  —  maked  made  pt.  —  he  heen  inf. 

2.  Nur  die  eine  Form  ist  in  der  Prosa  belegt;  die  nicht 

belegte  steht  in  Klammern: 
tiüo  tweye  (tweyne)  —  than  thanne  (thenne)  —  aduersarie 
(adiiersaire)  —  necessarie  (necessaire)  —  masse  {(MieheTjmesse)  — 
oyein  (ayen)  —  hiwreye  (hhvrye)  —  sleighte  (slighte)  —  rcyse 
{rese)  —  sylce  {sehe)  —  hyn  (ken)  —  brenne  (brynne)  —  fyre 
ifere)  —  merye  {myrie  murye)  —  wors  (wers)  —  most  (mest) 
—  croys  (croce)  —  coude  (couthe)  —  lyJc  (liehe)  —  thinJce 
(thenche)  —  lawe  (lay)  —  dayes  {dawes)  —  born,  lorn,  sworn, 
torn  (-ore)  —  seen  (see)  —  goon  pp.  (ago)  —  awey  [aweye)  — 
seye  (sey)  —  hye  (hy)  —  wel  (wele)  adv.  —  aloon  (ahne)?  — 
houre  (hour)  —  hlisse  {bliss)  —  feet  (fete,  fote)  —  flyght 
(flyghte)  —  sighte  (sight)  —  foos  (foon)  —  hondes  (honde)  — 
highte  (heet)  —  sleep  (slepte)  —  bar  (beer)  —  sat  (seet)  — 
gooth  (geeih)  —  Msse  (Jcesse)  —  hid  (hed)  —  hadde  Qiade)  — 
brende  (brente)  —  sente  (sende)  —  criden  (cryed)  —  threste 
(thraste). 

3.  In  der  Prosa  sind  überhaupt  nicht,  oder  wenigstens 

nicht  in  der  genannten  Form  belegt: 
hiside  bisides  —  socour  socours  —  apparaunce  apparence  — 
recomaunde  comende  —  chevauchee  chivachye  —  perrce  perrye  — 
swough  swow  —  fayn  faive  —  abbaye  abbay  —  preye  prey 
subst.  —  sJcye  sky  —  ivithalle  withal  —  qiieen  queene  — 
everichone  everichoon  —  uprighte  upright  —  abrayd  abrayde  — 
yede  yiden  —  cladde  cledde  —  spradde  spred  —  syked  sighte  — 
signifyed  signifyde. 

Ich  habe  auch  diese  Wörter  hier  genannt,  um  die  Liste 
der  von  Chaucer  verwandten  Doppelformen  vollständige  zu 
machen. 
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Zwei  Fälle  Kaluzas  kommen  übrigens  in  Wegfall:  K. 
zitiert  desere  inf.  :  niatere  IV  819;  an  jener  Stelle  ist  desyre  \ 
martyre  zu  lesen,  wie  Skeat  herstellt.  —  Das  angebliche  Praet. 
breeh  B  4578  ist  ein  Infinitiv ;  es  ist  zu  lesen :  ehe  :  breice. 


V.   Das  Verhältnis  Chaucers  zur  Schriftsprache. 

1.  Das  Verhältnis  der  Sprache  Chaucers  zur  Entstehung 
und  Entwicklung  der  Schriftsprache  ist  vielfach  erörtert  worden. 
In  der  Tat  muls  die  Sprache  Chaucers  für  die  Lösung  des 
schriftsprachlichen  Problems  von  grölster  Bedeutung  sein. 
Chaucer  war  geborener  Londoner  und  lebte  gerade  zu  der 
Zeit,  wo  sich  die  ersten  Ansätze  zur  Schriftsprache  zeigen. 
Er  war  zu  seiner  Zeit  und  für  die  nächsten  100  Jahre  zweifellos 
der  gelesenste  Dichter.  Man  hat  daher  seine  Bedeutung  für 
die  englische  Schriftsprache  sehr  hoch  angeschlagen;  man  hat 
ihn  geradezu  als  den  Schöpfer  derselben  bezeichnet.  Das 
Problem  der  Schriftsprache  wurde  im  Jahre  1884  von  ten 
Brink  so  formuliert:  „Zwischen  zwei  hervorragenden  Schrift- 
stellern aus  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
schwankt  das  Urteil  der  Forscher,  wenn  es  sich  darum  handelt, 
den  Mann  zu  nennen,  der  die  englische  Schriftsprache  eigentlich 
geprägt  und  ihr  die  Verbreitung  gesichert  hat:  zwischen  Wiclif 
und  Chaucer".  Die  Meinung  ten  Brinks  ist,  „dals  einzig 
Chaucer  die  Ehre  gebührt,  für  den  ersten  und  gröfsten  Klassiker 
der  beginnenden  Literatursprache  zu  gelten".  „Wiclif  hat 
grolse  Massen  des  Volks  auf  die  Aufnahme  einer  gemeinsamen 
Schriftsprache  vorbereitet."  i) 

Diese  Alternative  zwischen  Chaucer  und  Wiclif  erwies  sich 
als  falsch;  sie  wird  durch  die  Tatsachen  widerlegt.  Die 
englische  Schriftsprache  ist  weder  von  Wiclif  noch  von  Chaucer 
geschaffen,  sie  ist  unabhängig  von  beiden  entstanden;  zur  Zeit 


1)  Koch  (Hist.  Gramm,  der  engl.  Spr.,  1882,  I.  Bd.,  S.  119)  war  ent- 
schieden für  Wiclif  eingetreten:  ,es  mufs  etwas  Neues  sein,  das  eine  neue 
Sprache  verbreiten  soll,  etwas,  worauf  das  Wohl  und  Wehe  des  Menschen 
beruht.  .  .  es  müssen  sittlich -religiöse  Ideen  sein,  die  in  neuen  Formen 
Aufnahme  und  Verbreitung  finden".  „  W^ie  unser  Luther  in  Deutschland, 
so  konnte  nur  Wycliflfe  und  seine  Schule  Gründer  der  modernen  Sprache 
werden." 
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Chaucers  war  sie  bereits  in  ihren  Anfängen  vorhanden;  ihre 
erste  Gestalt  liegt  in  den  Londoner  Urkunden  von  1380—1430 
vor  (vgl.  Morsbach,  Ursprung  der  Neuenglisehen  Schriftsprache 
1888,  S.  153  ff.  168).  —  Aber  noch  aus  einem  weiteren  Grunde 
ist  die  obige  ten  Brink'sche  Formulierung  des  schriftsprach- 
lichen Problems  zu  beanstanden.  Aus  der  deutschen  Sprach- 
geschichte lernen  wir,  dals  es  nicht  dasselbe  Subjekt  zu  sein 
braucht,  das  die  Schriftsprache  „prägt  und  ihr  die  Verbreitung 
sichert".  Luther  hat  die  deutsche  Schriftsprache  nicht  ge- 
prägt —  er  fand  sie  vor  —  aber  er  hat  ihr  die  Verbreitung 
gesichert.  —  Von  einer  Prägung  der  englischen  Schriftsprache 
durch  Wiclif  oder  Chaucer  kann  nicht  die  Kede  sein;  eine 
andere  Frage  aber  ist  es,  welche  Bedeutung  Wiclif  oder 
Chaucer  für  die  Verbreitung  und  Entwicklung  der  Schriftsprache 
gehabt  haben. 

Durch  die  Arbeit  von  Lekebusch  (Die  Londoner  Urkunden- 
sprache von  1430 — 1500,  Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  hrsg.  von 
L.  Morsbach  Bd.  XXIII)  ist  nachgewiesen,  dafs  Oxford  für  die 
weitere  Entwicklung  der  Schriftsprache  von  keinem  Einfluls 
gewesen  ist.  Dibelius  (Archiv  119,  222 ff.)  gibt  von  den  11 
(12)  Punkten,  die  nach  ihm  (Anglia  XXIV,  302  f.)  den  Oxforder 
Einflufs  auf  Caxton  nachweisen  sollten,  7  (8)  teils  selbst  auf, 
teils  erkennt  er  sie  als  durch  Lekebusch  widerlegt  an.  Da- 
gegen hält  er  4  Punkte  nach  wie  vor  für  beweiskräftig: 

1.  „Dafs  Caxton  von  der  Doppelschreibung  vor  dehnenden 
Konsonantengruppen  {feeld,  woord)  sehr  viel  häufiger  Gebrauch 
macht,  als  es  in  London  sonst  üblich,  wenn  auch  nicht  entfernt 
so  oft  als  die  Oxforder".  —  Es  kommen  nur  die  Vokale  e 
und  0  in  Frage.  Die  Belege  bei  Caxton  sind  aber  so  spärlich 
(für  0  nur  ein  Fall),  dafs  von  einem  Einfluls  von  Oxford  her 
nicht  gut  gesprochen  werden  kann.  Diese  Doppelschreibung 
findet  sich  übrigens  auch  schon  in  guten  Chaucer-Hss.,  die 
die  sonst  keinerlei  fremd-dialektische  Eigentümlichkeiten  auf- 
weisen, desgl.  in  den  älteren  Parlamentsurkunden  (Schriftspr. 
S.  19)  sowie  in  den  von  Lekebusch  behandelten  Urkunden 
(S.  8).  Damit  ist  erwiesen,  dals  die  Doppelschreibung  nicht 
von  aulsen  her  importiert  zu  sein  braucht. 

2.  „Dafs  er  (Caxton)  Formen  mit  ^  <  e  in  der  Endung 
(aslcyd,  comyn)  in  Übereinstimmung  mit  Oxford  gegen  London 
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liebt".  —  Zunächst  ist  bei  Caxton  der  Vokal  e  trotzdem  das 
Häufigere;  das  i  ist  in  den  späteren  Urkunden  durchaus  nicht 
selten.  Schon  in  den  älteren  Londoner  Urkunden  finden  sich 
für  alle  Endungen  Beispiele  mit  i,  also  -ith,  -yth,  -yn,  yd. 

3.  „Dafs  seine  Behandlung  von  ae.  öenig  jedenfalls  nicht 
zu  London  stimmt".  Aber  Caxton  gibt  später  anscheinend  das 
ony  auf  und  zieht  eny  vor,  das  auch  in  den  älteren  Londoner 
Urkunden  am  häufigsten  ist  {eny  :  ony  :  any  =  12  :  3  :  2).  Die 
spätere  Schriftsprache  ignoriert  Übrigens  die  zeitweilige  Be- 
vorzugung von  ony  durch  Caxton.  Also  verliert  diese  auf  den 
ersten  Blick  auffällige  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  Caxton  und 
den  Oxfordern  ganz  bedeutend  an  Beweiskraft  und  scheint 
vielmehr  ein  individueller  Zug  Caxtons  zu  sein  (vgl.  Leke- 
busch  S.  143f.). 

4.  „Ausgleich  des  Praet.  Sg.  nach  dem  Partizip  (2  hound, 
found,  fought  usw.)."  Hier  gibt  Dibelius  selbst  die  Möglichkeit 
zu,  dals  dieser  Ausgleich  bereits  zu  seiner  Zeit  in  der  Londoner 
Verkehrssprache  üblich  war  (vgl.  Lekebuseh  S.  142). 

Dals  also  die  Sprache  Caxtons  mit  der  Londoner  Ge- 
schäftssprache identisch  ist,  wird  dadurch  erwiesen.  Diese 
Möglichkeit  räumt  auch  Dibelius  ein;  er  ist  aber  der  Ansicht, 
dals  der  „Oxforder  Typus"  für  die  Entstehung  der  Schrift- 
sprache nicht  belanglos  gewesen  sei.  „Die  Möglichkeit  liegt 
auch  vor,  dals  beide  Typen  sich  bereits  gemischt  hatten,  als 
er  zu  drucken  begann"  (a.  a.  0.  S.  227).  Hierauf  scheint  ihm 
neben  allgemeinen  Erwägungen  der  Umstand  zu  deuten,  „dals 
in  den  Fällen,  wo  bei  Wycliffe  einerseits,  in  den  von  Morsbach 
behandelten  Urkunden  (U^)  anderseits  noch  Doppelformen 
herrschen,  die  spätere  Generation  in  beiden  Landesgegenden, 
vertreten  durch  Pecock  und  die  von  Lekebuseh  untersuchten 
Urkunden  (U  2),  dieselbe  Form  ganz  oder  fast  ganz  durchgeführt 
hat".  —  Dagegen  ist  das  Allgemeine  zu  sagen,  dals  nicht 
notwendig  eine  Mischung  der  beiden  Typen  angenommen 
werden  muls,  wenn  tatsächlich  die  später  siegreiche  Form 
schon  in  den  ältesten  Urkunden  vorhanden  ist.  Bemerkenswert 
ist  auch,  dals  Chaucer,  der  40  Jahre  vor  den  ersten  Londoner 
Urkunden  geboren  wurde,  in  den  genannten  Fällen  meist  schon 
die  später  durchgeführte  Form  besitzt.  Die  von  Dibelius  an- 
geführten Punkte  sind: 
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1.  Ae.  y:  „bei  Wycliffe  meist  i,  selten  e;  U^  in  offener 
Silbe  meist  e,  in  geschlossener  meist  ^;  bei  Pecoek  ganz  über- 
wiegend ^;  U2  zeigt  eine  deutliehe  Abnahme  der  e -Formen". 
Schon  die  —  gut  gesicherte  —  Prosa  Chaucers  hat  in  offener 
wie  geschlossener  Silbe  fast  ausschliefslich  i. 

2.  Ae.  eage,  lieali,  neah.  „Bei  Wycliffe  ei  und  i,  in  der 
jüngeren  Bibelversion  herrscht  schon  i,  ebenso  bei  Pecoek. 
U^  Jiye,  heye,  nye,  ney,  ü"^  fast  ausschlielslich  ^-Formen".  Hier 
findet  sich  in  guten  Chaucer-Hss.  zwar  noch  oft  die  Schreibung 
ey,  aber  entscheidend  ist,  dafs  yen  (eyen)  und  hye  (heye)  im 
Reim  stets  mit  dem  Monophthong  i  gesprochen  werden  (nye 
(neye)  kommt  im  Reim  nicht  vor). 

3.  „Wycliffe  hat  ^eue,  ^iue;  Pecoek  nur  ^eue]  U*  yeiie^ 
^iue  (in  einzelnen  Urkunden  tiberwiegend),  U^  meist  yeite.^^ 
Auch  fast  alle  Chaucer-Hss.  schreiben  durchweg  yeue  (vgl. 
oben  S.  9). 

4.  „Wycliffe  hat  {n)etlier,  {n)eit'her,  einmal  {n)otlier\  Pecoek 
{n)eitJiir,  einmal  outliir.  U^  nethir  {n)either,  {n)other,  nouther, 
U^  tiber wiegend  {n)either,  selten  nethir,  zweimal  nother.^  eyther 
und  neither  ist  auch  in  den  meisten  Chaucer-Hss.  die  Regel; 
nur  die  Ellesmere  und  Hn.  schreiben  statt  either-or  durchweg 
outher-or. 

5.  ,, Wycliffe  hat  für  ae.  swelc,  swilc  :  siehe,  suche,  selten 
seche,  Pecoek  such.  U*  such{e),  swiche,  sychie).  U^  such{e)^^ 
Hier  ist  zu  bemerken,  dafs  die  eigentlichen  älteren  Londoner 
Urkunden  nur  suche  haben  (Morsbach,  Schriftspr.  S.  64).  Nur 
in  den  PU  und  SU,  die  einen  gewissen  nördlichen  und  mittel- 
ländischen Einschlag  zeigen,  schreiben  neben  suche  auch  swiche, 
syche.  Chaucer  hat  noch  siviche.  Da  also  im  eigentlichen 
Londoner  Englisch  nur  suche  herrscht,  kann  dieser  Punkt  nicht 
in  Frage  kommen. 

Aus  diesen  Erörterungen  geht  hervor,  dafs  auch  eine  vor 
der  Zeit  Caxtons  vollzogene  Mischung  des  Londoner  und  des 
Oxforder  Typs  sich  nicht  wahrscheinlich  machen  läfst.  Damit 
können  wir  die  Theorie  von  einem  Einflufs  Oxfords  auf  die 
Entstehung  der  englichen  Schriftsprache  endgültig  aufgeben. 

Schröer  geht  in  seiner  Besprechung  der  Lekebusch'schen 
Resultate  (Deutsche  Literaturztg.  1907,  32  ff.)  von  dessen  aller- 
dings etwas  milsverständlichen  Satze  aus  (Vorwort  S.  VIII): 
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„Die  Arbeit  sollte  eben  keine  Lautlehre  sein,  sondern  eine 
Geschichte  der  Schriftformen,  da  es  sich  ja  um  die  Geschichte 
der  Schriftsprache  handelt".  Seine  Arbeit  sollte  aber  nur 
insofern  keine  Lautlehre  sein,  als  auf  eine  Erklärung  der  ab- 
weichenden Formen  verzichtet  wurde,  „um  nicht  allgemein 
Bekanntes  zu  wiederholen",  wie  es  im  vorhergehenden  Satze 
ebenda  heifst.  Damit  sollte  aber  nicht  der  Begriff  der 
Schriftsprache  auf  die  geschriebene  Sprache  eingeschränkt 
werden.  Es  sollte  vielmehr  die  damals  gesprochene  Schrift- 
oder Gemeinsprache  dargestellt  werden,  wie  sie  sich  in  den 
Urkunden  der  Zeit  wiederspiegelt.  Da  die  Schriftsprache  sich 
zu  dieser  Zeit  noch  in  starker  lautlicher  Entwicklung  befindet, 
ist  es  auch  nicht  berechtigt,  die  Arbeit  eine  „orthographische" 
zu  nennen.  Auf  Grund  allgemeiner  Erwägungen  ist  nun  Schröer 
gleichfalls  der  Meinung,  dals  der  Universität  Oxford  für  die 
Entwicklung  einer  Gemeinsprache  „kein  geringer  Anteil"  ge- 
bührt, i)  Im  übrigen  vertritt  Schröer  (Grundzüge  und  Haupt- 
typen der  Englischen  Literaturgeschichte  S.  108  ff.)  in  etwas 
modifizierter  Form  die  ten  Brink'sche  Ansicht,  dals  die  eng- 
lische Schriftsprache  von  Chaucer  geschafi'en  sei.  Auch  wir 
sind  der  Überzeugung,  dals  Chaucer  für  die  Entwicklung  der 
englischen  literarischen  Kunstsprache  von  grolser  Bedeutung 
war.  Die  künstlerische  Durchbildung  der  Sprache,  die 
Schröer  mit  ßecht  betont,  hat  aber  mit  der  engeren 
Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  und  der  Verbreitung  einer 
gemeinsamen  geschriebenen  Sprache  (Schriftsprache) 
zunächst  nichts  zu  tun.  Die  grofse  Bedeutung  Chaucers 
in  ersterer  Beziehung  ist  auch  von  Morsbach  nie  geleugnet 
worden. 

Die  weitere  Entwicklung  der  Schriftsprache  vollzog  sich 
gewissermalsen  „innerhalb"  des  Dialektes  der  Hauptstadt. 
Die  spätere  nördliche  Tendenz  der  Schriftsprache  ist  aus 
den  allgemeinen  politischen  und  ethnographischen  Verhält- 
nissen zu  erklären  (Schriftspr.  S.  168). 

^)  Eine  Anlehnung  an  die  „Oxforder  Gelehrtensprache"  nimmt  auch 
noch  Luick  an  (Internationale  Wochenschrift  I,  843 f.).  Wenn  Luick 
meint,  Chaucer  habe  die  ortsübliche  Sprechweise  nicht  immer  genau  wieder- 
gegeben, so  kann  dies  Urteü  nur  von  den  Reimen  gelten,  nicht  aber  von 
dem  normalen  Bild  seiner  Sprache. 
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2.  Wenn  demnach  die  Meinung  abzuweisen  ist,  dals  die 
englische  Schriftsprache  durch  Chaucer  geschaffen  worden  sei, 
und  ferner  ein  Einfluls  der  „Oxforder  Gelehrtensprache"  sich 
als  unhaltbare  Hypothese  erwiesen  hat,  so  bleibt  noch  die 
Frage  zu  untersuchen,  inwieweit  Chaucer  auf  die  Entwicklung 
der  zu  seiner  Zeit  schon  vorhandenen  Schriftsprache  eingewirkt 
hat,  d.  h.  inwieweit  er  etwa  die  Vereinheitlichung  der  Sprach- 
formen befördert  hat.  —  Das  allgemeine  Verhältnis  zwischen 
der  Prosa  Chaucers  und  der  Sprache  der  LU  ist  oben  unter 
Nr.  II  und  III,  2  dargelegt  worden.  Uns  beschäftigt  jetzt  das 
Verhältnis  der  Londoner  Urkundensprache  und  der  Sprache 
Chaucers  einerseits  zur  späteren  Schriftsprache,  insbesondere 
zur  Sprache  Caxtons,  andererseits.  In  den  Londoner  Urkunden 
der  Jahre  1380—1430  sowie  in  den  sich  anschlielsenden  von 
1430 — 1500  findet  sich  nun  eine  Reihe  von  Wortformen,  die 
der  späteren  Schriftsprache  fremd  sind,  für  die  aber  Chaucer 
die  später  siegreiche  Form  bereits  besitzt,  —  obwohl  sonst  im 
allgemeinen  die  LU  gegenüber  der  Sprache  Chaucers  fort- 
schrittlicher sind.    Solche  Fälle  sind: 

1.  Aus  den  Urkunden  1380—1430: 

a)  LU:  worcJiepe,  wedewe,  dede  praet,  ywrete  pp.,  wele 
(lüill),  nele  (ne.  tvill),  whecke  (doch  kennt  Cx.  den  Übergang 
von  i  zu  e  in  offener  Silbe);  helanggyng,  lenJcetJie,  fryndes, 
hushop,  mende,  yefte,  prist,  Melden  praet.,  aUheigh,  saules, 
shawe  (sceawian),  hye,  liam  pron.,  steryd,  hien,  heyn  inf.,  nyxte. 

b)  SU:  thare,  tharfore,  thairfore,  hold,  hertnes  pl.,  thame- 
selfy  sekenes  (Cx.:  sißenes  und  seJcenes),  leise  inf.  (leosan),  belang 
helanged. 

c)  PU:  monnys  gen.,  hetli  hath  owith  prs.  pl.,  sturre,  meche 
miclie,  fürst  froste  last  vb.,  holden,  werune  inf.,  yeft,  to  tvete, 
wetingly. 

2.  Aus  den  Urkunden  1430—1500: 

a)  LU:  hclded  pp.,  sext  (Cx.  noch  sexte),  yeft,  Missed  pp., 
sekenesse  (s.  o.),  hene  pp.,  hard  praet.,  onsivere,  onswered,  fotes 
pl.,  halde  inf.,  besy  (Cx.  noch  hesy\  dude  prt.,  mony. 

b)  SU:  stured,  rmßell,  sali,  suld. 

c)  PU:  thredde,  wretyn,  mcJcill,  tJmrde,  ferst,  tristed,  heldyng, 
stere  sture,  leJce,  sille,  sillin,  wlieche,  stveclie,  haundes,  aunswere, 
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halclyng,    awne,    auners,    Jcnawlege,    saules,    nauther,    (haugh, 
micJie,  meche. 

Freilich  ist  hier  sogleich  zweierlei  zu  beachten.  Zunächst 
finden  sich  in  den  Urkunden  neben  diesen  Varianten  häufig 
auch  die  Chaucerschen  Formen,  also  diejenigen,  die 
wir  in  der  späteren  Schriftsprache  wiederfinden.  Andererseits 
ist  die  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  Formen  ja  daraus  zu  erklären, 
dals  wir  in  den  U  viele  und  verschiedenartige  Verfasser  vor 
uns  haben;  sie  sind  die  Sprache  vieler  Individuen,  während 
Chaucer  nur  eins  darstellt.  Dals  aber  von  diesen 
mannigfaltigen  Formen  gerade  die  Chaucerschen 
sich  durchsetzten,  das  dürfte  zum  Teil  wohl 
sicher  dem  Einfluls  Chaucers  zuzuschreiben  sein. 
Chaucer  sprach  ja  das  Englisch  des  Hofes,  d.  h.  das  Englisch 
der  vornehmen  Kreise.  Nun  pflegt  ja  die  Sprache  der  Vor- 
nehmen nachgeahmt  zu  werden  und  nach  und  nach  in  die 
unteren  Volksschichten  herabzusinken  (genau  wie  sich  der  um- 
gekehrte Vorgang  beobachten  lälst).  Dals  wir  also  jene 
Chaucerschen  Formen  in  der  späteren  Schriftsprache  wieder- 
finden, wird  zum  Teil  vielleicht  durch  diesen  Prozels  zu  er- 
klären sein.  Schon  aus  der  grolsen  Zahl  der  uns  überkommenen 
Handschriften  können  wir  schliefsen,  dals  die  Schriften  Chaucers 
aulserordentlich  verbreitet  waren.  Zwar  waren  die  Werke 
Chaucers,  insbesondere  natürlich  die  C.  Tales,  bei  weitem 
nicht  in  dem  Mafse  verbreitet  wie  die  Luthersche  Bibelüber- 
setzung zu  ihrer  Zeit  —  die  Buchdruckerkunst  war  ja  noch 
nicht  erfunden.  Sucht  man  aber  nach  dem  Beispiel  Luthers 
nach  einem  „Propagator"  der  Schriftsprache  in  England,  so 
ist  dies  Chaucer  sicher  in  allererster  Linie.  Luther  fand 
die  Schriftsprache  bereits  vor,  er  wirkte  aber  trotzdem  durch 
seine  Übersetzung  gesetzgeberisch  auf  die  Sprache.  Auch 
Chaucer  fand  gewissermalsen  die  Schriftsprache  schon  vor 
und  er  hat,  wenn  auch  keineswegs  in  dem  Umfang,  wie  dies 
bei  Luther  der  Fall  ist,  auf  die  weitere  Gestaltung  der  Schrift- 
sprache einen  nachhaltigen  Einfluls  ausgeübt.  Dafür  spricht 
auch  die  Tatsache,  dals  die  Chaucer -Schüler  sich  bewulst  in 
der  Sprache  an  Chaucer  anlehnen;  sogar  schottische  Dichter, 
wie  Jakob  I  und  Gawin  Douglas,  lassen  sich  von  seinem 
Dialekt  beeinflussen  (vgl.  Schriftspr.  S.  8). 
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3.  Eine  grölsere  Einwirkung  Chaucers  auf  die  Entwick- 
lung der  Sehriftspraelie  wurde  bisher  wohl  besonders  deswegen 
nicht  angenommen,  weil  man  die  Sprache  Chaucers  vornehm- 
lich nach  den  Reimen  kannte  und  beurteilte.  Wir  haben 
gesehen,  dals  z.  Teil  erhebliche  Differenzen  zwischen  der  eigenen 
Sprache  Chaucers,  wie  sie  sich  aus  der  Prosa  herausschälen 
läfst,  und  seinen  Reimen  vorhanden  sind.  Nun  wurde  freilich 
gerade  seine  Prosa  wohl  am  wenigsten  gelesen.  Aber  der 
Londoner  Leser  jener  Zeit,  auf  dessen  —  und  nicht  unser  — 
sprachliches  Empfinden  es  hier  ankommt,  mulste  die  Sprache 
Chaucers  auch  in  seinen  Dichtungen  als  ein  in  der  Grund- 
lage reines  Londoner  Englisch  empfinden.  Die  Reime  werden 
ihm  zwar  vielfach  fremdartig  erschienen  sein,  doch  so,  dafs 
er  nichts  Auffälliges  in  ihnen  sah;  es  waren  eben  Wörter 
besonderer  Art,  dasjenige  zunächst  auffallende  Element,  das 
der  Sprache  ihr  poetisches  Gewand  gab.  Die  Leser  waren 
daran  gewöhnt,  im  Reim  fremdes  Sprachgut  zu  finden;  sie 
erwarteten  es  nicht  anders;  denn  es  war  das  Bestreben  des 
rechten  Dichters,  aus  der  Enge  der  Mundart  hinauszustreben, 
und  das  geschah  vornehmlich  in  den  Reimen  (Schriftspr. 
S.  160).  Wir  meinen  daher,  dafs  bei  einer  Untersuchung  der 
Einwirkung  der  Schriften  Chaucers  auf  die  Schriftsprache 
gerade  von  den  Formen  der  Reime  abgesehen 
werden  muls. 

Steht  also  die  Bedeutung  Chaucers  für  die  künstlerische 
Durchbildung  der  neuen  englischen  Schriftsprache  fest,  so 
glauben  wir  auf  Grund  aller  dieser  Erwägungen  auch  seine 
Bedeutung  für  die  Entwicklung  und  Verbreitung  der  un- 
abhängig von  ihm  entstandenen  Schriftsprache  nicht  gering 
einschätzen  zu  müssen.  Wie  Luther,  so  lag  auch  Chaucer  der 
verworrene  Zustand  seiner  Muttersprache  sehr  am  Herzen; 
wir  dürfen  dies  mit  Sicherheit  schliefsen  aus  der  auch  von 
ten  Brink  zitierten  Stelle  im  Troilus  (V,  257): 

And  for  ther  is  so  greet  diversitee 
In  English  and  in  writyng  of  our  tongue, 
So  preye  I  God,  that  noon  miswryte  thee 
Ne  theo  mismetre  for  defaute  of  tongue. 

Zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  in  London  noch  eine  starke  Dialekt- 
mischung herrschte,  wird  die  konkret  vorliegende  Sprache 
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Cbaucers  sicherlich  von  grofsem  Einflufs  gewesen  sein;  sein 
feines  und  vornehmes  Englisch  wurde  für  viele  vorbildlich. 

Wir  fassen  die  Resultate  der  bisherigen  Forschung  dahin 
zusammen: 

Die  englische  Schriftsprache  ging  aus  dem  Schofse 
Londons  hervor  und  fand  in  den  Werken  Cbaucers,  ganz  be- 
sonders in  seiner  Prosa,  bereits  einen  ziemlich  festen  Ausdruck. 
Die  Sprache  Cbaucers  konnte  freilich  nur  durch  die  zahl- 
reich verbreiteten  Handschriften  (eventuell  durch  mündlichen 
Vortrag)  wirken.  Wenn  es  dabei  auch  nicht  ausbleiben 
konnte,  dals  manche  Sprachformen  von  den  Schreibern  ent- 
stellt wurden,  so  konnte  dies  dem  Einflufs  seiner  Sprache 
doch  keinen  wesentlichen  Abbruch  tun.  —  Die  späteren 
Londoner  Urkunden  beweisen,  dals  die  Weiterentwicklung 
der  Schriftsprache  sich  direkt  auf  das  Neuenglische  hin  be- 
wegte, d.  h.  ohne  einen  Einflufs  von  aulsen  her.  Caxton 
endlich,  der  sich  durchaus  der  Londoner  Sprache  seiner  Zeit 
anschlielst,  fixiert  100  Jahre  nach  Chaucer  die  Sprache  Londons 
zum  zweiten  Mal  und,  dank  der  Erfindung  des  Buchdrucks, 
mit  noch  weit  grölserer  Bedeutung  für  die  Folgezeit. 
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Vorwort. 


Die  Untersuchungen,  deren  Ergebnis  die  vorliegende  Schrift 
bildet,  habe  ich,  angeregt  durch  Herrn  Professor  Morsbach  in 
Göttingen,  zum  gröfseren  Teile  schon  vor  einigen  Jahren  an- 
gestellt. Nachdem  nun  die  im  letzten  Jahre  über  Marlowes 
Faust  erschienenen  Arbeiten,  besonders  die  im  35.  Bande  der 
Studien  z.  engl.  Phil,  abgedruckte  Dissertation  von  H  de  Vries, 
endlich  Klarheit  in  die  verworrenen  Textverhältnisse  des 
Dramas  gebracht  haben,  erscheint  mir  jetzt  der  Zeitpunkt 
gekommen,  die  Resultate  meiner  damaligen  Untersuchungen, 
in  mancher  Hinsicht  geklärt  und  vertieft,  der  Öffentlichkeit 
zu  tibergeben.  Hauptsächlich  kam  es  mir  darauf  an,  auf 
einem  möglichst  sichern  Wege,  nämlich  durch  eine  genaue 
Prüfung  des  inneren  Verhältnisses  der  Tragödie  zu  ihrer 
Quelle,  zur  richtigen  Würdigung  des  Dramas  zu  gelangen. 
Hier  eine  feste  Grundlage  zu  schaffen,  scheint  mir  um  so 
nötiger,  als  erst  vor  kurzem,  im  134.  Bande  der  Preuls.  Jahr- 
bücher, aus  der  Feder  H.  Conrads  ein  Aufsatz  über  Marlowe 
erschienen  ist,  der  geeignet  sein  könnte,  gänzlich  falsche  Vor- 
stellungen von  der  Bedeutung  des  Dichters  hervorzurufen. 
Durch  ein  derartiges  geringschätziges  Aburteilen,  wie  wir  es 
dort  finden,  wird  eine  objektive  Würdigung  Marlowes  ebenso 
wenig  gefördert  wie  durch  die  mafslosen  Lobeserhebungen, 
mit  denen  manche  Engländer  ihren  Landsmann  überhäuft  haben. 
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Dies  gilt  ganz  besonders  von  dem  vielumstrittenen  Dr.  Faustus. 
Zum  Ziele  führt  gerade  bei  diesem  Drama  einzig  und  allein 
eine  sorgfältige  Beobachtung  des  allmählichen  Werdens  und 
Wachsens  der  Faustidee,  wie  es  bei  einem  Vergleich  des 
deutschen  mit  dem  englischen  Faustbueh,  des  englischen  mit 
der  Tragödie  deutlich  erkennbar  ist. 

Hannover,  im  April  1910. 

Dr.  Rolide. 
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Einleitung. 


Von  jeher  war  das  Interesse  der  deutschen  Forschung  an 
Marlowes  Fausttragödie  ein  überaus  reges.  Auch  in  neuester 
Zeit  scheint  es  nicht  im  Erkalten  begriffen  zu  sein.  Be- 
handelten doch  von  den  im  Jahre  1909  erschienenen  ang- 
listischen Dissertationen  nicht  weniger  als  drei  das  Problem 
der  textlichen  Überlieferung  des  Dramas,  die  Frage,  wie  sich 
die  Quartausgaben  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  zum  Original- 
text verhalten.  Im  Laufe  der  Jahre  hatte  die  Vermutung 
immer  mehr  an  Wahrscheinlichkeit  gewonnen,  dafs  die  Quarto 
von  1604 1)  einen  Text  bot,  der  sich  vom  Original  nicht  allzu 
sehr  entfernte,  und  H.  Logeman,  dem  die  Mario weforschung 
vieles  verdankt,  hat  zuerst  nachgewiesen,  dals  alle,  auch  die 
am  meisten  der  Unechtheit  verdächtigen  Stellen  recht  wohl 
von  dem  Dichter  selbst  herrühren  können.^)  Doch  störte 
bei  dieser  Annahme  stets  die  unleugbar  vorhandene  Verderbt- 
heit, die  auch  der  Text  der  Quarto  A  an  manchen  Stellen 
zeigt.  Nun  ist  es  aber  dem  Verfasser  einer  der  erwähnten 
Abhandlungen,  de  Vries,^)  gelungen,  die  richtige  Erklärung  für 
diese  Tatsache  zu  geben.  Nach  ihm  haben  wir  in  A  in  der 
Tat  einen  Text  vor  uns,  der  vom  Original  nicht  oder  nur 
wenig  abweicht.  Aber  die  Quarto  ist  ein  Roll  endruck, 
ein   Text,   zusammengestellt   nach    den    einzelnen   Rollen    der 


0  Gewöhnlich  als  Quarto  A  bezeichnet. 

^)  H.  Logeman,  Faustns  Notes.    Gand  1898. 

')  H.  de  Vries,  Die  Überlieferung  von  Marlowes  Doktor  Faustus. 
Halle  19U9.  —  Die  beiden  anderen  im  vorigen  Jahre  erschienenen  Disser- 
tationen sind :  Textüberlieferung  und  Entstehungsgeschichte  von  Marlowes 
„Doktor  Faustus".  Von  G.  Venzlaff.  Berlin  1909;  und:  Textverhältnisse 
und  Entstehungsgeschichte  von  Marlowes  Faust.  Von  K.  R.  Schröder. 
Berlin  1909. 
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beteiligten  Schauspieler.  Hierbei  konnte  es  natürlich  leicht 
geschehen,  dafs  Szenen  in  Unordnung  oder  gar  an  einen  falschen 
Platz  gerieten.  Die  schwierige  Aufgabe,  den  Text  des  Dramas 
wieder  in  seiner  ursprünglichen  Fassung  herzustellen,  hat  de 
Vries  in  den  weitaus  meisten  Fällen  mit  Geschick  und  Scharf- 
sinn gelöst.  Da  er  zugleich  die  in  den  beiden  anderen 
Dissertationen  gemachten  Versuche,  das  Textproblem  zu  lösen, 
zurückgewiesen  hat,^)  so  brauche  ich  auf  diese  nicht  weiter 
einzugehen. 

Endlich  haben  wir  also  hier  festen  Boden  unter  den 
Ftilsen  und  können  deshalb  jetzt  an  Fragen  anderer  Art 
herantreten.  Wir  wissen  seit  langer  Zeit,  dals  die  editio 
princeps  des  von  Logeman  1900  herausgegebenen  englischen 
Faustbuchs  von  1592  die  Quelle  der  Marloweschen  Tragödie 
ist.  Obwohl  nun  dieses  englische  Volksbuch  bekanntlich  durch- 
aus keine  treue  Wiedergabe  des  Spiesschen  ist,  hat  noch  nie- 
mand das  innere  Verhältnis  der  deutschen  und  der  englischen 
Fassung  genauer  untersucht.  Von  allen  Forschern,  auch  von 
Logeman,  sind  die  Abweichungen,  die  die  englische  Über- 
setzung zeigt,  für  solche  äulserer  Art  gehalten.  Nur  so  erklärt 
es  sich,  dafs  die  vor  mehr  als  drei  Jahrzehnten  erschienene 
Abhandlung  Münchs^)  noch  immer  als  malsgebeud  für  die  Be- 
urteilung des  Verhältnisses  zwischen  Drama  und  Faustbuch 
gilt,  trotzdem  Münch  aus  dem  erwähnten  Grunde  das  eng- 
lische Faustbuch  gar  nicht  berücksichtigt. 

Ist  aber  diese  Vertauschung  der  eigentlichen  Quelle  mit 
deren  deutschem  Original  wirklich  berechtigt?  Sind  die  Ab- 
weichungen zwischen  den  beiden  Volksbüchern  in  der  Tat  nur 
äulserlicher  Natur?  Die  Erörterung  dieser  Fragen  soll  den 
Ausgangspunkt  der  nachfolgenden  Untersuchungen  bilden. 


')  Siehe  Morsbach,  Studien  zur  engl.  Phil,  Bd.  35,  Anhang  1  und  2. 
Da  in  dieser  Abhandlung  zugleich  nachgewiesen  wird,  dafs  alle  Erweite- 
rungen und  sonstigen  Änderungen,  die  sich  in  der  Quarto  von  1616  (dem 
sog.  B-Text)  finden,  unecht  sind,  so  brauche  ich  diese  nicht  weiter  zu 
berücksichtigen.  Weshalb  Conrad  in  seinem  Aufsatz  „Cbristopher  Marlowe" 
(Bd.  134  der  Preufs.  Jahrb.,  Heft  I,  S.  115 ff.)  gerade  diesen  Text  seinen 
Erörterungen  zu  Grunde  gelegt  hat,  verstehe  ich  nicht. 

2)  W.  Münch,  Die  innere  Stellung  Marlowes  zum  Faustbuch  vom 
Dr.  Faust.  Bonn  1879.  (Festschrift  zur  34.  Versammlung  deutscher  Philo- 
logen.)   


Erster  Teil. 

Das  englische  Volksbuch  und  sein  Verfasser. 


A.   Die  geographischen  Zusätze  im  22.  Kapitel. 

Besonders  starke  Abweichungen  von  der  deutschen  Quelle 
zeigt  das  22.  Kapitel  des  englischen  Faustbuches,  das  von 
Fausts  Weltreise  erzählt  (Kap.  26  bei  Spies).  Einerseits  hat 
der  Übersetzer  die  Beschreibungen,  die  er  im  Original  vorfand, 
bedeutend  erweitert,  andererseits  auch  Schilderungen  von 
Städten  hinzugefügt,  die  Spies  gar  nicht  erwähnt.  In  allen 
diesen  Erweiterungen  bezw.  Hinzuftigungen  finden  sich  neben 
offenbaren  Unrichtigkeiten  auch  Angaben  von  überraschender 
Genauigkeit  und  schlielslich  solche,  deren  Kichtigkeit  oder 
Unrichtigkeit  sich  heute  nicht  mehr  feststellen  lälst. 

Nach  Logeman,  dem  wir  die  erste  gründliche  Untersuchung 
dieser  Dinge  verdanken,  ist  die  einzige  Erklärung  hierfür  die 
Benutzung  einer  zweiten,  verloren  gegangenen  schriftlichen 
Quelle  durch  den  Engländer. i)  Vielleicht,  meint  er,  könnte 
die  Erwähnung  der  „Dukes  of  Slesia"  (S.  61)  zur  Entdeckung 
dieser  Quelle  führen. 

Ich  muls  gestehen,  dals  mir  diese  Vermutung  nicht  recht 
einleuchtend  erscheint.  Die  fragliche  Quelle  müfste  von  den 
uns  bekannten  geographischen  Werken  der  damaligen  Zeit, 
wie  Schedel,  Münster  usw.  gänzlich  verschieden,  z.  T.  viel  aus- 
führlicher gewesen  sein,  dabei  recht  eigentümlicher  Art.  Eine 
von  den  besonders  abweichenden  Beschreibungen  betrifft  die 
Stadt  Prag.    Beide  Volksbücher  erwähnen  die  drei  Teile  der 


1)  The  English  Faust -Book  of  1592,   Introduction  p.  Xflf.;    Notes 
p.  145flF. 
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Stadt;  dann  fährt  S^)  fort:  „Klein  Prag  aber  begreifft  in 
sich  die  lincke  seyten,  vnd  der  Berg,  da  der  königliche 
HoflF  ist,  auch  S.  Veit,  die  Bischoff  liehe  Tumbkirche."  Statt 
dessen  hat  H:  „ .  .  .  where  the  Emperors  court  is  placed 
upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain;  there  is  a  Castle,  w herein 
are  two  fayre  Churches."  In  demselben  —  dritten  — 
Hofe  der  alten  Königsburg  standen  damals  und  stehen 
noch  heute  die  beiden  bedeutendsten  Kirchen  des  Hradschin, 
St.  Veit,  die  Domkirche,  und  St.  Georg,  das  gröfste  roma- 
nische Bauwerk  Böhmens.  Man  beachte,  dals  bei  dieser 
von  der  Quelle  abweichenden,  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  tiber- 
einstimmenden Beschreibung  nicht  einmal  der  doch  in  S 
stehende  Name  St.  Veit  erwähnt  ist.  In  einer  schriftlichen 
Quelle  werden  vor  allen  Dingen  erst  die  Namen  der  wich- 
tigsten Bauwerke  genannt,  wie  dies  S,  seinen  Quellen  folgend, 
tut.  Dem  Engländer  dagegen  treten  hier  —  nicht  tiberall!  — 
die  Namen  zurück  gegenüber  dem,  was  sich  dem  Auge  des 
Beschauers  zeigt.  Was  es  nun  mit  dem  „Sepulchre  of  a 
notable  Conjurer"  auf  sich  hat,  das  dann  in  H  unabhängig 
von  S  beschrieben  wird,  ist  schwer  zu  sagen.  Ich  möchte 
glauben  j  dals  dem  Engländer  hierbei  das  im  Dom  befindliche 
Grabmal  des  heiligen  Nepomuk  vorgeschwebt  hat,  von  dem 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  schon  mannigfache  Legenden  umgingen. 
Dem  eifrigen  Protestanten  erschienen  die  sich  an  die  Person 
Nepomuks  knüpfenden,  besonders  von  den  Jesuiten  verbreiteten 
Wundergeschichten  als  Zauberei,  und  daher  nennt  er  sein 
Grab  „a  mirror"  für  Faust.  —  Dafs  auf  der  Karlsbrücke  da- 
mals ein  Kreuz  gestanden  hat,  ist  heute  nicht  mehr  zu  be- 
weisen, aber  doch  durchaus  nicht  in  das  Reich  der  Phantasie 
zu  verweisen.  Wir  müssen  hier,  wie  bei  vielen  derartigen 
Angaben,  immer  bedenken,  dals  zwischen  unserer  Zeit  und 
der  des  Engländers  das  Gewitter  des  dreilsigj ährigen  Krieges 
über  die  deutschen  Lande  dahingerauscht  ist  und  so  manches 
spurlos  hinweggefegt  hat,  was  vorher  bewundert  worden  war. 
So  ist  auch  die  Behauptung  von  dem  „Garden,  where  all 
maner   of  sauage   Beasts   are   kept"    durchaus   nicht   absurd. 


1)  Der  Kürze  halber   werde  ich  mich  folgender  Abkürzungen  be- 
dienen :  S  =  Spies,  H  =  Historie  of  the  damnable  life  usw.,  M  =  Mario we. 
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Seit  1552')  gab  es  in  Österreich  kaiserliche  Menagerien; 
warum  sollte  damals  in  der  grolsen  Stadt  Prag  keine  gewesen 
sein,  wenn  auch  vielleicht  nur  vorübergehend?  Die  Angaben 
über  die  „lewes  towne",  bei  der  auch  die  Schätzung  der  Be- 
wohnerzahl sehr  wohl  annähernd  richtig  sein  kann,  finden 
sich  ebenfalls  nicht  im  Original;  Logemans  Behauptung,  dals 
die  Existenz  eines  besonderen  Judenviertels  in  S  erwähnt  sei, 
beruht  auf  einem  Irrtum.  Wie  er  alle  diese  Zusätze  einfach 
als  „phantastical  stories"  abtun  und  behaupten  kann:  „It  is 
quite  evident  that  P.  F.  must  again  have  been  copying  out 
some  book  and  that  he  had  never  been  there"  (S.  163),  ver- 
stehe ich  nicht.  Im  Gegenteil  glaube  ich,  dals  ein  unbefangener 
Leser  schon  bei  dieser  Beschreibung  eher  zu  der  Ansicht 
kommen  kann,  dals  sie  von  einem  Manne  stammt,  der  einmal 
an  Ort  und  Stelle  gewesen  ist. 

Wer  in  Prag  war,  konnte  nicht  allzuschwer  einen  Ab- 
stecher nach  der  alten  Jagellonenstadt  Krakau  machen.  Auch 
diese  Stadt  wird  in  H  wie  in  S  beschrieben.  Beide  erzählen, 
dals  es  die  Residenz  des  polnischen  Königs  ist  und  erwähnen 
die  Universität  („eine  schön  vnd  gelehrte  Schul",  „the  Aca- 
demie").  Weiter  berichtet  S:  „Dise  Statt  ist  die  Königliche 
Wohnung  in  Polen."  H  viel  genauer:  „In  this  Citie  the  King 
most  commonly  holdeth  his  Court  in  a  Castel,  in  which  Castell 
are  many  famous  monuments.  There  is  a  most  sumptuous 
Church  in  the  same"  usw.  Die  Krakauer  Domkirche  liegt  so 
unmittelbar  an  der  Westseite  des  Königsschlosses  auf  demselben 
Hügel,  dem  Wavelberge,  dals  man  sie  gut  als  dazu  gehörig 
bezeichnen  kann.  Sie  ist  noch  jetzt  mit  kostbaren  Kunst- 
werken aller  Art  geschmückt.  Ob  damals  denen,  die  es  glaubten, 
wirklich  Knochen  gezeigt  wurden,  die  als  „jawe  bones  of  a 
huge  Dragon  that  kept  the  Rocke  before  the  Castel  was 
edified  thereon"  ausgegeben  wurden,  weils  ich  nicht.  Ich 
komme  jedoch  auf  diese  Stelle  noch  zurück.  Dals  das  Schlofs, 
noch  jetzt  ein  gewaltiges,  festungsartiges  Gebäude,  mit  Munition 
und  Proviant  reich  versehen  war,  wie  H  weiter  selbständig 


*)  Da  mir  Spezialliteratur  über  die  Geschichte  der  Menagerien  nicht 
zur  Hand  ist,  entnehme  ich  diese  Jahreszahl  Brockhaus'  Konv.-Lex.  (Art. 
„Zoolog.  Gärten"). 
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berichtet,  klingt  sehr  glaublich.  Ungenau  ist  dagegen  —  wie 
Logeman  hervorhebt  —  der  nun  folgende  Zusatz,  der  das 
Judenviertel  betrifft.  Während  der  Name  der  Vorstadt,  Kasmere 
=  Kazimierz,  richtig  ist,  trennt  nicht,  wie  H  angibt,  die 
Weichsel  diesen  Stadtteil  von  dem  übrigen  Krakau.  Dies  ist 
eine  Verwechselung  mit  der  gegenüberliegenden  Stadt  Podgorze, 
ein  Irrtum,  der  umso  leichter  möglich  war,  als  Kazimierz,  un- 
mittelbar am  Weichselufer  liegend,  schon  damals  „a  smale 
walled  towne"  für  sich  war  und  auch  weit  früher  als  die 
eigentliche  Stadt  an  Österreich  gekommen  ist. 

Ich  meine,  auch  hier  ist  die  beste  Erklärung  für  diese 
Zusätze  die  Annahme,  dals  P.  F.  selbst  in  Krakau  war.  Ge- 
stützt wird  diese  Vermutung  noch  durch  das,  was  folgt,  die 
Beschreibung  eines  gewaltigen  Salzbergwerkes  mit  anschau- 
lichen Einzelheiten.  Der  Lage  und  den  angegebenen  näheren 
Umständen  nach  kann  nichts  anderes  gemeint  sein  als  das 
heute  weltberühmte  Salzwerk  Wieliczka,  unweit  Krakau,  dessen 
Anfänge  bekanntlich  bis  ins  frühe  Mittelalter  zurückreichen. 
„The  same  (ein  Salzwerk)  they  haue  foure  mile  from  thence, 
at  a  towne  called  Buchnia",  heilst  es  dann  weiter,  wieder  un- 
abhängig von  S.  Logeman  hat  diese  Abweichung,  die  Erwäh- 
nung von  Bochnia,  wohl  übersehen;  denn  er  erwähnt  sie  gar 
nicht.  Das  Städtchen  Bochnia,  etwas  weiter  von  Krakau  ent- 
fernt als  Wieliczka,  hat  tatsächlich  nach  diesem  das  gröfste 
Salzwerk  Galiziens  und  Osterreich -Ungarns.  Bezeichnend  ist 
wieder  das  Fehlen  des  Namens  Wieliczka;  der  Engländer  hat 
das  schwierige  Wort  nicht  im  Gedächtnis  behalten,  sondern 
nur  das  leichtere  Bochnia.  In  einer  schriftlichen  Quelle  hätte 
er  dagegen  sicherlich  eher  das  berühmtere  Wieliczka  gefunden. 
Nun  erklärt  sich  auch  die  schon  von  Logeman  als  auffallend 
bezeichnete  phonetische  Schreibung  des  gleichfalls  nur  in  H 
beschriebenen  „Sandetz",  der  heutigen  Stadt  Alt-Sandec  („Not 
far  from  the  towne  is  a  new  towne"  —  die  jetzige  Bezirks- 
hauptstadt Neu-Sandec),  die  etwas  weiter  von  Bochnia  entfernt 
ist  als  dies  von  Krakau. 

Aus  alledem  geht  hervor,  dals  die  eben  besprochenen 
Zusätze  (die  Logeman  z.  T.  nur  ganz  kurz,  z.  T.  gar  nicht 
erwähnt)  ihrer  ganzen  Beschaffenheit  nach  nicht  auf  eine 
schriftliche  Quelle,  sondern  auf  eigene  Anschauung  zurückgehen. 


Der  Mann,  von  dem  diese  Besehreibungen  stammen,  mufs 
wirklich  in  jenen  ostdeutschen,  bezw.  polnisch  -  galizischen 
Gegenden  gewesen  sein.  Damit  stimmt  nun  auch  die  Tat- 
sache, dals  er  nur  hier  die  Beschreibung  einer  deutschen  Stadt 
einfügt,  nämlich  die  von  Breslau;  auch  die  auffallende  Heran- 
ziehung der  „twelue  Dukes  of  Slesia"  zur  Veranschaulichung 
der  Einkünfte  des  Stralsburger  Münsters  findet  so  ihre  Er- 
klärung. Bei  der  Beschreibung  von  Breslau  erhebt  sich  eine 
Schwierigkeit,  die  Logeman  besonders  in  seiner  Annahme  be- 
stärkt hat.  In  „Breslaw  in  Schlesia"  sah  Faustus  „not  many 
wonders";  nur  eine  „Brasen  Virgin"  wird  samt  ihrem  Gebrauch 
genau  beschrieben  und  mülste  danach  etwa  ausgesehen  haben 
wie  das  bekannte  Marterinstrument  auf  der  Nürnberger  Burg. 
Nun  wird  weder  in  den  gerichtlichen  Akten  noch  in  sonstigen 
Urkunden  der  Stadt  Breslau  diese  Eiserne  Jungfrau  auch  nur 
mit  einem  Worte  erwähnt;  es  ist  deshalb  sehr  unwahrscheinlich, 
dals  zur  Zeit  unsers  Engländers  eine  dort  gewesen  sein  sollte. 
Mithin  kann  er  die  Stadt  Breslau  selbst  auf  seiner  Reise  kaum 
berührt  haben.  Wie  aber  findet  sich  Logeman  mit  folgender 
Tatsache  ab:  es  gab  zu  jener  Zeit  eine  schon  damals  alte 
Sage:  „Die  eiserne  Jungfrau  auf  der  Breslauer  Burg",  i)  und 
im  Mittelpunkte  der  dort  erzählten  Ereignisse  steht  tatsäch- 
lich jenes  von  dem  Engländer  beschriebene  Folterinstrument. 
Das  kann  man  doch  nicht  für  blolsen  Zufall  erklären!  Wenn 
aber  nicht,  wie  kam  der  Engländer  zur  Kenntnis  dieser  oder 
einer  ähnlichen  Sage  anders  als  durch  einen  Aufenthalt  in 
Deutschland?  Die  Erwähnung  der  Eisernen  Jungfrau  ist  also, 
richtig  aufgefalst,  eher  eine  Stütze  für  meine  Ansicht  als  ein 
Beweis  dagegen. 

Die  hier  gegebene  Erklärung  der  „brazen  virgin"  wirft 
zugleich  Licht  auf  mehrere  andere  Stellen  desselben  Kapitels. 
Von  Basel  berichten  beide  Historien,  dals  es  seinen  Namen 
von  einem  Basilisken  hat;  doch  nur  der  Engländer  erzählt  im 
Anschlufs  hieran  eine  Sage  von  dem  Unheil,  das  jener  Basilisk 
angerichtet,  von  seiner  Tötung  durch  einen  tapfern  und  klugen 
Ritter  und  von  der  Gründung  der  Stadt  Basel.    Dals  diese 


0  Abgedruckt  bei  Hermann  Goedsche,  Schlesischer  Sagen-,  His- 
torien- und  Legendenschatz,  Meifsen  1839,  S.  39  ff. 
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Geschichte  nicht  einfach  freie  Erfindung  des  Engländers  ist, 
wie  Logeman  zu  glauben  scheint  (a.  a.  0.  S.  159),  beweist  z.  B. 
Felix  Fabers  Tractatus  de  civitate  Ulmensi  U8w.,i)  wo  wir  eine 
Parallele  hierzu  finden.  Allerdings  spielt  hier  der  Basilisk 
eine  viel  bescheidenere  Rolle;  aber  im  Volksmunde  liefen  sicher 
mancherlei  derartige  Sagen  um.  —  Von  Basel  reist  Faust  nach 
Kostnitz,  und  dieser  Name  gibt  dem  Übersetzer  wiederum 
Veranlassung,  seinen  Lesern  eine  Geschichte  aufzutischen,  in 
der  die  Entstehung  dieses  Namens  erklärt  wird  (S.  62).  Alles 
dies  zeigt  zum  mindesten  Interesse  an  Anekdoten  und  Sagen, 
wie  sie  sich  das  Volk  in  Deutschland  damals  erzählte.  So 
haben  wir  denn  auch  wohl  die  oben  erwähnte  Bemerkung 
von  dem  „huge  Dragon  that  kept  the  Rocke  before  the 
Castel  (in  Krakau)  was  edified  thereon",  als  Hinweis  auf  eine 
Lokalsage  aufzufassen.  Wo  anders  aber  sollte  er  zur  Kenntnis 
aller  dieser  Dinge  kommen  als  in  Deutschland  selbst? 

Sicherlich  sind  viele  seiner  Zusätze  nicht  glaubwürdig. 
So  wissen  wir  bestimmt  —  um  ein  Beispiel  anzuführen  — , 
dals  in  Basel  damals  keine  Jesuitenkirche  war,  wie  er  be- 
hauptet. Aber  welchem  wilsbegierigen  Reisenden  von  Herodots 
Zeiten  bis  auf  unsere  Tage  sind  in  fremden  Ländern  nicht 
Märlein  erzählt?  Und  wie  leicht  verwirren  sich  später  im 
Gedächtnis  die  Eindrücke,  wie  grols  ist  die  Versuchung,  der' 
Phantasie  die  Zügel  schief sen  zu  lassen! 

Es  lälst  sich  nicht  nachweisen,  ob  unser  Engländer  noch 
andere  Gegenden  Deutschlands,  ob  er  Italien  bereist  hat,  ob- 
gleich ich  beides  nicht  für  unbedingt  ausgeschlossen  halte. 
Auf  jeden  Fall  erklären  sich  alle  Zusätze,  besonders  auch 
ihrem  ganzen  Wesen  nach  die  unrichtigen  Angaben,  besser 
durch  die  Annahme,  dafs  der  Verfasser  selbst  in  Deutschland 
war  und  seine  durch  eigene  Anschauung  besonders  im  östlichen 
Deutschland  erworbene  Lokalkenntnis  durch  Erkundigungen 
zu  erweitern  bestrebt  war.  Nur  so  verstehen  wir  auch  seine 
an  manchen  Stellen  überraschende  Kenntnis  des  Deutschen, 
auf  die  er  übrigens,  wie  wir  an  einigen  Stellen  sehen,  ein 
wenig  eitel  ist:  „Danubia,  in  Dutsch  called  Donow"  (S.  64); 


1)  Herausgegeben  v.  Ve  e  s  e  n  m  e  y  e  r  in  der  Bibliothek  des  litt.  Ver. 
von  Stuttgart  1890,  Bd.  186,  S.  6  f. 
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„for  Stras  in  Dutsch  is  a  high-way"  (S.  61);  bei  Thoms,  der, 
wie  auch  Logeman  hervorhebt  (a.  a.  0.,  Introduction,  p.  XVI), 
an  einigen  Stellen  eine  ältere  Lesart  hat,  steht  die  richtige 
elsässische  Form  „StrQs".  Ferner  S.  4:  „A  thicke  wood  . . . 
called  in  the  German  tongue  the  Spissers  wood".  Auch  hier 
hat  Thoms  die  sicherlich  ältere  Version  „Spisser  Holt". 


B.  Die  Persönlichkeit  des  Übersetzers  und  seine  Stellung 
innerhalb  der  Entwicklung  der  Faustsage. 

Von  diesem  Manne  können  wir  uns  nach  den  Andeutungen, 
die  wir  in  seinem  Werke  finden,  ein  etwas  deutlicheres  Bild 
macheu,  als  man  beim  Fehlen  aller  bestimmten  Angaben 
denken  sollte.  Es  ist  eine  garnicht  uninteressante  Persönlich- 
keit, mit  der  wir  es  zu  tun  haben.  Zunächst  unterscheidet 
er  sich  von  seinem  deutschen  Vorgänger  darin,  dals  er  mehr 
Temperament,  mehr  Phantasie  und  Lust  zum  Fabulieren  besals 
als  dieser.  Münchs  Urteil,  dals  die  Phantasie  im  Buche  etwas 
Unfreies  habe  (S.  124),  kann  auf  die  englische  Übersetzung 
nicht  so  unbedingt  übertragen  werden.  Der  „trockene  Bädeker- 
stil"  des  Originals  mifsfällt  dem  Engländer  mit  Recht.  Er  belebt 
die  öden  Aufzählungen  durch  Hineinverflechtung  dessen,  was  er 
selbst  von  der  Welt  gesehen  und  gehört  hatte,  durch  Einfügung 
von  Anekdoten  und  Sagen,  gelegentlich  durch  einen  derben 
Witz  (z.  B.  S.  57,  Z.  17  f.).  Einiges  versucht  er  seinen  Lands- 
leuten durch  Vergleiche  mit  heimischen  Verhältnissen  an- 
schaulich zumachen;  so  vergleicht  er  den  regelmälsigen  Boots- 
verkehr zwischen  Padua  und  Venedig  mit  dem  zwischen  London 
und  Gravesend,  oder  die  Lage  der  vom  Rhein  durchflossenen 
Stadt  Basel  mit  der  von  London  an  beiden  Themseufern.  Ab 
und  zu  lesen  wir  eine  Bemerkung  über  deutsche  Sitten,  so 
S.  99  über  die  Maskenfreiheit:  „And  as  the  vse  of  Germanie 
is,  that  wheresoeuer  a  Maske  entreth,  the  good  man  of  the 
house  must  feast  them";  oder  S.  95  das  spöttische,  aber  damals 
mehr  als  je  zutreffende  Urteil:  „After  the  manner  of  Germanie 
where  it  is  counted  no  feast  except  all  the  bidden  guests  are 
drunk".  An  anderer  Stelle  spricht  er  von  dem  „rüde  German 
author"  (S.  50),  dem  er  sich  weit  überlegen  dünkt  und  deshalb 
nicht  in  seinen  langweiligen  astronomischen  Erörterungen  zu 
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folgen  gewillt  ist.  Allerdings  gerade  an  dieser  Stelle  wirkt 
die  Überhebung  etwas  komiseh;  denn  in  seinem  Eifer  vergifst 
er,  dals  er  beim  Übersetzen  eines  Briefes  ist,  den  Faust  an 
einen  Freund  schreibt,  dafs  also  der  Ausfall  gegen  den  „German 
author"  hier  ein  grober  Kompositionsfehler  ist,  der  den  ganzen 
Zusammenhang  zerstört.  Doch  gleicht  er  dies  Versehen  an 
anderen  Stellen  wieder  aus. 

So  fragt  Faust  in  beiden  Werken  nach  dem  Weltschöpfer 
(S,  Kap.  22,  H,  Kap.  19).  Während  aber  Mephistopheles  in  S 
die  gewünschte  Auskunft  gibt,  will  er  in  H  nicht  antworten 
und  droht  Faust  in  Stücke  zu  reilsen,  wenn  er  seine  Meinung 
nicht  ändert.  In  demselben  Augenblicke  erscheint  Lucifer 
selbst,  tadelt  Faust  wegen  seiner  Fragen,  und  um  ihn  auf 
andere  Gedanken  zu  bringen,  will  er  ihm  „some  of  eure  hellish 
pastime"  zeigen.  In  S  besteht  keinerlei  Zusammenhang  zwischen 
Fausts  Frage  und  Lucifers  Erscheinen;  der  Teufel  warnt  ihn 
nicht,  sondern  ist  nur  gekommen,  ihn  zu  belustigen.  H  hat 
also  die  Verknüpfung  zwischen  den  Ereignissen  erst  hergestellt. 
An  einer  anderen  Stelle  störte  es  den  Engländer,  dals  S  un- 
geschickterweise zweimal,  in  Kap.  36  und  40  erzählt,  wie 
Faustus  ein  Fuder  Heu  verschlingt;  er  läfst  deshalb  das  eine 
Kapitel  aus  und  erzählt  die  Geschichte  nur  in  Kap.  35. 

Dies  alles  tritt  jedoch  zurück  vor  einer  weiteren  Änderung, 
die  nicht  so  offen  zu  Tage  liegt,  aber  darum  nicht  weniger 
bedeutsam  ist. 

Es  ist  bekannt,  mit  welchem  Abscheu  der  orthodoxe 
Protestant,  der  das  deutsche  Volksbuch  schrieb,  auf  den  gott- 
losen Zauberer  herabsah,  dessen  teuflisches  Leben  und  dem- 
entsprechendes,  greuliches  und  erschreckliches  Ende  er  schilderte. 
Immer  wieder  betont  er  dessen  sündige  Hoffart  und  frevel- 
haften Übermut  als  die  Wurzel  seines  Verderbens  und  verfehlt 
nie  hervorzuheben,  wie  Faust  vom  Anfang  der  vom  Teufel 
Genarrte  ist.  Vergleichen  wir  nun  einmal  die  in  Frage 
kommenden  Stellen  mit  den  entsprechenden  der  englischen 
Übersetzung. 

S,  Kap.  1,  S.  12  heilst  es  von  Faust:  „Daneben  hat  er 
auch  einen  thummen,  vnsinnigen  vnnd  hoffertigen  Kopf  gehabt" 
usw.  In  H  dagegen:  „Faustus  .  . .  feil  into  such  fantasies  and 
deepe  cogitations  that  he  was  marked  by  many"  usw. 
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S,  Kap.  2:  „dann  sein  Ftirwitz  Freyheit  vnd  Leichtfertigkeit 
stäche  vnnd  reitzte  ihn  also,  dals  er  usw."  —  folgt  die  Be- 
schwörung. 

In  H  lesen  wir  nur:  „. .  .  for  his  speculation  was  so  won- 
derful  that"  usw. 

S,  Kap.  5,  S.  19:  „vnnd  ist  dieser  Abfall  nichts  anderes, 
dann  sein  stoltzer  Hochmuht,  Verwegung  vnd  Vermessen- 
heit" usw. 

H,  Kap.  5,  S.  11  einfach:  „became  an  enemy  to  all  man- 
kind"  usw. 

In  demselben  Kapitel  heilst  es  in  S:  „Nach  diesem  richtet 
Faustus,  auls  grosser  seiner  Verwegung  vnd  Vermessenheit, 
dem  bösen  Geist  sein  Instrument  . .  .  auf";  in  H:  „After  a 
while,  Faustus  promised  Mephostophilis  to  write  and  make 
his  Obligation". 

S,  Kap.  7  beginnt:  „Wer  sein  Lust  setzt  auff  stoltz  vnd 
Vbermuht"  usw.  H  hat  das  Kapitel  ausgelassen;  z.  T.  sicherlich 
der  Reime  wegen;  doch  zeigt  Kap.  3,  S.  7,  Z.  18 ff.  (S,  S.  17), 
dafs  der  Engländer  sich  nicht  davor  scheut,  deutsche  Verse 
in  Prosa  zu  tibertragen. 

Nur  eine  einzige  Stelle,  S,  Kap.  14,  S.  30:  „ . . .  mein  vber- 
mtihtig  Fleisch  vnd  Blut  hat  mich  ...  in  Verdammlichkeit  ge- 
bracht", ist  in  H  geblieben,  freilich  auch  in  gemilderter  Form: 
„...  mine  hautie  minde,  proud  aspyring  stomack,')  hath 
brought  my  soule  into  perpetuall  damnation."  Man  darf  jedoch 
nicht  übersehen,  dals  es  sich  bei  dieser  letzten  Stelle  um 
Worte  handelt,  mit  denen  Faust  in  einem  Anfall  von  Ver- 
zweiflung sich  selbst  verflucht,  bei  allen  andern  aber  um 
das  Urteil  des  Autors  über  seinen  Helden.  Und  da  ist  doch 
nicht  zu  verkennen,  dafs  in  H  die  Auffassung  des  Faust- 
charakters gegenüber  S  sich  geändert  hat.  Hoffart,  Übermut 
und  alles  ähnliche  sind  verschwunden;  an  ihre  Stelle  sind  als 
Triebfedern  des  faustischen  Handelns  die  „fantasies",  die 
„deepe  cogitations"  getreten. 

H,  S.  24,  am  Schlufs  von  Kap.  14,  heilst  es:  „Had  not  I 
desired  to  know  to  much,  I  had  not  been  in  this  case!"    Am 


*)  Stomack  hatte  damals  auch  eine  übertragene  Bedeutung  =  pride, 
arrogance. 
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Sehlufs  des  15.  Kapitels  des  deutschen  Faiistbuchs  findet  sich 
von  solch  einem  Gedanken  keine  Spur;  hier  heilst  es:  „ . . .  hette 
ich  Gottselige  Gedancken  gehabt,  vnd  mich  mit  dem  Gebett  zu 
Gott  gehalten"  usw.  —  In  Padua  lälst  der  Engländer  den 
Faust  seinen  Namen  in  das  Buch  der  Universität  einschreiben, 
mit  dem  Zusatz  „the  unsatiable  speculator".  Nichts  davon 
steht  in  S. 

Fausts  Handlungsweise  ist  also  aus  der  moralischen  Sphäre 
mehr  in  die  intellektuelle  gerückt:  der  hälsliche  Charakter- 
fehler der  ftirwitzigen  und  leichtfertigen  Hoffart  ist  durch  den 
edleren  und  mit  mehr  Sympathie  behandelten  Zug  des  von 
der  Phantasie  vorwärts  getriebenen  Wissensdranges  ersetzt.  Die 
Änderungen,  die  der  Übersetzer  vorgenommen  hat,  beschränken 
sich  also  nicht  auf  Aulserlichkeiten,  wie  geographische  Zusätze 
und  ähnliches,  sondern  greifen  viel  tiefer,  der  innerste  Kern 
des  Volksbuches,  Fausts  Charakter,  ist  nicht  ganz  derselbe 
geblieben.  Eine  höhere  Auffassung  von  dem  Wesen  des  Titanen 
beginnt  sich  anzubahnen;  mit  mehr  Sympathie  und  Verständnis 
steht  der  Engländer  dem  nach  übernatürlichem  Wissen  und 
Können  dürstenden  Manne  gegenüber  als  der  Deutsche. 

Dementsprechend  gestalten  sich  noch  einige  Einzelheiten 
anders  als  in  S.  Erich  Schmidt  (Charakteristiken  I,  S.  21) 
spottet  über  Fausts  Leben  nach  der  Beschwörung,  wie  es  S 
in  Kap.  9  beschreibt,  über  das  Wochengeld  von  25  Kronen, 
„tut  das  Jahr  1300  Kronen,  das  ward  sein  Jars  Bestallung". 
Der  Engländer  hat  von  dieser  ganzen  „Jars  Bestallung"  über- 
haupt kein  Wort;  offenbar  war  sie  ihm  zu  jämmerlich.  Wo  S 
in  demselben  Kapitel  von  „täglich  gekochter  Speils"  spricht, 
hat  er  wenigstens  „such  meat  as  Faustus  wished  for" 
(Kap.  8,  S.  15),  und  aus  dem  „guten  Wein"  macht  er  „the 
best  wine".  Also  auch  auf  serlich  ist  sein  Faustus  etwas 
besser  dran  als  der  Spiessche. 

Wichtiger  als  diese  Änderung  ist  eine  andere.  Der 
Mephisto  des  deutschen  Faustbuches  ist,  soweit  man  über- 
haupt von  einer  Charakterisierung  sprechen  kann,  nicht  ein- 
heitlich gezeichnet.  In  Kap.  65  zeigt  er  seine  Natur  am  deut- 
lichsten. Hier  erscheint  er  als  der  schadenfrohe  Teufel,  der 
sein  verzweifeltes  Opfer  grausam  und  unbarmherzig  „mit 
seltzamen   spöttischen  Schertzreden   vnd  Sprichwörtern"    ver- 
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höhnt.  Ahnlich  wie  hier,  kurz  vor  Fausts  Ende,  heilst  es 
ganz  am  Anfang,  als  Faust  zur  Beschwörung  hinauswandert: 
^Da  wird  gewilslich  der  Teuffei  gelacht  haben  und  dem 
Faustus  den  Hindern  haben  sehen  lassen,  vnd  gedacht:  „Wolan, 
ich  will  dir  dein  Hertz  vnnd  Muht  erkühlen,  dich  an  das 
Affenbänklin  setzen"  usw.  Also  unflätiger  Hohn,  der  uns  an 
den  Vice  der  Moralitäten  erinnert.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesen 
beiden  Stellen  steht  Kap.  17,  S.  41,  wo  Mephistopheles  „seuff- 
zendt"  meint:  „Denn  ob  ich  schon  gegen  Gott  also  gesündigt, 
so  wolte  ich  mich  doch  widerumb  in  seinen  Gnaden  erholen." 
Diese  Stelle  hat  auch  H,  wo  die  Wehmut  des  Mephisto  sogar 
noch  deutlicher  hervorgehoben  wird:  „...  with  that  fetcht 
a  great  sigh"  usw.  (S.  32).  Aber  jede  Spur  einer  Verhöh- 
nung Fausts  durch  den  Teufel  fehlt;  die  Stelle  in  Kap.  2 
sowohl  wie  das  ganze  Kap.  65  sind  ausgelassen.  Auch  hier 
zeigt  sich  also  die  vorhin  besprochene  höhere  Wertung  der 
faustischen  Persönlichkeit  durch  den  englischen  Übersetzer. 

Wenn  wir  die  Bezeichnung  „Übersetzer"  auf  ihn  anwenden 
wollen,  so  dürfen  wir  das  Wort  überhaupt  nicht  im  modernen 
Sinne  verstehen,  sondern  mehr  im  mittelalterlichen.  Wie  die 
altfranzösischen  Epiker  vom  Schlage  Benedikts  ihren  latei- 
nischen Vorlagen  den  Geist  des  Rittertums  einflölsten,  so  stand 
auch  unser  Engländer  seinem  Original  trotz  aller  Treue  als 
freier  Geist  gegenüber.  Obgleich  noch  vieles,  allzu  vieles  un- 
verändert gelassen  ist,  bedeutet  sein  Werk  doch  —  um  das 
Resultat  der  obigen  Untersuchungen  noch  einmal  zusammen- 
zufassen —  die  erste  Stufe  der  Weiterentwickelung 
der  Faustsage,  den  ersten  Schritt  auf  dem  Wege,  der 
von  Spies  über  Marlowe  und  das  deutsche  Volks- 
schauspiel zu  Goethe  führt. 

Wer  war  nun  diese  Persönlichkeit,  die,  wie  wir  sahen, 
bereits  einen  Hauch  des  wahren  faustischen  Geistes  verspürt 
hatte?  Die  Initialen  P.  F.  Gent,  sagen  uns  nichts;  sie  können 
ebensogut  die  des  Bearbeiters  von  1592  sein,  denn  niemand 
weifs,  ob  sie  schon  in  der  verloren  gegangenen  editio  princeps 
von  1588/89  standen.  Bei  dem  Fehlen  aller  näheren  Angaben 
im  Buche  selbst,  sowie  aller  äulseren  Zeugnisse,  scheint  es 
unmöglich,  eine  bestimmte  Vermutung  über  die  Person  des 
Übersetzers  auszusprechen.    Trotzdem  will  ich  nicht  unterlassen, 
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auf  einige  Tatsachen  aufmerksam  zu  machen,  die  vielleicht 
einen  Fingerzeig  zur  Lösung  des  Rätsels  geben  könnten. 

Auf  S.  4  ff.  habe  ich  nachgewiesen,  dals  der  Verfasser  des 
englischen  Volksbuches  selbst  in  Deutschland  gewesen  sein 
muls,  und  zwar  stützt  sich  mein  Beweis  besonders  auf  die 
genauen  Schilderungen  der  Städte  Prag  und  Krakau,  sowie 
der  in  der  Nachbarschaft  der  letzteren  Stadt  gelegenen  Ort- 
lichkeiten.  Dals  der  Nachweis  einer  Anwesenheit  des  Eng- 
länders in  Deutschland  gerade  an  der  Hand  der  Beschreibungen 
dieser  entlegenen  Gegenden  geführt  werden  konnte,  ist 
mir  selbst  immer  sehr  auffallend  gewesen. 

Nun  stehen  folgende  Tatsachen  fest:  Im  Jahre  1583  reiste 
der  Astrolog  und  Alchimist  John  Dee^)  mit  seinem  Begleiter 
Edward  Kelly  auf  Veranlassung  eines  polnischen  Edelmannes, 
Albertus  Laski,  nach  dessen  Vaterlande  (Herzf.,  a.  a.  0.  S.  199  f.). 
Als  der  Pole  seine  Versprechungen  nicht  hielt,  trennten  sie 
sich  von  ihm  und  gingen  1583/84  nach  Krakau,  von  da  im 
August  1584  nach  Prag  an  den  Hof  Rudolfs  IL  Als  ihre 
alchimistischen  Experimente  milsgltickten ,  gerieten  sie  in  Not 
und  zogen  nach  Krakau  zurück,  wo  sie  vergeblich  den  König 
Stephan  Bathory  zu  gewinnen  suchten.  Dann  finden  wir  sie 
wieder  in  Prag,  von  wo  sie  jedoch  ausgewiesen  werden.  End- 
lich finden  sie  einen  Beschützer  in  der  Person  eines  böhmischen 
Grafen,  auf  dessen  Schlosse  sie  mehrere  Jahre  zubringen;  da- 
zwischen liegen  kürzere  Reisen  nach  Mitteldeutschland  (Kassel, 
Erfurt,  1586  Leipzig).  1589  kehrt  John  Dee,  der  während 
dieser  ganzen  Zeit  gute  Verbindungen  mit  seinem  Vaterlande 
gehabt  hatte,  nach  England  zurück. 

Wenn  ich  nun  auf  Grund  dieser  Angaben  die  Vermutung 
wage,  dals  die  Abfassung  des  englischen  Faustbuches  mit 
dem  langen  Aufenthalt  Dees  auf  dem  Kontinent  in  Ver- 
bindung zu  bringen  ist  und  dals  der  begabte  und  auch  mit 
der  Feder  tätige  Alchimist  es  vielleicht  selbst  verfalst  hat, 
so   erklärt  sich  —  aulser  der  auffallenden  Schnelligkeit,  mit 


1)  Über  das  abenteuerlich  bewegte  Leben  dieser  interessanten  Persön- 
lichkeit vgl.  G.  Herzfeld,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Faustsage  in  England  und 
Frankreich  (Tobler-Festschrift,  Braunschweig,  1905). 
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der  die  Faustsage  in  England  bekannt  wurdet)  —  auch  mit 
einem  Schlage  alles,  was  ich  an  charakteristischen  Eigen- 
tümlichkeiten des  englischen  Faustbuches  festgestellt  habe. 
Bei  einem  Manne,  der  wie  Dee  kreuz  und  quer  durch  Deutsch- 
land gereist  war  und  sich  jahrelang  dort  aufgehalten  hatte, 
erscheint  uns  nicht  nur  die  immerhin  erstaunliche  Kenntnis 
des  Deutschen,  sowie  die  Menge  und  Art  der  geographischen 
Zusätze  ganz  natürlich,  sondern  wenn  wir  an  seine  hohe 
geistige  Bedeutung  und  seinen  Bildungsgrad  denken  (vgl. 
Herzfeld  S.  196  f.),  verstehen  wir  auch  das  Interesse  für  deutsche 
Sagen,  Anekdoten  und  Sitten,  ferner  die  leichtere  und  an- 
schaulichere Art  zu  erzählen.  Die  starken  Abweichungen  in 
den  Kapiteln,  die  astronomische  Fragen  behandeln,  nehmen 
uns  nicht  wunder,  war  doch  John  Dee  ein  namhafter  Astronom 
(Herzfeld,  S.  196)  und  verachtete  als  solcher  den  „rüde  German 
author".  Die  auffallende  Tatsache,  dals  die  erwähnten,  im 
fernen  Osten  liegenden  Örtlichkeiten  am  treusten  beschrieben 
sind,  erklärt  sich  höchst  einfach  und  natürlich  aus  dem  mehr- 
maligen längeren  Aufenthalt  in  Prag  und  Krakau.  Und  — 
last  not  least  —  dem  genial  phantastischen  Alchimisten  und 
Geisterbeschwörer  war  die  Gestalt  des  Faustus  natürlich 
sympathischer  und  verständlicher  als  dem  orthodoxen  Ver- 
fasser des  Spies'schen  Buches. 

Die  Anfangsbuchstaben  P.  F.  können  entweder  gewählt 
sein,  um  das  Publikum  absichtlich  irre  zu  führen;  denn  die 
Herausgabe  eines  so  sensationellen  Buches  konnte  immerhin 
unangenehme  Folgen  für  den  Autor  haben,  und  so  hat  ja  auch 
der  Verfasser  des  Frankfuter  Buches  vorgezogen ,  anonym  zu 
bleiben.     Oder   sie   würden,   wie   schon   angedeutet,   als  die 


^)  Die  englischen  Komödianten,  die  nach  v.  d.  Vel de  (Einleitung 
zu  8.  Übersetzung  des  Marloweschen  Faustus,  S.  23)  das  Spies'sche  Bach 
nach  England  gebracht  haben  sollen,  kommen  nicht  mehr  in  Frage.  Herz 
(Englische  Schauspieler  und  englisches  Schauspiel  z.  Z.  Shakespeares  in 
Deutschland,  Diss.  Bonn  1901)  hat  nachgewiesen,  dafs  die  einzige  damals 
in  Deutschland  anwesende,  von  William  Kemp  geleitete  Truppe,  schon 
am  17.  Juli  1587,  also  vor  dem  Erscheinen  des  Frankfurter  Faustbuches, 
Dresden  verliefs,  um  über  Danzig  nach  England  zurückzukehren.  Die 
nächste  Truppe  aber  läfst  sich  erst  1592  in  Deutschland  nachweisen  (Herz, 
a.a.O.  S.  5  t.). 
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Initialen  des  Bearbeiters  von  1592  aufzufassen  sein.  Hin- 
sichtlich der  Datierung  erhebt  sich  insofern  eine  Schwierigkeit, 
als  Marlowes  Faust,  der  das  englische  Volksbuch  voraussetzt, 
nicht  später  als  1589  angesetzt  werden  kann.  Im  Dezember 
desselben  Jahres  aber  traf  Dee  erst  in  seinem  Hause  in  Mort- 
lake  ein.  Doch  wissen  wir  einerseits  nicht,  wann  er  wieder 
in  England  gelandet  ist  (im  Januar  1589  schon  trennte  er  sich 
von  Kelly,  um  nach  Hause  zurückzukehren).  Andererseits  war 
es  für  Dee,  der  als  politischer  Geheimagent  (Herzfeld,  S.  198; 
200)  stets  mit  England  in  Verbindung  stand,  sehr  leicht  möglich, 
das  Manuskript  der  Übersetzung  zum  Druck  dorthin  zu 
schicken.  Die  Datierungsfrage  bildet  also  auch  kein  Hindernis 
für  die  von  mir  ausgesprochene  Vermutung. 

Wenn  auch  zugegeben  werden  soll,  dals  ein  strikter  Beweis 
schwerlich  je  zu  führen  sein  wird,  so  sind  doch  meines  Er- 
achtens  die  inneren  und  äulseren  Gründe,  die  für  John  Dees 
Autorschaft,  zum  mindesten  für  einen  Zusammenhang  zwischen 
der  Abfassung  der  Übersetzung  und  seinem  Aufenthalt  auf 
dem  Kontinent  1583 — 89,  angeführt  werden  können,  zu  schwer- 
wiegend, als  dafs  sich  eine  derartige  Annahme  ohne  weiteres 
von  der  Hand  weisen  Heise. 


Zweiter  Teil. 

Marlowes  Tragödie  und  ihre  Ouelle, 


Der  Wert  des  oben  erwähnten  vortreflPiichen  Aufsatzes  von 
Münch  „die  innere  Stellung  Marlowes  zum  Volksbuch  vom 
Doktor  Faust"  wird,  wie  ich  bereits  bemerkte,  leider  dadurch 
beeinträchtigt,  dals  der  Verfasser  das  englische  Fautstbuch 
gänzlich  unberücksichtigt  liels,  weil  er  es  für  eine  ziemlich 
wortgetreue  Übersetzung  des  Spies'schen  hielt.  Nun  sind  aber 
die  Veränderungen,  die  der  englische  Bearbeiter  vorgenommen 
hat,  weit  bedeutender  und  tiefgreifender  als  Münch  glaubte, 
und  seine  Folgerungen  beruhen  daher  auf  falschen  Voraus- 
setzungen. An  sich  ist  jedoch  der  Weg,  den  er  einschlägt,  der 
einzig  richtige.  Für  die  Würdigung  des  Dramas  ist  es  von 
höchster  Wichtigkeit,  Marlowes  Verhältnis  zur  Quelle  bis  ins 
einzelne  zu  prüfen.  Nur  so  kann  man  genau  die  eigenartigen 
Sckwierigkeiten  beurteilen,  die  der  spröde  Stoff  dem  Dichter 
entgegensetzte  und  seinem  beständigen,  bald  erfolgreichen, 
bald  erfolglosen  Ringen  mit  diesen  Schwierigkeiten  gerecht 
werden.  —  Ein  solcher  genauer  Vergleich  dessen,  was  Marlowe 
vorfand,  mit  dem,  was  er  daraus  machte,  fehlt  nun  bis  jetzt. 
Die  bisher  von  Delius,  E.  Schmid,  Logeman  angestellten  Ver- 
gleichungen  beschränken  sich  stets  auf  einzelne  Stellen  und 
haben  ohne  Ausnahme  den  Zweck,  zu  beweisen,  dafs  Marlowe 
das  englische  Faustbuch  als  Quelle  benutzt  hat.  Die  vor- 
liegende Untersuchung  dagegen  will  lediglich  den  Einfiuls  des 
Volksbuches  auf  Komposition  und  Charakterzeichnung  des 
Dramas  klarlegen.  Münch,  der  einzige,  der  diese  Fragen  ein- 
gehend bespricht,  bedauert,  dafs  der  Charakter  seines  Aufsatzes 

Stadien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLIII,  2 
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ihm  nicht  die  Mitteilung  des  Details  gestattet.  Bei  der  Prüfung 
des  Verhältnisses  zwischen  dem  Drama  und  dem  Volksbuch 
(in  der  englischen  Fassung)  bin  ich  z.  T.  zu  anderen  Ergeb- 
nissen gelangt  als  er  und  will  deshalb,  zumal  die  Beziehungen 
zwischen  den  beiden  Werken  an  vielen  Stellen  durchaus  nicht 
offen  zu  Tage  liegen,  im  folgenden  Teil  meiner  Arbeit  zunächst 
ein  möglichst  festes  Fundament  für  die  weiteren  Erörterungen 
herzustellen  versuchen. 

Von  dieser  Grundlage  aus  werde  ich  zu  Mtinchs  Aus- 
führungen und  aufserdem  zu  de  Vries'  und  Schröders  Unter- 
suchungen über  Text  und  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Dramas 
Stellung  nehmen.  Etwa  von  mir  angeführte  wörtliche  Über- 
einstimmungen werden  sich  im  grofsen  ganzen  auf  solche 
beschränken,  die  bisher  noch  nicht  veröffentlicht,  zum  Beweise 
der  Abhängigkeit  einer  Stelle  des  Dramas  von  einer  ent- 
sprechenden im  Volksbuch,  oder  zur  besseren  Veranschaulichung 
des  inneren  Verhältnisses  zwischen  Tragödie  und  Prosaerzählung, 
aber  notwendig  sind. 


A.  Vergleich  der  Tragödie  mit  dem  Faustbuch. 

Chorus  Z.  1—28. 

Nach  den  einleitenden  Blankversen  1 — 10  und  nach  den 
im  Anschluis  an  H,  Kap.  1  gegebenen  kurzen  Mitteilungen 
über  Fausts  Herkunft  und  Universitätslaufbahn  nimmt  die 
Dichtung  höheren  Schwung  in  einem  schönen  Vergleich  des 
himmelanstrebenden  Faust  mit  Ikarus  (21  f.).  Sicherlich  ist 
Marlowe  hierzu  durch  die  erwähnte  Stelle  am  Anfang  von 
Kap.  2  veranlalst:  ,,taking  to  him  the  wings  .  .  .  thought  to  flie 
ouer  the  whole  world".  So  mögen  denn  auch  die  an  der- 
selben Steile  stehenden  Worte  „the  which  exercise  hee 
followed  day  and  night,  all  Faustus  minde  was  set  to  study 
the  artes  of  Negromancie  and  Conjuration"  Einfluls  geübt 
haben  auf  die  Fassung  der  Gedanken  in  23  „for  falling 
into  diuelish  exercise"  und  25  „he  surfets  upon  cursed 
Negromancie".  Im  ganzen  sind  die  in  der  Quelle  vor- 
gefundenen Tatsachen  und  Gedanken  in  freier  und  würdiger 
Weise  verwandt. 


Szene  I,  Z.  29—194. 
Z.  29 — 90  (der  Eingangsmonolog). 

Wenn  wir  in  der  Quelle  suchen,  was  dem  Dichter  etwa 
den  Gedanken  seines  so  berühmt  gewordenen  Monologs  hätte 
eingeben  können,  so  finden  wir  nur  die  kurze  Bemerkung,  dals 
Faust  nach  seinem  Triumph  über  die  bedeutendsten  Vertreter 
der  Wissenschaft  „into  fantasies  and  deep  cogitations"  fiel. 
Von  dem  Inhalt  dieser  Gedanken  erfahren  wir  nichts;  doch 
sind  einige  weitere  in  Kap.  1  mitgeteilte  Tatsachen  von  Be- 
deutung für  die  Gestaltung  des  Monologs  gewesen. 

So  zeigt  die  „Fakultätenschau"  deutliche  Spuren  der 
Abhängigkeit  von  H;  hier  wird  erzählt,  wie  Faust  das  Studium 
der  Theologie  aufgibt,  Astrologe,  Mathematiker,  endlich  Arzt 
wird.  In  dieser  Stelle  (H,  Kap.  1,  S.  3)  und  nicht,  wie  Schröder 
meint,  bei  Mullinger,  Huber,  Erasmus  haben  wir  demnach  den 
Keim  zu  der  Fakultätenschau  zu  suchen,  zu  deren  weiterer 
Ausgestaltung  dann  selbstverständlich  Mario wes  Universitäts- 
studien beigetragen  haben.  Die  Prüfung  der  medizinischen 
Wissenschaft  zeigt  sogar  einige  Ähnlichkeit  im  Wortlaut  mit 
H;  auf  H,  S.  3  „and  did  great  eures"  beruhen  die  Verse 
46-50. 

Die  Ähnlichkeiten  im  Einzelnen  beschränken  sich  auf  eine 
Stelle,  V.  78,  der  vielleicht  auf  H,  S.  2  unten  „using  figures, 
characters,  conjurations  .  .  .  with  many  other  ceremonies 
belonging  to  those  infernal  arts"  zurückgeht.  Vgl.  auch  S.  3 
„in  using  his  Vocabula,  Figures,  Characters"  usw. 

Wagner,  der  nach  dem  Monolog  auftritt,  wird  in  der 
Quelle  erst  Kap.  8,  S.  14  „Faustus  kept  a  boy  with  him"  usw. 
erwähnt.  Da  jedoch  die  Zeit,  wo  Faust  ihn  in  sein  Haus 
genommen  hat,  nicht  angegeben  wird,  befindet  sich  Mario we 
nicht  in  Widerspruch  mit  H. 

Zum  erstenmal  erscheinen  hierauf  die  den  englischen 
Moralitäten  entnommenen  Engel.  Man  kann  nicht  —  wie 
Bruinier  wilU)  —  behaupten,  dafs  wir  es  bei  diesem  ersten 
Auftreten  nur  um  eine  gänzlich  äufserliche  Einfügung  in  den 
Gang  der  Handlung  zu  tun  haben,  sondern  der  Augenblick  der 

0  UntersuchuDgen  zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Volksschauspiels 
vom  Dr.  Faust  (Ztsclir.  f.  dtsche.  Phil.  XXIX,  S.  345  ff.). 
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ersten  Warnung  durch  den  guten  und  ihrer  Entkräftung  durch 
den  bösen  Engel  ist  nicht  ungeschickt  gewählt.  Wie  der 
Chorus  zeigte,  hat  Marlowes  Faustus  freilich  längst  die  ver- 
botene Frucht  der  Zauberbücher  gekostet,  aber  die  Tat  soll 
jetzt  erst  dem  Lesen  folgen;  jetzt  erst  läfst  Faust  die  Freunde 
rufen,  damit  sie  ihn  im  Gebrauch  der  Bücher  unterweisen. 
Also  ein  für  das  Drama  hochbedeutsamer  Entschluls,  vor 
dessen  Ausführung  sich  wohl  die  warnende  Stimme  erheben 
kann.  Dals  sie  gänzlich  wirkungslos  bleibt,  gegenüber  dem 
lockenden  Bilde,  das  der  böse  Engel  der  Phantasie  Fausts 
zeigt,  ist  psychologisch  doch  durchaus  zu  rechtfertigen. 

Zu  malslosen  Wünschen  wird  Fausts  Herz  jetzt  durch  die 
Worte  des  bösen  Engels  getrieben;  Marlowes  zügellose  Phantasie 
erkennen  wir  in  den  Versen  105 — 124.  Gerade  an  der  ent- 
sprechenden Stelle  in  H  stehen  nun  die  Worte,  die  die  kühnsten 
und  schwungvollsten  des  Volksbuches  sind,  die  von  den  Adlers- 
schwingen, deren  Einwirkung  wir  schon  einmal  (Z.  21)  be- 
gegneten. Auch  Z.  112—14  will  Faust  Geheimnisse  enträtseln 
(vgl.  „to  know  the  secrets  of  heauen  and  earth"),  wenn  sie 
auch  —  wie  Faustus  Wünsche  bei  M  überhaupt  —  konkreterer, 
sinnlicherer  Art  sind  als  in  H.  Die  Vermutung  läfst  sich  also 
wohl  nicht  von  der  Hand  weisen,  dafs  von  der  Stelle  in  H 
die  Anregung  zu  diesem  Monolog  ausgegangen  ist. 

Z.  125  ff.,  das  Auftreten  Valdes'  und  Cornelius',  entspricht 
sachlich  H,  Kap.  1,  S.  2,  30  ff.;  das  Gespräch  Fausts  mit  seinen 
Lehrern  ist  fast  ganz  von  M  erfunden. 

Z.  129  entspricht  der  Überschrift  des  zweiten  Kapitels 
„How  Dr.  F.  began  to  practise  his  diuelish  art". 

Nicht  nur  die  Worte  der  beiden  Magier  haben  Faust  ver- 
führt, sondern  auch  seine  „own  fantasie"  (Z.  130).  So  lesen 
wir  in  H:  „he  feil  into  such  fantasies". . .,  und  diese  sind 
der  erste  Schritt  auf  der  absteigenden  Bahn. 

Z.  179,  193  —  94  äufsert  Faust  den  brennenden  Wunsch, 
schon  in  der  nächsten  Nacht  das  Gelernte  in  die  Tat  um- 
zusetzen. So  berichtet  H  „...that  in  all  haste  he  put  in 
practice  . . ."  (vgl.  Z.  181  „then  haste  thee"  usw.). 

Fassen  wir  zusammen,  so  ergibt  sich  folgendes  Resultat 
unseres  Vergleichs.  Im  ganzen  hält  sich  M  in  dieser  Szene 
genau  an  die  Tatsachen,   die  H  berichtet.  .Wie  steht  es  nun 
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^m  mit  der  poetischen  Ausgestaltung  im  einzelnen?  Schon  aus 
^K  dieser  einen  Szene  ergibt  sich  eine  Tatsache,  die  für  die 
^H  Stellung  Marlowes  zu  seiner  Quelle  charakteristisch  ist.  In 
^^  H  hören  wir  —  in  kurzen  Bemerkungen  —  von  Fausts  Seelen- 
leben. Keine  von  diesen  Stellen  hat  der  Dichter  unberück- 
sichtigt gelassen.  Im  Volksbuch  fällt  Faust  in  „fantasies  and 
deep  cogitations";  so  auch  im  Drama,  aber  der  Dichter  ver- 
leiht diesen  Gedanken  Ausdruck  in  dem  grolsen  Monolog.  In 
H  ist  Faust  von  einer  Wissenschaft  nicht  befriedigt  und  geht 
zu  einer  anderen  über;  was  hier  schwach  angedeutet  ist,  führt 
bei  M  zu  der  grolsen  Abrechnung  mit  allem  menschlichem 
Wissen.  In  der  Historie  wird  erzählt,  dals  Faust  Adlers- 
schwingen an  sich  nimmt;  bei  M  merken  wir  an  des  Titanen 
eigenen  Worten,  wie  seine  Phantasie  den  Flug  des  Adlers 
nimmt.  Dals  dies  gerade  bei  der  Schilderung  von  Fausts 
Seelenstimmungen  nicht  Zufall  ist,  beweist  der  weitere  Verlauf 
des  Stückes  —  auch  negativ. 

Szene  II,  Z.  195  —  239. 

Eine  dieser  Szene  entsprechende  Tatsache  ist  in  der  Quelle 
nicht  vorhanden.  Doch  entspricht  wenigstens  das  Milieu  dem 
des  Faustbuchs;  auch  dort  weht  die  „aura  academica",  und 
Studenten  sind  des  Doktors  vertrauteste  Freunde,  in  deren 
Gesellschaft  er  fast  beständig  zu  finden  ist  (vgl.  Z.  234  „Were 
he  a  stranger  and  not  alied  to  me,  yet  should  I  grieue  for 
him)". 

In  Z.  199  —  230  gibt  Wagner  eine  kurze  Selbstcharakte- 
ristik. Die  Auffassung  seiner  Persönlichkeit  durch  Marlowe 
entspricht  der  der  Quelle.  Vgl.  S.  14  „Faustus  kept  a  boy 
with  him  (Z.  179  „here  comes  bis  boy")  that  was  his  scholler 
(vgl.  Z.  216 — 17),  an  unhappy  wag,  called  Christopher  Wagner". 
S.  116  „He  had  a  pretie  stripling  to  his  servant  the  whiche 
had  studied  also  . . .,  this  youth  . . .  was  hated  as  well  for  his 
owne  knaueries  as  also  for  his  masters". 

Szene  III,  Z.  240— 355. 
In    anderer  Weise    als    die    erste    lälst    uns    diese,    die 
Beschwörungsszene,    einen     Blick    in    des    Dichters    Werk- 
statt tun. 
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über  den  Anfang  ist  wenig  zu  sagen.  Schauplatz,  Zeit, 
nähere  Umstände  der  Beschwörung  sind  geblieben,  ebenso 
Mephistos  Wiedererscheinen  als  „gray  frier"  wie  seine  Frage 
Z.  275  (H,  S.  5  „asking  what  was  his  request").  Wörtliche 
Übereinstimmungen  sind  selten.  Straffere  Konzentration  hat 
M  dadurch  erzielt,  dafs  er  die  zweite  Unterredung  gleich  an 
die  Beschwörung  anschliefst.  Z.  276 — 355  enthalten  demnach 
eine  freie  Wiedergabe  des  dritten  Kapitels  der  Quelle. 

Z.  276 — 77  beruhen  auf  dem  ersten  Artikel  des  Kontraktes 
auf  S.  6,  Mephistos  Antwort  auf  S.  6,  Z.  20  flF.  „Hereupon  the 
spirit  answered  that  he  had  no  such  power  of  himselfe  . . ." 
„for  it  is  not  in  my  power  . .  .  without  his  leaue". 

Nun  (nach  274)  sieht  sich  Faust  zum  erstenmal  der  Ge- 
wilsheit  gegenüber,  des  Teufels  Eigentum  zu  werden,  wenn 
er  bei  seinem  Vorhaben  bleibt,  und  in  beiden  Werken  wird  die 
Wirkung  dieser  Gewilsheit  beschrieben.  Schon  unmittelbar 
vor  des  Teufels  Erscheinen  tun  wir  einmal  einen  Blick  in 
Fausts  Seele,  Z.  253  schüttelt  er  die  ihn  beschleichende 
Furcht  ab  (Then  fear  not  Faustus,  but  be  resolute).  Ebenso 
in  H,  S.  4  „stood  stoutly  in  his  circle",  S.  5  „he  feared  it 
not". 

Während  der  Faust  der  Historie  also  hier  dem  Mario weschen 
nicht  an  Mut  nachsteht,  ändert  sich  alles,  als  er  der  Verdammnis 
entgegenblickt.  „I  wil  haue  my  request,  and  yet  I  wil  not 
be  damned",  erklärt  er  unsicher.  „This  word  damnation  terri- 
fies  not  him!"  lälst  ihn  M  ausrufen.  Also  ein  bewulster 
Gegensatz  zu  der  Charakterzeichnung  in  der  Quelle,  aus  dem 
wir  fast  die  Entrüstung  des  Dichters  heraushören  über  die 
Darstellung  in  H.  Nirgends  im  ganzen  Stück  —  ausgenommen 
vielleicht  noch  Z.  473  —  finden  wir  ihn  in  so  scharfem,  ab- 
sichtlichem Gegensatz  zu  H  wie  an  dieser  Stelle.  Hier  fühlte 
er  —  was  er  sonst  zu  wenig  empfand  —  den  Widerspruch 
zwischen  den  Adlersfittichen  des  zweiten  und  der  Giganten- 
hybris  des  fünften  Kapitels  einerseits  und  den  zögernden 
Zweifeln  des  dritten  und  anderer  Kapitel  andererseits  als 
undramatiscb,  als  einen  Abfall  Fausts  von  sich  selbst. 

Die  jetzt  folgende  Frage  nach  der  Natur  Lucifers  (Z.  303) 
entspricht  der  Quelle;  zu  Mephistos  Antwort  vgl.  aufser  der 
entsprechenden  in  Kap.  3  auch  Kap.  10  (S.  18)  und  den  ersten 
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Absatz  von  Kap.  13.  Die  letztere  Stelle  hat  wohl  die  meiste 
Ähnlichkeit  mit  Z.  303—9. 

Wie  in  Z.  310 — 16  gibt  auch  in  H,  Kap.  3  Mephisto  einen 
kurzen  Bericht  über  sich  und  die  andern  Teufel,  doch  ist  M 
einerseits  abgewichen,  andererseits  hat  er  den  Bericht  durch 
Fragen,  die  er  Faust  in  den  Mund  legt,  in  Dialogform  gebracht. 

Es  folgen  nun  die  Verse,  in  denen  Mephisto  seinen  Cha- 
rakter enthüllt,  die  von  den  Engländern  vielbewunderte  „awful 
melancholy".  Erscheint  uns  diese,  wie  Mtinch  S.  132  meint, 
nicht  awful,  sondern  eher  jämmerlich,  so  müssen  wir  doch 
bedenken,  dafs  man  nicht  immer  so  dachte.  Wenn  es  viel- 
leicht auch  nicht  am  Platze  ist,  hier  auf  den  ungeheuren 
literarischen  Erfolg  hinzuweisen,  den  im  empfindsamen  acht- 
zehnten Jahrhundert  Klopstock  mit  seinem  Abbadona  hatte, 
so  will  ich  doch  wenigstens  an  die  Tatsache  erinnern,  dafs 
der  im  deutschen  Volksbuch  S.  41  ausgesprochene,  eine  ähnliche 
Stimmung  des  Mephisto  zeichnende  Gedanke  in  alle  deutschen 
Volksschauspiele  übergegangen  ist,i)  also  sichtlich  tiefen  Ein- 
druck gemacht  hat.  Diesem  Eindruck  folgte  der  englische 
Bearbeiter,  indem  er  die  Melancholie  Mephistos  deutlicher 
hervorhob,  und  von  ihm  ist  wieder  M  abhängig,  der  die 
„aw^ful  melancholy"  seines  Teufels,  rein  und  nicht  wie  in  S 
durch  andere  Stimmungen  beeinträchtigt,  2)  in  der  Quelle  vor- 
fand. — 

Mit  Z.  331  beginnen  von  neuem  die  Übereinstimmungen 
zwischen  H  und  M.  Faust  kommt  auf  den  —  ersten  —  Kontrakt 
zurück,  dessen  einen  Artikel  er  schon  276 — 77  erwähnt  hatte. 
In  H  bilden  die  Bedingungen  des  Kontrakts  den  Beginn  der 
—  zweiten  —  Unterredung;  im  Schauspiel  beginnt  Faust 
gleichfalls  mit  einem  Befehl  (Z.  276  =  Art.  I);  doch  hat  der 
Dichter  den  übrigen  kontraktlichen  Forderungen  das  Gespräch 
über  Lucifer  vorausgeschickt,  das  in  der  Quelle  auf  sie  folgt. 
Ungezwungen  wird  das,  was  in  H  mit  feierlicher  Steifheit  am 
Anfang  des  Kapitels  steht,  in  die  Unterredung  Fausts  mit 
seinem  Diener  verflochten. 


0  Vgl.  B ruinier,  Faust  vor  Goethe  I,  S.  88. 

')  Vgl.  S.  12  meiner  Untersuchung.  Der  von  Conrad  erhobene  Vor- 
wurf, Mephisto  zeige  diesen  Charakter  nur  in  einer  einzigen  Szene,  ist 
durchaus  berechtigt. 
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Z.  332  ist  eine  Vorausnahme  von  H,  S.  11  „that  at  tbe 
end  of  24  yeares"  usw. 

Während  Z.  333  von  M  hinzugefügt  ist,  entspricht  Z.  334 
dem  article  I  des  Kontrakts  S.  6,  335  dem  zweiten,  336  dem 
dritten ;  338  ist  eine  Wiederholung  des  ersten. 

Wie  in  H  nach  der  Beschwörung  (S.  5),  bestellt  Faust 
auch  im  Drama  den  Teufel  auf  Mitternacht  zu  einer  zweiten 
Zusammenkunft  (Z.  339—41). 

Dem  Monolog  Fausts  Z.  343—55  entspricht  keine  Stelle 
in  Kap.  3.  Doch  können  wir  einige  Zeilen  aus  dem  zweiten 
Kapitel  (S.  5)  zum  Vergleich  heranziehen;  hier  erklärt  Faust 
stolz:  „The  head  that  is  my  servant  is  aboue  all  upon  earth", 
und  „stouter  than  Pope  or  Emperor  (vgl.  351  f.  „The  Emprour 
shal  not  liue  but  by  my  leaue"  und  345  „By  him  Ile  be 
great  Emprour  of  the  world"). 

So  sehen  wir  aus  dem  Vergleich  dieser  Szene  mit  dem 
entsprechenden  Abschnitt  der  Quelle,  dafs  M  eine  Reihe  von 
Änderungen  vorgenommen  hat,  die  in  anderer  Hinsicht  als  die 
in  Szene  I  bezeichnend  sind  für  die  Art,  wie  er  die  in  H  vor- 
gefundenen Züge  zu  verwerten  und  den  Stoff  zu  meistern 
suchte.  Es  ist  Kleinarbeit,  dies  Zusammenfügen  der  einzelnen 
Bausteine  zu  einem  Ganzen,  und  mag  dem  ungestümen  Geiste 
Marlowes  ebenso  schwer  gefallen  sein  wie  etwa  Schiller  die 
Komposition  der  ersten  Szene  im  Teil.  Als  dankbarere  Auf- 
gabe sah  der  Dichter  sicherlich  die  Herausarbeitung  und  Um- 
formung der  Charaktere  an,  bei  der  der  zaghaft  zögernde 
Faust  der  Historie  etwas  von  Marlowes  eigenem  kühnen  Trotz 
erhielt  und  dessen  Wirkung  noch  gesteigert  wurde  durch  die 
stärker  als  in  H  hervortretende  wehmütige  Resignation  des 
Mephistopheles. 

Auf  die  komische  Szene  IV,  Z.  356  —  440  brauche  ich 
nicht  näher  einzugehen.  Vorbereitet  war  die  Art,  wie  Wagner 
sich  hier  gibt,  schon  in  der  Quelle,  S.  14  „to  whome  this  sporte 
and  life  that  hee  saw  his  master  followed,  seemed  pleasant", 
und  S.  116  „This  youth  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
his  knaueries  and  sorceries". 
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Szene  V,  Z.  441—618. 

In  Betrachtungen  versunken,  war  Faust  bei  Mephistos 
Verseh winden  am  Schluls  der  dritten  Szene  (Z.  353  ff.)  zurück- 
geblieben. Wie  wir  ihn  am  Anfang  der  fünften  in  seinem 
Studierzimmer  wiederfinden,  sind  seine  Gedanken  in  eine  andere 
Bahn  gelenkt.  Der  trotzige  Stolz  ist  jetzt,  wo  die  Erregung 
der  Beschwörungsszene  verschwunden  ist,  denselben  quälenden 
Zweifeln  gewichen,  die  den  Faust  des  Volksbuches  sofort  be- 
zwangen. So  finden  wir  jetzt  dieselbe  Stimmung  wie  in  H, 
Kap.  3,  S.  7,  wo  uns  erzählt  wird,  wie  Mephisto  verschwindet, 
„leauing  Faustus  in  his  study  where  he  sat  pondering  with 
himself  how  he  might  obtain  his  request  of  the  diuel  without 
loss  of  his  soule:  yet  fully  he  was  resolved  in  himself,  rather 
than  to  want  his  pleasure  to  do  whatsoeuer  the  Spirit  and 
his  Lord  should  condition  upon". 

Die  Gedanken  des  Monologs  Z.  441  ff.  zeigen  eine  gewisse 
Ähnlichkeit  mit  der  angeführten  Stelle.  Hier  wie  dort  ist 
Faust  im  Zweifel,  ob  er  nicht  vielleicht  doch  seine  Seele 
retten  kann;  hier  wie  dort  ist  seine  Begierde  das  Mafsgebende 
für  seinen  Entschluls  (vgl.  V.  451).  Und  doch  ist  ein  Unter- 
schied zwischen  den  Gedanken  Fausts  in  H  und  bei  M. 
Während  er  in  H  hofft,  seine  Seele  zu  retten  und  doch  seine 
Begierde  zu  befriedigen,  sieht  sich  Marlowes  Faust  einem 
schroffen  Entweder  —  Oder  gegenüber.  Trotzdem  ist  sein 
Entschluls  gefalst. 

So  ist  denn  das  Ende  seiner  Zweifel  ein  ungeduldiges 
Sehnen  nach  der  Ankunft  des  Geistes  (Z.  468).  H  erzählt, 
dals  er  „neuer  moued  out  of  the  place  where  the  spirit  left 
him,  such  was  his  feruent  loue  to  the  diuel"  (S.  8). 

Z.  471 — 73  entsprechen  S.  8,  Z.  4 — 8.  Im  Gegensatz  zu 
H  „Dr.  Faustus  gaue  him  this  answere,  though  faintly  for  his 
soules  sake",  gibt  Marlowes  Faust  die  gewünschte  Antwort 
kurz  und  entschlossen. 

Jetzt  folgen  in  H  die  Artikel  des  Kontrakts.  Z.  475—77 
entsprechen  der  zweiten  Bedingung  Mephistos,  S.  9  „For  con- 
firmation  of  the  same  he  should  make  to  him  a  writing  in 
his  own  blood". 
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Das  folgende  Gespräch  V.  478— 500  ist  nicht  der  Quelle 
entnommen;  nur  die  Tatsache,  dafs  Faust  „stabs  his  arm" 
(493)  entspricht  S.  10,  Z.  30. 

Z.  501—12  sind  durch  die  Überschrift  von  Kap.  6  ver- 
anlafst:  „How  Doctor  Faustus  set  his  blood  in  a  saucer  on 
warme  ashes  and  writ  as  followeth".  Hier  sehen  wir  wieder, 
wie  gut  M  mitunter  verstanden  hat,  von  Winken  Gebrauch  zu 
machen,  die  ihm  die  Quelle  gab:  aus  einer  trockenen  Über- 
schrift ist  eine  poetisch  wirksame  Szene  geworden. 

Dasselbe  gilt  von  Z.  516 — 21,  die  auf  das  „homo  fuge" 
S.  10  zurückgehen.  Während  Faust  in  H  die  Warnung  gänz- 
lich unbeachtet  lälst,  erkennen  wir  bei  M  die  Bedeutsamkeit 
des  Augenblicks  an  dem  Eindruck,  den  die  Blutschrift  auf 
ihn  macht. 

In  H  folgt  jetzt  in  Kap.  6  Fausts  Kontraktbrief,  in  Kap.  7 
belustigt  Mephisto,  unsichtbar  bleibend,  den  Faust  durch 
höllische  Erscheinungen  und  kommt  dann  zurück,  um  das 
Schreiben  zu  holen.  Im  Drama  ist  der  Zusammenhang  ver- 
bessert. Als  Mephisto  merkt,  wie  Faust  durch  das  „homo 
fuge"  beunruhigt  wird,  will  er  ihn  auf  andere  Gedanken 
bringen  „by  fetching  him  somewhat  to  delight  his  minde" 
(522)  und  verschwindet,  kommt  aber  sogleich  zurück,  begleitet 
von  den  Teufeln,  die  Fausts  Herz  erfreuen  sollen.  Die  Geister- 
erscheinungen (H,  S.  12;  M,  Z.  522f.)  haben  in  H  denselben 
Zweck  wie  im  Drama,  nämlich  Faust  über  das  Schreckliche 
seiner  Lage  hinwegzutäuschen.  Doch  sind  sie  in  H  niedriger 
Art,  Tierkämpfe  u.  ä.,  endlich  wird  dem  Faust  ein  Sack  mit 
Gold  und  einer  mit  Silber  zu  Ftifsen  gelegt.  Bei  Marlowe  ist 
es  nicht  der  schnöde  Mammon,  der  auf  Fausts  Seele  wirken 
soll,  sondern  Höheres:  Kronen  und  reiche  (Königs-)Gewänder. 
So  erhalten  die  rohen  Belustigungen  des  Faustbuchs  im  Drama 
eine  symbolische  Bedeutung  für  den  Helden.  „By  him  He  be 
great  Emprour  of  the  world"  hatte  er  schon  vorher  ausgerufen. 
Wenn  er  jetzt  auch  zuerst  geblendet  fragt:  „Speake,  Mepho- 
stophilis,  what  meanes  this  shewe?"  so  bricht  doch  gleich  sein 
Wille  zur  Macht  umso  stärker  wieder  hervor,  als  ihm  der 
Teufel  die  Versicherung  gibt,  dafs  er  Herr  über  die  Geister 
sein  soll  (526 ff.).  Also  eine  psychologische  Vertiefung,  die 
Marlowes  wohl  würdig  ist. 
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Im  Drama  liest  Faust  nnn  sein  Schreiben  vor  (Z.  535 — 550), 
das  in  H  im  vorhergehenden  Kapitel  enthalten  war.  Die 
Artikel  des  Kontrakts  sind  bekanntlich  eine  nahezu  wörtliche 
Wiedergabe  des  Vertrages  in  H,  Kap.  4.  Mario wes  einzige 
Änderung  besteht  darin,  dals  er  diese  Artikel  mit  dem  von 
Faust  mit  seinem  Blute  geschriebenen  Kontrakt  (H,  Kap.  6) 
zu  einem  Ganzen  vereinigt.  Aus  diesem  in  Kap.  6  enthaltenen 
Schreiben  sind  ebenfalls  mehrere  Gedanken  entnommen  und  in 
ziemlich  wörtlicher  Wiedergabe  an  die  Kontraktsbestimmungen 
angeschlossen. 

Nachdem  Faust  dem  Teufel  sein  Schreiben  ausgehändigt 
hat,  folgt  in  H,  Kap.  8,  ein  Bericht  über  Fausts  tägliches 
Leben,  in  9  sein  Wunsch,  sich  zu  verheiraten,  und  dessen 
Folgen,  in  10  erzählt  ihm  der  Teufel  von  Lucifer,  in  11  von 
der  Hölle.  Dies  ist  der  Punkt,  wo  M  wieder  einsetzt,  mit 
einer  Frage  Fausts  nach  der  Hölle  Z.  555.  Vgl.  H,  S.  19 
„What  is  hell?  In  what  place  Stands  it?"  Mephistos  Ant- 
wort ist  vom  Dichter  erfunden;  nur  Z.  560  beruht  auf  H, 
S.  20  „We  know  that  hell  has  neither  bottome  nor  end." 

Hierauf  zweifelt  Faust  an  der  Existenz  der  Hölle  (566 — 74). 
Auch  diesen  Gedanken  fand  M  schon  in  der  Quelle  vor: 
Kap.  9  „Dr.  Faustus  beleeued  not  there  was  a  God,  hell,  or 
diuel."  In  beiden  Werken  folgt  auf  diese  Zweifel  Fausts 
Wunsch,  sich  zu  verheiraten.  M  hat  also,  wie  wir  sehen,  die 
Reihenfolge  der  Kap.  11  und  9  geändert,  Kap.  8  und  10  aber 
ausgelassen,  weil  das  erstere  nicht  zur  Aufführung  geeignet 
wari)  und  der  Inhalt  des  letzteren  schon  Z.  304  ff.  behandelt  war. 

Interessant  ist  die  Verschiedenheit  der  Folgen,  die  der 
Wunsch,  eine  Frau  zu  nehmen,  in  den  beiden  Werken  für  Faust 
hat.  Während  H  die  Sache  mit  grimmigem  Ernst  behandelt 
und  Faust  hier  seinen  schrecklichen  Wunsch  fast  mit  dem 
Tode  büfsen  mufs,  ist  Marlowe  sich  der  unbeabsichtigten 
Lächerlichkeit  dieser  Szene  bewufst  geworden.  Im  Drama 
bringt  der  Teufel  den  heiratslustigen  Doktor  durch  einen 
Scherz  von  seinem  Vorhaben  ab,  indem  er  ihm  „a  diuel  drest 
like  a  woman"  zeigt,  durch  dessen  Häfslichkeit  Faust  bewogen 
wird,  seine  Absicht   zu  ändern.     Grund  zu  dieser  Änderung 

')  Doch  benutzte  er,  wie  wir  sahen,  die  Anregungen,  die  ihm  dies 
Kapitel  hinsichtlich  der  Persönlichkeit  Wagners  gab. 
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gab  dem  Dichter  wahrscheinlich  folgender  Zug,  den  er  in  der 
Quelle  vorfand.  Als  Faust  halbtot  in  der  Halle  liegt  und 
weder  Hand  noch  Fufs  rUhren  kann  (S.  17),  erscheint  ihm 
„an  ougly  diuell,  so  feareful  and  monstrous  to  beholde,  that 
Faustus  durst  not  looke  on  him."  Wie  wir  aus  der  ent- 
sprechenden Stelle  des  deutschen  Faustbuchs  (S.  26,  Z.  31) 
sehen,  ist  dies  kein  Teufel  in  weiblicher  Verkleidung,  sondern 
der  Fürst  der  Hölle  selbst,  der  gekommen  ist,  um  Faust  zu 
warnen.  In  H  fragt  er  gleich  nach  seinem  Erscheinen  Faust: 
„How  likest  thou  thy  wedding?"  Diese  —  in  S  fehlende  — 
Frage  wird  Marlowe  den  Gedanken  an  diese  Änderung  ein- 
gegeben haben,  denn  im  Drama  folgt  sie,  H  entsprechend,  un- 
mittelbar auf  die  Erscheinung  des  häfslichen  „devil  drest  like 
a  woman"  (Z.  587). 

Mephistos  Worte  591—97  entsprechen  der  Quelle  (S.  17, 
Z.  23  ff.).  Damit  aber  Faust  sich  die  Heiratsgedanken  gänzlich 
aus  dem  Kopfe  schlage,  überreicht  der  Geist  ihm  ein  Zauber- 
buch, und  zwar  im  unmittelbaren  Anschluls  an  das  Vorher- 
gegangene. Auch  in  H  lesen  wir  Kap.  10,  S.  18:  „Mepho- 
stophiles  .  .  .  brought  him  a-  book  in  bis  band"  usw.;  doch 
fehlt  hier  jeder  Zasammenhang  mit  dem  Vorhergegangenen, 
in  Kap.  9  Erzählten;  dieser  ist  erst  von  M  hergestellt.  Der 
Inhalt  des  Buches  ist  nach  H,  S.  18  „of  all  maner  of  diuelish 
and  inchanted  artes".  Des  Geistes  Worte  sind:  „Hold,  my 
Faustus,  work  now  thy  hearts  desire"  (vgl.  Z.  598).  In  dem 
Gespräch  599 — 604  und  605 — 618  werden  die  „inchanted 
artes"  näher  beschrieben;  eine  entsprechende  Stelle  in  H  findet 
sich  nicht. 

Fassen  wir  zusammen,  so  ergibt  sich  aus  dieser  Szene 
folgendes  über  die  Stellung  des  Dichters  zu  seiner  Quelle. 
Einschneidende  Veränderungen  im  Gange  der  Handlung  hat  M 
nicht  vorgenommen;  das  war  ja  auch  weder  in  diesem  Falle 
erforderlich,  noch  lag  es  überhaupt  im  Geiste  der  Zeit.  Blicken 
wir  aber  schärfer  hin,  so  finden  wir  mannigfache  Änderungen. 
M  hat  den  Gang  der  Handlung  durch  Auslassungen,  durch 
Zusammenziehung  mehrerer  Szenen  der  Quelle  zu  einer  ver- 
einfacht. Er  hat,  was  wichtiger  ist,  an  manchen  Stellen  den 
Inhalt  des  Volksbuches  mit  poetischem  Geiste  erfüllt  und,  was 
in  dem  trockenen  Bericht  schlummerte,  zu  dramatischem  Leben 
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g-eweckt.  Noch  mehr  zeigt  sich  diese  Überlegenheit  über  die 
Quelle  in  der  Charakterzeichnung.  Folgt  M  mit  Recht  seiner 
Quelle,  wenn  er  den  einsam  wartenden  Faust  von  Zweifeln 
gequält  erscheinen  lälst,  so  weicht  er  mit  demselben  Recht 
von  ihr  ab,  indem  er  den  Zweifler  sich  in  dem  Augenblick 
wieder  aufraffen  lälst,  als  die  Zeit  zum  Handeln  naht.  —  Die 
Sprache  ist  von  der  des  Volksbuches  wenig  abhängig,  ab- 
gesehen von  der  absichtlichen  treuen  Wiedergabe  des  Kontraktes. 
Alles  in  allem  können  wir  schon  jetzt  sagen,  dals  Münchs 
Verdikt  über  Marlowe,  er  weiche  von  der  Quelle  fast  nur 
dann  ab,  wenn  er  ihren  Inhalt  nicht  auf  die  Bühne  bringen 
könne,  nicht  aufrecht  erhalten  werden  kann.  Das  Urteil 
erschiene  geradezu  als  oberflächlich  —  wenn  nicht  der  Aus- 
gangspunkt der  Münchschen  Abhandlung  der  Vorwurf  wäre, 
den  Klein  1)  dem  Dichter  gemacht  hat:  das  Drama  bedeute 
einen  Abfall  vom  Geiste  des  Volksbuches  und  sei  seinem 
Wesen  nach  minderwertiger  als  dieses. 

Szene  VI,  Z.  619—806. 

Sie  beginnt  mit  neuen  Zweifeln  Fausts,  der  Mephisto 
verflucht  und  zur  Reue  geneigt  ist.  Endlich  aber  ist  er  doch 
wieder  „resolu'd  Faustus  shal  nere  repent"  (Z.  651). 

In  H  folgen  in  Kap.  11 — 13  Gespräche  zwischen  Faust 
und  Mephisto  über  Hölle  und  Teufel.  Durch  diese  Betrach- 
tungen wird  Faust  nachdenklich,  S.  21  f.  „He  began  to  consider 
with  himselfe  hauing  diuerse  and  sundrie  opinions"  usw.  Dem 
Rückfall  Fausts  im  Drama  entspricht  also  ein  Seelenkampf  im 
Faustbuch.  Auch  die  Motivierung  ist  nur  äufserlich  betrachtet 
eine  andere;  bei  M  ist  der  Anblick  des  Himmels,  in  H  die 
Betrachtung  der  Hölle  der  Grund.  Die  einzige  Ähnlichkeit 
im  Wortlaut  ist  S.  22  „neuer  falling  to  repentance  truly"  mit 
Z.  636  und  637. 

Der  Gedankeninhalt  zeigt  manche  Übereinstimmungen.  Hier 
wie  dort  wird  der  Gedanke  ausgesprochen,  in  H  vom  Verfasser, 
bei  M  vom  guten  Engel  und  Faust  selbst,  dafs  dieser  noch  ge- 
rettet werden  kann,  wenn  er  bereut  (H,  S.  22,  Z.  26 ff.;  M,  Z.  631. 
633).   Hier  wie  dort  ist  Faust  aber  den  Gnadengaben  der  Kirche, 

0  Geschichte  des  englischen  Dramas  H,  S.  711  ff. 
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die  ihn  retten  könnten,  fremd  geworden  (H,  S.  22  „hauing  quite 
forgot  liis  faith  in  Christ";  M  Z.  637  „scarce  can  I  narae  saluation, 
faith  or  heauen").  In  beiden  Werken  steht  die  Gewifsheit  der 
Verdammnis  in  ihrer  Furchtbarkeit  vor  seinem  geistigen  Auge 
(H  22  „it  is  but  a  folly  for  me  to  hope  for  grace"  usw.; 
M  638  f.).  Entringt  sich  dem  Munde  des  Faust  der  Historie 
der  an  Goethe  gemahnende  Verzweiflungsschrei:  „Ah,  woe  is 
me  that  euer  I  was  borne!"  so  zeigt  dem  Helden  des  Dramas 
seine  überreizte  Phantasie  Dolche,  Schwerter,  Gift  als  Auf- 
forderung, seinem  verdammenswerten  Leben  ein  Ende  zu 
machen.  Den  ganzen  Gedankeninhalt  seiner  Szene  entnahm 
der  Dichter  also  seiner  Quelle.  Aber  unmittelbar  darauf  erhebt 
er  sich  mit  einem  Schlage  weit  über  sie.  Wie  rettet  sich 
Faust  aus  der  Verzweiflung?  In  H  heilst  es  nur:  „And  so 
he  continued".  Und  dann  im  folgenden  Kapitel:  „After  Doctor 
Faustus  had  a  while  pondered  . .  .  hee  called  againe  Mepho- 
stophilis  vnto  him"  usw.  Im  Drama  dagegen:  „Haue  not  I 
made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me"  usw.  Z.  645  ff.  Nun  spielt  ja 
„blind  Homer's"  Heldin  Helena  auch  in  H  eine  Rolle  ebenso 
wie  andere  Gestalten  des  klassischen  Altertums  (vgl.  auch 
Logeman,  Faustus  Notes  S.  62;  Erich  Schmidt  a.a.O.  S.  32). 
Also  auch  hier  hat  Mario we  Anregungen  der  Quelle  benutzt, 
aber  in  genialer  Weise.  Ein  schönes  Beispiel  sind  die  Verse 
645  ff.  für  die  Art,  wie  M  der  Historie  gegenüberstand  —  oder 
wenigstens  gegenüberstehen  konnte. 

Als  Faust  seine  Festigkeit  wiedergewonnen  hat,  will  er 
mit  dem  Geiste  „on  astrology"  disputieren.  Dasselbe  erzählt 
H  in  Kap.  18.  Kap.  14 — 17  sind  also  unberücksichtigt  ge- 
lassen. Sie  enthalten  theoretische  Erörterungen  über  die  Hölle 
und  ihre  Bewohner;  Kap.  17  erzählt  wie  Faust  „feil  to  be  a 
kalendermaker "  usw.  —  Die  astronomischen  Diskussionen 
(Z.  657  ff.)  weichen  von  Kap.  18  stark  ab.  Marlowe,  der  aus 
seinen  eigenen,  ihm  in  Cambridge  vermittelten  Kenntnissen 
schöpfte,  hat  seine  Quelle  hier  nur  wenig  benutzt;  geringfügige 
Ähnlichkeiten  wie  die  Erwähnung  der  sieben  Planeten  mögen 
zufällig  sein. 

V.  688  ff.,  die  Frage  nach  der  Entstehung  des  Welt  usw. 
entspricht  H,  S.  37  „Teil  me  how  .  .  .  God  made  the  world". 
Im  Drama  geraten  Faust  und  Mephisto   in  Streit  über  diese 
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Frage.  Faust  bereut  von  neuem  und  fleht  endlich  Christus 
um  Gnade  an  (Z.  708).  Wieder  entspricht  diesem  inneren 
Kampfe  eine  ähnliche  Szene  in  H,  wo  Faust  (Kap.  19)  „feil 
into  despaire  with  himselfe",  sodafs  ihn  endlich  der  Teufel 
fragt,  ob  er  ihm  helfen  könne.  Darauf  wirft  ihm  Faust  vor, 
Mephisto  tue  trotz  des  Kontraktes  nur  was  ihm  beliebe  und 
nicht  was  Faust  wünsche.  Der  Geist  entschuldigt  sich:  er 
wolle  alles  tun;  aber  —  fährt  er  fort  —  „I  am  not  bound 
vnto  thee  in  such  respeets  as  concerne  the  hurt  of  our  king- 
dome".  Und  nun  stellt  Faust  die  erwähnte  Frage;  Mephisto 
aber  weigert  sieh  zu  antworten.  Genau  dieselben  Tatsachen 
finden  wir  im  Drama  Z.  688 — 706,  —  aber  in  gerade  um- 
gekehrter Reihenfolge.  Im  Anschluls  an  die  astronomischen 
Erörterungen  stellt  Marlowes  Faust  die  Frage  nach  dem  Welt- 
schöpfer. Der  Übergang  von  den  Wundern  der  Schöpfung  zu 
dem,  der  sie  gemacht,  war  ja  auch  logisch  und  ungezwungen. 
Der  Teufel  verweigert  die  Antwort;  „Villaine,  haue  I  not 
bound  thee  to  tel  me  any  thing?"  ruft  Faust,  und  Mephisto 
entschuldigt  sich  genau  wie  in  H.  Als  sich  nun  Faust  die 
Frage  selbst  beantwortet  (V.  696  „Thinke,  Faustus,  vpon  God" 
usw.),  verschwindet  der  Geist  mit  einer  Drohung;  bei  dem 
allein  Zurückgebliebenen  aber  beginnt  nun  erst  der  Seelen- 
kampf. Trotzdem  auch  in  H  die  Verknüpfung  der  Tatsachen 
klar  und  logisch  ist,  hat  M  den  Zusammenhang  geändert  und, 
wie  mir  scheint,  verbessert. 

Nach  Mephistos  Verschwinden  gerät  auch  der  Faust  der 
Historie  in  Verzweiflung,  aber  „not  for  bis  sinnes  towards 
God,  but  for  that  the  Diuel  was  departed  from  him  in  such 
a  rage",  also  aus  Furcht  vor  dem  Teufel,  nicht  vor  Gott. 
Dies  Motiv  der  Furcht  Fausts,  der  Teufel  möchte  ihn  holen, 
trotzdem  die  Zeit  noch  nicht  um  ist,  hat  auch  M  verwandt, 
aber  an  einer  Stelle,  die  ihm  passender  erschien,  uämlich  nach 
dem  Erscheinen  Lucifers  (vgl.  Z.  712  „0  Faustus,  they  are 
eome  to  fetch  thy  soule";  H,  S.  37  „now  are  they  eome  for 
me  though  my  time  bee  not  eome"). 

Eine  ziemlich  wörtliche  Übereinstimmung  findet  sich 
Z.  703.  Diese  Drohung  des  euill  Angel  entspricht  der  des 
Mephisto  H,  S.  37, 18. 

Auch   bei  dem   nun  folgenden  Auftreten  Lucifers  hat  M 


den  Zusammenhang*  gegen  H  verbessert.  Erst  nach  Fausts 
erneuter  Lossage  von  Gott  lälst  der  Fürst  der  Hölle  die  „hellish 
pastimes"  folgen  zur  gänzlichen  Vertreibung  der  unliebsamen 
Gedanken.  Im  einzelnen  entspricht  Z.  713  H,  S.  38, 5;  Z.  723 
H  38,  8  ff. 

Über  das  Erscheinen  der  sieben  Todsünden  vgl.  Logeman, 
F.  N.  S.  Q6.  Sicherlich  hat  die  Zahl  der  sieben  Teufel  in  H 
das  Auftreten  der  Todsünden  veranlalst. 

Die  Verse  797—800  gehen  auf  H,  S.  41  zurück,  wo  Faust 
den  Wunsch  äufsert,  die  Hölle  zu  sehen.  (Vgl.  . . .  if  I  might 
See  hell  mit  Z.  797).  Marlowe  hat  hier  Ereignisse  zusammen- 
gerückt, die  nach  der  Quelle  acht  Jahre  auseinanderliegen, 
indem  er  den  Faust  seinen  Wunsch  vor  Lucifers  Verschwinden 
äulsern  läfst  und  durch  das  Vergnügen  motiviert,  das  ihm  die 
„hellish  pastimes"  gemacht  haben.  Lucifers  Antwort  (Z.  799 
—800)  entspricht  H,  S.  41,  Z.  29.  Hiernach  gibt  Lucifer  Faust 
ein  Buch  (800 ff.);  diese  Stelle  beruht  auf  S.  40,  Z.  25  ff.  „Faustus 
Said,  I  will  that  thou  teach  me  to  transforme  myselfe"  usw. 

Den  Abschied  der  Teufel,  Z.  802— 6  hat  M  hinzugefügt; 
in  H  verschwinden  sie  ohne  weitere  Zeremonien. 

Auch  an  dieser  Szene  sehen  wir,  wie  der  Dichter  sich, 
bei  aller  Treue  gegenüber  dem  allgemeinen  Verlauf  der  Ge- 
schichte in  H,  doch  in  der  Verknüpfung  der  Tatsachen,  be- 
sonders natürlich  in  der  Schilderung  des  Seelenzustandes  seines 
Helden  volle  Freiheit  wahrt  und  sich  manchmal  weit  über  das 
Volksbuch  erhebt.  Ein  Abschnitt  von  nicht  weniger  als  zwölf 
Kapiteln  ist  in  eine  Szene  zusammengedrängt.  Dies  ist  natürlich 
nur  möglich,  weil  der  Dichter  hier  zum  erstenmal  Aus- 
lassungen in  grölserem  Stil  vorgenommen  hat.  Diese  betreffen 
ausscliliefslich  theoretische  Erörterungen  über  Hölle,  Teufel 
und  astronomische  Fragen.  Erscheint  uns  das,  was  Mephisto 
dem  Faust  in  der  Tragödie  über  den  letzteren  Gegenstand 
berichtet,  nicht  weniger  auslassenswert,  so  müssen  wir  in  Er- 
wägung ziehen,  dals  zu  Mario wes  Zeit  Astronomie  und  ihre 
illegitime  Schwester  in  hoher  Gunst  standen,  i) 


1)  Über  das  Auftreten  der  Todsünden  an  Stelle  der  auf  uns  grotesk 
wirkenden,  aber  durchaus  nicht  komisch  gedachten  Beschreibungen  der 
Teafelsgestalten  in  H  vgl.  Münch  S.  131  f. 
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Chorus  Z.  807—17. 

Wie  der  Dichter  im  Z.  797  auf  den  Inhalt  des  Kap.  20 
angespielt  hat,  gibt  der  Chorus  einen  kurzen  Bericht  von  dem, 
was  wir  über  Faust  in  Kap.  21  erfahren.  811 — 12  entsprechen 
S.  47,  Z.  18.  Nach  diesen  kurzen  Andeutungen  über  Fausts 
Reise  im  Drachenwagen  durch  den  Weltraum  wendet  sich  M 
sofort  dem  Inhalt  des  22.  Kapitels  zu,  der  Weltreise,  die  den 
Wifsbegierigen  nach  Rom  führt. 

Z.  815  „holy  Peter's  feast"  ist  wohl  durch  die  Tatsache 
veranlalst,  dafs  in  H  der  Papst  gleichfalls  „would  haue  a  feast 
prepared";  es  ist  aber  nicht  St.  Peters  Fest,  sondern  wird  dem 
Kardinal  von  Pavia  zu  Ehren  gefeiert  (S.  57).  Aus  diesem 
Kirchenfürsten  hat  M  aus  unersichtlichen  Gründen  einen 
„Cardinall  of  Lorraine"  gemacht. 

Szene  VII,  Z.  818— 938. 

Die  Quelle  ist  H,  Kap.  22,  S.  52—58.  Dafs  M  den  Schau- 
platz gleich  nach  Rom  verlegt,  in  „the  Pope's  privy  Chamber", 
wo  Faust  und  sein  Begleiter  sich  über  den  bisherigen  Verlauf 
ihrer  Reise  unterhalten,  ist  eine  technische  Selbstverständlichkeit. 

Die  Schilderung  der  Reise  bis  zu  Fausts  Ankunft  in  Rom 
umfalst  in  H  vier  Seiten  (53 — 56),  bei  M  18  Verse.  Den  An- 
fang des  Kapitels,  eine  blolse  Namenaufzählung,  hat  der 
Dichter  ganz  unberücksichtigt  gelassen,  von  den  Städten 
aber,  die  seine  Quelle  beschreibt,  keine  ausgelassen.  Seine 
Änderungen  beschränken  sich  also  lediglich  auf  Kürzung 
der  Beschreibungen,  von  denen  die  von  Paris  zu  einer 
blolsen  Namensnennung  zusammengeschrumpft  ist.  Bei  den 
Beschreibungen  von  Venedig  und  Padua  geht  das  Streben  nach 
Kürze  soweit,  dafs  Dunkelheit  entsteht.  Eine  reine  poetische 
Wirkung  zu  erzielen,  ein  klares,  schönes  Bild  von  Fausts  Reise 
zu  zeichnen,  ist  Marlowe  —  trotz  der  Schilderung  der  trotzigen 
Stadt  Trier  und  „Maroes  golden  tombe"  —  nicht  gelungen.  Es 
streitet  an  dieser  Stelle  offensichtlich  der  Good  Angel,  der  Drang 
nach  selbständiger  Gestaltung  des  Stoffes,  mit  dem  Evil 
Angel,  dem  fast  ängstlichen  Bestreben,  von  der  Quelle  nicht  ^u 
weit  abzuweichen.  Hier  wie  in  den  folgenden  (Haupt-)  Szenen 
bleibt  es  beim  Ringen;  zum  Siege  des  Guten  kommt  es  nicht. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Thil.    XLIII.  8 


Von  Padua  —  wie  in  H  —  kommen  die  Reisenden  nach 
Rom.  Die  Beschreibung  dieser  Stadt  schlielst  sich  in  derselben 
Weise  an  die  Quelle  an  wie  die  der  vorher  besuchten  Städte, 
indem  M  etwas  aus  dem  weitläufigen  Bericht  des  Volksbuches 
auswählt.  Aber  ein  andrer  Unterschied  tritt  deutlich  hervor. 
In  H  besuchen  Mephisto  und  Faust  alle  Sehenswürdigkeiten 
Roms  und  begeben  sich  dann  nach  dem  Vatikan.  Im  Drama 
dagegen  sind  die  Reisenden  eben  in  der  Stadt  angekommen 
und  der  Teufel  hat  seinen  Begleiter  sofort  in  das  Kabinett 
des  Papstes  geführt,  ohne  dals  er  irgend  etwas  von  den 
Schönheiten  der  ewigen  Stadt  gesehen  hat.  Von  diesen  gibt 
Mephisto  ihm  dann  eine  lockende  Schilderung,  durch  die 
Fausts  Begier,  sie  zu  sehen,  so  stark  erregt  wird,  daXs  er 
sofort  den  Vatikan  verlassen  will.  Aber  der  Teufel  weifs 
seine  Ungeduld  durch  die  noch  lockendere  Aussicht,  an  St. 
Peters  Fest  teilzunehmen,  zu  beschwichtigen.  Die  Beschreibung 
der  Stadt  ist  also  nicht  ungeschickt  als  retardierendes  Moment 
verwandt. 

Wie  in  H  wird  Faust  dann  unsichtbar  gemacht  (M  873 — 77; 
H,  S.  56),  mit  dem  einzigen  Unterschiede,  dafs  dies  in  H  schon 
vor  dem  Eintreten  in  die  Räume  des  Papstes,  im  Drama  erst 
kurz  vor  dem  Eintreten  der  Umgebung  des  Papstes  geschieht. 
Diese  Umgebung  wird  Z.  869  f.  („a  troupe  of  bald-pate 
Friars"  usw.)  kurz  charakterisiert  mit  erheblicher  Abschwächung 
der  grimmerfüllten  Schilderung,  die  H,  S.  57  von  der  römischen 
Geistlichkeit  gibt.  880—920  entsprechen  ungefähr  in  H,  S.  57  f. 
erzählten  Ereignissen;  der  einzige  geringe  Unterschied  ist,  dals 
im  Drama  Faust  den  Becher  selbst  wegnimmt,  während  dies 
in  der  Quelle  Mephisto  tut,  nachdem  Faust  mit  der  gestohlenen 
Schüssel  fortgeflogen  ist. 

Um  die  Beurteilung  dieser  ganzen  Szene  am  päpstlichen 
Hofe  ist  es  ein  eigen  Ding.  Es  ist  nicht  zu  leugnen,  dals  sie 
an  sich  zu  der  Auffassung,  die  Mario we  von  Faust  hat,  wohl 
palst.  Faust,  der  Feind  der  Menschheit  und  Freund  des 
Teufels,  spottet  aller,  auch  der  höchsten  christlichen  Autorität; 
das  ist  der  ernste  Hintergrund  der  Scherze,  die  mit  der  Person 
des  Papstes  getrieben  werden.  Dafür,  dals  dem  Dichter  wirklich 
im  letzten  Grunde  etwas  derartiges  vorgeschwebt  hat,  spricht 
der  Umstand,  dals  er  mit  richtigem  Takt  jede  Spur  des  speziell 
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protestantischen,  also  konfessionellen  Elements,  nämlich  der 
sittlichen  Entrüstung  über  das  Leben  am  päpstlichen  Hofe, 
womit  die  Quelle  unglaublicherweise  Fausts  Verhalten  motiviert, 
tilgte.  Demnach  tritt  der  Papst  im  Drama  nicht  als  Haupt 
der  römisch-katholischen  Kirche,  sondern  der  Christenheit  auf. 
Nur  tritt  der  angedeutete  Gedanke  in  der  Ausführung  allzu- 
wenig hervor.  So  wie  M  die  Szene  gestaltet  hat,  ist  sie  nur 
die  Dramatisierung  eines  „merry  conceit"  der  Quelle.  Hierbei 
ist  das  Material  in  dramatisch -technischem  Sinne  nicht  un- 
geschickt verwandt,  und  der  Auftritt  war  dröhnenden  Beifalls 
sicher;  das  hindert  aber  nicht,  dals  der  Dichter  hinter  dem, 
was  er  hätte  schaffen  können,  unendlich  weit  zurückgeblieben 
ist,  dafs  jede  Vertiefung,  jede  Motivierung  fehlt  —  und  zwar 
aus  dem  einfachen  Grunde,  weil  auch  die  Quelle  sich  nicht 
mehr  um  den  Seelenzustand  ihres  Helden  kümmert. 

Szene  VIII,  934-977;  IX,  978—1030. 

Diese  Szenen,  deren  Echtheit  wohl  neuerdings  nur  noch 
von  wenigen  Forschern  bezweifelt  wird,  stehen  nach  de  Vries' 
Ansicht  (a.  a.  0.,  S.  20  ff.)  an  falscher  Stelle.  Während  Szene 
VIII  sich  inhaltlich  an  V  anschlielst  und  also  auch  wohl  ur- 
sprünglich dort  ihren  Platz  gehabt  hat,  ist  IX  durch  den 
Diebstahl  des  Bechers  mit  der  Szene  am  päpstlichen  Hofe, 
durch  die  Erwähnung  der  Stadt  Konstantinopel  (Z.  1018)  mit 
dem  weiteren  Verlauf  der  Weltreise  (vgl.  H,  S.  67  ff.)  in  losen 
Zusammenhang  gebracht.    Demnach   gehört  sie  hinter  V.  921. 

Nach  ihr  erst  folgte  ursprünglich 

Chorus  Z.  922-938. 
Die  beiden  ersten  Verse  beziehen  sich  noch  auf  Fausts 
Weltreise,  die  „rarest  things",  die  er  gesehen,  die  „royal  courts", 
die  er  besucht  hat  (Konstantinopel),  und  berichten  seine  Heim- 
kehr. Unabhängig  von  H  fügt  der  Dichter  hinzu,  wie  er 
freudig  von  seinen  Freunden  begrülst  wird.  928  —  32  sind 
durch  Kap.  24—28  (nur  Kap.  23  „How  Faustus  had  a  sight 
of  Paradise"  ist  ganz  unberücksichtigt  gelassen)  veranlafst,  in 
denen  Faust  alle  möglichen  astronomischen  und  astrologischen 
Fragen  seiner  Freunde  beantwortet.  Auf  diese  Kapitel  folgt 
dann  in  Kap.  29  der  Besuch  am  kaiserlichen  Hofe;  auch  im 
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Chorus  folgt  die  Ankündigung  dieses  Besuches  mit  wörtlichen 
Anklängen  an  den  Anfang  von  Kap.  29.  Also  dieselben  Tat- 
sachen werden  erwähnt,  wenn  auch  nicht  erzählt  —  und  doch 
besteht,  auch  abgesehen  von  der  selbstverständlich  notwendigen 
Kürzung,  ein  bedeutsamer  Unterschied.  Marlowe  ist  es  ge- 
lungen, den  in  H  völlig  fehlenden  inneren  Zusammenhang  der 
Weltreise  mit  dem  was  folgt,  dem  Besuch  am  Kaiserhofe, 
herzustellen.  Auf  die  Begrüfsung  durch  die  Freunde  und 
Fausts  Erzählung  „of  what  befell"  folgen  ganz  natürlich  die 
Fragen  nach  allem,  was  ihnen  wunderbar  erscheint  —  denn 
einer,  der  soviel  Wunderbares  gesehen  hat,  muls  auch  schwere 
Fragen  beantworten  können.  Als  er  die  Erwartungen  erfüllt, 
bringen  die  Begeisterten  die  Kunde  von  seiner  übernatürlichen 
Weisheit  in  das  Volk,  sein  Ruhm  verbreitet  sich  „in  every 
land".  So  hört  auch  der  Kaiser  davon,  und  in  seinem  Palaste 
wird  der  berühmte  Mann  nun  „feasted  mengst  his  noblemen", 
also  seinem  Ruhme  entsprechend  geehrt. 

Szene  X,  Z  1031—1133. 

Mit  vielen  wörtlichen  Anklängen  an  die  Quelle  i)  entspricht 
der  Auftritt  dem  29.  und  30.  Kapitel  des  Volksbuches,  die  mit- 
einander in  Verbindung  gebracht  sind  durch  die  von  M  er- 
fundenen spöttischen  Aulserungen  des  Ritters  über  Fausts 
Kunst  (Z.  1043  usw.).  2)  Während  die  (in  Kap.  30  erzählte) 
Verwandlung  des  Ritters  in  H  nur  ein  Scherz  ist,  wird  sie  im 
Drama  zur  Züchtigung  eines  Übermütigen.  Abgesehen  von 
dieser  Änderung,  hat  der  Dichter  am  Anfang  der  Szene  den 
Schauplatz  des  Gespräches  zwischen  Faust  und  dem  Herrscher 
verlegt,  das  in  H  im  Privatkabinett  Karls  V.,  im  Drama  vor 
den  versammelten  Edelleuten  stattfindet.  Auch  den  Standpunkt 
des  Ritters,  der  in  H  schlafend  in  einem  Fenster  der  grofsen 
Halle  lehnt,  hat  Marlowe  geändert  und  aufserdem  die  Verse 
1121 — 1133,  des  Kaisers  Fürsprache,  auf  die  der  Ritter  wieder 
von  seinem  Kopfschmuck  befreit  wird,  hinzugefügt. 

Betrachten  wir  nun  die  Szene  als  Ganzes,  so  ist  hervor- 
zuheben,   dals    der    im    Chorus    vorbereitete   Fortschritt    der 


1)  Vgl.  Logeman,  F.  N.  S.  94  ff. 

2)  Vgl.  Münch,  S.  128,  Anm. 
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Handlung  im  Verlauf  der  Szene  nicht  genügend  hervortritt. 
Wenn  wir  das  komische  und  prunkende  Beiwerk  abstreifen, 
so  bleibt  etwa  folgendes  als  Kern  übrig:  Marlowe  wollte  seinen 
Helden,  der  in  der  vorigen  Szene  als  Feind  der  Kirche,  als 
Beleidiger  ihres  Oberhaupts  aufgetreten  war,  jetzt  nach  seiner 
Heimkehr  als  berühmten,  grolsen  Mann  zeigen,  der  im  Be- 
wulstsein  seiner  übernatürlichen  Kraft  ohne  Scheu  vor  Könige 
und  Fürsten  hintritt.  Von  diesem  Gesichtspunkt  aus  erscheint 
auch  die  Verwandlung  des  Ritters  in  einer  andern  Beleuchtung. 
Seine  höhnischen  Worte  sollen  nicht  blols  eine  äulsere  Ver- 
bindung zwischen  dem  Inhalt  des  29.  und  30.  Kapitels  bilden, 
noch  ist  ihre  Bestrafung  als  blolse  Belustigungsszene  gedacht. 
Der  eigentliche  Sinn  der  Episode  ist  vielmehr,  dafs  eine  solche 
tibermenschliche  Kraft  wie  die  Fausts  nicht  ungestraft  ver- 
spottet wird;  seine  geistigen  Waffen  sind  schärfer  als  Schild 
und  Speer,  und  der  Ritter  vom  Geist  triumphiert  über  den  — 
sowie  so  zu  Marlowes  Zeit  schon  in  der  allgemeinen  Achtung 
gesunkenen  —  adligen  Gefolgsmann  des  Kaisers.  ^  So  steht 
die  Auffassung  des  Dichters  weit  über  der  des  Volksbuches; 
gescheitert  ist  er  wieder  an  der  Ausführung  im  einzelnen,  da 
er  sich  von  dem  Stoff  seiner  Quelle  nicht  frei  machen  konnte. 

Szene  XI,  Z.  1134—1233. 

Von  den  weiteren  „merry  conceits"  Fausts  hat  M  zunächst 
vier  ausgelassen  und  erst  das  34.  Kapitel  „How  Faustus  de- 
ceiued  the  horse-courser"  der  Einverleibung  in  das  Drama 
für  würdig  gehalten. 

Warum  gerade  dies,  ist  schwer  zu  sagen.  Die  in  Kap. 
29 — 55  geschilderten  „Taten"  Fausts  zerfallen  dem  Inhalt  nach 
in  mehrere  Gruppen. 2)  Zur  ersten,  die  uns  Faust  im  Verkehr 
mit  Fürstlichkeiten  zeigt,  gehört  der  Besuch  am  Kaiserhofe 
(Kap.  29  — 31;  52)  sowie  Fausts   Aufenthalt  im  Schlosse  des 


^)  Unwillkürlich  wird  man  an  die  bekannte  Düreranekdote  erinnert, 
nach  der  Kaiser  Max  einem  stolzen  Edelmann  befiehlt,  dem  Künstler  die 
Leiter  zu  halten,  und  ihm,  als  er  sich  weigert,  antwortet:  „Dieser  Maler 
ist  durch  seine  Kunst  wohl  edler  als  ein  Edelmann.  Ich  kann  aus  jedem 
Bauern  einen  Edelmann  machen,  aber  aus  keinem  Edelmann  einen  solchen 
Künstler".    Mntatis  mutandis  besagt  die  Marlowesche  Szene  dasselbe. 

»)  Vgl.  Erich  Schmidt,  a.  a.  0.,  S.  25flf. 
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Herzogs  von  Anhalt  (Kap.  39 — 40;  Szene  XII).  Sein  Verhältnis 
zu  den  Fürsten  ist  ein  durchaus  freundliches.  —  An  diese 
Gruppe  schliefst  sich  inhaltlich  eine  andre,  die  uns  Fausts 
Verhältnis  zu  den  Studenten  zeigt  (Kap.  32,  36,  41—45,  50,  51). 
Mag  es  sich  um  blolse  Schwelgereien  handeln  (Kap.  42 — 44) 
oder  um  harmlose  Gefälligkeiten,  die  Faust  den  Studenten  mit 
Hilfe  seiner  Kunst  erweist  (32,  41,  45,  51)  immer  finden  wir 
den  gespenstischen  Doktor  im  besten  Einvernehmen  mit  den 
Musensöhnen  (vgl.  auch  Szene  II);  ja,  er  leistet  ihnen  unter 
Umständen  wirkliche  Dienste  (Kap.  50  „How  Faustus  made  a 
marriage  betweene  two  louers").  Für  die  Tragödie  hat  diese 
Gruppe  besondere  Bedeutung  gewonnen  durch  die  Einfügung 
der  Helena-Szene.  —  Die  dritte  Keihe  nun,  zu  der  die  Kapitel 
33 — 35,  37,  38,  46,  47  gehören,  ist  von  den  beiden  andern 
völlig  verschieden.  Hier  hat  Faust  es  mit  Leuten  aus  dem 
niedern  Volke  zu  tun,  mit  Bauern,  Zauberern  gewöhnlichster 
Art,  einem  jüdischen  Wucherer  und  unserm  Rolstäuscher. 
Allen  diesen  Menschen  tut  Faust  teils  mit,  teils  ohne  Ver- 
anlassung allen  nur  erdenklichen  Schabernack  an.  Der  Grund 
hierfür  ist  natürlich  die  Verachtung  des  Akademikers  für  den 
Plebejer.  Sollte  nun  M  diese  bunten  Szenen,  die  sämtlich  das 
bewährte  komische  Motiv  des  geprellten  Tölpels  oder  be- 
trogenen Betrügers  boten,  gänzlich  unberücksichtigt  lassen? 
Sicherlich  war  das  Komisch- Wirksame  dieser  Szenen  ein  Grund 
für  die  Aufnahme  der  Rolstäuscher -Episode  in  das  Drama. 
Ich  halte  es  nicht  für  ausgeschlossen,  dafs  diese  Anekdoten, 
in  denen  „clowns"  eine  hervorragende  Rolle  spielen,  dem 
Dichter  die  erste  Anregung  zu  jenen  Auftritten  gaben,  die  bei 
den  Kritikern  soviel  Anstols  erregt  haben,  nämlich  IV,  VIII 
und  IX,  die  ja  auch  —  wie  jene  —  Volksszenen  sind  und 
auch  inhaltlich  mit  ihnen  einige  Ähnlichkeit  zeigen.  —  Dennoch 
ist  die  Komik  nicht  das  einzige  Motiv  für  die  Einfügung  der 
Szene  in  das  Drama.  Ein  andres  kommt  hinzu.  In  H  tritt 
Faust  mit  den  höchsten  Häuptern  der  Menschheit  in  Berührung 
—  aber  auch  mit  allen  möglichen  andern  Menschen  jedes 
Standes  bis  hinab  zum  betrunkenen  Bauern.  Wir  finden  hier 
also  einen,  wenn  auch  armseligen  Keim  zu  dem  wahrhaften 
Faustcharakter,  der,  „was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugeteilt  ist", 
in    den   Kreis   seines   Erlebens   ziehen   will.     Marlowe   fühlte 


richtig,  dafs  in  dem  Bilde  seines  Helden  ein  wesentlicher  Zug 
fehlen  würde,  wenn  er  ihn  nicht  auch  mit  dem  Volke,  mit 
dessen  niedrigsten  Schichten,  in  Berührung  brachte,  denen  er 
(der  Dichter  wie  sein  Held!)  entstammte,  und  denen  er  —  der 
Emporkömmling  —  deshalb  mit  feindseliger  Verachtung  und 
mit  Hohn  gegenübersteht.  Er  kennt  ihre  Schwächen  und  be- 
nutzt sie. 

So  haben  wir  also  auch  hier  einen  ernsteren  Hintergrund, 
und  eine  nähere  Betrachtung  der  Szene  beweist  dies.  Denn 
so  wie  sie  erhalten  ist,  hat  sie  gar  keinen  rein  komischen 
Charakter.  Die  ersten  Zeilen  schon  schlagen  ernstere  Töne 
an,  als  wir  in  den  ganzen  vohergehenden  Auftritten  hörten. 
Deutlich  klingt  es  aus  ihnen  heraus:  es  geht  bergab.  Eben  hat 
sich  Faustus,  dem  nach  Karls  V.  Worten  keiner  im  deutschen 
Reiche,  ja  in  der  ganzen  Welt  vergleichen  kann,  sich  im  Glänze 
der  kaiserlichen  Gnade  gesonnt;  jetzt  heilst  es: 

„.  . .  The  restless  course, 

That  time  doth  runne  with  calme  and  silent  foote, 
Shortning  my  dayes  and  thred  of  vital  life, 
Calls  for  the  payment  of  my  latest  yeares". 

In  der  Quelle  findet  sich  keine  Spur  eines  ähnlichen  Ge- 
dankens. Unabhängig  von  ihr  —  das  mufs  scharf  hervor- 
gehoben werden  —  besinnt  sich  der  Dichter  (vgl.  besonders 
Z.  1176  ff.)  auf  den  bessern  Teil  seiner  Aufgabe,  die  Schilderung 
dessen,  was  in  der  Seele  seines  Helden  vorgeht 

Das  Auftreten  des  possierlichen  Rofstäuschers  lenkt  Fausts 
Gedanken  ab.  Sobald  aber  der  Geprellte  abgezogen  ist,  kehren 
sie  mit  verstärkter  Heftigkeit  zurück:  „What  art  thou  Faustus 
but  a  man  condemned  to  die"?  Wieder  ertönt  das  düstere 
Motiv  der  Todesahnung:  „Thy  fatal  time  doth  draw  to  finall 
ende"  —  doch  er  tröstet  sich:  „Confound  these  passions  with 
a  quiet  sleep"  usw.  Hiermit  wird  zugleich  der  zweite  Teil 
der  Szene  bühnentechnisch  motiviert.  Alle  Tatsachen  —  ab- 
gesehen von  der  Schilderung  der  Seelenstimmung  Fausts  — 
entsprechen  der  Quelle,  hier  wie  dort  bilden  sie  ein  einheit- 
liches Ganzes.  Nicht,  wie  de  Vries  im  Bestreben,  alles  an 
den  richtigen  Platz  zu  bringen  meint,  zwei  Szenen,  von  denen 
die    zweite    (Z.  1176-1227),    ursprünglich    hinter  XIH    ge- 
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standen  hätte.  Die  Schwierigkeiten,  die  der  Auftritt  in  seiner 
jetzigen  Fassung  bietet,  sind  nicht  übermäfsig  grols.  Die 
Selbstbetrachtung  Z.  1176  —  81  ist,  wie  wir  sahen,  weder  un- 
vermittelt noch  verzweiflungsvoll,  wie  de  Vries  meint,  sondern 
palst  völlig  in  den  Zusammenhang,  auch  der  Stimmung  nach. 
Am  Schlufs  der  Oldman-Szene  dagegen  ist  dies  nicht  der  Fall, 
wie  ich  nachher  zeigen  werde.  Noch  weniger  ist  dort  die 
derbe  Komik  des  zweiten  Teiles  der  Rolstäuscherszene  an- 
gebracht, ßuffooneries  an  jener  Stelle  wären  eine  schreiende 
Disharmonie.  Aus  innern  Gründen  bleibt  also  die  Szene  besser 
wie  sie  ist.  Auch  die  Un Wahrscheinlichkeit,  dals  der  Rols- 
täuscher  bis  ans  Ende  der  Stadt  reitet,  beinah  ertrinkt  und, 
zu  Fuls  zurückkehrend,  schon  wieder  da  ist,  als  Faust  noch 
schläft,  ist  nicht  so  grofs,  wie  es  scheint.  Warum  soll  denn 
das  Ende  der  Stadt  so  weit  entfernt  sein?  Die  einzige 
Schwierigkeit,  die  in  den  Bühnenanweisungen  liegt,  hat  Logeman 
(F.  N.  S.  104  ff.)  hinweggeräumt.  Nebenbei  muls  auch  de  Vries 
die  Anweisung  „enter  the  horse-courser  all  wet"  beseitigen, 
um  die  Szene  mit  seiner  Hypothese  in  Einklang  zu  bringen. 
Verleitet  ist  de  Vries  wohl  zu  seiner  Auffassung  der  Szene 
dadurch,  dals  er  sie  den  Clownszenen  völlig  gleichsetzt.  Aber 
er  vergilst  dabei,  dals  es  sich  bei  den  andern  um  erfundene, 
hier  aber  um  eine  der  Quelle  entnommene  Szene  handelt. 
Nirgends  im  ganzen  Drama  zerreilst  M  einen  aus  H  stammenden 
Auftritt  derart  in  zwei  räumlich  w^eit  von  einander  getrennte 
Teile,  wie  wir  hier  annehmen  mulsten.  Weit  mehr  lag  es  in 
der  Natur  der  Sache,  Getrenntes  zu  verknüpfen.  Ganz  ent- 
schieden haben  wir  es  hier  demnach  mit  einer  einheitlichen 
Szene  zu  tun,  die,  wie  wir  sahen,  einerseits  sich  dem  Aufbau 
der  Handlung  organisch  einfügt,  andrerseits  auch  das  Wesen 
des  Helden  von  einer  neuen  Seite  beleuchtet. 

Wörtliche  Übereinstimmungen  finden  sich  wenig;  doch 
hat  M  die  Tatsachen  nicht  verändert,  nur  den  Mephisto  mit 
hineingebracht  und  am  Schlüsse  den  Zusatz  gemacht,  dals  der 
Rolstäuscher  aulser  den  vierzig  Dollars  für  das  Pferd  nun 
auch  noch  ebensoviel  für  das  ausgerissene  Bein  bezahlen  muls. 
Der  Schauplatz,  der  in  H  „a  faire  called  Pfeifering"  ist,  wird 
im  Drama  nicht  genannt,  ist  aber  sicherlich  auch  nicht  Witten- 
berg (vgl.  Logeman,  F.  N.). 
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Durch  Z.  1228 — 33  bereitet  der  Dichter,  unabhängig  von 
der  Quelle,  die  folgende  Szene  vor,  die  am  Hofe  des  Herzogs 
von  Anhalt  spielt. 

Szene  XII,  Z.  1234—72. 

Wie  oberflächlich  ist  jedoch  die  Verknüpfung  zwischen 
diesen  beiden  Szenen  geblieben!  Nicht  der  geringste  innere 
Zusammenhang  existiert  zwischen  Szene  XII  und  den  im 
Stücke  ihr  vorangehenden  und  auf  sie  folgenden  Auf- 
tritten. Der  Grund  der  Einfügung  ist  ein  rein  äulserlicher: 
es  soll  noch  einmal  aller  Prunk  eines  Fürstenhofes  entfaltet 
werden.  So  können  wir  denn  auch  nicht  erwarten,  dafs  sich 
die  Charakterzeichnung  hier  über  die  in  H  vorhandene  oder 
vielmehr  nicht  vorhandene  erhebt.  Der  Anlauf,  den  M  in  der 
vorigen  Szene  genommen  hatte,  ist  völlig  vergessen. 

Diesem  Gesamtcharakter  des  Auftritts  entspricht  genau 
seine  Ausführung  im  einzelnen. 

Ob  die  ersten  Worte  des  Herzogs  (Z.  1234  f.)  den  Zu- 
schauer nur  ungezwungen  in  die  Unterhaltung  hineinführen 
und  motivieren  sollen,  weshalb  im  folgenden  besonders  die 
Herzogin  berücksichtigt  wird,  oder  ob,  wie  Logeman  meint, 
hier  eine  Szene  ausgefallen  ist  (F.  N.  111  ff.),  ist  schwer  zu 
entscheiden.  Ich  möchte  Logemans  Annahme  eines  verloren 
gegangenen  Auftrittes  für  unnötig  halten.  Eher  mögen  die 
Worte  ursprünglich  denen  des  B- Textes  geähnelt  haben 
(Z.  1616  ff.),  die  deutlich  auf  etwas  in  der  Quelle  Erzähltes 
(Kap.  40  „How  Doctor  Faustus  through  bis  Charmes  made  a 
great  Castle"  usw.),  aber  sicherlich  nicht  Aufgeführtes  hin- 
weisen. Dafür,  dals  auch  dieser  Ausweg  nicht  einmal  nötig 
ist,  spricht  der  Anfang  der  folgenden  Szene,  Z.  1281  ff.  Hier 
wird  genau  in  derselben  Weise  ein  Gespräch  mit  dem  Hinweis 
auf  etwas  Vorangegangenes  eingeleitet,  nämlich  auf  eine  „Con- 
ference about  fair  Ladies".  Von  einer  solchen  findet  sich 
kein  Wort  in  der  Quelle,  Mario we  hat  sie  also  nur  fingiert, 
um  eine  ungezwungene  Überleitung  zu  der  Frage  der  Studenten 
nach  Helena  zu  gewinnen.  Demnach  könnte  man  auch  von 
Z.  1234  dasselbe  annehmen. 

Der  übrige  Verlauf  der  Szene  entspricht  genau  der  Quelle 
nnd  ist  auch   in  der  Sprache   auffallend  von  ihr  abhängig; 
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wohl  nirgends  im  Stück  finden  sich  so  schlagende  wörtliche 
Übereinstimmungen.  Der  Schlufs  (Z.  1266 — 72),  Fausts  Be- 
lohnung, ist  nicht  demselben  Kapitel  entnommen  wie  das 
Übrige,  sondern  dem  folgenden,  Kap.  40,  S.  94f.  „giuing  him 
an  hundred  Dollars"  usw. 

Zwischen  dieser  Szene  und  der  folgenden  besteht  wie 
gesagt  kein  Zusammenhang,  weder  innerer  noch  äulserer.  Wie 
tief  der  Dichter  aber  auch  gesunken  ist,  gleich  darauf  erhebt 
er  sich  wieder  hoch  über  seine  Quelle,  um  so  höher,  je  mehr 
wir  uns  dem  Ende  der  Tragödie  nähern. 

Szene  XIII,  Z.  1273— 1391. 

Wenn  de  Vries  über  den  Anfangsmonolog  Wagners  1273—80 
meint,  er  habe  ursprünglich  nicht  hier,  sondern  vor  der  zweiten 
Studentenszene  (Z.  1392  ff.)  gestanden,  so  hat  er  damit  wohl 
das  Rechte  getroffen.  Dort  palst  der  Hinweis  auf  Fausts 
baldigen  Tod  völlig  in  den  Zusammenhang,  hier  ist  er  un- 
motiviert. Ein  ziemlich  sicheres  Kriterium  bietet  auch  hier 
das  Verhältnis  zur  Quelle.  Alles,  was  auf  diesen  Monolog 
folgt,  vom  Auftreten  der  Studenten  bis  zum  zweiten  Erscheinen 
der  Helena,  steht  in  H  vor  dem  Vermächtnis  Fausts  (Kap.  56 f.). 
Unmittelbar  nach  diesem  aber  beginnen  seine  Klagen  (Kap.  58), 
denen  im  Stück  die  Schlulsszene  entspricht  (1392  ff.).  Man 
könnte  allerdings  einwenden,  die  Worte  Z.  1275 ff.  „.  .  .  if 
that  death  were  neare"  usw.  wären  ein  Hinweis  auf  die 
Schmausereien  und  Gelage,  deren  Schilderungen  die  Kapitel 
41 — 44  ausfüllen.  An  diese  schliefst  sich  nämlich  in  der 
Quelle  das  Erscheinen  Helenas,  wie  im  A-Text  Aber  auch 
in  Kap.  56  findet  sich  eine  Stelle,  die  ebensogut  die  Verse 
1275  ff.  veranlalst  haben  kann,  S.  110  „the  rest  of  bis  time  he 
meant  to  spend  in  Innes  and  Students  companie,  drinking  and 
eating,  with  other  jollitie".  Demnach  hat  die  Szene  ur- 
sprünglich mit  Z.  1281,  den  Worten  des  first  scholar  begonnen. 
Über  den  Eingang,  die  fingierte  „Conference  about  fair  Ladies", 
s.  oben  S.  96. 

Z.  1285-88  entsprechen  H,  S.  101  „I  neuer  was  so  desirous 
of  any  thing  in  this  world  as  to  haue  a  sight  (if  it  were 
possible)  of  fayre  Helena  of  Greece  ...  in  all  mens  iudgement 
^he  was  more  than  commonly  fayre"    Fausts  Antwort  1289—97 
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zeigt  Ähnlichkeit  mit  S.  101 ,  Z.  22  ff.  „For  that  you  are  all 
my  friends  and  are  so  desirous  to  see  that  famous  pearle  of 
Greeee,  fayre  Helena  . . .  the  fayrest  lady  of  all  Greece:  I  will 
therefore  bring  her  into  your  presence"  usw.  Die  Wieder- 
holung „that  pearelesse  dame  of  Greeee",  die  von  einigen 
Kritikern  beanstandet  ist,  mag  durch  die  Quelle  veranlalst 
sein,  wo  sich  eine  ähnliche  Wiederholung  findet,  „fayre  Helena 
of  Greece",  „the  pearle  of  Greece,  fayre  Helen",  „the  fayrest 
lady  of  all  Greece". 

Das  Verbot  zu  sprechen,  ist  H  entnommen  (1297  „be  silent 
for  danger  is  in  words";  S.  102  „I  charge  you  all  that  vpon 
your  perils  you  speak  not  a  word").  Mit  dem  Preis  ihrer 
Schönheit  durch  die  Studenten  (1298  —  1306)  sind  die  Stellen 
zu  vergleichen:  „whose  beauty  was  such  that  the  students 
were  all  amazed  to  see  her,  esteeming  her  rather  to  bee  a 
heauenly  then  an  earthly  creature",  und  „which  nearhand 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  all  students". 

Ergriffen  von  ihrer  Schönheit,  beschlielsen  die  Studenten 
nach  ihrem  Verschwinden,  Faust  zu  verlassen.  So  heilst  es 
auch  H  S.  103  sofort:  „the  students  departed  from  Faustus, 
every  one  to  his  house". 

An  diese  Scene  schlielsen  sich  in  H  Kap.  46  und  47  zwei 
Gauklersttickchen  von  der  Art  der  Rofstäuscherszene.  Der 
Dichter  jedoch  geht  gleich  zu  Kap.  48  („How  an  old  man  . . . 
sought  to  perswade  him  . . .  to  fall  vnto  repentance")  über, 
und  so  entsteht  ein  wirkungsvoller  Kontrast.  Welchen  Triumph 
hat  Fausts  Kunst  soeben  gefeiert!  Jetzt  aber  heilst  es:  Was 
nützt  dir  Zauberkunst,  was  Fürstengunst;  vorbei  ist  das  lustige 
Leben!  Bereue,  oder  du  fällst  der  Hölle  anheim.  Das  ist  der 
Gedanke,  dessen  Verkörperung  die  Oldman-Szene  bedeutet.  Es 
ist,  als  ob  der  Dichter  sich  jetzt  aufrafft  und  zeigen  will,  wie 
er  den  Stoff,  den  ihm  das  Faustbuch  bietet,  zu  meistern  versteht. 

Die  Worte  des  alten  Mannes  (Z.  1308  —  1319;  1325—29) 
haben,  wenn  auch  der  leitende  Gedanke  derselbe  ist,  nur  wenig 
Ähnlichkeit  mit  der  langatmigen  Predigt  H,  S.  106  f.  Nur 
„thy  filthy  life"  (vgl.  1314  filthinesse)  könnte  man  vielleicht 
anführen. 

Fausts  zweifelnde  Worte  1320—24;  1330—33;  1335-38 
sind   veranlalst   durch  H,  S.  107    „Faustus   heard   him   very 
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attentiuely,  and  replyed:  Father,  your  perswasions  like  me 
wonderoiis  well  (vgl.  1330 — 31)  .  .  .  whereupon  he  layd  him 
very  pensiuely  on  his  bed,  bethinking  himselfe  of  the  words 
of  the  good  old  man,  and  in  a  maner  began  to  repent  that 
he  had  giuen  his  Soule  to  the  Diuell,  intending  to  denie  all 
that  hee  had  promised  vnto  Lucifer". 

In  beiden  Werken  schneidet  Mephisto  Fausts  reuige  Ge- 
danken durch  die  Drohung  ab,  dals  er  ihn  in  Stücke  reifsen 
wolle,  wenn  er  seinen  Sinn  nicht  ändere  (1339-41;  H,  S.  108). 
Dem  Zorne  folgt  in  H  die  Aufforderung,  Faust  solle  sich  zum 
zweitenmale  dem  Teufel  verschreiben.  In  der  Tragödie  ist 
der  Sturz  des  Helden  jäher  und  tiefer:  so  sehr  ist  seine  Seele 
trotz  des  schwachen  Bekehruugsversuches  in  den  Banden  des 
Teufels,  dafs  er  selbst  den  Wunsch  ausspricht,  sein  Gelübde 
durch  eine  neue  Verschreibung  zu  bekräftigen.  Diese  Änderung 
ist  wohlbeabsichtigt:  die  Kraft  des  Guten  in  Faust  ist  völlig 
erloschen,  die  Katastrophe  unausbleiblich. 

Als  ob  nichts  geschehen  wäre,  erzählt  nun  die  Historie 
unentwegt  weiter:  „How  Doctor  Faustus  made  a  marriage"  usw. 
(Kap.  50),  „How  Doctor  Faustus  led  his  friends  into  his 
Garden"  usw.  (51),  und  so  unter  anderem  auch  nebenher: 
„How  Doctor  Faustus  made  the  Spirit  of  fayre  Helena  of 
Greece  his  own  Paramour  and  bedfellow  in  his  23.  Yeare" 
(Kap.  55).  Wie  anders  im  Drama ! ')  Faust  hatte  versucht, 
sich  seinen  Fesseln  zu  entwinden;  seine  letzte  sittliche  Kraft 
war  bei  diesem  Versuch  erschöpft.  Der  Kampf  ist  aus;  willen- 
los wirft  er  sich  dem  Genufs  in  die  Arme.  Aber  auch  jetzt 
bleibt  er,  der  Übermensch,  sich  selbst  treu.  Nur  eins  gibt  es, 
was  seine  schrankenlose  Begier  befriedigen  kann,  der  Besitz 
des  herrlichsten  Weibes,  das  je  die  Erde  getragen  hat.  Willig 
gehorcht  Mephisto  dem  Wunsch;  Helena  erscheint  zum  zweiten- 
male. Die  glühenden  Worte,  die  Faust  zu  ihrem  Preise  findet, 
können  durch  kein  Wort  der  Quelle  veranlalst  sein;  dort  heilst 
es  nur:  „he  could  not  be  an  hour  from  her,  if  he  therefore 
had  suffered   death;   she  had  stolen  his  heart  away"  (S.  115). 

Eben  ist  Eausts  Hymnus  auf  Helenas  Schönheit  verklungen, 
da  erscheint  noch  einmal  der  alte  Mann,  um  sich  von  der 


0  Vgl.  Münch.  a.  a.  0.,  S.  128,  Anm. 
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Wirkung  seiner  Worte  zu  überzeugen.  Was  er  sieht,  kann 
ihm  aber  nur  die  Gewilsheit  bringen,  dafs  alles  verloren  ist. 
Als  er  dem  Wankelmütigen  flucht,  wird  er  von  den  Teufeln 
bedroht;  doch  können  sie  ihm,  dem  Frommen,  nichts  anhaben. 
Auch  in  H  wird  er  auf  Fausts  Wunsch  vom  Teufel  heim- 
gesucht und  treibt  diesen  im  Bewufstsein  seiner  Frömmigkeit 
spottend  fort;  doch  geschieht  dies  in  seiner  Wohnung  (S.  109); 
sein  zweiter  Besuch  bei  Faust  ist  vom  Dichter  erfunden,  um 
dem  Hörer  die  nunmehrige  Unausbleiblichkeit  des  nahenden 
Verderbens  deutlich  vor  Augen  zu  führen. 

Hier  soll  nun,  wie  de  Vries  meint,  der  zweite  Teil  der 
Rolstäuscherszene,  Z.  1176  ff.,  ursprünglich  gestanden  haben. 
Aus  allem,  was  ich  eben  über  die  Bedeutung  der  Oldman- 
Szene  gesagt  habe,  geht  hervor,  dafs  dies  ausgeschlossen  ist. 
Fausts  Seele  ist  rettungslos,  hoffnungslos  dem  Teufel  verfallen; 
es  gibt  kein  Entrinnen  mehr,  nachdem  er,  seinem  eigenen 
Wunsche  gemäls,  den  Vertrag  durch  eine  zweite  Verschreibung 
noch  einmal  bekräftigt  hat.  In  scharfem  Gegensatz  zu  ihm  steht 
der  alte  Mann,  der  vor  den  Angriffen  der  Teufel  bei  seinem 
Gott  Schutz  sucht  (Z.  1391).  Und  nun  soll  gleich  nach  seinen 
Worten  auch  Faust  noch  einmal  auftreten  und  am  Schlufs 
eines  ähnlichen  Monologs,  wie  der  des  alten  Mannes  ist,  zu 
fast  demselben  tröstlichen  Schluls  kommen  wie  jener?  Denn 
der  Schacher  am  Kreuz  ward  doch  gerettet!  Nach  dem 
Vorhergegangenen  ist  dies  unmöglich;  nach  der  Oldman-Szene 
gibt  es  für  Faust  keinen  Trost  mehr  aulser  in  Helenas  Armen. 

Szene  XIV,  Z.  1393—1526. 

Die  Situation  ist  dieselbe  wie  in  H,  Kap.  62,  mit  dem 
Unterschiede,  dafs  dort  das  Dorf  Rimlich  bei  Wittenberg  der 
Schauplatz  ist,  während  im  Drama  die  Szene  sich  in  Witten- 
berg in  Fausts  Wohnung  abspielt.  In  H  ist  Faust  „disemblingly 
merry"  (S.  123),  im  Drama  seufzt  und  klagt  er  während  des 
ganzen  Zusammenseins  mit  den  Studenten. 

Das  Gespräch  1392—1430  zeigt  starke  Anklänge  an  die 
Quelle.  Der  Gedanke,  der  in  1406 — 8  zum  Ausdruck  kommt, 
ist  eine  pathetische  Übertreibung  der  Stelle  S.  126  „that  bis 
Sinnes  were  greater  than  God  was  able  to  forgiue".  Die  Gegen- 
überstellung der  himmlischen  Freuden,  die  Faust  eingebüXst 
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hat,  und  der  Höllenqualen,  die  ihm  bevorstehen  (Z.  1414—10), 
findet  sich  in  der  Quelle  in  den  vorhergehenden  Kapiteln, 
z.  B.  S.  119  „now  thou  must  go  to  the  damned  Company  in 
unquenchable  fire,  whereas  thou  mightest  haue  had  the  joyful 
immortalitie  of  the  soule,  the  v^'hich  thou  now  hast  lost". 
S.  121  „this  euerlasting  damnation"  und  „the  euerlasting  fiery 
lake"  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  „joyes  of  the  chosen". 

Z.  1420  entspricht  S.  126  „to  do  naught  eise  but  call  vpon 
God".  Diese  Aufforderung  nützt  nichts  (Z.  1421);  vgl.  H  „this 
they  repeated  vnto  him,  yet  it  could  take  no  holde".  So  ist 
auch  Z.  1431,  1433—37  eine  Wiedergabe  von  S.  124  „I  haue 
promised  vnto  them  at  the  ende  of  24  yeares  both  body  and 
soule".  Mit  Z.  1432  vgl.  S.  125,  Z.  24  „but  the  students 
wondered  greatly  thereat";  mit  1438  f.  S.  125,  Z.  30  „ah,  friend 
Faustus,  what  haue  you  done  to  conceale  this  matter  so  long 
from  vs  . . .";  Z.  1440 — 44  entspricht  S.  126  „I  durst  neuer  do 
it,  although  I  often  minded  to  settle  my  seife  to  godly  people 
, . .  yet  then  came  the  Diuell  and  would  haue  had  me  away". 

In  beiden  Werken  fordert  Faust  schlielslich  die  Studenten 
auf,  sich  zu  entfernen  (1446;  H  125  „wherefore  I  pray  you 
that  you  would  depart  to  bed").  Fast  jeder  einzelne  Zug  der 
Unterredung  findet  sich  in  H  wieder.  Nur  hat  M  poetischen 
Takt  genug  gehabt,  den  salbungsvollen  Predigtton,  in  den 
Faust  im  Volksbuch  am  Schluls  seiner  Rede  verfällt  („I  beseeche 
you  let  this  my  lamentable  ende  to  the  residue  of  your  liues 
bee  a  sufficient  warning,  that  you  haue  God  alwayes  before 
your  eies"  usw.),  als  geschmacklos  zu  empfinden  und  nichts 
von  diesen  Worten  in  sein  Stück  hinüberzunehmen. 

Nachdem  die  Studenten  das  Zimmer  verlassen  haben,  be- 
ginnt der  grofse  Schlulsmonolog,  der  —  besonders  in  seinem 
Aufbau  —  fast  ganz  unabhängig  von  der  Quelle  ist.  Aller- 
dings fand  der  Dichter  in  diesem  Falle  auch  in  seiner  Quelle 
einen  wirklichen  Monolog  vor,  die  Kapitel  58 — 61,  die  er  be- 
kanntlich benutzt  hat. 

Zu  Z.  1463 ff.,  1479 ff,  1500 ff  vgl.  Logeman,  F.  N.  S.120ff. 
Zu  den  dort  angeführten  Ähnlichkeiten  treten  noch  die  folgenden. 

Wie  in  H,  S.  125  („for  that  I  am  heartely  sorry,  and  in 
my  heart  alwayes  praye  for  merey,  that  my  soule  may  be 
deliuered)  betet  Faust  auch  bei  M  noch  in  seiner  Todesstunde 
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(Z.  1472  „0  lle  leap  up  to  God";  1474  „Ah  my  Christ,  Rend 
not  my  heart  for  namiDg  of  my  Christ,  Yet  will  I  call  on  him"). 
1516  „Adders  and  Serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while"  bezieht 
sich  auf  S.  127  „and  they  heard  a  mighty  noise  and  hissing, 
as  if  the  hall  had  been  füll  of  snakes  and  adders". 

So  finden  sich  immerhin  auch  hier  Anklänge  an  die  Quelle. 
Doch  wem  wird  es  einfallen,  die  Klagen  Fausts  in  H  mit 
dem  von  jeher  bewunderten  Schlulsmonolog  der  Marloweschen 
Tragödie  in  einem  Atem  zu  nennen!  Und  einen  wichtigen 
Unterschied  dürfen  wir  nicht  vergessen.  Die  Klagen  Fausts 
im  Volksbuch  liegen  vor  seiner  letzten  Zusammenkunft  mit 
den  Studenten;  seine  letzten  Momente  erleben  wir  nicht  mit. 
Marlowe  dagegen  hatte,  hierin  völlig  unabhängig  von  der 
Quelle,  den  glücklichen  Gedanken,  mit  den  leidenschaftlichen 
Verzweiflungsausbrtichen  seines  Helden  dessen  letzte  Stunde 
zu  füllen  und  dadurch  der  Tragödie  einen  dramatisch  wirk- 
samen Abschluls  zu  geben. 

Der  Schlufschorus,  Z.  1516—26  entspricht  S.  128,  Z.  27 ff. 
insofern,  als  beide  Stellen  eine  an  den  Leser  oder  Hörer  ge- 
richtete Ermahnung  enthalten;  im  einzelnen  finden  sich  keine 
Ähnlichkeiten. 


B,  Ergebnisse  dieses  Yergleichs. 

I.  Erörterung  der  Frage  nach  andern  Quellen. 

Bevor  ich  dazu  übergehe,  die  positiven  Ergebnisse  des 
Vergleichs  der  Tragödie  mit  ihrer  Quelle  zusammenzufassen, 
will  ich  auf  eine  der  neuesten  Untersuchungen  über  Marlowes 
Stück  eingehen,  nämlich:  Schröder,  Textverhältnisse  und 
Entstehungsgeschichte  von  Marlowes  Faustus.  Im  zweiten  Teil 
der  Arbeit,  mit  dem  ich  es  hier  allein  zu  tun  habe  —  zumal 
Schröders  textkritische  Darlegungen  durch  de  Vries^  wider- 
legt sind  —  hat  der  Verfasser  es  sich  besonders  zur  Auf- 
gabe gemacht,  andere  Quellen  aulser  dem  Faustbuch  nach- 
zuweisen, und  zwar,  meint  er,  haben  besonders  die  Mor ali- 
täten, unter  ihnen  hauptsächlich  der  „Conflict  of  Conscience", 
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und  die  rragodien  Senekas,  namentlich  „Hercules  furens",  auf 
das  Stück  eingewirkt. 

Nun  sind  die  Übereinstimmungen  mit  Seneka  so  gering- 
fügig, dals  Sehr,  selbst  sie  bei  der  Zusammenfassung  der 
Resultate  seiner  Untersuchung  S.  86/87  garnicht  erwähnt,  und 
mit  Recht;  denn  dann  könnte  man  ja  schlielslich  auch  das 
Buch  von  „Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungy",  aus  dem  wahr- 
scheinlich Z.  115  („Ile  haue  them  wall  all  Jermany  with  brass") 
stammt,  als  Quelle  anführen.  —  Da  wir  wissen,  welches  die 
eigentliche  Quelle  des  Dramas  gewesen  und  wie  stark  M  von 
ihr  beeinflulst  ist,  müssen  wir  bei  dem  Versuch,  festzustellen, 
was  aus  andern  Quellen  stammt,  von  vornherein  folgenden 
Grundsatz  festhalten:  Findet  sich  ein  Gedanke  im  Drama,  im 
im  Faustbuch  und  einem  dritten  Werk,  so  kann  man  eine 
solche  Stelle  natürlich  niemals  als  beweisend  für  den  Einfluls 
des  dritten  Werks  auf  M  ansehen.  Damit  erledigt  sich  von 
selbst  ein  grolser  Teil  des  von  Sehr,  auf  S.  69,  78  und  anderswo 
Angeführten,  wo,  wie  der  Verfasser  selbst  sagt,  Übereinstimmung 
zwischen  M  und  H,  aulserdem  zwischen  M  und  Seneka  oder 
den  Moralitäten  vorhanden  ist. 

Nun  hält  wohl  Sehr,  selbst  solche  Stellen  nicht  für  be- 
sonders beweiskräftig,  sondern  legt  selbstverständlich  das  Haupt- 
gewicht auf  die  Züge,  die  seiner  Ansicht  nach  nicht  im  Faust- 
buch, wohl  aber  in  den  Moralitäten  vorhanden  sind  und  deshalb 
den  letzteren  entnommen  sein  müssen.  Hauptsächlich  —  meint 
er  —  sei  M  in  der  Ausgestaltung  der  Personen  seines  Dramas, 
insbesondere  des  Helden  selbst,  von  andern  Werken  wesentlich 
mehr  als  von  H  beeinflulst.  So  behauptet  er,  das  Über- 
menschentum des  Marloweschen  Faust  könne  nicht  aus  dem 
F.  B.  stammen;  dort  werde  er  ja  nur  als  Mensch  mit  einem 
„naughty  mind",  als  „otherwise  addicted",  als  „hauing  fantasies 
and  deepe  cogitations"  hingestellt.  Im  Drama  dagegen  strebe 
er  nach  Wissen,  Macht,  Reichtum.  Die  „fantasies  and  deepe 
cogitations",  oder  wie  es  in  Kap.  2  heilst,  die  „wonderful 
speculation",  sind  nun  freilich  schon  etwas,  was  einen  aulser- 
gewöhnlichen  Geist  anzeigt.  Aber  viel  mehr  Titanismus  liegt 
doch  in  nuce  in  der  Stelle  von  den  „wings  of  an  eagle",  die 
Sehr,  hier  leider  nicht  anführt,  ebenso  wenig  wie  den  Ver- 
gleich  Fausts   mit   den   himmelstürmenden  Giganten.     Wenn, 
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wie  aus  dem  Drama  hervorgeht,  M  diese  Stellen  —  zum 
mindesten  die  erste  ~  gekannt  und  benutzt  hat,  so  konnten 
sie,  wie  überhaupt  die  ganze  Persönlichkeit  Fausts,  wie  sie 
im  englischen  Faustbuch  vorlag,  viel  mehr  zur  Ausgestaltung 
des  Helden  der  Tragödie  beitragen  als  der  Gedanke,  den  Sehr, 
sonderbarerweise  für  den  entscheidenden  hält,  nämlich  Macchia- 
vells  Idee  von  der  Skrupellosigkeit  in  der  Wahl  der  Mittel. 
Etwas  mehr  Einfluls  mag  die  Senekasche  Herkulesgestalt  geübt 
haben.  Wenigstens  zeigt  eine  Stelle,  Z.  116  (auch  Z.  348)  ent- 
schieden einige  Ähnlichkeit  mit  Herc.  Oet.  79. 

Was  Sehr,  dann  über  das  Ubermenschentum  in  den  Morali- 
täten  sagt,  ist  allerdings  wieder  ohne  jede  Beweiskraft.  Die 
Steigerung  des  Wollens  über  die  natürlichen  Grenzen  ist  im 
Faustbuch  mindestens  ebenso  kühn  als  in  den  prosaisch 
nüchternen  Moralitäten. 

Auf  meines  Erachtens  unrichtiger  Beurteilung  des  Tat- 
bestandes beruht  der  folgende  Teil  der  Schr.schen  Beweis- 
führung: Während  das  F.  B.  gleich  von  Anfang  an  Faust  als 
einen  verdorbenenen  und  verkehrten  Menschen  schildere,  be- 
gründe M  die  Abkehr  von  Gott  durch  das  Übermenschentum 
seinen  Helden  und  sei  darin  höchstwahrscheinlich  durch  die 
Gepflogenheiten  des  englischen"  Dramas  beeinflulst.  In  fast 
allen  Moralitäten  werde  die  Verführung  des  anfangs  unver- 
dorbenen Menschen  durch  die  Laster  dargestellt.  Ich  sehe 
hier  überhaupt  keine  Ähnlichkeit  zwischen  M  und  den  Morali- 
täten. Wie  in  H  ist  Faust  bei  M  von  Anfang  an  fest  zu 
seiner  Tat  entschlossen.  In  der  Quelle  wie  im  Drama  wird 
er  durch  nichts  dazu  verführt  als  durch  seinen  Charakter. 
Und  wie  in  H,  so  wird  auch  in  der  Tragödie  kein  Hehl  daraus 
gemacht,  dafs  sein  Entschluls  —  und  sein  Charakter  —  im 
Grunde  ein  verkehrter,  sündhafter  ist.  Denn  im  Anfangs- 
chorus heilst  es  sehr  deutlich:  „For  falling  to  a  diuelish 
exercice  ...  He  surffets  vpon  cursed  Negromancie".  Also 
vor  Beginn  des  Stückes  ist  Faust  „fallen  to  a  diuelish 
exercice"  usw.  Der  Monolog  ist  ja  auch  natürlich  nicht  eine 
wirkliche  ernste  Prüfung  der  menschlichen  Weisheit,  die  auf 
den  Universitäten  erreichbar  ist,  sondern  eine  letzte  Abrechnung 
mit  dieser.  Wie  Goethes  Faust  hat  der  Marlowesche  sie 
schon  „durchaus  studiert  mit  heifsem  Bemühn"  und  als  Schein- 
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Weisheit  erkannt,  er  hat  sich  auch  schon  „der  Magie  ergeben". 
Wenn  nun  in  den  Morali täten  der  Mensch  anfangs  als  un- 
verdorben (vom  kirchlichen  und  bürgerlichen  Standpunkt  aus 
betrachtet I)  geschildert  wird,  und  wenn  dann  der  Vice  oder 
irgend  eine  andre  verführende  Gewalt  von  aufsen  an  ihn 
herantritt,  so  ist  diese  Verführung  doch  ebenso  grundverschieden 
von  Ms  Darstellung  wie  von  der  in  H.  Von  einem  Einfluls 
der  Moralitäten  kann  auch  in  diesem  Punkte  keine  Rede  sein. 

Eine  ähnliche  unrichtige  Aulfassung  findet  sich  S.  60: 
Fausts  Ansatz  zur  Reue  bleibe  wirkungslos,  weil  er  sie 
hinausschiebe.  (Z.  1180  „Christ  did  call  the  thiefe  vpon 
the  Crosse").  Aber  von  einem  Aufschub  könnte  doch  nur  die 
Rede  sein,  wenn  Faust  vorher  noch  keine  Reue  gezeigt  hätte. 
Doch  hat  er  dies  ja  schon  oft  —  wie  in  H  —  getan;  nur 
siegten  in  seinen  inneren  Kämpfen  stets  die  Mächte  der 
Finsternis.  Der  leichtfertig -oberflächliche  Gedanke,  zur  Reue 
sei  später  noch  immer  Zeit,  wird  an  solchen  Stellen  nie  auch 
nur  angedeutet,  und  ebensowenig  sollen  die  Verse  1176—81 
diese  Bedeutung  haben.  Vielmehr  wird  in  ihnen  nur  eine 
weichere  Augenblicksstimmung  geschildert,  in  der  dem  Ver- 
loren noch  einmal  ein  Hoffnungsschimmer  der  göttlichen  Gnade 
leuchtet. 

Auch  die  Helenaszene  ist  nicht  richtig  aufgefafst.  Nicht 
der  Gedanke  an  Helenas  Schönheit  zerstört  den  Eindruck  der 
Worte  des  alten  Mannes,  sondern  Mephistos  Drohung,  Faust  in 
Stücke  zu  zerreilsen  —  bei  M  wie  in  H.  Um  den  Zorn  des 
Teufels  zu  beschwichtigen,  will  Faust  —  wie  beide  Werke 
übereinstimmend  berichten  —  sieh  ihm  zum  zweitenmale  ver- 
schreiben, und  dann  erst  äulsert  er  bei  M  den  Wunsch, 
Helena  zu  besitzen.  Er  wird  also  nicht,  wie  Sehr,  meint, 
„durch  die  Freuden  mit  Helena  dem  Sündenleben  zurück- 
gewonnen", i) 

Hinsichtlich  des  Gespräches  zwischen  Faust  und  den 
Studenten  vor  der  Katastrophe,  das  sich  nach  Sehr,  fast  Zug 
für  Zug  im  Confl.  of  Consc.  wiederfindet  (S.  67  f.),  verweise  ich 
auf  S.  45f.  meiner  Untersuchung,  wo  ich  gezeigt  habe,  wie 
fast  jeder  Zug  der  Unterredung  dem  Volksbuch  entnommen  ist. 


1)  Münch  S.  128  Anm.  finden  wir  dieselbe  falsch©  Auffassung. 
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Höchstens  bei  dem  Motiv  des  Selbstmordgedankeüs,  der 
aber  bei  M  nur  eine  geringe  Rolle  spielt,  können  wir  vielleicht 
an  einen  Einfluls  der  Moralitäten  auf  die  Gestaltung  des 
Marloweschen  Faustcharakters  denken. 

Bei  der  Ähnlichkeit,  die  der  Mephisto  des  Volksbuches 
in  vielen  Punkten  mit  dem  Vice  der  Moralitäten  zeigt,  ist  es 
begreiflich,  —  so  fährt  Sehr,  in  seiner  Beweisführung  fort  — 
dals  auch  solche  Züge  des  Vice  auf  den  Mephisto  des  Dramas 
übertragen  wurden,  die  in  H  fehlen.  Dies  ist  an  sich  ja  auch 
durchaus  denkbar.  Was  aber  von  Sehr,  dann  zur  Veranschau- 
lichung dieses  Einflusses  angeführt  wird,  scheint  mir  nicht 
dazu  angetan,  seine  Behauptung  zu  stützen.  Im  Drama  — 
heilst  es  S.  73  —  mache  Mephistopheles  dem  Faust  grofse 
Versprechungen.  Da  in  H  nur  wenige  Versprechungen  erwähnt 
würden,  habe  es  den  Anschein,  als  ob  M  hier  mehr  durch  das 
englische  Drama  beeinflulst  sei,  das  die  Versprechungen  deut- 
licher hervortreten  lasse.  Aus  H  wird  dann  angeführt:  „the 
spirit  promised  to  Faustus  to  giue  him  certaine  yeares  to  liue 
in  health  and  pleasure  ...  he  should  haue  al  whatsoeuer  his 
heart  would  wish  or  desire".  Nimmt  man  hierzu  die  nicht 
angeführten  Versprechungen  des  Kontraktes  (H,  S.  8),  so  sind 
das  eigentlich  schon  recht  schöne  und,  was  den  Kontrakt  an- 
langt, auch  mit  konkreter  Deutlichkeit  bezeichnete  Dinge,  und 
man  ist  neugierig  auf  das,  was  Sehr,  nun  aus  den  Moralitäten 
zum  Beweis  seiner  Behauptung  beibringt.  Welches  sind  nun 
die  „deutlicher  hervortretenden  Versprechungen"  des  Vice? 
„In  Nat.  I,  1038  schlägt  der  Vice  Sensuality  vor,  ins  Wirtshaus 
zu  gehen.  Ebenso  verspricht  Luxuria  der  Mary  köstliche  Weine 
und  einen  Liebhaber  (M.  Magdal.  E.  E.  T.  1896  V,  481,  507). 
In  Four  Elements  verheilst  Sensual  Appetite  dem  Menschen 
Freuden  im  Wirtshause  mit  der  Kurtisane  Little  Neil."  usw. 
„Was  kannst  du  armer  Teufel  geben!"  hätte  M.s  Faust  mit 
seinem  titanisch  -  unersättlichen  Begehren  dem  Mephisto  mit- 
leidig zugerufen,  wenn  er  ihm  mit  diesen  Dingen  gekommen 
wäre.  Wenn  der  Dichter  in  den  Moralitäten  nichts  vorfand 
als  diese  armseligen  Versprechungen,  die  mit  denen  seines 
Mephisto  nicht  die  geringste  Ähnlichkeit  haben,  so  tat  er  besser 
sich  an  das  Volksbuch  zu  halten,  wo  er  denn  doch  mehr  finden 
konnte. 
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Nicht  besser  steht  es  mit  der  Behauptung,  dafs  Mephisto 
im  Drama  vortrefflich  zu  argumentieren  verstehe,  vs^as  in  H 
fehle,  während  der  Vice  geschickte  Argumente  vorbringe. 
Dem  ist  entgegenzuhalten,  dafs  Mephisto  auch  in  H  dialektische 
Gewandtheit  besitzt.  Ich  will  nur  auf  H,  S.  7  hinweisen,  wo 
er  dem  zögernden  Faust  klar  zu  machen  weils,  dals  der  Schritt, 
den  er  zu  tun  zaudere,  das  Beste  sei,  was  er  in  seiner  Lage 
tun  könne.  Also  auch  hier  liegt  kein  Grund  vor,  Einfluls  der 
Moralitäten  anzunehmen,  zumal,  wie  Sehr,  selbst  zugibt,  der 
komische  Charakter  des  Vice  mit  dem  ernsten  des  Mephisto, 
wie  ihn  M  und  H  schildern,  nicht  die  geringste  Ähnlichkeit 
hat.  Von  allen  Beweisgründen  bleibt  auch  hier  wieder  nur 
der  Selbstmordgedanke  Fausts  übrig,  den  Mephisto  dadurch 
unterstützt,  dals  er  seinem  Opfer  einen  Dolch  reicht.  Doch 
auch  hierbei  spielt  der  Teufel  eine  weit  geringere  Kolle  als 
in  den  Moralitäten,  da  er  kein  Wort  dabei  spricht  und  seine 
Bewegung  von  Faust  auch  garnicht  beachtet  wird. 

Nehmen  wir  hierzu  das  Auftreten  der  beiden  Engel  und 
der  Todsünden,  von  denen  längst  bekannt  war,  dals  Mario we 
sie  den  Moralitäten  entnommen  hat,  so  ist  damit  eigentlich 
der  Einfluls  des  englischen  Dramas  auf  Marlowes  Tragödie 
erschöpft.    Alles  andere  findet  sich  auch  im  Faustbuch. 

Speziell,  meint  nun  Sehr.,  habe  ein  bestimmtes  Stück,  der 
Conflict  of  Conscience,  auf  Marlowes  Faustus  eingewirkt. 
Aber  alles,  was  er  an  Übereinstimmungen  zwischen  M  und  dem 
genannten  Stück  gefunden  haben  will,  findet  sich  wiederum 
fast  Zug  für  Zug  auch  in  H.,  so  die  Entschlossenheit  zum 
Bösen,  das  Davoneilen  zu  neuen  Freuden,  ohne  den  Warner 
zu  beachten,  die  Verzweiflung,  die  sich  durch  die  Freunde 
nicht  lindern  lassen  will,  das  Gefühl  der  Gottesferne,  die  Klage, 
Gott  abgeschworen  zu  haben,  die  Furcht  vor  den  Höllenqualen, 
das  letzte  vergebliche  Gebet.  Über  die  Verschiebung  der 
Reue  s.  oben  S.  50,  über  die  Begründung  von  Fausts  Abfall 
S.  49  f.  Dals  der  alte  Mann  Fausts  Verzweiflung  bekämpft 
und  über  den  Verlorenen  klagt,  ergibt  sich  doch  aus  der 
Situation  mit  zu  grolser  Notwendigkeit,  als  dafs  man  hier 
Einfluls  anderer  Dramen  zur  Erklärung  heranzuziehen  brauchte. 
Marlowe  mülste  ja  ein  ganz  jämmerlicher  Dichter  gewesen 
sein,    wenn    ihn    auf   diese    Gedanken   nicht   seine   Phantasie 
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gebracht  hätte.  Sehen  wir  von  dem  schon  erwähnten  Selbst- 
mordmotiv  ab,  so  zeigt  nur  ein  einziger  Gedanke  Ähnlichkeit 
mit  einer  Stelle  im  Confl.  of  Consc,  nämlich  1496  —  98  mit 
S.  136,  die  Bitte  Fausts  bezw.  des  Philologus,  die  Pein  möge 
nicht  ewig  dauern,  sondern  nur  „a  thousand  yeares,  a  hundred 
thousand"  (M),  „a  thousand  thousand  year"  (Confl,  of  Consc). 
Aber  auch  diese  Ähnlichkeit  ist  doch  zu  geringfügig,  als  dafs 
man  daraus  Beeinflussung  M.s  durch  den  Confl.  of  Consc.  be- 
weisen könnte,  zumal  die  Stellen  abgesehen  von  den  Zahlen 
keinerlei  Ähnlichkeit  im  Wortlaut  zeigen.  Auch  sonst  —  das 
sei  zum  Schluls  noch  betont  —  findet  sich  keine  einzige 
wörtliche  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  M  und  irgend  einem 
der  von  Sehr,  angeführten  englischen  Dramen. 

Alle  diese  Erwägungen  führen  zu  dem  Schluls,  dafs  der 
Einflufs  andrer  Dramen  auf  M  doch,  wenn  überhaupt  vor- 
handen, zum  allermindesten  weit  geringer  war,  als  Sehr,  an- 
nimmt. Dafs  Marlowe  von  der  englischen  Theatertradition, 
speziell  von  den  Moralitäten,  oder  gar  von  einem  bestimmten 
Drama  in  höherem  Grade  abhängig  gewesen  wäre,  als  man  bisher 
annahm,  ist  durch  die  Schröderschen  Ausführungen  in  keiner 
Weise  glaubhaft  gemacht  worden.  Der  Grund  seines  Irrtums 
liegt  besonders  darin,  dals  er  den  Einflufs  des  Faustbuchs 
auf  Marlowe  nicht  genau  genug  geprüft  und  deshalb  unter- 
schätzt hat. 


II.  Das  innere  Verhältnis  des  Dramas  zum  Faustbuch. 

Unter  Zugrundelegung  des  von  mir  auf  Seite  18  fi^.  bei- 
gebrachten Materials  will  ich  nun  das  Verhältnis  der  Tragödie 
zu  ihrer  Quelle  einer  zusammenfassenden  Betrachtung  unter- 
ziehen und  beginne  mit  der  Komposition  des  Dramas.  Hier- 
tiber hat  sich  seinerzeit  Münch  und  neuerdings  de  Vries  ge- 
äufsert,  und  zwar  stehen  sich  die  Ansichten  beider  diametral 
gegenüber.  Während  Münch  ein  geradezu  vernichtendes  Urteil 
über  den  Aufbau  der  Handlung  fällt,  findet  de  Vries  —  der 
übrigens  auf  die  Ausführungen  des  ersteren  Forschers  nicht 
eingeht  —  einen  wohlüberlegten  Plan,  fünf  Akte  mit  fast 
regelmäfsigem  Wechsel  von  Haupt-  und  Nebenszenen. 

Der  Hauptvorwurf,  den   Münch  S.  127—28  dem  Dichter 
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macht,  ist  der  treue  Anschlufs  an  die  Quelle. i)  „Wenn  man 
das  ganze  Buch  Schritt  für  Schritt  durchgeht",  meint  er,  „und 
Marlowes  Stück  desgleichen,  so  findet  man,  dafs  dieser  fast 
nur  da  abgewichen  ist,  wo  er  ihren  Inhalt  eben  nicht  auf  die 
Bühne  bringen  konnte,  also  bei  den  doktrinären  Bestandteilen 
und  den  unmöglichen  Zauberstücken;  aulserdem  durch  nicht 
sehr  häufige  und  wenig  eingreifende  Kürzung,  Dehnung  und 
Umstellung.  Am  selbständigsten  gebärdet  sich  der  Dichter 
noch  am  Eingang,  er  gewinnt  in  der  Tat  eine  Exposition".  — 
Das  Bild,  das  Münch  hier  von  dem  Verhältnis  des  Dichters 
zur  Quelle  hinsichtlich  der  Komposition  gibt,  scheint  mir  nicht 
treu  zu  sein.  Sehen  wir  einmal  von  den  nicht  mit  der  eigent- 
lichen Handlung  in  Verbindung  stehenden  Clownszenen  (die 
ja,  weil  erfunden,  auch  nicht  von  Münchs  Vorwurf  getroffen 
werden)  völlig  ab,  ebenso,  soweit  dies  möglich  ist,  von  der 
Ausgestaltung  der  Charaktere,  so  finden  wir,  dals  M  im  Anfang, 
in  der  Exposition  (nach  Münch  Szene  I)  in  keinem  andern 
Verhältnis  zur  Quelle  steht  als  im  ganzen  ersten  Teil  des 
Dramas  bis  Szene  VI  einschlielslich.  Das  Auftreten  der  Engel, 
das  inhaltlich  die  Hauptabweichung  von  H  in  diesem  Teil  des 
Dramas  bildet,  ist  nicht  etwa  charakteristisch  für  die  erste 
Szene,  sondern  wiederholt  sich  in  der  fünften  und  sechsten 
und  ist  dort  ebensogut  wie  in  der  ersten  in  den  Verlauf  der 
Handlung  organisch  eingefügt.  Wenn  M  in  der  ersten  Szene 
auf  den  Bemerkungen  S.  2,  Z.  30ff.  das  Gespräch  zwischen 
Faust  und  seinen  Freunden  aufbaute,  so  verwandelte  er  in 
der  sechsten  das  in  der  Quelle  völlig  ernsthaft  genommene 
Motiv  von  Fausts  Heiratslust  in  ein  scherzhaft  gehaltenes 
Intermezzo  und  setzt,  wie  Münch  S.  132  selbst  anerkennt,  — 
ebenfalls  in  bewulstem  Gegensatz  zur  Quelle  —  an  Stelle  der 
Teufelserscheinungen  des  19.  Kapitels  die  sieben  Todsünden. 
Viel  wesentlicher  sind  die  Änderungen,  die  M  im  einzelnen 
vorgenommen  hat.  Überall  erkennen  wir  das  Bestreben,  durch 
Zusammenziehung  mehrerer  Szenen  der  Quelle  zu  einer  eine 
straffere  Konzentration  der  Handlung  zu  erzielen,  und  das 
Bemühen,  durch  logische  Verknüpfung  den  Zusammenhang  zu 
verbessern.   Wirkungsvolle  Szenen  sind  auf  kurzen  Bemerkungen 


^)  Noch  schärfer  spricht  Conrad  (a.  a.  0.,  S.  143),  diesen  Vorwurf  aus. 
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der  Quelle  aufgebaut,  so  auf  dem  „homo  fuge"  des  fünften, 
der  Überschrift:  „How  Faustus  set  his  blood  in  a  saucer  on 
warm  ashes"  usw.  des  sechsten  Kapitels.  Dies  alles  zeigt 
doch  eine  liebevolle  Durchdringung  des  Stoffes,  den  Beginn 
einer  Herausarbeitung  der  darin  schlummernden  poetischen 
Schönheiten  und  einer  Erweckung  des  toten  Materials  zu 
poetischem  Leben.  Den  Verlauf  der  Tatsachen  völlig  um- 
zuändern, lag  nicht  im  Geiste  jener  Zeit,  war  auch  schlielslich 
nicht  unbedingt  eine  poetische  Notwendigkeit. 

Dasselbe  Bild  erhalten  wir  bei  einer  Betrachtung  der 
theoretischen  Erörterungen,  die  sich  in  den  beiden  Werken 
finden.  Sie  handeln  in  H  von  der  Hölle,  der  Natur  der  Teufel, 
besonders  Mephistos  und  Lucifers,  und  von  astronomischen 
Dingen.  Genau  dieselben  Stoffe  werden  auch  im  Drama  (Szene 
III,  V,  VI)  behandelt,  aber  doch  in  ganz  andrer  Weise.  Wieder 
bleiben  also  die  Grundfesten  stehen,  das  darauf  aufgeführte 
neue  Gebäude  aber  lälst  den  selbständig  arbeitenden  Geist 
des  Baumeisters  erkennen. 

Dies  Urteil  gilt  hauptsächlich  für  die  Szenen  I,  III,  V 
und  VI.  Aber  die  schärfste  Kritik  hat  ja  auch  von  jeher  nicht 
diese,  sondern  die  folgenden,  VII,  X,  XI,  XII,  getroffen.  Wenn 
Mtinch  es  auch  nicht  klar  und  deutlich  ausspricht,  so  meint 
er  sie  doch  wohl  besonders  mit  den  Worten:  „Der  guten 
Exposition  folgt  nirgendwo  ein  dramatisch  künstlerischer  Auf- 
bau des  Ganzen.  An  die  Versuchung,  Beschwörung,  Ver- 
schwörung, die  frevelhafte  Belehrung  und  Emanzipation  schliefst 
sich  allmählich  die  Weltreise,  und  mit  dieser  sind  irgendwie 
in  Verbindung  gebracht  die  einzelnen  Schwanke  und  Possen 
plötzlich  ist  die  schöne  Zeit  um,  und  es  erfolgt  die  Kata- 
strophe —  wenn  man  diesen  Kunstausdruck  gebrauchen  darf; 
denn  sie  besteht  einfach  darin,  dals  der  diabolus  ex  machina 
erscheint  und  ein  sehr  endgültiges  „Exeunt"  mit  dem  Helden 
aufräumt  und  mit  dem  Stücke  zugleich". 

Demnach  wäre  der  Aufbau  ja  allerdings  ein  geradezu 
kläglicher  zu  nennen.  Aber  sicherlich  ist  Münch  zu  diesem 
Urteil  besonders  durch  die  Ausführung  der  Szenen  im  Detail 
veranlafst,  die  freilich  von  der  sorgfältig  gewissenhaften  Durch- 
arbeitung z.  B.  der  dritten  Szene  keine  Spur  mehr  zeigt.  An 
sich    liegt    ein    innerer    Fortschritt    zunächst    schon    in    dem 
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Gedanken  der  Weltreise.  Faust  hat  tibermenschliches  Wissen 
erlangt  über  Hölle  und  Teufel,  über  Himmel  und  Gestirne;  er 
ist  selbst  „drawne  by  the  strength  of  yoky  dragons  neckes" 
zum  Himmelsgewölbe  aufgestiegen,  um  dessen  Geheimnisse  zu 
erkennen.  Nun  kehrt  sein  Titanengeist  aus  der  Ferne,  deren 
Dunkel  ihn  zuerst  reizte,  in  die  Welt  zurück,  die  ihm  die 
nächste  ist;  er  erforscht  die  Erde.  Auf  die  Beschreibung  der 
Weltreise,  Z.  818  ff.,  palst  Mtinchs  Wort  von  der  „wenig  ein- 
greifenden Kürzung"  besser  als  auf  die  bisher  besprochenen 
Auftritte.  Wie  steht  es  nun  aber  mit  der  schlimmen,  rein 
possenhaften  Szene  am  päpstlichen  Hofe?  Wie  schon  Erich 
Schmidt  (a.  a.  0.,  S.  24)  hervorgehoben  hat,  gewinnen  die  Possen 
dadurch  ernste  Wucht,  dals  ihre  Zielscheibe  kein  geringerer 
ist  als  der  heilige  Vater.  Und  dals  die  Stellung,  die  Faust 
dadurch  bekommt,  zu  dem  „enemy  of  all  mankinde"  (d.  h. 
natürlich  nur  der  christlichen,  durch  die  Kirche  und  ihr  Ober- 
haupt vertretenen!)  vollkommen  pafst,  ist  doch  nicht  zu  leugnen. 
Dals  ein  innerer  Zusammenhang  zwischen  der  Weltreise  und 
der  Szene  am  Kaiserhofe  vom  Dichter  hergestellt  ist,  habe  ich 
oben  S.  36  nachgewiesen.  Auch  hier  ist  der  Fortschritt  logisch; 
zugleich  springt  der  Kontrast  in  die  Augen,  der  in  dem  Ver- 
hältnis Fausts  zum  Papste  einerseits,  zum  Vertreter  der  welt- 
lichen Macht  andrerseits  liegt.  Äulserer  Ruhm  gehört  zu  dem, 
was  Faust  sich  wünscht,  Anerkennung  durch  die  Höchsten  der 
Erde  verschmäht  er  nicht.  Die  Worte  des  Kaisers,  dals  keiner 
in  seinem  Reiche,  ja  auf  der  ganzen  Welt  sich  mit  Faust  ver- 
gleichen kann,  überhaupt  die  Szene  am  Kaiserhofe  mitsamt 
dem  Triumph  über  den  Ritter  bildet  den  Höhepunkt  im  äulseren 
Leben  des  Helden  der  Tragödie. 

Die  folgende,  die  Rofstäuscherszene,  bringt  wiederum  einen 
Kontrast,  zugleich  aber  eine  notwendige  Ergänzung  der  vorigen: 
Faust  kennt  nicht  nur  Fürsten  und  hohe  Herren,  sondern,  selbst 
„base  of  stocke",  taucht  er  auch  in  die  Tiefen  der  Menschheit 
hinunter  zur  „flachen  Unbedeutendheit".  Aber  damit  ist  die 
Bedeutung  dieser  Szene  für  das  Drama  noch  nicht  erschöpft. 
Dals  die  Kaiserhofszene  eine  Art  Höhepunkt  im  Drama  be- 
deutet, geht  nicht  blols  aus  ihr  selbst,  sondern  auch  aus  der 
Rofstäuscherszene  hervor.  Hier  sehen  wir:  der  Gipfel  ist  über- 
schritten, die  Zeit  nähert  sich  ihrem  Ende.    Unabhängig  von 
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der  Quelle  betont  M  das;  zugleich  aber  bemerken  wir  etwas 
Wichtigeres:  nicht  blols  die  äufsere,  auch  die  innere  Handlung 
geht  weiter.  Ohne  dafs  wir  irgend  eine  Andeutung  in  H  finden, 
gibt  der  Dichter  uns  zum  erstenmal  seit  dem  Schlufs  der 
sechsten  Szene  wieder  eine  Schilderung  des  Seelenzustandes 
seines  Helden.  Es  ist  der  bei  Marlowe  die  innere  Handlung 
bildende  Konflikt,  in  den  wir  wieder  hineingeführt  werden, 
die  Frage:  wird  Fausts  Seele  gerettet  oder  nicht?  Allerdings 
wird  der  Konflikt  hier  mehr  gestreift,  als  dafs  der  Kampf 
wirklich  weitergeführt  würde;  dennoch  darf  die  Bedeutung 
der  Stelle  11760".  nicht  unterschätzt  werden. 

Nach  dieser  Volksszene  zeigt  Faust  seine  Kunst  wieder 
vor  einem  Fürsten,  dem  Herzog  von  Anhalt.  Schon  äufserlich 
unterscheidet  sich  diese  Szene  von  allen  andern,  in  denen 
Faust  selbst  auftritt,  also  allen  mit  Ausnahme  der  Clownszenen, 
dadurch,  dals  sie  völlig  in  Prosa  geschrieben  ist.  Sinkt  sie 
schon  dadurch  und  durch  die  besonders  starke  sprachliche 
Abhängigkeit  von  der  Quelle  unter  das  Niveau  der  übrigen, 
so  ist  sie  nicht  weniger  geringwertig  ihrem  Inhalt  nach,  sowie 
hinsichtlich  ihres  Zusammenhanges  mit  dem  Gang  der  Hand- 
lung. Es  ist  schlechterdings  kein  Grund  für  ihre  Einfügung 
in  das  Drama  zu  finden  als  die  Absicht,  noch  einmal  den 
äulseren  Prunk  eines  Fürstenhofes  zu  entfalten. 

Ich  will  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  noch  einmal  auf  die  Be- 
hauptung Münchs  zurückkommen,  Marlowe  sei  von  seiner  Quelle 
—  abgesehen  von  den  oben  besprochenen  doktrinären  Bestand- 
teilen —  nur  bei  den  unmöglichen  Zauberstücken  abgewichen. 
Nicht  weniger  als  achtzehn  „merry  conceits"  hat  M  gänzlich 
unberücksichtigt  gelassen,  ohne  dafs  deren  Einfügung  erheblich 
gröfsere  Schwierigkeiten  gemacht  hätte  als  z.  B.  die  der  Rofs- 
täuscherszene.  Finden  sich  doch  mehrere  in  den  Zusätzen  der 
Quarto  B,  unter  ihnen  die  Geschichte,  wie  Faust  „eats  a  load 
of  hay".  Die  Unmöglichkeit  der  Aufführung  war  also,  wie 
für  die  Bearbeiter,  so  auch  für  Marlowe  kein  Grund,  einen 
Schwank  auszulassen.  Der  Grund,  weshalb  er  nur  wenige  in 
sein  Drama  verflocht,  ist  natürlich  der,  dafs  das  Drama  durch 
die  Wiederholungen  seine  Wirkung  völlig  eingebüfst  haben 
würde,  wenn  auch  B  zeigt,  dafs  er  unbeschadet  des  äufseren 
Effekts  ruhig   noch   eine  Anzahl  mehr   hätte   hinübernehmen 
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können.  Weshalb  aber  wäblte  er  gerade  diese?  Während 
bei  Szene  XU  sicher  nur  äufsere  Gründe  bestimmend  gewesen 
sind,  mischen  sich  bei  X  und  XI  äufsere,  Prunk  und  Komik, 
mit  solchen  mehr  innerer  Art.  So  erkennen  wir  —  um  das 
Urteil  über  diese  viel  gescholtene  Szenenreihe  zusammenzu- 
fassen —  auch  hier  deutlich  das  Ringen  mit  dem  Stoff. 
Keineswegs  tibernimmt  der  Dichter  mechanisch  das  von  der 
Quelle  Gebotene  mit  Ausnahme  des  nicht  Aufführbaren,  sondern 
innere  und  äufsere  Gründe  streiten  sich,  wie  wir  sahen, 
und  wenn  zugegeben  w^erden  soll,  dafs  vielleicht  die  äufseren 
überwiegen,  so  dürfen  wir  doch  die  inneren  nicht  übersehen 
und  müssen  jedenfalls  anerkennen,  dafs  auch  in  diesen  Szenen 
ein  Fortschritt  der  äufsern,  ja,  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade 
auch  der  innern  Handlung  vorhanden  ist. 

Bei  der  nun  folgenden  Helenaszeue  ist  die  schon  mehrfach 
hervorgetretene  Vorliebe  des  Dichters  für  Kontraste  besonders 
deutlich  erkennbar.  Unmittelbar  nach  dem  Triumph,  den 
Fausts  Kunst  ihm  verschafft  hat,  folgt  die  Warnung  des  alten 
Mannes,  und  wir  stehen  wieder  mitten  in  dem  Kampfe  der 
guten  und  bösen  Mächte  um  Fausts  Seele.  Zum  letztenmale 
ringen  die  beiden  Seelen  in  Fausts  Brust;  schon  scheint  die 
Verzweiflung  der  Selbsteinkehr  zu  weichen.  Aber  es  ist  nur 
ein  scheinbarer  Sieg.  Faust  ist  jetzt  nicht  mehr  Herr  seines 
Schicksals;  er  steht  dem  Mephisto,  dem  „leidenden  und  ge- 
quälten Geiste",  nicht  mehr  mit  spöttischer  Geringschätzung 
gegenüber  wie  zuerst,  sondern  dieser  ist  Herr  über  ihn  geworden. 
So  verstehen  wir  des  Teufels  brutale  Drohung  (Z.  1339  ff.)  und 
die  sofortige  Unterwerfung  Fausts  unter  den  Willen  seines  bis- 
herigen Dieners  (1342  ff.).  Münchs  Auffassung  des  Zusammen- 
hanges in  dieser  Szene  (S.  128  Anm.)  ist  unrichtig;  nicht  Helena 
wird  von  Mephisto  als  letzter  Trumpf  ausgespielt,  um  den 
schwankend  und  reuig  gewordenen  Faust  wieder  in  seine 
Gewalt  zu  bekommen;  nein,  einzig  und  allein  die  Drohung 
bewirkt  die  völlige  Sinnesänderung  des  einst  so  trotzigen 
Geisterbeherrschers.  Dafs  das  Absicht  ist,  zeigt  die  Änderung, 
die  der  Dichter  mit  dem  zweiten  Kontrakt  vorgenommen  hat. 
In  H  verlangt  Mephisto  die  Erneuerung,  bei  M  erbietet  sich 
Faust  freiwillig  dazu  und  verlangt  unmittelbar  darauf  von 
Mephisto  die  Peinigung  des  alten  Mannes.    Wir  dürfen  eben 
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nicht  an  Goethes  Faust  denken.  Der  des  englischen  Dichters 
unterscheidet  sich  von  dem  des  Weimarer  Olympiers  ähnlich 
wie  der  genial  titanische,  leidenschaftliche  und  auch  manchmal 
haltlose  jugendliche  Stürmer  und  Dränger  Marlowe  von  dem 
über  das  Leben  triumphierenden  deutschen  Dichterfürsten. 
Marlowe  will  seinen  Helden,  das  Abbild  seiner  selbst,  als 
steuerlos  dahintreibend  schildern,  ohne  irgendwelche  Kraft, 
um  sich  aus  den  wirbelnden  Fluten  retten  zu  können.  Schon 
hört  der  Unglückliche  in  der  Ferne  das  dumpfe  Donnern  des 
Kataraktes,  der  ihn  verschlingen  wird,  und  doch  vergilst  er 
noch  einmal  alles  vor  dem  herrlichen  Bilde,  das  vor  seinem 
Auge  aufsteigt,  der  „heauenly  Helen".  Am  Ufer  aber  steht 
—  wieder  ein  Kontrast  —  der  alte  Mann,  selbst  sicher,  aber 
in  Zorn  und  Schmerz  über  den  Verlorenen.  Wie  angesichts 
dieser  Tatsachen  Münch  behaupten  kann,  plötzlich  —  nach 
den  Schwänken  und  Possen  —  sei  die  schöne  Zeit  zu  Ende, 
und  es  erfolge  eine  Katastrophe,  die  eigentlich  gar  keine  sei, 
ist  mir  unverständlich.  Ohne  daXs  man  irgendwie  zwischen 
den  Zeilen  zu  lesen  braucht,  gibt  uns  der  Dichter  in  der 
XIII.  Szene  von  dem  Seelenzustande  seines  Helden  ein  klares 
Bild,  das  uns  mit  schrecklicher  Deutlichkeit  zeigt:  die  Kata- 
strophe steht  vor  der  Tür.  Diese  selbst  bestätigt  meine  Auf- 
fassung. Was  klingt  aus  den  vielbewunderten  Versen  des 
Schlulsmonologs  anders  als  die  Todesangst?  Es  ist,  wie  Erich 
Schmidt  sagt,  „das  Angstgeschrei  des  Verworfenen".  Genau 
derselbe  Faust  tritt  uns  hier  entgegen,  der  in  der  Oldman- 
Szene  vor  Mephistos  Drohung  so  kraftlos  darniedersinkt. 

So,  meine  ich.  lälst  sich  die  Ansicht  nicht  länger  aufrecht 
erhalten,  dafs  die  Komposition  des  Marloweschen  Faustus  ein 
so  erbärmliches  Machwerk  sei,  wie  Münch  —  und  ihm  folgend, 
Conrad  —  sie  hinstellt.  Wenn  an  manchen  Stellen  zu  er- 
kennen ist,  wie  M  vergeblich  mit  dem  Stoff  gerungen  hat, 
dafs  er  gerungen  hat  und  dafs  sein  Bingen  manchmal  ein 
siegreiches  gewesen  ist,  das  zu  betonen,  erfordert  die 
Gerechtigkeit,  die  wir  Späteren,  objektiv  Urteilenden  ihm 
schuldig  sind. 

Ob  nun  andrerseits  de  Vries  mit  seiner  Akteinteilung  i) 


0  a.  a.  0.,  S.  20  und  21. 
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das  Richtige  getroffen  hat,  ist  schwer  zu  entscheiden.  Die  • 
ersten  beiden  Akte  haben  wohl  den  Umfang  gehabt,  den 
de  Vries  ihnen  zuschreibt.  Für  den  fünften  müssen  wir  die 
erste  Helenaszene  (1281  —  1307),  die  er  an  den  Schlufs  des 
vierten  verlegen  will,  mit  in  Anspruch  nehmen;  denn  sie  steht 
mit  dem,  was  folgt,  der  Oldman-  und  zweiten  Ilelenaszene  in 
engem  Zusammenhange.  Dagegen  gehört,  wie  ich  oben  gezeigt 
habe,  der  zweite  Teil  der  Rolstäuscherszene  nicht  in  den 
fünften  Akt,  sondern  mufs  im  vierten,  hinter  Z.  1175,  stehen 
bleiben.  Demnach  bleiben,  wenn  wir  annehmen,  dafs  die  erste 
ßobin-Rafeszene  (VIII)  ursprünglich  zum  zweiten  Aufzug  ge- 
hörte (hinter  Z.  618),  für  den  dritten  und  vierten  die  Auftritte 
VII,  IX,  X,  XI  und  XII  übrig,  und  nach  den  Chori  807-17 
und  922—38  zu  schlielsen,  mag  auch  die  ursprüngliche  Ein- 
teilung wohl  so  gewesen  sind,  wie  de  Vries  meint.  Allerdings 
kann  man  keinen  so  regelmälsigen  Wechsel  von  Haupt-  und 
Nebenszenen  feststellen,  wie  er  will;  denn  eine  Reihe  von 
denen,  die  er  als  „für  den  Gang  der  Handlung  überflüssig" 
bezeichnet,  sind  dies  in  Wirklichkeit  nicht.  So  die  beab- 
sichtigte Warnung  der  Studenten,  mehr  noch  die  Rofstäuscher- 
und  erste  Helenaszene.  Aber  hiervon  abgesehen,  hat  sich  die 
ursprüngliche  Akteinteilung  wohl  nicht  wesentlich  von  der  von 
de  Vries  angenommenen  unterschieden. 

Wie  Münch  Marlowes  Verdienst  um  die  Komposition  des 
Dramas  viel  zu  gering  anschlägt,  so  hat  er  im  Gegensatz  dazu 
den  Anteil  des  Dichters  an  der  Ausgestaltung  der  Charaktere 
überschätzt.  Hier  zeigt  sich  deutlich,  wie  milslich  es  war, 
dem  Vergleich  das  deutsche,  nicht  das  englische  Volksbuch 
zugrunde  zu  legen. 

Ist  auch  Wagners  Charakter  im  englischen  Volksbuch 
nicht  verändert  und  dementsprechend  derselbe  bei  M  wie  in 
S,  so  trifft  dies  schon  nicht  mehr  auf  die  Gestaltung  des 
Mephistocharakters  zu.  Dieser  böse  Geist  wird  in  S  vor- 
wiegend als  höhnisch  und  spöttisch-grausam  geschildert,  während 
diese  letzteren  Züge  in  H  bis  auf  die  letzte  Spur  getilgt  sind 
und  dadurch  die  Melancholie  mehr  hervortritt.  Hier  also 
konnte  M  ein  besseres  Vorbild  für  seine  Auffassung  des  Teufels 
finden  als  im  deutschen  Original.  —  Der  Fortfall  des  höhnisch 
frechen  Elements  im  Wesen  Mephistos  hebt  ohne  weiteres  das 
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Opfer  dieser  grausamen  Scherze  auf  eine  etwas  höhere  Stufe. 
Dafs  dies  nicht  blofs  Schein  ist,  sondern  auch  positiv  geschehen 
ist,  habe  ich  auf  S.  9  ff.  nachgewiesen.  Demnach  sind  Münchs 
Ausführungen  über  diesen  Punkt  nicht  mehr  in  allen  Stücken 
aufrecht  zu  halten.  Wenn  er  am  Schluls  seiner  Abhandlung 
zusammenfassend  sagt:  „So  sehen  wir  im  Volksbuch  den  aus 
Hoffart  abgefallenen  Christenmenschen,  seine  schmachvolle 
sittliche  Zerrüttung  als  Folge  davon  und  dann  seine  erbärm- 
liche Züchtigung  (S.  137;  vgl.  auch  S.  133)",  so  entspricht  dies 
wohl  der  Darstellung  des  deutschen,  aber  nicht  des  englischen 
Faustbuches.  Dies,  nicht  Mario wes  Drama,  bildet  die  erste 
Stufe  der  Entwicklung  des  Faustcharakters.  Hier  schon  ist 
„der  Schwerpunkt  des  deutschen  Volksbuchs  verlegt  (Mtinch, 
S.  138)",  hier  schon  wird  mit  Faust  mehr  sympathisiert  als  in 
S,  also  hier  schon  „regt  sich  Faust,  ein  Held  zu  werden". 
Die  Tatsache,  dafs  Marlowes  Auffassung  an  vielen  Stellen 
doch  noch  himmelhoch  über  der  des  Volksbuchübersetzers  steht, 
wird  dadurch  nicht  berührt;  dennoch  muls  noch  einmal  nach- 
drücklich betont  werden,  dals  ihm  im  englischen  Faustbuch 
schon  vorgearbeitet  war. 

Fassen  wir  zum  Schluls  noch  einmal  alles  kurz  zusammen, 
so  ergeben  sich  folgende  Resultate  unsrer  Untersuchung. 

1.  Die  Änderungen,  die  der  englische  Bearbeiter  des 
deutschen  Volksbuches  vorgenommen  hat,  beweisen,  dals  er 
selbst  in  Deutschland  gewesen  ist  und  nicht,  wie  Logeman 
meint,  eine  schriftliche  Quelle  neben  S.  benutzt  hat. 

2.  Seine  Auffassung  der  Faustpersönlichkeit  weicht  von 
der  des  deutschen  Buches  ab  und  bereitet  diejenige  Mar- 
lowes vor. 

3.  Der  Dichter  folgt  beim  Aufbau  der  Handlung  seines 
Dramas  nicht  sklavisch  seiner  Quelle,  um  nur  da  von  ihr 
abzuweichen,  wo  er  ihren  Inhalt  nicht  auf  die  Bühne  bringen 
kann.  Bei  schärferer  Prüfung  des  Verhältnisses  zwischen 
Drama  und  Volksbuch  ist  vielmehr  in  der  ganzen  Tragödie 
—  neben  dem  sicher  oft  zu  weit  gehenden  Bestreben,  unnötige 
Änderungen  zu  vermeiden  —  auch  ein  Hingen  nach  selb- 
ständiger Gestaltung  der  Handlung  zu  erkennen. 
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4.  In  der  Ausgestaltung  der  Charaktere  geht  Marlowe 
auf  dem  vom  Verfasser  des  englischen  Faustbuches  be- 
schrittenen  Wege  weiter  und  benutzt  in  selbständiger  Weise 
dessen  Anregungen,  folgt  aber  sonst  im  wesentlichen  nur  den 
Eingebungen  seiner  Phantasie.  Andere  Quellen,  insbesondere 
solche  dramatischen  Charakters,  haben  auf  die  Gestaltung 
der  Personen,  wenn  überhaupt,  nur  ganz  geringen  Einflufs 
geübt. 
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Vorwort 


Ein  Teil  der  vorliegenden  Arbeit  wurde  schon  im  vorigen 
Jahre  mit  Genehmigung  der  Hohen  Philosophischen  Fakultät 
als  Dissertation  gedruckt.  Die  vollständige  Abhandlung  führt 
die  Betrachtung  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  bis  etwa  1310  fort  und 
beschäftigt  sich  auch  mit  den  weltlichen  Liedern  des  13.  Jahr- 
hunderts, so  dafs  nunmehr  die  sämtlichen  tiberlieferten  geist- 
lichen und  weltlichen  lyrischen  Gedichte  des  13.  Jahrhunderts 
mit  Ausnahme  der  politischen  Lieder  im  Zusammenhange  be- 
handelt vorliegen.  Die  Gesichtspunkte  für  die  Betrachtung 
der  me.  Lyrik  in  vorliegender  Arbeit  sind  aus  der  Einleitung 
zu  ersehen. 

Indem  ich  nun  mein  Buch  der  Öffentlichkeit  tibergebe, 
möchte  ich  es  nicht  unterlassen,  Herrn  Geheimrat  Morsbach 
nochmals  zu  danken  für  die  Anregung  und  stets  bereitwillige 
Förderung  der  Arbeit  sowie  für  seine  Bemtihungen  um  den 
Druck  derselben. 

Hannover,  im  September  1911. 

Alexander  Müller. 
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stand  der  Forschung  und  Ziel  der  vorliegenden  Arbeit. 

Die  Gesamtdarstellungen  der  englischen  bezw.  mittel- 
engliscben  Literatur  behandeln  auch  die  me.  Lyrik  in  ihrem 
Rahmen,  doch  kann  von  ihnen  natürlich  nicht  verlangt  werden, 
das  Material  vollständig  vorzuführen.  Diesen  Werken  muls  es 
in  der  Hauptsache  darauf  ankommen  „grölsere  Epochen  und 
ganze  Dichtungsgattungen  in  ihren  Hauptztigen  zu  charakteri- 
sieren".    (Wilsmann  S.  216.) 

So  gibt  ten  Brink  in  seiner  Literaturgeschichte  eine 
Charakteristik  der  me.  Lyrik,  indem  er  einige  der  bedeutendsten 
Gedichte  herausgreift  und  Proben  in  Übersetzung  mitteilt. 

Ähnlich  verfahren  neuerdings  Schofield  und  die  Cam- 
bridge History. 

Was  Brandls  Darstellung  in  Pauls  Grundrils  anlangt,  so 
erschöpft  auch  diese  das  Material  keineswegs,  und  das  Vor- 
gehen Brandls  ist  überdies  nicht  geeignet,  in  das  Wesen  der 
Lyrik  hineinzuführen,  da  durch  das  Gruppieren  nach  Land- 
schaften manches  den  Motiven  nach  zusammengehörige  aus- 
einandergerissen wird. 

Von  Textausgaben  besitzen  wir  zunächst  die  aus- 
gezeichnete Sammlung  der  ältesten  lyrischen  Gedichte  im  Old 
English  Miscellany  von  Morris;  dann  die  Ausgabe  der 
eoglischen  Gedichte  des  Harley  Ms.  2253  von  Böddeker 
(1878),  der  zwar  viele  Mängel  anhaften,  die  jedoch  den  Vorteil 
bietet,  dafs  die  lyrischen  Gedichte  der  Handschrift  gesammelt 
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vorgeführt  werden,  so  dafs  wir  einen  Einblick  in  die  Lyrik 
der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  bekommen. 

Von  Sammelhandschriften  kommt  dann  noch  die  neuer- 
dings von  Heuser  veranstaltete  Herausgabe  der  Kilda re- 
Gedichte nach  dem  Harley  Ms.  913  in  Betracht  (1904).  Hier 
wird  die  Sprache  der  Gedichte  untersucht  und  ihre  Entstehung 
nach  Irland  verlegt.  Die  einzelnen  Gedichte,  unter  ihnen  auch 
einige  lyrische,  werden  mit  literar- historischen  Einleitungen 
versehen. 

Auch  die  Veröffentlichung  von  4  geistlichen  Liedern  des 
Arundel  Ms.  248  durch  Jacoby  (1890)  möge  hier  erwähnt 
werden,  und  diese  Dissertation  bietet  auch  eine  Zusammen- 
stellung aller  diesen  Liedern  ähnlichen  me.  Gedichte. 

Dazu  kommen  noch  einige  einzeln  veröffentlichte  Lieder 
(vgl.  Literatur:  Texte). 

Unter  verschiedenen  Gesichtspunkten  wurde  nun 
die  me.  Lyrik  Gegenstand  der  Darstellung. 

Auf  die  Anregung  Böddekers,  aber  vor  allem  Wiss- 
manns, der  dessen  Ausgabe  rezensierte,  untersuchte  Au  st  den 
weltlichen  Einflufs  auf  die  me.  geistliche  Lyrik,  welcher 
sich  nach  ihm  als  besonders  stark  erweist  in  der  zweiten 
Hälfte  des  13.  Jhs.,  der  Zeit  also,  welcher  die  Lieder  des 
Harley  Ms.  2253  entstammen;  doch  werden  auch  einige  Gedichte 
des  Miscellany  berücksichtigt  und  die  Folgezeit  wird  kurz 
berührt.  —  Wir  wollen  hier  gleich  das  Urteil  Laucherts  über 
diese  Arbeit  hinzufügen  (ESt.  16, 136  unterm  Strich):  „der  Ver- 
fasser wird  der  älteren  geistlichen  Lyrik  doch  wohl  nicht 
ganz  gerecht,  wenn  er  sie  nach  einigen  noch  vorhandenen 
Nachbildungen  lateinischer  Hymnen  beurteilt  und  als  ihren 
Charakter  überhaupt  eine  farblose,  verschwommene,  alles  in- 
dividuellen Gefühlsausdrucks  entbehrende  religiöse  Empfindung 
bezeichnet." 

Dann  beschäftigen  sich  einige  Arbeiten  mit  der  Frage 
nach  dem  lateinischen  bezw.  französischen  Einflufs  auf 
die  me.  Lyrik.  Vollhardt  behandelt  den  „Einflufs  der  lat. 
Literatur  auf  einige  kleinere  Schöpfungen  der  englischen  Über- 
gangsperiode" und  indem  er  auf  einige  lyrische  Stücke  (EETS. 
29.  34)  zu  sprechen  kommt,   weist  er  die  Ansicht  Einenkels 


(Anglia  V)  zurück,  der  erklärte,  dafs  diese  früher  für  Prosa 
gehaltenen  Dichtungen  von  Frauen  (ancren)  verfafst  wären 
und  zahlreiche  Entlehnungen  aus  Schriften  enthielten,  die 
hauptsächlich  für  Frauen  bestimmt  waren,  wie  Ancren  Riwle 
und  Hali  Maidenhad.  Dem  gegenüber  will  Vollhardt  für  die  er- 
wähnten Dichtungen  lateinischen  Einfluls  wahrscheinlich 
machen;  er  hat  auch  tatsächlich  für  ein  an  Maria  gerichtetes 
Gebet  eine  lateinische  Quelle  gefunden,  deren  poetische  Er- 
weiterung das  Gedicht  darstellt  (vgl.  später).  Auch  für  On 
god  ureisun  möchte  Vollhardt  Übertragung  aus  dem  Latei- 
nischen annehmen,  gegenüber  Kölbing  (ESt.  I),  welcher  die 
Beziehungen  zur  ags.  Literatur  hervorhebt. 

Laucherts  Besprechung  dieser  Dissertation  (ESt.  13)  führt 
indessen  die  Ausführungen  Vollhardts  auf  das  richtige  Mals 
zurück  (vgl.  später). 

Mit  dem  lat.  Einflufs,  und  zwar  auf  die  englischen  Marien- 
klagen, beschäftigt  sich  dann  noch  Thien  (1906).  Von  diesen 
Dichtungen  gehören  aber  nur  3  dem  13.  Jh.  an,  alle  übrigen 
stammen  aus  späterer  Zeit. 

Vor  allem  dem  französischen  Einfluls  ist  eine  Arbeit 
von  Lauchert  gewidmet  (ESt.  16, 124 ff.),  die  ihr  Hauptaugen- 
merk auf  die  Lyrik  des  Miscellany  richtet  —  das  Urteil  dieses 
Gelehrten  über  Austs  Behandlung  dieser  frühesten  me.  Lyrik 
haben  wir  schon  erwähnt.  Lauchert  ist  der  Meinung,  „dafs 
das  Marienlied  überhaupt  durch  franz.  Einfluls  in  die  englische 
Literatur  eingeführt  worden  sei"  (S.  124).  Neben  franz.  werden 
aber  auch  lat.  und  germ.  Bestandteile  in  der  me.  Lyrik  auf- 
gezeigt, und  das  „Fortwirken  der  verschiedenen  Einflüsse" 
wird  noch  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  13.  Jhs.  verfolgt. 

Aufser  diesen  umfangreicheren  Arbeiten  über  me.  Lyrik 
liefern  zahlreiche  Aufsätze  verschiedener  Gelehrter  Beiträge 
und  Bemerkungen  zu  einzelnen  Gedichten: 

ESt.  I,  169;  n,  499—517;  XI,  401  ff.;  XVII,  296/7.  299; 
Anglia  I,  410-414;  11,  137  ff;  II,  71  ff;  III,  67  ff;  II,  252  ff; 

III,  275  ff;  XV,  189  ff; 
Archiv  87,  262—265;  88,  181-189;  88,  369—372;  88,  374; 
98,  130  ff 
(Nähere  Angaben  siehe  Literatur.) 
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WaR  die  Form  der  Lyrik  anlangt,  so  beschränken  sich 
die  meisten  der  genannten  Arbeiten  auf  die  Erwähnung  des 
Nötigsten;  ausführlicher  sind  nur  Jacoby  und  Heuser.  Im 
Besonderen  über  die  metrischen  Verhältnisse  handelt  Schipper 
und  im  Anschlufs  daran  Schlüter  für  die  lyrischen  Gedichte 
des  Harley  Ms.  2253. 

Mit  den  frühesten  lyrischen  Gebeten  befassen  sich  aus- 
führlicher Trautmann,  Anglia  V,  XVIII,  Menthel,  Anglia 
VIII.    Vgl.  dazu  jetzt:  Wagner,  Sawles  Warde  (1908). 

■. 

Aus  dem  so  skizzierten  Stande  der  Forschung  erhellt  die 
Notwendigkeit  einer  Arbeit,  welche  auf  Grund  alles,  jetzt  so 
zerstreut  vorliegenden  Materials  und  mit  Heranziehung  aller 
tiberlieferten  lyrischen  Erzeugnisse  die  Entwicklung  der  me. 
Lyrik  darstellt.  Dieser  Aufgabe  haben  wir  uns  für  die  ältere 
me.  Zeit  unterzogen;  und  zwar  gilt  es,  die  me.  geistliehe 
und  weltliche  Lyrik  des  13.  Jhs.  nach  ihren  Motiven 
und  Formen  aus  ihren  Anfängen  heraus  bis  zu  ihrem  Höhe- 
punkte zu  verfolgen. 

Auszuscheiden  sind  zunächst  die  politischen  Lieder, 
die  in  metrischer  Hinsicht  eine  Sonderstellung  einnehmen;  auch 
würde  hinsichtlich  der  behandelten  Gegenstände  ein  näheres 
Eingehen  auf  die  politischen  Verhältnisse,  wie  sie  jedes  einzelne 
Gedicht  wiederspiegelt,  nicht  zu  umgehen  sein. 

Was  ferner  die  Frage  nach  dem  lat.  bezw.  franz.  Ein- 
fluls  anlangt,  mit  der  sich  einige  der  erwähnten  Arbeiten 
befalst  haben,  so  werden  wir  darauf  nicht  näher  eingehen; 
denn  um  die  Beziehungen  der  me.  Lyrik  zu  ihren  lat.  oder 
franz.  Vorbildern  bis  in  alle  Einzelheiten  zu  verfolgen,  dafür, 
so  glauben  wir,  stehen  uns  noch  nicht  genügend  Mittel  zur 
Verfügung:  es  sind  eben  die  lat.  und  franz.  Lieder  in  den 
meisten  Fällen  nicht  sicher  zu  datieren,  es  läfst  sich  also 
die  Priorität  und  gegenseitige  Beeinflussung  nicht  sicher  fest- 
stellen. Die  genannten  Untersuchungen  mögen  daher  als  Hin- 
w^eise  auf  Ähnlichkeiten  gelten,  und  ohne  uns  näher  darauf 
einzulassen,  müssen  auch  wir  uns  stets  gegenwärtig  halten, 
dafs  der  lat.- franz.  Einfluls  ein  nicht  zu  unterschätzender 
gewesen  ist. 


Um  nun  unser  Ziel  zu  erreichen,  werden  wir  auf  folgende 
Weise  vorgeben.  Wir  nehmen  zunächst  die  chronologische 
Ordnung  der  Gedichte  nach  den  Handschriften  vor,  dann 
geben  wir  eine  allgemeine  Charakteristik  der  me.  Lyrik 
nach  Motiven,  Stil  und  Form  und  schlielsen  daran  die  Be- 
trachtung der  einzelnen  Gedichte  als  Ganze  unter  diesen 
Gesichtspunkten.  Unser  Vorgehen  im  Besonderen  bei  der  Be- 
trachtung der  Gedichte  als  Ganze  werden  wir  am  besten  erst 
nach  der  allgemeinen  Charakteristik  zeichnen. 

Wir  kommen  also  zuerst  zur  Chronologie. 


Überlieferung.    Chronologie  der  Handschriften. 
Periodeneinteilung. 


Nach  der  Chronologie  der  Hss.  sind  wir  in  der  Lage 
3  Perioden  in  der  Entwicklung  der  älteren  me.  Lyrik  zu 
unterscheiden: 

I.  Periode:    Älteste  lyrische  Gedichte   des  Me.   in   vor- 
wiegend nicht  strophischer  Form. 

Hier  sind  zu  behandeln: 

Einige  Cantus  des  hl.  Godric  (f  1170),  deren  2  in 
frühesten  Aufzeichnungen  aus  dem  12.  Jh.  erhalten  sind:  Land 
Ms.  413 j  und  von  denen  der  dritte  nur  im  Ms.  Reg.  5  F  VIT 
aus  dem  Anfange  des  13.  Jhs.  tiberliefert  ist.  (Vgl.  Zupitza, 
ESt.  XI,  415.  418.  429.) 

Ferner:  Einige  lyrische  Gebete  aus  Hss.  der  ersten 
Hälfte  des  13.  Jhs.  (vgl.  Wagner,  Sawles  Warde  VI.  XIV). 
Ihrer  Form,  und  wir  können  auch  sagen  ihrem  ganzen  Cha- 
rakter nach  sind  sie  älter  als  die  übrigen  Gedichte  aus  der 
1.  Hälfte  des  13.  Jhs.  Sie  sind  noch  nicht  in  Strophen  ge- 
schrieben (darüber  später)  und  wir  trennen  sie  am  besten  von 
der  Behandlung  der  strophischen  Gedichte  ab. 

Auch  On  god  ureisun  of  ure  lefdi  lälst  sich  am  besten 
in  dieser  Periode  behandeln  und  an  die  lyrischen  Gebete  an- 
schlielsen.  Schofield  setzt  dafür  c.  1210  an,  doch  sind  solche 
bestimmte  Angaben  lieber  zu  unterlassen;  Marufke  hält  das 
Gedicht  für  das  älteste  englische  Marienlied  nach  Godric,  was 
er  aber  nicht  beweisen  kann  (vgl.  Isb.  1907),  da  doch  wahr- 
scheinlich einige  Gedichte  der  folgenden  Periode  älter  sind 
als  dieser  Hymnus.     Die  Priorität  aller  einzelnen  Gedichte  hat 
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sich  aber  noch  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  feststellen  lassen.  Die 
Gedichte  dieser  Periode  sollen  daher  nicht  etwa  der  Zeit  nach 
von  denen  der  nächsten  getrennt  gelten,  sondern  andere  Gründe 
(Form  und  Charakter)  bestimmen  uns,  diese  Gebete  von  den 
übrigen  Gedichten  der  1.  Hälfte  des  13.  Jbs.  gesondert  zu 
behandeln. 


II.  Periode:   Bis  etwa  1250. 

Hierher  gehören  die  Lieder  des  Old  English  Miscellany, 
die  uns  in  folgenden  Hss.  überliefert  sind:  Cotton  Caligula 
Aix,  Jesus  College  Ms.  29,  Same  Ms.,  Additional  Ms.  27, 
909,  Egertou  Ms.  613. 

Dazu  kommt  ein  Gedicht  aus  dem  Trinity  College 
Cambr.  B  14.  39,  und  ein  Lied  aus  Harley  Ms.  978. 

Was  die  Datierung  der  Hss.  Cotton  Caligula  Aix  und 
Jesus  College  (Oxford)  I  Ar  eh.  1.  29  anlangt,  so  fällt  ersteres 
in  die  1.  Hälfte  des  13.  Jhs.,  letzteres  in  die  2.  Hälfte.  Vgl. 
Wells  Ausgabe  von  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1907,  S.  VII  u.  IX, 
und  besonders  Wo  1  de  rieh,  Dissertation  S.  2ff.,  daselbst  auch 
über  die  Datierung  des  Luueron.  Die  Entstehungszeit  der 
Lieder  des  Jesus  Ms,  liegt  danach  einige  Dezennien  später  als 
die  der  Cottongedichte;  doch  ändert  das  an  unserer  Perioden- 
einteilung nichts.  Äulserlich  sind  nur  die  aus  dem  Cotton 
Ms.  stammenden  Gedichte  als  die  wahrscheinlich  ältesten 
voranzustellen. 

Vom  Harley  Ms.  978,  welches  das  Kuckuckslied  auf 
folio  10b  enthält,  sind  etwa  die  ersten  30  folios  beträchtlich 
älter  als  der  2.  Teil,  der  das  Gedicht  auf  die  Schlacht  bei 
Lewes  (1264)  überliefert  Sir  Frederic  Madden  legt  die 
Abfassung  des  1.  Teils  etwa  20 — 30  Jahre  früher;  damit 
würden  wir  auf  1234  bis  1244  kommen,  vielleicht  etwa  1240. 
Geschrieben  wurde  die  Hs.  von  einem  John  of  Fornsete  aus 
Readingin  Berkshire.  Schofield  gibt  1226  für  das  Kuckucks- 
lied an  (vgl.  Ellis,  EETS.  VII,  420.  420A;  Schofield  444). 

Das  Egerton  Ms.  613  stammt  nach  Zupitza  (Übungs- 
buch 7.  Aufl.  S.  81)  von  der  Grenze  des  12./13.  Jhs.,  doch  ist 
es  nach  Warner  und  Herbert  etwas  später  anzusetzen  (vgl. 
Paues  in  Anglia  N.  F.  XVIII,  S.  222). 


IIL  Periode:   Bis  etwa  1310. 

Hierher  sind  zu  rechnen  Gedichte  aus  den  Hss.:  Ms.  54D 
5.14  (Corp.  Christi  Coli.  Oxford),  13.  Jh.,  Arundel  Ms.  248, 
Digby  2,  Digby  86,  Liber  de  antiquis  legibus  mit  dem 
Prisoner's  Prayer,  Harley  Ms.  913,  Harley  Ms.  2253. 

Betreffs  der  Datierung  des  Arundel  Ms.  vgl.  Jacoby 
S.3:  2.  Hälfte  des  13.  Jlis. 

Das  Prisoner's  Prayer  wird  von  Ellis,  EETS.  VII,  428 
c.  1270  angesetzt. 

Das  Harley  Ms.  913  ist  nach  Heuser  S.  19  in  der  Haupt- 
masse zwischen  1308  und  1315/18  entstanden,  also  im  1.  Viertel 
des  14.  Jhs. 

Für  das  Harley  Ms.  2253  wird  von  Böddeker  die  Zeit 
um  1310  angegeben. 

Das  Digby  Ms.  86  wird  von  Furnivall,  EETS.  117,  S.  757 
c.  1275  datiert. 


Inhalt  der  Hss.  nach  der  Chronologie  geordnet. 

I.  Periode. 

3  Cantus  beati  Godrici  (f  1170) 

Cotton  Ms.  Nero  A  XIV. 

On  wel  swuöe  god  ureisun  of  god  almihti  [=  UrGA.] 
On  lofsong  of  ure  lefdi  [=  Lofs.  Lefdi] 
On  lofsong  of  ure  louerde  [=  Lofs.  Lou.] 
On  god  ureisun  of  ure  lefdi  [=  On  god  ur.] 

Cotton  Ms.  Titus  D18. 

pe  wohunge  of  ure  lauerd  [=  Wohunge] 

Lambeth  Ms.  487. 

On  ureisun  of  ure  louerde  [=  UrGA.] 

II.  Periode:   Bis  etwa  1250. 

Cotton  Caligula  Aix  (I.Hälfte  13. Jh.)  und  Jesus  College 
Ms.  29  (2.  Hälfte  13.  Jh.). 
[OEM.  20.]    Long  Life. 


[OEM.  21.] 
„     22. 
„     23. 

Orison  of  our  lady. 

Doomsday. 

Death. 

„     24. 

Ten  abuses. 

„     25. 

A  Intel  sootli  sermun. 

Jesus  College 

OEM.  11. 

„      12. 

„      13. 

Ms.  29  (2.  Hälfte  13.  Jh.). 
The  annuuciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
Fragment  of  a  Song. 
Signs  of  Death. 

„      14. 
„      16. 

Three  sorrowful  tidings. 
Orison  of  our  Lord. 

Same  Ms. 

OEM.    5. 

Fortune. 

„       6. 

The  five  ioys  of  the  Virzin. 

„        8.    Anthem  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. 
„      10.    A  Luveron. 

Additional  Ms.  27,  909. 

OEM.  27.    A  prayer  to  our  Lady. 
Egerton  Ms.  613  (nach  1200). 

OEM.  28.    A  song  to  the  Virgin. 
„      29.    A  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 
„     30.    A  song  on  the  Passion. 

Trinity  College  Cambr.  B  14.  39  [Rel.  Ant.  I,  48]. 
The  five  joys  of  the  Virgin. 

HarleyMs.  978  [EETS.  VII,  426]  (1240?). 
The  Cuckoo  song. 

III.  Periode:   Bis  etwa  1310. 

Ms.  54  D  5. 14  (Corpus  Christi  Coli.  Oxford)  (13.  Jh.). 

1.  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  [==  H.I] 

2.  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  [=  H.ll] 

3.  Hymn  to  God  [=  H.  III] 

Arundel  Ms.  248  (2.  Hälfte  13.  Jh.). 

1.  Verkündigung  Mariae  [Ar.  I] 

2.  Passionslied  [Ar.  II] 

3.  Unbesttändigkoit  des  Irdischen  [Ar.  III] 

4.  Passionslied  [Ar.  IV] 
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Digby  2. 

1.  Christ  011  the  Gross  [=  GL.  11] 

2.  Hail  Mary. 

3.  A  Resolve  to  Reform  [=  Res.  Ref.] 

Digby  86  (c.  1275). 

4.  Les  diz  de  Seint  Bernard  \    ^ p,     _-. 

5.  Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos  fuerunt  '    ^  '     -' 

6.  Chauncon  de  nostre  Dame  [=  GL.  9] 

In  dieser  Hs.  auch:    Le  regret  de  Maximian  (vgl.  Anglia 
111,275;  Böddeker,  Maximen  S.  244). 

Liber  de  antiquis  legibus  (13.  Jh.). 

Prisoner's  Prayer  (EETS.  VII,  432  ff.;  RA.  1, 274)  c.  1270. 

Harley  Ms.  913  (Heuser)  (L  Viertel  14.  Jh.). 

[Heuser  S.  81.]  Hymn  by  Michael  Kildare  [RA.  II,  190] 

„  128.  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

„         154.  Satire  on  the  people  of  Kildare  [RA.  II,  174] 

„  166.  A  Rhyme  beginning  Fragment  [=  RhbFr.] 

170.  Eide  [RA.  II,  210  Old  Age] 

174.  A  LuUaby  [RA.  II,  177] 

„  180.  Erthe. 

„         184.  5  evil  things. 

Harley  Ms.  2253  (Böddeker)  (um  1310). 
Geistliche  Lieder. 

GL.  1.  Middelerd  for  mon  wes  mad. 

„     2.  Of  a  mon  matheu  ]?ohte. 

„     3.  Hese  louerd,  pou  here  my  bone. 

„     4.  Suete  Jesu,  king  of  blisse. 

„     5.  Jesu  crist,  heouene  kyng. 

„     6.  Wynter  wakenef»  al  my  care. 

„     7.  When  y  se  blosmes  springe. 

„     8.  Jesu,  suete  is  pe  loue  of  pe. 

„     9.  Stond  wel,  moder,  vnder  rode. 

„  10.  Jesu  for  pi  muchele  miht. 

„11.  I  syke  when  y  singe. 

„  12.  Nou  skrinkef»  rose  &  lylie  flour. 

„  13.  Blessed  be  )?ou,  leuedy. 

„  14.  Ase  y  me  rod  pm  ender  day. 
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GL.  15.     Maiden  moder  milde. 

„  16.     God,  pat  al  pm  myhtes  may. 

„  17.    Lustnef>  alle  a  lutel  )?rowe. 

„  18.     Lutel  wot  hit  anymon. 
Böddeker  S.  244:  Maximon. 


Weltliche 

3  Lieder. 

WL.  1. 

Johon. 

„      2. 

Alysoun. 

„      3. 

Liebesflehen. 

„      4. 

Des  Dichters  Reue. 

„      5. 

Die  Schöne  von  Ribbesdale. 

„      6. 

Begegnung  im  Walde. 

„     7. 

Heimliche  Liebe. 

„     8. 

Frühlingslust  und  Frühlingsliebe 

„     9. 

Warnung. 

„    10. 

Amors  Rat. 

„    11. 

Erhörung. 

.    12. 

Des  Dichters  Klage. 

„    13. 

Der  Mann  im  Monde. 

„    14. 

Gruls  an  die  Geliebte. 

Geistliche  Lyrik.     Allgemeine  Charakteristik, 


Indem  wir  uns  nun  zu  den  Gedichten  selber  wenden  und 
zwar  zur  geistlichen  Lyrik,  haben  wir  zunächst  eine  all- 
gemeine Charakteristik  derselben  zu  geben;  wir  werden 
alle  Erscheinungen,  welche  in  Bezug  auf  Motive,  Stil  und 
Form  allen  Gedichten  gemeinsam  sind,  oder  wenigstens  sehr 
häufig  auftreten,  herausstellen.  Auf  diese  Weise  wird  sich 
später  bei  der  Betrachtung  der  Gedichte  als  Ganze  zeigen, 
was  die  einzelnen  Lieder  von  einander  scheidet,  und  welche 
Besonderheiten  jedes  derselben  aufzuweisen  hat. 

1.    Motive. 

Ihrer  Bestimmung  nach  ordnen  sich  die  geistlichen  Lieder 
in  3  Gruppen,  je  nachdem  sie  mehr  lyrischen  Charakter  tragen 
wie  die  Marien-  und  Jesuslieder,  oder  mehr  betrachtenden 
Inhalt  haben.  Jene  sind  Preis-  und  Bittgedichte,  da  sie 
in  mehr  oder  minder  hohem  Grade  den  Preis  der  Jungfrau 
oder  ihres  göttlichen  Sohnes  singen  und  Bitten  daranknüpfen. 
Preis  und  Bitte  sind  also  die  wichtigsten  Motive  dieser  Art 
geistlichen  Lyrik;  dazu  kommen  noch  einige  weitere,  von  denen 
das  individuelle  und  das  betrachtende  Moment  hier 
nähere  Ausführung  verdienen. 

Alle  diese  Motive  finden  nämlich  in  typischer  Weise 
Ausdruck,  und  wir  werden  uns  im  Folgenden  von  der  Aus- 
gestaltung der  Motive  in  dieser  Richtung  ein  Bild  zu  machen 
haben.  Dabei  ist  es  uns  natürlich  nicht  möglich,  sämtliche 
der  unendlich  häufi.g  wiederkehrenden  Ausdrücke  und  Wen- 
dungen anzuführen,  es  wird  genügen  für  jedes  Motiv  einige 
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der  häufigsten  und  wichtigsten  mitzuteilen,   sodafs  uns  dessen 
Charakter  klar  wird. 

Für  den  Preis  der  Maria  kommen  folgende  Ausdrucks- 
weisen zur  Verwendung: 

1.  Benennungen  wie  Jungfrau,    Mutter,  Himmelskönigin: 

Leuedi  sainte  marie,  moder  and  maide    (OEM.  27, 1) 
.  .  .  moder  of  milder[t]nisse    (OEM.  29,2) 
.  .  .  quene  of  houene    (OEM.  29,  21) 
.  .  .  quen  of  storre    (OEM.  29,29) 

quene 

of  heouene  and  eorpe  .  .  .     (OEM.  6,  51/52) 
.  .  .  quen  in  londe    (RA.  I,  48,25) 
Ich  am  Godes  wenche    (OEM.  11,13) 

2.  Anreden  in  der  Form  einer  Metapher: 

maidues  clenhad,  moderes  flur    (Cant.  Godr.  1, 6) 
suete  flur  of  parays    (OEM.  29, 2) 
Moder  milde  flur  of  alle    (H.  II,  1) 

3.  Desgl.  in  der  Form  der  Metonymie: 
mines  liues  leome    (Ongodur.  2) 

.  .  .  mire  soule  liht  and  mine  heorte  blisse 

mi  lif  and  mi  tohope,  min  heale  .  .  .    (Ou  god  ur.  5/6) 

pu  ert  hele  and  lif  and  liht  ..  .    (OEM.  21,11) 

of  kare  conseil  J?ou  ert  best  .  .  .    (OEM.  28, 10) 

of  alle  wery  }7ou  ert  r est    (OEM.  28, 12) 

folkes  froure  &  engles  blis    (H.  I,  2) 

4.  Beifügung  eines  Epitheton: 

Suete  leafdi    (LofsLefdi  1) 

.  .  .  lauedi  so  fair  and  so  briht    (OEM.  29, 17) 

Briht  and  scene  quene  .  .  .    (OEM.  29,29) 

Seinte  Marie,  moder  milde    (RA.  1,48, 13) 

.  .  .  Lauedi  freo    (OEM.  29, 11) 

.  .  .  maiden  cleane  .  .  .    (Ongodur.  69) 

Leuedi  milde  softe  &  swote    (11.1,21) 

5.  Aussagen  wie: 

pu  ert  briht  and  blisful    (Ongodur.  19) 

J?at  is  so  freo    (OEM.  21,40) 

.  .  .  pat  is  so  fayr  and  so  briht    (OEM.  28, 1) 
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6.   Desgl.  in  folgender  Weise: 

80  muchel  is  J^iii  milco    (On  god  ur.  79) 
Ileo  bröhte  us  blisse  .  .  .    (OEM.  21,6) 
of  alle  wimmen  pu.  berest  pet  pris    (H.  I,  6) 
nis  non  maide  of  J?me  lieowe    (H.  1, 13) 

In  diese  Gruppen  lassen  sich  die  meisten,  wenn  auch  nicht 
alle  Ausdriicksweisen  zum  Preise  Marias  einfügen.  Ganz  ähn- 
lich verhält  es  sich  mit  dem  Preise  Jesu  (die  Gruppen  ent- 
sprechen denen  mit  den  gleichen  Ziffern  vorher). 

1.  Benennungen  wie: 

lesu  crist  heouene  king    (GL.  5, 1) 

ffor  }?ou  art  kyng  of  alle    (GL.  5,  5) 

.  .  .  J?at  king  of  lif    (Ar.  4,  7) 

.  .  .  king  of  blisse    (GL.  4,1) 

Hese  louerd  .  .  .    (GL.  3,1) 

lesu  crist  sod  god  sod  man    (PrPr.  7) 

2.  Anreden  in  der  Form  einer  Metapher: 
pat  child  pat  wes  so  milde  .  .  .    (OEM.  30,  21) 

3.  Desgl.  in  der  Form  der  Metonymie: 

lesu  min  holi  luue.  mi  sikerc  swetnesse  lesu  min  lieorte. 
mine  soule  hele.  Swete  iesu  mi  leof.  mi  lif.  mi  leome. 
min  healewi  ...    mi  weole,  mi  wunne  .  .  .    (UrGA.  2) 

.  .  .  myn  huerte  lyht    (GL.  4,  5) 
.  .  .  myn  buerte  böte    (GL.  4,9) 

4.  Epitheta: 

trusti  kyng  and  trewe  in  trone    (GL.  3,4) 
Suete  iesu  .  .  .    (GL.  4, 1) 
lesu,  milde  &  softe    (GL.  7,21) 
Iesu,  milde  and  suete    (GL.  7,41) 

5.  Aussagen  wie: 

Iesu  J?at  wes  milde  &  fre    (GL.  10,41) 

povL  art  so  fre  &  bryht    (GL.  7,  27) 

he  is  so  meoke  milde  &  god    (GL.  18,11) 

pat  is  so  milde  of  hönde    (OEM.  30, 9) 

pat  is  so  milde  and  wlong    (OEM.  30, 11.21) 

6.  Desgl.  in  folgender  Weise: 
he  polede  harde  stoundes. 

al  for  mon  he  J>olede  ded    (GL.  10,  34) 
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he  was  nailed  to  fe  tre, 

wij?  scourges  yswüiige: 
al  for  mon  he  J'olede  shame  .  .  .    (GL.  10,  43) 
J?at  US  so  duere  bohtes    (GL.  5, 17) 
.  .  .  p2Lt  al  J?is  World  haj?  wroht    (GL.  3, 101) 
for  him  J>at  boyht  us  in  pe  rode; 
from  his  side  ran  pe  blöde; 

so  dere  he  gan  vs  bie    (Res.  Eef.  14) 
for  he  ]?at  dude  his  body  on  tre    (GL.  12,  51) 
for  ons  pou  sheddest  p'i  snete  blöd    (GL.  16, 19) 

Bei  der  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  können  wir  folgende  Arten 
unterscheiden: 

1.  Bitte  zur  Maria  selbst  um  Hilfe: 
help  fu  me  .  .  .    (OEM.  29, 16) 

helpe  J?urh  pm  milde  mod  .  .  .    (OEM.  29, 19) 
Help  US  DU  pat  we  ne  mysse 

of  pat  lif  pat  is  to  cnme    (OEM.  6,  7) 
Beo  ure  scheid  from  ure  ivo 

and  yef  us  )?ine  blessyng    (OEM.  6, 13) 
Ac  help  US  at  ure  lyues  ende  ... 
And  US  alle  to  heouene  sende 

hwenne  we  schulle  J?is  lif  for-gon    (OEM.  6,  45) 
Levedi  thou  have  merci  of  me!    (RA.  I,  48, 12) 
pü.  bring  us  ut  of  kare  of  drede    (H.  I,  29) 
J?u  sschalt  US  in  to  heouene  lede    (IL  1,31) 
p\x  bring  us  in  to  eche  wunne    (H.  I,  47) 
leuedi  bring  us  to  J?in  bolde 
&  sschild  US  from  helle  wrake    (IL  I,  63) 

2.  Bitte  um  Fürsprache: 

pü  praie  ihesu  erist  pi  sone  J?at  he  me  i-wisse    (OEM.  29,  3) 
ber  min  erende  wel  to  deore  sune  ]?ine    (OEM.  27,  38) 

bid  for  US  him  ... 

pat  J?e  forgiue  hus  senne  and  wrake 

and  clene  of  euri  gelt  us  make  .  .  .    (Ar.  1,51) 

Man  wendet  sich  also  an  die  Jungfrau  um  Hilfe,  um  Ver- 
gebung der  Sünden,  um  Gnade  am  Ende  unserer  Tage,  um 
Schutz  vor  dem  höllischen  Feuer.  Das  stets  so  heifs  ersehnte 
Ziel  ist  die  himmlische  Seligkeit,  von  der  keine  menschliche 
Zunge  erzählen  kann. 
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Daneben  wird  Maria  auch  angerufen,  Bicli  für  den  Menschen 
als  FUrsprecherin  bei  ihrem  Sohn  zu  verwenden. 

Hinsichtlich  der  Bitte  zu  Jesus  wird  es  genügen,  einige 
wenige  Ausdrücke  mitzuteilen.  Wir  haben  hier  ganz  ähnliche 
Verhältnisse  wie  bei  der  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  (1.). 

iesu  help  }?at  hit  be  sene 

ant  shild  vs  fröm  helle    (GL.  6, 13) 
he  bring  us  to  wynne    (GL.  11,59) 
Iesu  for  p'i  machele  miht 

}?ou  sef  US  pi  grace, 
J^at  we  mowe  dai  &  nyht 

Renken  o  J?i  face.    (GL.  10, 1) 
he  may  oure  soules  to  heuene  lad    (GL.  10,  29) 
jef  US  alle  god  endyng    (GL.  5,  2) 

J>ou  haue  merci  of  me  (GL.  5,  9) 
.  .  .  louerd  pu  vs  blesce  (H.  III,  IG) 
He  bring  hus  vt  of  this  wo    (PrPr.  40) 

Das  individuelle  Moment  findet  in  folgenden  Versen 
Ausdruck: 

wel  ofte  ich  sike  and  sorwe  make  ne  mai  ich  neuer  blinnen 

(OEM.  29,  7) 

Mine  werkes  lauedi  heo  makiep  me  ful  won    (OEM.  29, 13) 

pe  sunnes  pat  ich  habbe  icvn  heo  rewwep»  me  ful  sore 

(OEM.  29,  22) 

Inne  mete  and  inne  drinke  ic  habbe  ibeo  ouerdede. 

and  inne  wel  sittende  schon  in  pruttere  iwede. 

hwaune  ich  ihurde  of  gode  speke,  ne  hedd  ich  hwat  me  sede. 

hwan  ich  hier-of  rekeni  schal,  wel  sore  me  mei  drede. 

(OEM.  27,41) 
To  longe  ich  habbe  sot  i-beo. 
Wel  sore  ich  me  adrede. 
Iluued  ich  habbe  gomen  and  gleo. 
And  prüde  and  feire  wede.    (OEM.  21,  31) 

when  y  penke  ön  iesu  ded, 

min  herte  ouer  werpes; 
mi  soule  is  won  so  is  J?e  led 

for  mi  fole  werkes.    (GL.  10, 11) 

ofte  when  y  syke 

&  makie  my  mon  .  .  .    (GL.  11,41) 

ofte  y  sike  &  mourne  sare    (GL.  6, 3) 
on  mi  folie  y  J?ohte    (GL.  1 2, 1 3) 
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myn  herte  of  dedes  wes  for  dred 
of  synne  ]7at  y  haue  my  fleish  fed, 

and  folewed  al  my  tyme;    (GL.  12,21) 

Durch  das  individuelle  Moment  lernen  wir  also  die  Gründe 
für  die  Hilfsbedürftigkeit  des  Dichters  kennen.  Er  ergeht  sieh 
in  Klage  wegen  Mangels  an  sittlicher  Kraft,  in  Selbstanklage 
und  Reue.  Besonders  häufig  kehrt  der  Gedanke  des  Poema 
Morale  wieder: 

ünnut  lif  ic  habb  ilaed.  end  jyet  me  p>incÖ  ic  lede. 
Joanne  ic  me  bipenche  wel.  sore  ic  me  adrede. 

Im  grolsen  Ganzen  stellt  sich  das  Motiv  dar  als  Ausdruck 
persönlicher  Sündhaftigkeit,  Unzulänglichkeit  sittlicher  Kraft 
und  reuiger  Zerknirschung. 

Das  betrachtende  Moment  tritt  uns  an  folgenden  Stellen 
entgegen : 

mi  flehs  is  foul.  ]?is  world  is  fals  .  .  .    (OEM.  29, 10) 

in  J?is  false  fikele  world  so  me  led  aud  steore    (OEM.  29,  30) 

AI  J?is  world  schal  ago. 

wiö  seorhe  and  wiö  sore. 

And  al  pis  lif  we  schule  for-go.    (OEM.  21,  21) 

pis  world  is  butent  ure  ifo    (OEM.  21,  25) 

J>is  liues  blisse  nis  wurö  a  slo    (OEM.  21,28) 

al  )?is  world  gej?  away, 

me  Jjynke}?  hit  ne^yj?  domesday 

nou  man  gos  to  grounde;    (GL.  10,25) 
pat  in  J?is  world  nys  no  blys, 

böte  care,  serewe  &  pyne ;    (GL.  5,  23) 
of  J?is  worldes  ioie,  hou  hit  gef>  al  to  noht    (GL.  6, 5) 
Alle  we  shule  deye,  pah  vs  like  ylle    (GL.  6, 10) 
worldes  wele  mid  y-wise 

ne  lasted  buten  on  stunde.    (Pr.  Pr.  29) 

Das  betrachtende  Moment  handelt  somit  von  der  Ver- 
gänglichkeit, Unbeständigkeit,  Nichtigkeit  der  Welt,  von  der 
Falschheit  der  Menschen  und  ähnlichem;  die  Welt  und  die 
Menschen,  also  Aufserpersönliches  ist  Gegenstand  der  Behand- 
lung. In  der  Betonung  dieses  Aufserpersönlichen  bildet  das 
betrachtende  Moment  gewissermafsen  ein  Gegenstück  zum 
individuellen,  welches  die  eigene  Person  in  den  Vordergrund 
der  Betrachtung  stellte. 

Studien  zur  engl,  l'hil.    XIJV.  2 
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Die  Ausführung  dieser  Motive  in  typischer  Weise  gilt  nun 
ja  vor  allem  von  den  lyrischen  Marien-  und  Jesusliedern,  doch 
fehlen  die  typischen  Mittel  keineswegs  bei  den  Betrachtungs- 
gedichten, wenn  sie  gleich  keinen  so  breiten  Raum  einnehmen, 
da  sich  diese  Lieder  vornehmlich  der  Betrachtung  widmen 
und  als  eine  weitere,  freiere  Ausgestaltung  des  betrachtenden 
Moments  der  Marien-  und  Jesuslieder  ausweisen. 


2.    Stil. 

Was  den  Stil  anlangt,  so  kann  es  bei  einer  allgemeinen 
Betrachtung  nicht  unsere  Aufgabe  sein,  das  gesamte  Material 
vorzulegen  —  das  ist  Sache  einer  eigenen  Stiluntersuchung 
—  doch  werden  wir  das  Ergebnis  mitteilen,  auf  welches  uns 
die  für  unseren  Zweck  angestellten  Sammlungen  geführt  haben. 
Wir  werden  hervorheben,  von  welchen  Stilmitteln  in  der  me. 
Lyrik  Gebrauch  gemacht  wird  und  in  welchem  Umfange  sie 
verwendet  werden.  Eine  Auswahl  für  jedes  Stilmittel  wird 
dasselbe  genügend  kennzeichnen. 

1.   Figuren  und  Tropen. 
Epitheton  ornans. 
Beiwörter   haben    wir    schon   beim  Preis   der   Maria   und 
Jesu   unter   Gruppe  4  kennen   gelernt.    Ihrer   sind  nicht  sehr 
viele  —  wir  erinnern  an  Ausdrücke  wie  die  folgenden: 

suete  leafdi;  briht  and  scene  queoe  .  .  . 

sainte  marie,  moder  milde  .  .  . 

suete  iesu;  iesu,  milde  &  softe  ...  — 

doch  werden  dieselben  Beiwörter  häufig  wiederholt  und  nehmen 
einen  breiten  Raum  in  den  geistlichen  Gedichten  ein. 

Umschreibung. 

Eine  Reihe  von  Umschreibungen  für  Maria  und  Jesus  sind 
uns  schon  früher  begegnet  (Preis  1).  Wir  heben  hier  noch 
einige  andere  hervor. 

Für  den  Himmel: 

in  heouene  bur    (OEM.  10,  184) 
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in  miae  fader  boure    (OEM.  22,69) 

Leuedy  qnene  of  parays    (OEM.  28,  33) 

to  p'm  riebe     (GL.  13,  ;{5) 

to  heoueriche  li^te    (OEM.  23,  264) 

in  ü  Stade  ]7at  is  ful  heyh    (OEM.  6,  30) 

Für  den  Teufel  ist  die  gewöhnliche  Umschreibung: 
pe  feond    (OEM.  16,  53;  OEM.  23, 13) 

andere  Bezeichnungen  sind: 

Sathanas    (OEM.  23,  19i).  213) 

.  .  .  proi  wikidnes  of  Satan    (Lull.  30) 

pe  foule  ping    (GL.  17,145) 

Lncifer,  ]?at  foule  wybt    (GL.  17,  103) 

Sathanas  pe  cwed    (OEM.  23,213) 

Die  Hölle  wird  umschrieben  durch: 

pe  foule  put  .  .  .     (vgl.  OEM.  28,44;  OEM.  23, 175.  111. 181) 

pustre  stude    (OEM.  23,  204) 

helle  boure    (Hymn  145) 

euer  glowind  glede    (Hymn  39) 

pe  lope  hous    (GL.  12, 19) 

Von  Verbalbegriffen  sind  in  gröfserer  Verbreitung  vor- 
handen Umsehreibungen  von  „sterben",  „tot  sein"  und  „ge- 
bären": 

wende  heonne    (OEM.  21, 19) 

wan  pn  list  hupon  pe  bere    (Ar.  3,  17) 

of  moder  haue  blis    (Ar.  1,36) 

of  pe  sprong  pe  ble    (GL.  15, 11) 

per  schal  a  child  in  pe  kenyen  and  springe    (OEM.  11,0) 

Aus  der  Fülle  der  übrigen,  einzeln  vorkommenden  Um- 
schreibungen, führen  wir  nur  noch  einige  an: 

pi  bur  is  sone  ibuld    (OEM.  23, 153) 

pe  pouer  ehest  ssal  be  p\  nest    (Hymn  67) 

god  ending    (OEM.  21,9) 

on  pe  laste  day    (OEM.  23,  33.  49) 

Pouir  was  pin  incomming, 

so  ssal  be  pin  outegoing,    (Hymn  41) 

pis  sake,  al  pah  hit  seme  suete    (GL.  1,13) 

pat  derne  dop  pis  derne  dede. 

pah  he  ben  derne  done 
pis  wrakeful  werkes  vnder  wede    (GL.  1,8—10) 
ferner: 

Tüward  his  ende  he  hyep  blive    (OEM.  lo,  21) 

2* 
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pat  sittest  bold  a  bench    (Hymu  68) 

myn  herte  ouer  werpes    (GL.  10,  12) 

J7i  dawes  bej?  itold,  pl  iurncis  bep»  icast    (Lull.  32) 

and  brace  p>e  jates  of  J?at  prisun    (OEM.  30, 66) 


Vergleiche. 

Vergleiche  sind  in  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  zwar  nicht  von 
grofser  Häufigkeit,  doch  fallen  sie  sehr  in  die  Augen  und  sind      'M 
von  besonderer  Wirkung.    Die  folgenden  Beispiele  mögen  hier 

gentigen: 

we  fallep»  so  flar  when  hit  is  fröre    (GL.  1,63) 
J?at  art  swettnr  )?an  eny  flur    (OEM.  10,  151) 
he  schal  to-dreosen  so  lef  on  bouh    (OEM.  10,48) 
and  falewep>  so  doJ>  medewe  gres    (OEM.  10, 16) 
so  dew  on  grasse  in  somer-is  dai    (Hymn  12) 
p>at  is  better  J?an  gold  ofer  pel    (OEM.  10, 146) 
J7u  ert  swetture  f>an  eny  spis    (OEM.  10,168) 
J7u  astete  so  J?e  daij  rewe    (H.  I,  9) 
Brister  p>an  pe  day-is  lijt    (OEM.  28,3) 
roolep  ase  J?e  roo    (GL.  2,  50) 
so  dur  islawe    (OEM.  30,  59) 

Da  sind  also  Blumen  im  allgemeinen,  Laub,  Gras,  Tau- 
tropfen, Gold  und  Kostbarkeiten,  das  Tageslicht,  das  Reh  und 
andere  Tiere  zum  Vergleich  herangezogen.  Dazu  kommen  noch 
weitere  Vergleiche  wie:  Windstols,  Schatten,  Marmor,  Erde, 
Galle  usw. 

Anspielungen. 

In  der  Form  des  Vergleichs  sind  auch  manchmal  die  An- 
spielungen auf  Persönlichkeiten  aus  der  Geschichte  und  Sage 
gehalten: 

as  Henry  ure  king    (OEM.  10,82) 

so  veyr  as  Absalom    (OEM.  10,83) 

Anderer  Art  sind  folgende  Anspielungen: 

Do  bi  Salemones  rede    (OEM.20,21) 

of  David  pe  riche  king    (H.  I,  42) 

AI  bot  }?e  wrech  brol  J?at  is  of  Adamis  blöde 

(Lull.  10.  2S.  29.  35) 

Damit  sind  die  Anspielungen  in  der  geistlichen  Lyrik 
aber  auch  schon  fast  erschöpft. 
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In  ungefähr  gleichem  Umfange  treten  Metonymie  und 
Synecdoche  auf.  Beiden  Stilmittelu  begegnen  wir  ziemlich 
häufig. 

Metonymie. 

Das  Herz  wird  in  einer  Reihe  von  Ausdrücken  zum  Sitz 
der  Gedanken  und  Empfindungen  gemacht: 

for  he  was  ]>m  heorte  neyh    (OEM.  6,28) 
freo  of  heorte    (OEM.  10,94) 
hit  makej?  heorte  to  smerte  me    (GL.  8,60) 
mid  herte  y  pohte  al  on  a  may    (GL.  14,3) 

Die  Welt  steht  für  das,  was  die  Welt  bietet:  Menschen 
und  weltliche  Güter: 

ne  let  ]?u  noht  f>e  world  us  blende 

}?at  is  ful  of  vre  ivon    (OEM.  6, 43) 

when  we  be]7  wip»  p'is  world  forwleint    (GL.  1,60) 

pis  world  me  wurchej?  wo     (GL.  2, 49) 

al  J7is  world  schal  ago    (OEM.  21,21) 

Blut  und  Wunden  sagt  man  für  die  Leiden,  die  dadurch 
hervorgerufen  werden: 

he  bohte  us  wij?  his  holy  blöd    (GL.  18,9) 
He  brac  pe  bond 

wit  wunde    (OEM,  30, 18—20) 

Die  Dauer  der  Leiden  soll  die  Leiden  selbst  ausdrücken: 

he  polede  harde  stoundes    (GL.  10,84) 
Sone,  y  feie  pe  dedestounde    (GL.  9, 10) 

Licht,  Segen,  Freude,  Wonne  stehen  für  den  Himmel, 
welcher  jene  verleiht: 

and  jef  us  fat  eche  lyht    (OEM.  6,55) 

god  US  lene  of  his  lyht    (GL.  3, 105) 

to  )?e  blis  J?at  is  wipouten  ende    (GL.  13,28) 

to  pe  blis  J?at  faulet  nout    (Ar.  2,48) 

to  ]?e  ioie  J?at  tnnge  ne  may  teile    (GL.  13,32) 

in  to  eche  wunne    (H.  1,  47) 

Trost,  Hoffnung,  Schutz,  Heil,  Leben,  Licht,  Rat, 
Hilfe,  Ruhe,  Liebe,  Tag...  werden  für  deren  Spender 
gebraucht: 
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)?ii  ert  froure    (OEM.  8,9) 
folkes  froure  &  engles  blis    (H.  I,  2) 
)?ou  ert  day  wij^onte  nyht    (GL.  4,6) 
my  soule  f  o  d  e    (GL.  4,  29) 

Andere  Wendungen   dieser  Art  haben  wir  schon  oben  bei 
den  Motiven  (Preis  3)  aufgeführt. 

Die  Hand  vertritt  Macht  und  Freigebigkeit: 

in  J?ine  hond  is  mihte  mest    (H.  III,  16) 
J)at  is  so  mild  of  honde    (OEM.  30,9) 

Von  vereinzelt  auftretenden  Ausdrücken  seien  noch  genannt: 
DaueJ?  my  saule  bute  für  and  ys    (OEM.  12,1) 
al  is  heore  hot  iturnd  into  cold    (OEM.  10,78) 
war  pe  for  bis  hokes    (GL.  17, 11) 

Synecdoche. 

Teile     des     menschlichen    Körpers    stehen    für    den 
Menschen  selbst: 

ne  mi^te  no  tunge  teilen    (OEM.  23,57) 
Renken  o  pi  face    (GL.  10,4) 
and  p\  neose  coldej?. 
and  J7i  tunge  voldej?.    (OEM.  13,  3.  4) 
alle  buen  faise  J?at  buej?  mad  hop  of  fleysh  &  feile 

(Gl.  13,  30) 
of  hire  he  tok  fleysh  &  bon    (GL  14, 11) 
and  of  hire  fleas  iboren  wes    (Ar.  1,43) 
such  serewe  haj?  myn  sides  parhsoht    (GL.  3,78) 

Einzelnes  steht  statt  der  Gattung: 

Aufzählung  alier  Edelsteinarten: 
Hwat  spekstn  of  eny  stone, 

]7at  beoj?  in  vertu  o]?er  in  grace, 
of  amatiste,  of  calcydone, 

of  lectorie  and  tupace, 
of  iaspe,  of  saphir,  of  sardone, 

Smaragde,  beril  and  crisopace?    (OEM.  10, 169) 
gold  ne  seoluer,  vouh  ne  gray    (OEM.  10,28) 
wiö  skarled  and  wiö  palle    (OEM.  23, 10) 
an  ridej?  uppe  stede 
and  uppen  palefrei    (OEM.  22,  29  30) 
wi]70ute  stede  &  pale  fr  ei    (GL.  17, 101) 
}?is  rym  .  .  .  ich  pe  sende    (OEM.  10,  193) 
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Einzelne  für  die  Gesamtheit: 

pat  luniep  malekin  (OEM.  25,  54) 
p&t  luaiep  j anekln  (OEM.  25,  56) 
Heo  biholde}?  w  a  d  e  k  i  u    (OEM.  25,  65) 

Angabe  bestimmter  Zahlen: 

He  is  betere  an  hundredfolde    (OEM.  10,179) 

of  schorte  seuen  fote    (Hymn.  54) 

Her  nauestu  blisse  daies  J?reo    (OEM.  20,35) 

Be  }?ou  pre  ni^t  in  a  J^rou^    (Erthe  42) 

in  plning  ^iue  a  ferping    (Hymn  49) 

a  peni  ber  to  molde    (Hymn  43) 

Unbestimmte  Angaben: 

lutle  hwile  he  her  ilest    (OEM.  10,22) 
wip»  me  he  woned  awhile    (GL.  3,54) 

Eine  grofse  Rolle  spielt  die  Stunde  als  Zeitangabe: 

ant  stunt  my  lyf  astunde    (GL.  3,94) 

wil?m  a  Intel  stounde    (GL.  10,30) 

ne  ly  ]7oii  none  stounde    (GL.  17,69) 

Monnes  laue  nys  buteu  o  stunde    (OEM.  10,49) 

In  Vergleich  zu  diesen  beiden  Stilmitteln  hat  die  Metapher 
eine  reichlich  doppelt  so  grolse  Verbreitung  genommen. 

Metapher. 

a)    Bei  Substantivbegriffen, 

Man  spricht   von  Banden  der  Liebe,   der  Sünde,   des 
Teufels: 

ic  em  in  }7ine  loue  bende    (U.  I,  35) 
He  brac  J?e  bond  |  wit  wunde    (OEM.  30,  18—20) 
hou  suete  buej?  J?i  loue  bonde    (GL.  4,24) 
.'..  ut  of  fendes  bende    (H.  III,  27) 

von  den  Wunden  der  Liebe: 

he  helej?  alle  1  u  u  e  wunde    (OEM.  10,  156) 

Die  Jungfrau  nennt  man  Blume: 

Leuedi  flur  of  alle  ping    (OEM.  28,28)    (rgl.  Preis  2) 

Für  den  Menschen  finden  sich  eine  Unmenge  von  Namen 
wie  Holz,  Holzklotz,  Erdenklofs,  Erde,  Schmutz,  Pilger: 
for  siker  helles  J?u  ert  w  u  d    (Ar.  3,  50) 
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For  je  hep  trenne  wor]?i  to  brenne 

in  bitter  helle  kiue    (Hymn.  29) 

pou  clotte  of  clai    (Hymn.  87) 

nu  liö  }?e  clei-clot    (OEM.  23,  73) 

J?u  ert  eorpe  to  god  sede    (H.  I,  25) 

of  fole  fulpe  }7a  art  isowe    (OEM.  20,33) 

child  pM  ert  a  pilgrim  in  wikednes  ibor    (Lull.  25) 

Die  Taten  der  Menschen  werden  als  Spiele  bezeichnet: 

\)&t  itelle  a  poure  play, 

)?at  fürst  is  fair  &  seppe  vnsete    (GL.  1, 14. 15) 
sone  bej?  ]?is  gomenes  gon    (GL.  1,51) 

Der  Himmel  heilst  hohes  Haus,  Brautgemach: 

)?ou  lihtest  from  pe  heje  hons    (GL.  8,138) 

and  leue  cnmen  to  his  brud finge    (OEM.  10,207) 

Das  Blut  flielst  in  Strömen,  Fluten: 

and  how  J?e  stremis  ernip  of  is  swet  blöde    (CroCr.  12) 
out  of  p'm  huerte  orn  J?e  flod    (GL.  4,  39) 

Zu  diesen  und  anderen  geläufigeren  Ausdrueksweisen  treten 
noch  zahlreiche  weniger  häufig  oder  einzeln  gebrauchte,  von 
denen  wir  nur  folgende  als  Beispiele  nennen: 

]7is  worldes  loue  is  bute  o  res    (OEM.  10, 10) 

my  soule  fode    (GL.  4,29) 

ne  leches  drench    (OEM.  20,  18) 

of  p&  hori  sinne  lake    (Hymn  1 11) 

pat  bred  of  hele  &  of  lif  .  .  .    (H.  III,  26) 

In  false  wonin g  is  monnes  lyf    (GL.  17,31) 


h)    Bei  Verbalbegriffen. 

Häufig  finden  wir  Wendungen  wie: 
Gebunden  von  Sorge,  Sünde,  Hunger,  Milde: 
so  strenge  care  me  bint    (OEM.  30,5) 
Ich  eom  ibunde  sore  mid  wel  feole  seonne    (OEM.  27,5) 
Hunger  me  haui}?  ibund    (Hymn  103) 
of  milce  ful  i  b  u  n  d  e  n    (Ar.  I,  50) 

Mit  Blut,  Wunden  erkauft: 

ihesu  mit  ti  suete  blöd  J^ubohtestme...    (OEM.  29,32) 
and  bebte  us  wij?  is  wounde    (GL.  18,4) 


» 
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In  Sünde,  in  Torheit  liegen,  fallen: 

&  lij?  in  shame  &  synne    (GL.  10,22) 

In  lu}?ere  lastes  y  am  layu    (GL.  3,8) 

an  ende  be  castef»  us  fol  colde 

in  sunne  and  serewe  syj?e    (GL.  1,54) 

ycast  in  care    (GL.  3,89) 

in  folie  me  wes  luef  to  falle    (GL.  16, 14) 

und  demgegenüber  aufstehen  für  sich  freimachen  von  Sünde : 

up  &  be  god  champioim 

stond  &  fal  no  more  adonn    (GL.  17,  148) 

jef  ]?a  fallest  sone  arys 

ne  ly  }?on  none  stounde    (GL.  17,68) 

.  .  .  and  up  aris 

of  senne    (Ar.  3,  47) 

Die  Menschen,  die  Wangen  welken: 

yfalewe  as  flour  ylet  for)?fare    (GL.  3,90) 

)?at  al  y  weolewe  away  to  noht    (GL.  3,  79) 

His  fair  lere  falowip  and  dimmi]?  bis  sijte    (CroCr.  7) 

he  schal  to-dreosen    (OEM.  10,48) 

Das  Herz  bricht  entzwei: 

me  }7nnche)?  myn  herte  brekej?  a  tuo    (GL.  3,49) 
min  herte  ouer  werpes    (GL.  10,12) 

Sünde,  Sorge,  schlechtes  Leben  verfolgt  den  Menschen: 
hlt  siwe)?  me  ful  sore    (GL.  3,72) 

Man  flieht  Sünden,  Gelüste,  Schmerzen: 

parfore  ich  penche  sunne  fleo    (OEM.  21,36) 
alle  unjjewes  &  lustes  fle    (GL.  8, 127) 
atscapen  peyne    (GL.  8, 187) 

Sünden  wegwaschen: 

he  wes  hure  sunnes  euerichon 

mid  is  swete  blöde    (OEM.  30,  63) 

Dazu    kommen    noch    zahlreiche    vereinzelt    gebrauchte 
Metaphern  wie: 

}7at  ne  schal  drinke  of  deaj>e8  drench    (OEM.  20,8) 

}?u  lickest  huni  of  J?orn  iwis 

wan  oJ?re  repen  he  wr}?  bikaut    (Ar.  3,  23.  24) 

Litel  dwel  30V  haui)?  ilent    (Hymn  32) 

al  we  bej?  iclung  so  pe  clai    (Hymn  15) 

of  fole  fulj?e  J>u  art  iso  we    (OEM.  20,  33)    u.  a.  m. 


c)    Bei  Adjektiven  und  Adverbien. 

In  besonderer  Verbreitung  treten  uns  „bitter"  und  „sUfs" 
entgegen,  letzteres  ist  das  charakteristische  Beiwort  für  Jesus 
und  seine  Liebe  (desgl.  für  Maria). 

Bitter  findet  sich  in  folgender  Verwendung: 

&  of  bitter  helle  für  &  of  J?e  fale  smiche    (H.  3,20) 

and  bittre  pynes  dreje.    (GL.  11,46) 

For  loue  of  pe  biter  deiend; 

Loke  mi  pinis  biter  and  sträng    (CroCr.  32/33) 

Von  den  übrigen  heben  wir  nur  noch  hervor: 

His  grene  wounde  so  grimly  conne  blede    (GL.  18,28) 

al  }?at  gren  me  greue]?  grene    (GL.  6, 11) 

J?ah  ich  for  loue  be  blac  and  won    (GL.  8, 148) 

of  sunfnle  sauhting  sone  be  sad    (GL.  1,7) 

of  gomenes  he  mai  gon  al  gelde    (GL.  1,46) 

J?i  ble  waxej>  blo    (GL.  11,24) 

Noch  verhältnismälsig  häufig,  wenn  auch  naturgemäls  in 
geringerer  Verwendung  als  die  eigentliche  Metapher  findet 
sich  die  gesteigerte  Metapher: 

Die  Personifikation. 

Gedanken,  Liebe,  Sünde,  Glück,  Tod,  Schmerz,  Recht  und 
Unrecht,  Wohl  und  Wehe,  Übel  und  Alter  treten  uns  als 
lebendig  entgegen,  z.  B.: 

al  dej?  hit  wile  from  him  take    (OEM.  10,64) 

D  e  d  him  felled  to  gründe    (PrPr.  26) 

Pyne  and  dej?  him  wile  ofdriue    (OEM.  10,23) 

Wan  f>i  ri^t  and  J?i  wouj  wendi|7  pe  bifor    (Erthe  41) 

Desgl.  Fleisch  und  Seele: 

f»y  fleysh  ne  swyke)?  nyht  ne  day  (GL.  17,43) 
I?e  sorie  sowie  |  makeö  hire  mon  (OEM.  23,  77) 
ant  pQ  so  nie  sayj?:  .  .  .    (GL.  IT,  45) 

Auch  die  menschlichen  Untugenden: 

glotonie,  prüde,  lecherie,  coueytise,  nij>e,  onde,  lyare,  sleuj?e, 
slep,  gabbe  and  gyle    (GL.  3,  53—62) 
alle  is  wapnnene  pewea  J^rete    (Gl.  1,21) 
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Die  Feinde  des  Menschen:  Welt,  Gold,  Silber  . . . 

jef  pe  World  wiö  weole  pQ  beslikeö    (OEM.  20,43) 

World  and  weole  ]?e  biswikeö    (OEM.  20,41) 

ne  may  hit  neuer  Ms  waraunt  beo 

gold  ne  seoluer,  vouh  ne  gray    (OEM.  10,27.28) 

Selten  aber  treffen   wir  bei  einigen  von  diesen  Begriffen 
die  Apostrophe: 

Loue  f»ou  madest  eure  soule  fode    (Gl.  8,23) 
Dredful  dej?,  why  weit  pou  dare 
bryng  fis  body,  paX  is  so  bare 

ant  in  bale  ybounde?    (GL.  3,  86) 
Weole  f>u  art  awaried  fing    (OEM.  5, 1) 

Hyperbel. 

Übertreibungen   in   der   Form   des  Superlativs  und  der 
Negation  finden  sich  ziemlich  häufig: 

Suetest  üf  alle  finge    (GL.  14,4) 
Suete  iesn,  berne  best    (GL.  4,  45) 
in  plüQ  houd  is  michte  mest  ,  .  .    (H.  III,  16) 
oder:  for  non  worldes  bost    (GL.  13,36) 

to  pe  ioie  }?at  tunge  ne  mai  teile    (GL.  13,32) 
nis  non  maiden  linder  sunne    (H.  1,43) 

Auch  Übertreibungen  folgender  Art  sind  noch  sehr  geläufig: 

ioie  wiJ?oute  fine    (GL.  5,  27) 

to  ]?e  blis  J?at  is  wipouten  ende    (GL.  13,  28) 

day  wi)70ute  nyht    (GL.  4,  6) 

Viel  seltener  treffen  wir  dagegen  Hyperbeln  an  wie: 

of  loue  teres  heu  weop  a  flod    (GL.  8,62) 
blody  st  rem  es  rönne  pe  fro    (GL.  8, 18) 
üf  blöd  &  water  pe  st  rem  es  be    (GL.  8,  71) 
a  staf  is  nou  mi  stede    (GL.  3,  34) 

oder  solche  folgender  Art: 

He  is  betere  an  hundredfolde    (OEM.  10, 179) 

(Vgl.  dazu  die  bei  der  Synecdoche  angeführten  Beispiele:  An- 
gabe bestimmter  Zahlen.) 
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II.   Formen  der  Sprachbewegung. 

Sehr  häufig  und  zwar  in  etwa  gleicher  Verbreitung  finden 
sich  Asyndeta  und  Polysyndeta. 

Asyndeta. 

)?at  hi  haf  mis  hi-don 
in  worde,  in  worke,  in  poith,  foli    (Hail  Mary  7) 
Nebyt  he  wif»  )?e  lond  ne  leode, 

vouh,  ne  gray,  ne  renkyan    (OEM.  lö,  105) 
nis  non  se  strong  ne  starc  ne  kene    (OEM.  20, 11) 

Now  i  pirtle,  i  pofte,  i  poute, 

I  snurpe,  i  snobbe,  i  sneipe  on  snovte, 

p>ro5  kund  i  comble  and  kelde. 
I  lench,  i  len,  on  lyme  i  lasse, 
I  poke,  i  pomple,  i  palle,  i  passe, 

As  gallij?  gome  igeld. 
I  riuele,  i  roxle,  i  rake,  i  rouwe 
I  clyng,  i  dache,  i  croke,  i  couwe 
]?us  he  wol  me  aweld.    .  .  .    (Eide  Str.  4) 

Polysyndeta. 

J?u  art  hele  and  lif  and  liht    (OEM.  21, 11) 
Iluned  ich  habbe  gomen  and  gleo. 
and  prüde  and  feire  wede.    (OEM.  21,33) 
pat  wes  so  modi  and  so  strong 

and  so  swi]?e  prud    (OEM.  23,  69) 
pu  sscope  eld  &  wind  &  water  ...    (H.  III,  10) 
Fader  &  sune  &  holigost  ...    (H.  III,  1 3) 
Bring  us  ut  of  wo  &  kare  &  of  feondes  fondinge    (H.  III,  33) 
J7U  ert  hele  &  help  &  lif  &  king  of  alle  kinge    (H.  III,  36) 

Auch  rhetorische  Frage  und  direkte  Rede  haben  eine 
ungefähr  gleich  grolse  Ausdehnung  genommen: 

Rhetorische  Frage. 

an  ende  hwat  helpep  hit  to  hele?    (OEM.  10,  63) 

Hwer  beoJ>  J?ine  disches  .  .  .?    (OEM.  23,105) 

Hwer  beoj?  J?in  J?eynes  .  .  .?    (OEM.  23, 177) 

wher  bue)?  hue  fat  byforen  us  were?    (GL.  17,133) 

mon  hwi  nultu  ]?e  bicnowe 

mon  hwi  nultu  J?e  biseo?    (OEM.  20,31) 
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nere  he  mayde  ful  seoly 

J7at  myhte  wunye  myd  such  a  knyhte?    (OEM.  10, 143) 

Hwer  is  paris  and  heleyne  .  .  .?    (OEM.  10,05) 

Direkte  Rede. 

Wiö  pe  ri^twise 

he  spekep»  wordes  swete. 
„ComeJ?  her  mine  freoud. 

oure  suunes  for  to  lete. 
In  mine  fader  boiire. 

ow  is  imaked  sete. 
per  ow  schulen  engles. 

ful  sweteliche  grete."    (OEM.  22,  67) 

Direkte  Rede  der  Seele  an  den  Leichnam: 

Awai  pu.  wrecche  fole  bali 

DU  pu  list  on  bere  .  .  .    (OEM.  23,  83—248) 

and  faire  'pe  gan  greten: 
„heil  be  fu,  ful  of  grace  arith; 
for  godes  soue,  pis  euenelith, 

for  mannes  louen 

wile  man  becomeu 
and  taken 
fles  of  pe,  maiden  brith, 

manken  fre  to  maken 
of  senne  and  deules  mith."    (Ar.  I,  5 — 12 

vgl.  ferner  v.  15. 17.  29) 
and  gredith,  „loverd,  help  me 

hunger  me  hauith  ibund. 
Let  me  dei  pui  charite 

ibrojt  ich  am  to  grund!"    (Hymn  Str.  11,3) 

Wechselgespräch  zieht  sich  in  GL.  9  durch  das  ganze 
Gedicht  bis  auf  die  beiden  letzten  Strophen. 

Beteuerungen  und  Ausrufe  des  Dichters 

finden  sich  verhältnismälsig  selten: 

ase  ich  ou  sai    (GL.  1, 12) 

ich  wot  heo  beo]?  forlore 

pes  persones,  ich  wene    (OEM.  25,50.51) 

W  e  i  1  a  w  8  i !  nis  king  ne  quene    (OEM.  20,  7. 1 7.  27.  37.  47) 
agult  ich  habbe  weilawei    (OEM.  21,41) 
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Bei  weitem  den  grölsten  Raum  unter  sämtlichen  Stil- 
mitteln nehmen  die  Begriffspaarung  und  der  Parallelis- 
mus ein. 

Begriffspaarung. 

Zwei  oder  auch  mehrere  Begriffe  werden  mit  einander 
verbanden. 

I.   Begriffe,  die  mehr  oder  minder  mit  einander 
verwandt  sind: 

mayden  and  mere    (RA.  I,  48,  37) 

There  is  joie  ant  eke  blisse    (RA.  I,  48,  55) 

Pyne  and  dep    (OEM.  10,  23) 

gold  ne  seoluer,  vouh  ne  gray    (OEM.  10,28) 

blisse,  and  joye  and  gleo  and  gal    (OEM.  10,126) 

gold  oJ>er  pel    (OEM.  10, 146) 

wij?  peoves,  wij?  reveres,  wij?  lechurs    (OEM.  10,149) 

Hunger  and  )?urst  pn  pöledest  eke    (OEM.  16, 16) 

bope  mayn  and  myht    (OEM.  16,50) 

ne  king  ne  quene    (OEM.  20,  7) 

weole  and  wunne    (OEM.  21, 14) 

wiö  seorhe  and  wiö  sore    (OEM.  21,22) 

gomen  and  gleo    (OEM.  21,  3:^) 

smerte  and  ake    (OEM.  10,58) 

singe  and  herien    (OEM.  20,  2) 

helpe  me  and  rede    (OEM.  21,39) 

heo  rnuej?  to  gaderes 

and  spekej?  of  deine  luve    (OEM.  25,  59) 

grone  he  may  and  wepen  ay    (OEM.  30,  75) 

y  sike  ...  ant  mourne    (GL.  2,51.52) 

clepie  ant  calle    (GL.  5,  8) 

hue  eten  &  dronken  &  maden  huem  glad    (GL.  17,127) 

.  .  .  clepe  &  calle  &  preiede    (GL.  18,19) 

so  veyr  and  so  bryht    (OEM.  6,  50) 

briht  ant  seene    (RA.  I,  48,  53;  OEM.  29,  21) 

p&t  feyr  is  and  hende    (OEM.  11,17)  M 

naked  and  bare    (OEM.  23,  38)  ^ 

luper  &  lees    (GL.  3,  52) 

suete  &  gode    (GL.  4,  3<t) 

DQilde  &  softe    (GL.  7,21) 

wilde  &  wod    (GL,  17,64) 

]?at  for  on  stunde  oper  two    (OEM.  20,  48) 
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nu  and  enermo    (OEM.  21,  30) 
euer  &  oo  .  .  .    (GL.  18,7) 
her  and  pare    (Ar.  3,  9) 

IL    Die  Begriffe  bilden  Gegensätze: 

day  wi]7oute  nylite    (OEM.  10, 142) 

fnr  and  ys    (OEM.  12, 1) 

Bo|?e  in  pe  water  and  in  ]?at  lond    (OEM.  22, 13) 

bernen  in  für  {  and  chyueren  in  yse    (OEM.  23, 141) 

J7e  pore  and  pe  riche    (Erthe  Str.  1,6) 

.  .  .  lif  and  de}?    (Erthe  Str.  7,  6) 

god  to  donne  and  vuel  to  byleue    (OEM.  16,23) 

iwng  ne  old,  .  .  .     (OEM.  20,12) 

fürst  ant  last    (GL.  2,26) 

after  and  biforen    (Ar.  4,  53) 

Parallelismus 

der  Satzglieder  oder  ganzer  Sätze  (meist  antithetisch): 

take  pet  wurse  pe  betere  let  gon    (OEM.  10, 192) 

God  to  donne  and  vuel  to  byleue    (OEM.  16,  23) 

on  sorghe  sal  ]?i  joie  endie 

on  wop  J?i  gle    (OEM.  26,  39) 

and  lete  us  hatye  J^at  wonh 

and  Inuye  pat  ryhte    (OEM.  23,  261) 

nou  is  marred  al  my  meyn 

away  is  al  my  wunne    (GL.  3,  II.  12) 
ne  is  no  quene  so  stark  in  stour 
ne  no  leuedy  so  briht  in  bour    (GL.  12,4.5) 
Hou  }7i8  World  wend  and  ou  men  deien    (Ar.  3,  Zus.  3. 4) 
al  sal  gon 

and  al  it  sal  bicome  to  naut    (Ar.  3,21.22) 
list  npon  pe  bere 

and  slapst  J?at  .  .  .  slep    (Ar.  3, 17. 18) 
up  &  be  god  chauipiouu 
stond  &  fall  no  more  adoun    (Gl.  17, 148.  149) 

Neben  diesen  beiden  Stilmitteln  fällt  auch  die  ungemeine 
Häufigkeit  der  Anaphora  auf. 

Anapher. 

nu  he  luvej>,  nu  he  is  sad, 

nu  he  cnmej?,  nu  wil  he  funde, 

nu  he  is  wrof),  nu  he  is  glad    (OEM.  10,50) 
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man,  wi  niltu  pe  bicuowen? 

man,  wi  niltu  J>e  bisee?    (OEM.  20,31) 

Hwer  beoj?  pme  disches. 

myd  J)ine  sweto  soDde. 
Hwer  beo}7  J?ine  uappes. 

f>at  J?e  glydej?  to  honde. 
Hwer  is  Ipi  bred  and  J?in  ale. 

pl  tuune  and  pi  stonde.    (OEM.  2.i,  105) 

Horoes  on  bis  beaaed 

Hornes  on  bis  cneo    (OEM.  23,  227) 

Whet  sorewe  hauej?  J?at  children  beren, 

Whet  sorewe  hit  is  wi}?  cbilde  gon.    (GL.  9,  3S) 

Nou  poü  hast  wrong  &  nou  rybt 

Noa  J?ou  art  heuy  &  nou  lybt    (GL.  17,37) 

Nou  po\i  art  sekest  &  nou  holest 

Nou  f>ou  art  ry ehest  &  nou  porest    (GL.  17,  40) 

J?at  on  saij?  „let"  J?at  oper  seyj?  „do"    (GL.  17,50) 

Wat  is  to  don,  wat  is  to  shonden 

And  wat  to  holden  and  wat  to  flen    (Ar.  3,  Zus.  3.  4) 

Bihold  to  pl  lord  ... 

Bihold  to  pl  brest  .  .  . 

Bihold  to  is  nailes  .  .  .     (CroCr.  1.5. 11) 

Turne  bim  uppe,  turne  him  doune    (CroCr.  15) 

Fast  in  demselben  Malse  macht  sich  die  Wieder 
aufnähme  eines  Gedankens  in  umgekehrter  Wort 
Stellung  bemerkbar,  die 

Inversion. 

And  sunne  me  haj?  biset. 
Iset  ich  am  wij?  sunne  .  .  .    (Eide  Str.  2, 12. 13) 

away  is  al  my  wunne. 
vnwunne  hauej?  myn  wonges  wet,  .  .  .    (GL.  3,  12. 13) 

hit  siwef»  me  so  faste, 
ffaste  y  wes  on  horse  heb  ,  .  .    (GL.  3,  29.  30) 

a  staf  is  nou  my  stede. 
when  y  se  steden  styj?e  in  stalle  .  .  .     (GL.  3,  34.  35) 

such  is  euel  and  elde. 
Euel  and  elde,  ant  oper  wo  .  .  .    (GL.  3,  46.  47) 

p&t  whenej?  me  vnbe  while. 
vmbe  while  y  am  to  whene  .  .  .    (GL.  3,  63.  64) 
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aut  bringej?  hiin  to  grounde. 
to  grounde  liit  haue]?  him  ybroht  .  .  .    (GL.  3,  97.  98) 

in  soule  sotelej?  sone. 
Sone  is  sotel,  as  ich  ou  sai  .  .  .    (GL.  1,11. 12) 

]7at  penkej?  nout  on  penne. 
Ajeines  J^enne  vs  J?rete}?  ]:>re,  .  .  .    (GL.  1,22.23  usw.) 

In  einer  Reihe  von  Fällen  können  wir  auch  in  der  Wieder- 
holung von  Worten  Wortspiel  er  ei  erkennen. 

Wortspielerei. 

pat  derne  dop  bis  derne  dede 

pah  he  ben  derne  done.    (GL.  1,8.9) 

Vre  das  wunelich  bred  louerd  pn  vs  sende. 

pat  bred  of  hele  &  of  lif  ihesu  crist  pe  hende. 

pat  bred  pe  moakun  haueö  ibroucht  ut  of  feondes  bende 

(H.  III,  25) 
al  pat  gren  me  greuep  grene    (GL.  6, 11) 

Wan  erp  hap  erp  iwonne  wip  wow, 
pan  erp  mai  of  erp  nim  hir  inow. 
Erp  vp  erp  fallip  fol  frow 
Erp  toward  erp  delful  him  drow 

(Erthe  1—4  usw.  durch  alle  Strophen) 


Spielen  mit  dem  Klang  der  Worte. 

Dieses  liegt  vor  allem  beim  Reim  und  der  Alliteration 
vor.  Beide  Kunstmittel  spielen  eine  bedeutende  Rolle;  doch 
greifen  sie  schon  in  das  Gebiet  der  Verskunst  hinüber.  Wir  ver- 
merken daher  hier  nur  diejenigen  Fälle,  in  denen  besonders 
hervorstechende  Wirkungen  mit  dem  Klang  der  Worte  erzielt 
werden. 

Im  Kuckucksliede   ahmt   der  Dichter    das  Rufen    des 
Kuckucks  nach  durch  Verwendung  der  vielen  u: 
Sumer  is  icumen  in  —  Ihude  sing  cuccu  usw. 

Im  Lull  ab  y  wird  das  Wiegenlied  der  Mutter  nachgeahmt 
durch  die  Häufung  der  l  im  Refrain: 

Lolhl,  lolla\,  liül  chi2d,  chi2d  lollü  Inllow. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLIV.  3 
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Eide    verdeutlicht    das   Heranrücken    des    Alters   durch 
Alliteration: 

I  stunt,  I  stomcre,  I  stomble,  as  sledde, 
I  blind,  I  bleri,  I  bert  in  bedde, 

such  sond  is  me  send. 
I  spitte,  I  spatle,  in  spech  I  sporne, 
1  Werne,  I  lutle,  J?erfor  I  murne 

f»us  is  mi  wel  iwent.    (Eide,  Str.  4, 13) 


3.     Metrik. 

1.   Strophe. 

Abgesehen    von    sehr    wenigen  Ausnahmen  sind  die  me. 
lyrischen  Gedichte  in  Strophen  abgefafst. 

Zu  den   nicht  strophischen  Gedichten  gehören  einige 
lyrische  Gebete  in  reimlosen  Lajamonschen  Versen;  aufser- 
dem  noch  einige  fortlaufend  geschriebene  Gedichte  in  paarweis 
gereimten  Versen:   On  god  ureisun  of  ure  lefdi,  A  Intel 
soth  Sermun  (OEM.  25)  und  Christ  on  the  Gross  (CroCr.). 
Von  einfacheren  Strophenformen  gewahren  wir 
einreimig  4-zeilige:  aaaa; 
kreuzweisreimende  8-zeilige:  ab  ab  ab  ab; 
Schweifreimstrophe,  6-,  8-,  12-zeilig: 
aab  aab,  aaabaaab,  aab  aabaabaab;  oder 
aab  ccb,  aaab  cccb,  aab  ccb  ddb  eeb  (und  anders). 
Als   kompliziertere  Strophen  formen   stellen   sich 
folgende  dar: 

Solche,  die  eine  der  oben  genannten  Strophen  variieren: 
aaab  |  ab  (Schweifreimstrophe,  GL.  14) 
abab  |  aaab  |  ab  (kreuz weisreim.,  Ar.  3) 
oder  erweitern: 

aab  aab  ccb  ccb  |  de  dde  (Schweifreimstr.,  GL.  3) 
ab  ab  ab  ab  |  c  b  c  (kreuzweisreim.,  GL.  1); 
andere   erklären   sich  als   Mischung  zweier  Strophenformen 
(vielfach  auch  mit  Variationen): 

abab  |  aab  |  aba  (kreuzweisreim.  +  Schweift*.,  OEM.  21) 

abab  j  ccd  |  ed    (  „  „  „  OEM.  28) 

abab  |  ccd  |  eed  (  „  „  „  GL.  10) 

aab  !  aab  |  c  b  c  b  (Schweifreim  -|-  kreuzweisreim.,  GL.  12); 
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dazu  komiueu  sonstige  Kombinationen  wie: 
ab  ab  I  ba  I  ab  bb  (?)  (OEM.  20) 
ab  ab  I  bb  I  cc  (GL.  18) 
ab  ab  |  cc  dd  |  e  f  e  f  (Ar.  1). 

2,  Yersmafs. 

Zur  Bildung  dieser  Strophen  werden  nur  sehr  selten 
Alexandriner  und  Septenare  und  noch  dazu  meist  ge- 
mischt verwendet.  Durchgehende  Verwendung  von  Septenaren 
findet  sich  z.  B.  in  H.  III: 

Hit  bilimpeö  forte  speke  to  reden  &  to  singe 

of  him  J?e  no  mon  mai  at  reke  king  of  alle  kinge  (H.  III,  1 ). 

Alexandriner  und  Septenare  gemischt  haben  wir 
in  OEM.  23: 

}?enclie  we  on  J^e  laste  day. 

J?at  we  schule  heonne  fare. 
Vt  of  pisse  worlde. 

wiö  pine  and  wiö  kare.    (OEM.  23,  33) 

Sonst  kommen  in  den  allermeisten  Fällen  4-  und  3-Takter 
gesondert  oder  in  geregeltem  Wechsel  zur  Verwendung. 

4-Takter: 

Edi  beo  pa  heuene  quene 

folkes  froure  &  engles  blis. 

moder  unwemmed  &  maiden  clene 

swich  in  world  non  oJ?er  nis. 

On  pe  hit  is  wel  ej?  sene 

of  alle  wimmen  pu  hauest  )?et  pris. 

mi  suete  leuedi  her  mi  bene 

&  reu  of  me  jif  pl  wille  is.    (H.  I,  Str.  1) 

3-Takter: 

When  y  se  blosmes  springe, 

ant  here  foules  song, 
a  suete  loue  longynge 

myn  herte  J?ourh  out  stong: 
al  for  a  loue  newe, 
J?at  is  so  suete  &  trewe, 

p2Lt  gladie]7  al  mi  song; 
ich  wot  ai  myd  iwisse, 
my  ioie  &  eke  my  blisse 

on  him  is  al  ylong.    (GL.  7,  Str.  1) 

3* 
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4-  -f  3-Takter: 

Ase  y  me  rod  ]?is  ender  day 
by  grene  wode  to  seche  play, 
niid  herte  y  }?olite  al  ou  a  may, 

Suetest  of  alle  finge; 
LyJ?e,  &  ich  ou  teile  may 

al  of  J?at  saete  finge.    (GL.  14,  Str.  1) 

Dazu  werden  in  einer  Keihe  von  Gedichten  2-  und 
1-Takter,  Septenare  und  Alexandriner,  und  in  einem 
Falle  auch  5-Takter  unter  die  4-  und  3-Takter  gemischt. 

4-,  3-,  2-,  1-Takter: 

Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon, 

fis  day  biginniz  to  longe 

and  J?is  foules  euerichon 

Joye  hem  wit  songe; 

So  stronge  kare  me  bint, 

al  wit  Joye  pat  is  funde 

in  londe, 
al  for  a  child 
f  at  is  so  milde 

of  honde.    (OEM.  30,  Str.  1 ) 

4-,  3-Takter,  Alexandriner: 

al  p»at  gren  me  greuef  grene, 
nou  hit  falewej?  al  by  dene, 
iesu,  lielp  J>at  hit  be  seue, 
ant  shild  vs  from  helle, 
for  y  not  whider  y  shal,  ne  hou  longo  her  dnelle.   (GL.  6,  Str.  3) 

4-,  3-,  5-Takter,  Septenare: 

Lutel  wot  hit  anymon, 

hou  loue  him  hauef  ybounde, 
fat  for  vs  ofe  rode  ron 

and  bohte  vs  wij?  is  wounde. 

J?e  loue  of  hym  vs  hauej?  ymaked  sounde, 

and  ycast  fe  grimly  gost  to  grounde. 
Euer  &  00,  nyht  &  day,  he  hauej?  vs  in  is  fohte. 
He  nul  nout  leose  J?at  he  so  deore  bohte.    (GL.  18,  Str.  1) 

Diesen  fremden  Versmalsen  gegenüber  finden  wir  die 
einheimischen,  nationalen  Kurzzeilen  nur  ganz  ver- 
einzelt: 
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Ilwan  }?u  sixj?  on  leode. 

Kiug  pat  is  wilful. 

And  domesmon  niminde. 

Proest  pat  is  wilde  .  .  .    (OEM.  24, 1) 


3.  Reim. 

Die  Verse  werden  durch  männlichen  oder  weiblichen 
Reim  miteinander  verbunden;  und  zwar  findet  sich  in  manchen 
Gedichten  derselbe  Reim  ganz  durchgeführt,  in  einigen  über- 
wiegt der  eine  oder  der  andere,  und  endlich  haben  wir  auch 
geregelten  Wechsel  beider.    Gleiche  Reime  sind  selten. 

Neben  reine  Reime  treten  sehr  häufig  unreine,  oder 
solche,  die  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht  werden. 
Gelegentlich  stellt  sich  auch  an  gewissen  Stellen  der  Strophe 
Reimlosigkeit  ein. 

In  einer  Reihe  von  Gedichten  treten  Binnenreime  auf: 

grone  he  may  and  wepen  ay    (OEM.  30,75) 
Almicti,  that  wel  licth    (PrPr.  IT)) 
Hevene  king,  of  this  wonin g    (PrPr.  17) 
Foryhef  hem,  the  wykke  men    (PrPr.  19) 
For  wos  gelt  we  bed  i-pelt    (PrPr.  21) 

So  auch  in  Hymn  v.  7  und  9  jeder  Strophe  und  in  Hail  Mary 
V.  1  und  3  jeder  Strophe. 

Auch  Mittelreim  findet  sieh  vereinzelt:  er  zieht  sich  in 
Erthe  fast  durch  das  ganze  Gedicht,  und  auch  in  H.  III  tritt 
er  deutlich  hervor;  z.  B.: 

AI  swo  is  in  heouene  hej  in  eorJ?e  beo  ]?in  wille. 

liüli  drichte  swete  &  drej.    in  beides  &  in  hülle. 

ne  let  pu  neure  cnraen  vs  iie^  )?ene  feond  pe  is  swo  ille. 

Ach  bind  him  honden.   fet.   &  pej.   &  let  him  ligge  stille. 

(am,  21) 

In  einigen  Gedichten  gewahren  wir  Konkatenatio  der 
Strophen:  GL.  1.  GL.  3.  GL.  16.  GL.  2.  RhbFr.;  z.  B.: 

in  soule  sotelef»  sone. 
Sone  is  sotel  as  ich  ou  sai  .  .  .    (GL.  1, 11. 12) 

Selten  finden  wir  aber  einen  Bob,  der  wie  in  OEM.  30 
Auf-  und  Abgesang  verbindet;  z.  B.: 

isout  me  hauet  astunde. 
Ifunde  he  heuede  me  .  .  .    (OEM.  30,  14. 15) 
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4.   Alliteration. 

Die  Alliteration  dient  in  den  geistlieben  Liedern  nur  zum 
Schmuck,  und  in  Bezug  auf  die  Verwendung  derselben 
können  wir  verscbiedene  Gruppen  unter  den  Gedichten  unter- 
scheiden (vgl.  Schlüter  S.  363): 

1.  Die  Alliteration  wird  mit  grolser  Konsequenz  durch- 
geführt. Solche  geistliche  Lieder  sind  in  der  Minder- 
zahl vorhanden. 

2.  Die  Alliteration  ist  beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne  Konse- 
quenz angewandt. 

3.  Die  Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig. 

Was  nun  die  Behandlung  des  Verses  (Silbenzähluug,  Auf- 
takt, Taktumstellung,  schwebende  Betonung,  Cäsur)  angeht,  so 
können  wir  darauf  hier  nicht  näher  eingehen,  da  wir  sonst  zu 
sehr  in  die  metrischen  Einzelheiten  hineinkommen  würden. 

Haben  wir  im  Obigen  die  Verhältnisse  gezeichnet,  welche 
für  die  geistliche  Lyrik  im  allgemeinen  gelten,  so  werden  wir 
uns  nun  darüber  klar  zu  werden  haben,  in  welcher  Weise 
eine  Betrachtung  der  Gedichte  als  Ganze  vorzunehmen 
ist.  Wir  werden  jedes  einzelne  Gedicht  auf  die  Wahl  der 
Motive  zu  prüfen  und  darauf  zu  achten  haben,  in  welcher 
Weise  diese  miteinander  ver woben  sind;  wir  werden  stets 
auf  die  Stellung  zu  den  typischen  Mitteln  hinweisen  müssen 
und  vor  allem  die  Besonderheiten  herausstellen,  welche 
jedes  einzelne  Gedicht  aufweist. 

Von  solchen  Besonderheiten  seien  hier  hervorgehoben: 
Anschaulichkeit  und  Gefühlstiefe,  Verknüpfung  mit  Dingen 
des  irdischen  Lebens,  Naturgefühl;  überdies  bei  der  Be- 
trachtungslyrik die  lyrischen  Einschläge  und  der  fort- 
schreitende Gedankengang. 

Ferner  werden  wir  auf  bemerkenswerte  stilistische 
Eigentümlichkeiten  unser  Augenmerk  zu  richten  haben,  ins- 
besondere wenn  bestimmte  Wirkungen  damit  erzielt  werden 
und  eine  etwaige  Anpassung  des  Stils  an  den  Inhalt  er- 
sichtlich ist. 
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Was  endlich  die  Form  betrifft,  so  werden  wir  immer 
die  metrischen  Verhältnisse  prüfen  und  sehen,  ob  sich  etwa 
Besonderheiten  ergeben,  und  ob  durch  die  Wahl  und  Behand- 
lung der  Form  vielleicht  Wirkungen  erreicht  werden  (An- 
passung an  den  Inhalt). 

Durch  ein  derartiges  Vorgehen,  welches  die  gegenseitigen 
Beziehungen  zwischen  Motiven,  Stil  und  Form  berücksichtigt, 
wird  es  am  ehesten  möglich  sein,  einen  Gesamteindruck 
von  einem  Gedichte  zu  erhalten. 

Am  Schlüsse  jeder  Periode  werden  wir  dann  die  Ergeb- 
nisse jedes  Zeitraums  zusammenfassen,  woraus  sich  möglicher- 
weise die  Entwicklung  der  me.  geistlichen  Lyrik  wird  erkennen 
lassen. 


Vorbemerkung 

über   Spuren   lyrischen   Gepräges   in   nicht   lyrischen 
Dichtungsarten. 

Bevor  wir  uns  unserer  besonderen  Aufgabe  zuwenden, 
können  wir  uns  nicht  versagen,  einige  Bemerkungen  über 
Werke  nicht  lyrischen  Charakters  vorauszuschicken,  deren 
ganzer  Vorstellungskreis  im  weitesten  Umfange  auf  die  Folge- 
zeit gewirkt  hat.  Und  zwar  wollen  wir  auf  Ähnlichkeiten 
hinweisen,  die  zwischen  dem  Poema  Morale,  der  Ancren 
Riwle,  Hali  Maidenhad  und  den  geistlichen  Liedern  be- 
stehen. Es  kommt  uns  dabei  im  Besonderen  darauf  an,  die 
Spuren  lyrischen  Gepräges  in  den  genannten  Dichtungen 
aufzuzeigen,  die  sowohl  rein  lyrischer  als  auch  beschreibender, 
betrachtender  Natur  sein  können. 

Poema  Morale. 

Im  Anfange  (v.  1 — 19)  tritt  uns  ein  subjektives,  indi- 
viduelles Moment  entgegen:  die  Klage  über  unnützes,  sündiges 
Leben.  Die  Einsicht  ist  erst  durch  das  Alter  gekommen,  doch 
da  ist  es  zu  spät,  alles  Gefehlte  wieder  gut  zu  machen.  Der 
Dichter  will  nun  —  und  so  findet  er  den  Übergang  zum 
Predigen  und  Ermahnen  —  andere  warnen. 
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Im  weiteren  Verlauf  des  Gedichtes  (v.  75—87)  erhalten 
wir  den  Preis  Gottes  und  Jesu:  ihre  Allmacht  wird  gefeiert, 
ihr  Glauz  ist  unvergleichlich.  Gott  ist  allwissend,  allmächtig, 
er  schuf  die  Welt,  er  ist  allgegenwärtig.  Die  Verse  211  ff. 
handeln  von  der  Gröfse,  der  Weisheit  Gottes  und  seiner  Kraft, 
Sünden  zu  vergeben,  und  demgegenüber  von  der  Falschheit 
des  Teufels. 

Die  Verse  273  ff.  bringen  ein  anschauliches  Moment: 
die  Schilderung  der  Hölle:  Da  sind  Nattern  und  Schlangen, 
Eidechsen  und  Kröten,  welche  die  Verleumder,  die  Neider  und 
die  Stolzen  zerreilsen  und  fressen.  Es  herrscht  ewiges  Dunkel, 
das  nur  von  der  schwarzen  Lohe  durchzogen  wird.  Dort 
liegen  Gottes  Feinde  in  strengen  Ketten,  die  Feinde,  welche 
früher  im  Himmel  waren,  und  unter  ihnen  Satan  und  Beelzebub 
der  Alte. 

V.  365 ff.:  Preis  Gottes  und  des  himmlischen  Lebens: 
Er  ist  wahre  Sonne  und  Glanz,  Tag  ohne  Nacht,  Glück  ohne 
Kummer,  Leben  ohne  Tod,  Jugend  ohne  Alter,  Gesundheit 
ohne  Krankheit;  im  Himmel  gibt  es  keine  Sorgen,  kein  Un- 
glück, Gott  selbst  mit  seinem  Anblick  ist  der  Segen  der 
Menschen  und  Engel. 

Die  Verse  389 ff.  preisen  die  Herrlichkeit  Gottes  in 
seiner  Gottheit:  Kein  Mensch  kann  das  Glück  derer  sagen,  die 
den  Segen  des  himmlischen  Lebens  genielsen. 

Das  Gedicht  schliefst  mit  der  Bitte  (v.  393 ff.):  Möge  uns 
Gott  eines  solchen  Lebens  teilhaftig  werden  lassen,  möge 
Christus  uns  gnädig  sein,  dals  wir  schon  hier  ein  solches 
Leben  führen  und  ein  seliges  Ende  finden. 


Ancren  Riwie. 

Im  Anschluls  an  gottesdienstliche  Unterweisungen  werden 
darin  ganz  allgemein  gehaltene  Gebete  an  Gott,  Maria  und 
Jesus  eingeflochten,  die  für  praktische  Zwecke  bestimmt  waren, 
aber  keine  lyrische  Färbung  zeigen.  Sie  berühren  nur  die 
Eigenschaften  und  Taten  der  göttlichen  Wesen  oder  Gescheh- 
nisse aus  der  Heilsgeschichte.  Lyrik  ist  das  nicht  zu  nennen 
(vgl.  AR.  S.  16.  18.  26.  38.  40), 
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Was  uns  aber  an  diesem  Werke  besonders  interessiert,  ist 
das  VII.  Kapitel:  „Of  Luue",  das  den  Kern  des  Ganzen 
bildet,  und  aus  dem  wir  uns  nicht  enthalten  können,  das 
Folgende  mit  ten  Brinks  Wortlaut  hier  wiederzugeben  (ten 
Brink  251  ff.  254): 

„Die  Liebe  Christi  wird  mit  jeder  anderen  Art  Liebe 
verglichen  und  in  ihrer  Herrlichkeit  geschildert.  Christus 
selbst  wird  zur  Seele  redend  eingeführt:  'Deine  Liebe',  sagt 
der  Herr,  'wird  entweder  freiwillig  gegeben  oder  verkauft 
oder  geraubt  und  mit  Gewalt  genommen.  Soll  sie  gegeben 
werden,  wem  könntest  du  sie  besser  verleihen  als  mir?  Bin 
ich  nicht  das  schönste  Wesen?  Bin  ich  nicht  der  reichste 
König?  Bin  ich  nicht  der  reichste  von  Geschlecht?  . . .  Bin 
ich  nicht  der  freundlichste  aller  Männer?  Bin  ich  nicht  der 
freigebigste?  .  . .  Bin  ich  nicht  von  allen  Dingen  das  stilseste 
und  lieblichste?  .  .  .  Soll  deine  Liebe  nicht  geschenkt  werden, 
sondern  willst  du  sie  verkaufen,  so  sage  mir:  für  Gegenliebe 
oder  für  etwas  anderes?  Mit  Recht  verkauft  man  Liebe  für 
Liebe,  und  so  soll  Liebe  verkauft  werden  und  für  nichts  sonst. 
Soll  deine  Liebe  also  verkauft  werden,  so  habe  ich  sie  er- 
kauft mit  Liebe,  die  jede  andere  übertrifft  .  .  .  Und  sagst  du, 
dals  du  sie  nicht  so  wohlfeil  lassen  willst,  sondern  noch  mehr 
verlangst,  so  sage,  was  es  sein  soll.  Setze  einen  Preis  auf 
deine  Liebe.  Du  kannst  nicht  so  viel  verlangen,  dafs  ich  dir 
nicht  für  deine  Liebe  viel  mehr  geben  wollte.  Verlangst  du 
Schlösser  und  Königreiche?  Willst  du  die  ganze  Welt  be- 
herrschen. Ich  will  mehr  für  dich  tun.  Ich  will  dich  dazu 
zur  Königin  des  Himmels  machen.'"  — 

Wie  hier  die  Gottesminne  über  alles  gefeiert  wird,  so 
auch  in 

Hali  Maidenhad. 

Als  höchstes  Ideal  gilt  da:  Braut  Jesu  zu  werden.  Die 
schönste  Tugend  ist  die  reine  Jungfrauschaft,  von  der  gesagt 
wird  (HM.  S.  11,  Z.  17— 24): 

Jungfrausehaft  ist  die  Knospe,  die  einmal  gepflückt,  sich 
nicht  weiter  entfaltet;  sie  ist  der  Stern,  der  einmal  ver- 
schwunden, niemals  wieder  aufsteigt.     Jungfrauschaft  ist  dir 
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vom  Himmel  verliehen;  wenn  du  sie  einmal  verlierst,  wirst  du 
sie  nie  wieder  erringen  können.  Sie  ist  die  Himmelskönigin, 
der  Schutz  der  Welt. 

Aus  dem  übrigen  heben  wir  noch  die  Schilderung  der 
himmlischen  Herrlichkeit  hervor  (HM.  S.  21,  Z.  29  — 36): 

Der  Gesang  der  Jungfrauen  wird  über  alles  gepriesen,  in 
ihrem  Kreis  ist  Gott  mit  seiner  teuren  Mutter.  Alle  singen 
und  tanzen  und  preisen  Gott  für  seine  Gnade  (vgl.  auch  HM. 
S.  19,  Z.  11  ff.). 

Das  möge  genügen.  Ähnliches  kehrt  in  der  geistliehen 
Lyrik  häufig  wieder;  nur  gewinnen  die  Anschauungen,  die 
hier  vorwiegend  belehrenden  Charakter  tragen,  eine  andere 
Färbung:  sie  erscheinen  in  der  Lyrik  in  völlig  lyrischem 
Gewände. 


Betraclitung  der  geistlichen  Lieder  als  Ganze, 


I.  Periode:  Älteste  geistliche  Lyrik  des  Me.  in  vorwiegend 
nicht  strophischer  Form. 

Als  früheste  lyrische  Erzeugnisse  des  Me.  bieten  sich  uns 
einige  kurze  Stücke  des  hl.  Godric  dar,  für  dessen  Todes- 
jahr 1170  angegeben  wird.  Seine  drei  Cantus  stammen  daher 
wohl  aus  der  2.  Hälfte  des  12.  Jhs. 

Dafs  diese  Denkmäler  der  frühesten  me.  lyrischen  Poesie 
ganz  mit  Unrecht  in  literarhistorischen  Werken  fehlen,  hob 
zuerst  Zupitza  ESt.  11,402  hervor.  Er  berichtet  ausführlich 
über  das  Leben  des  wunderlichen  Heiligen  (S.  404 — 413)  [vgl. 
dazu  auch  Zupitza,  Archiv  90, 142.  143  und  T.  A.  Archer,  Engl, 
bist.  rev.  17,  479  f.]  und  stellt  aus  sämtlichen  erhaltenen  Hss. 
den  ursprünglichen  Wortlaut  jedes  Gedichtes  her. 

Das  Leben  und  die  Persönlichkeit  Godrics  ist  das  eigent- 
lich Interessante,  aber  mit  dem  phantastischen  Leben  hat  man 
auch  die  Werke  des  eigenartigen  Mönchs  in  Einklang  bringen 
wollen:  man  schrieb  ihnen  allen  eine  überirdische  Entstehungs- 
weise zu. 

Diese  Entstehungsart  der  Cantus  hat,  wie  das  Leben 
Godrics,  ihr  Reizvolles,  wohingegen  die  auf  uns  gekommenen 
Verse  und  Strophen  selbst  als  älteste  Zeugnisse  der  me.  geist- 
lichen Lyrik  nur  geschichtlichen  Wert  beanspruchen  können. 

Der  bedeutendste  und  zugleich  am  häufigsten  überlieferte 
Gesang  ist  der 

Cantus  beati  Godrici  de  sancta  Maria 
(vgl.  Zupitza  ESt.  11,414-425,  urspr.  Wortlaut  423;  Brandl 
015;  Schofield  436). 

Es  ist  überliefert,  dafs  dieser  Gesang  dem  Godric  vou 
der  Jungfrau  selbst  eingegeben  (Zupitza  ESt.  11,414). 
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Der  Cantns  entliält  Anruf,  Preis  der  Jungfrau  mit  darauf 
folgender  Bitte  um  Beistand,  Sündenvergebung  und  Aufnahme 
in  Gottes  Reich.  Individuelle  und  betrachtende  Momente 
fehlen  ganz.  Die  Motive  sind  so  gruppiert,  dafs  der  Preis 
den  ersten  Teil,  die  Bitte  den  zweiten  Teil  jeder  der  beiden 
Strophen  einnimmt. 

Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  einfach  und  kann  nicht  anders 
als  typisch  genannt  werden. 

Stilistisch  läfst  sich  schwerlieh  etwas  Bemerkenswertes 
hervorheben:  Paarung  der  Begriffe  und  Parallelismus  der  Satz- 
glieder läfst  sich  deutlich  erkennen. 

Der  Form  nach  besteht  das  Gedicht  aus  zwei  Strophen 
in  fremden  4 -Taktern,  die  aber  sehr  unsicher  gehandbabt 
werden,  mit  der  Reimstellung  aabb. 

Der  zweite  Gesang,  von  dem  Godric  behauptet,  dafs 
seine  verstorbene  Schwester  ihn  gelegentlich  ihrer  Erscheinung 
vor  ihm  gesungen  habe,  braucht  hier  nur  erwähnt  zu  werden; 
wir  können  ihn  nicht  ein  lyrisches  Gedicht  nennen:  die 
Schwester  versichert  ihrem  Bruder,  sie  sei  von  dem  irdischen 
Leben  durch  Christus  und  Maria  erlöst  (Zupitza  ESt.  11, 425  —429, 
urspr.  Wortlaut  429;  Schofield  437). 

Formell  besteht  dies  Stück  aus  zwei  gereimten  Laug- 
zeilen, deren  eigentlicher  Charakter  schwer  zu  bestimmen  ist. 

Das  dritte  Gedicht  desselben  Verfassers: 

Cantus  de  sancto  Nicholao 

(Zupitza  ESt  11,429—431,  urspr.  Wortlaut  430;  Schofield  437) 
verdankt  seine  Entstehung  einer  Erscheinung  des  hl,  Nicolaus, 
der  mit  Engeln  am  Grabe  Christi  gesungen  haben  soll;  auch 
Godric  soll  mit  in  den  Gesang  eingestimmt  haben.  In  diesem 
Gedicht  ruft  Godric  den  Heiligen  um  Erlösung  an. 

Stilistisch  tritt  nur  der  Parallelismus  der  Begriffe  und 
Sätze  deutlieh  hervor. 

Formell  haben  wir  eine  Strophe  aus  vier  fremden  4-Taktern  • 
mit  der  Reimstellung  aabb. 

Zusammenfassend  müssen  wir  die  Anspruchslosigkeit 
und  Einfachheit  aller  drei  Gedichte,  sowohl  was  die  Motive 
anlangt  als  auch  hinsichtlich  des  Stils  und  der  Form,  hervor- 
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heben.      Die    Kürze    der    Cantus    läfst    keine    weiteren    Er- 
wägungen zu. 

Geht  es  nun  bei  diesen  kurzen  Stücken  —  eben  wegen 
ihrer  Kürze  —  kaum  an,  sie  als  lyrische  Gedichte  zu  be- 
zeichnen, so  widerstrebt  bei  den  folgenden  Werken  die  Lauge 
unserer  Vorstellung  von  einem  lyrischen  Gedicht.  Nichtsdesto- 
weniger werden  wir  finden,  dafs  sie  wegen  ihres  lyrischen 
Gehaltes  keinen  anderen  Namen  verdienen.  Es  handelt 
sich  um  einige  lyrische  Gebete,  die  nächst  den  Cantus 
Godrici  als  die  ältesten  lyrischen  Gedichte  im  Me.  gelten 
müssen. 

Sie  stimmen  ihrer  Form  nach  sämtlich  überein,  weshalb 
wir  darüber  gleich  hier  im  Zusammenhange  sprechen  wollen. 
Äulserlich  sind  die  Gebete  in  Prosa  tiberliefert  und  wurden 
auch  von  vielen  Gelehrten  dafür  gehalten  oder  erklärt,  ob- 
wohl schon  Trautmann  (Anglia  V,  Anz.  118)  und  Menthel 
(Anglia  VIII,  Anz.  60)  sie,  wie  auch  einige  andere  Werke,  als 
gebundene  Rede  angesehen  wissen  wollten  (vgl.  jetzt  über  die 
Literatur:  Wagner,  Sawles  Warde  S.  XIV ff.).  Anknüpfend  an 
die  verschiedenen  Ansichten  hat  Wagner  die  zu  dieser  Gruppe 
von  Werken  gehörige  Sawles  Warde  eingehend  untersucht  und 
ist  zu  dem  Ergebnis  gekommen,  dals  die  Sawles  Warde  „kein 
Prosastück  ist"  (Vorwort),  sondern  „von  Anfang  bis  zu  Ende 
in  reimlosen  Lajamonschen  Versen  abgefalst  ist"  (S.  XXXVII). 
Nach  dieser  Arbeit  kann  es  kaum  mehr  zweifelhaft  sein,  dafs 
auch  unsere  lyrischen  Gebete  in  demselben  Versmafs  geschrieben 
sind,  wenn  auch  der  Nachweis  durch  eine  besondere  Unter- 
suchung noch  nicht  erbracht  ist;  darauf  zielt  auch  Wagner 
jedenfalls,  wenn  er  im  Vorwort  sagt:  „Aller  Voraussicht  nach 
ist  dies  auch  für  eine  Reihe  von  anderen  Texten  von  Bedeu- 
tung, da  für  diese  sich  vermutlich  dasselbe  nachweisen  lassen 
wird."  Näher  auf  die  metrischen  Verhältnisse  einzugehen, 
müssen  wir  uns  hier  versagen. 

Auch  die  Beziehungen  zu  anderen,  nicht  lyrischen 
Werken,  sind  allen  Gebeten  gemeinsam  (Einenkel,  Anglia  V, 
265—282;  Vollhardt  41.  66.  67;  Lauchert  ESt.  13,  83.  84; 
Brandl  618).  Auf  Grund  solcher  Beziehungen  zu  den  für  Frauen 
bestimmten   predigtartigen  Werken:   Ancren    Riwle   und   Hall 
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Maidenhad  wollte  Einonkel  für  drei  an  Jesus  gerichtete 
Gebete  Frauen,  jedenfalls  Nonnen  (Ancreu)  als  Verfasser  an- 
nehmen; er  hält  es  geradezu  für  möglich,  dafs  eine  der  drei 
Schwestern,  an  welche  sich  die  Ancren  Riwle  richtet,  die 
Gebete  verfaXst  hat.  Diese  Ansicht  wies  Vollhardt  mit  Recht 
zurück;  er  sucht  indessen  auch  die  Ausführungen  Einenkels 
betreffend  die  Beziehungen  zu  AR.  und  HM.  wenigstens  ein- 
zuschränken, die  er  aber  nicht  völlig  leugnen  kann  (Voll- 
hardt 43).  Ihm  sind  lateinische  Vorbilder  wahrscheinlicher 
auch  für  diese  drei  an  Jesus  gerichteten  Gebete,  zumal  er 
eine  lat.  Quelle  für  Lofsong  of  ure  Lefdi  in  einem  Gedichte 
des  Erzbischofs  Marbod  von  Reims  (f  1128)  gefunden  hat; 
und  zwar  hält  er  Anselm  von  Canterbury  und  Hugo  von 
St.  Victor  für  die  Quellen.  Bei  manchen  der  aufgeführten 
Stellen  ist  auch  mit  Lauchert  (ESt.  13,84)  „die  Übereinstim- 
mung ganz  evident",  dieser  möchte  „mindestens  die  Hälfte 
aber  doch  lieber  streichen". 

Wir  halten  an  den  Ähnlichkeiten,  die  zwischen  den  be- 
treffenden Gedichten  und  AR.,  HM.  bestehen,  fest  und  werden 
bei  der  Betrachtung  der  einzelnen  Gedichte  im  Folgenden  mit 
Einenkel  auf  die  besonders  hervorstechenden  Stellen  hinweisen. 
Es  kommt  uns  jedoch  dabei  im  Besonderen  darauf  an  zu  er- 
kennen, was  die  Gebete  als  lyrische  Gedichte  kennzeichnet. 

Um  uns  den  Gehalt,  die  Verteilung  und  Folge  der  Motive 
zu  verdeutlichen,  gehen  wir  die  Gedichte  einzeln  durch: 

On  ureisun  of  God  Almihti  [OEH.  200—203] 

(=  on  ureisun  of  ure  louerde  [OEH.  183—189];  Einenkel, 
AngliaV,269— 271). 

Das  Gedicht  beginnt  mit  dem  Preise  Jesu,  über  den  eine 
Fülle  der  zärtlichsten  Kosenamen  ausgeschüttet  werden: 

S.  200,  Z.  1— 11:  Jesu  soö  god  .  soö  godes  sune  .  .  . 
(Preis).  Jesus,  wahrer  Gott,  wahrer  Gottessohn;  Jesus,  wahrer 
Gott,  wahrer  Mensch  und  wahrlich  der  Jungfrau  Kind;  Jesus, 
meine  heilige  Liebe  und  meine  sichere  Sülsheit;  Jesus, 
mein  Herz,  mein  Seelenheil;  sülser  Jesus,  meine  Liebe,  mein 
Leben    
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In  einem  Bilde  wird  er  gefeiert: 

Z.  7:  Du  bist  so  lieblich,  dals  die  Engel  sieh  nicht  satt 
sehen  können  an  deiner  Schönheit  (vgl.  Einenkel  269:  PM.  390, 
SW.  259,  HM.  39). 

Z.  9:  Er  wird  mit  der  Sonne  verglichen,  die  nur  ein 
Schatten  ist  gegen  seine  Schönheit  (vgl.  Einenkel  269:  AR.  100, 
SW.  259). 

Daran  schliefst  sich  die  Bitte: 

Z.  12—15:  aliht  mine  feostri  heorte  . . .  (Bitte).  Erhelle 
mein  düsteres  Herz  .  .  .  erleuchte  meine  Seele  .  .  .  lafs  mich 
dein  leofmon  sein  und  lehr  mich  dich  lieben  . . . 

Es  folgt  ein  individuelles  Moment: 
Z.  15— 17:  woa  is  me  }?et  ich  am  so  freomede  wiö 
f  e  . . .  (Jnd.).    Dann  wieder  Bitte,  Preis  usw. 

Aus  dem  Folgenden  heben  wir  nur  die  bedeutendsten 
Momente  heraus;  zunächst  die  Betrachtung  über  die  Falsch- 
heit der  Welt  (S.  200,  Z.  24)  und  das  Gleichnis  vom  törichten 
Kaufmann  (S.  200,  Z.  27)  [vgl.  Einenkel  269:  AR.  398-400]. 

Dann  wird  der  unendlichen  Liebe  zum  Erlöser  Aus- 
druck gegeben,  der  am  Kreuze  starb  und  dessen  Liebe  der 
Mutterliebe  gleicht;  das  ist  in  dem  Bilde  ausgesprochen: 

S.  201,  Z.  8:  „wie  möchte  ich  mich  in  deine  Arme  werfen, 
die  du  so  weit  ausbreitest  wie  die  Mutter  es  tut,  um  ihren 
Liebling  zu  umarmen  (vgl.  Einenkel  270:  AR.  230.  402). 

Auf  die  sich  daran  schlief  senden  längeren  Betrachtungen 
(Z.  11 — 29)  folgen  dann  wieder  ähnliche  individuelle  Momente: 

S.  201,  Z.  29:  A  swete  iesu  .  hwi  mid  ermes  of  luue 
ne  cluppe  ich  fe  so  feste  .  . .  Ach  lieber  Jesus,  dafs  ich 
dich  mit  den  Armen  der  Liebe  umfangen  könnte,  dals  nichts 
mein  Herz  von  dir  zu  reifsen  imstande  wäre.  0  dafs  ich  dich 
küssen  könnte,  im  Geiste,  im  süfsen  Gedenken  deiner  Gut- 
taten . . .  (vgl.  Einenkel  270:  AR.  102.  136). 

S.  201,  Z.  35:  hwi  ne  con  ich  wowen  pe  . . .  0  dafs 
ich  um  dich  werben  könnte,  mit  süfsen  Liebesworten;  bist  du 
doch  von  allen  Dingen  das  süfseste  und  lieblichste  und  liebens- 
werteste (vgl.  Einenkel  270:  AR.  396—398). 
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Dann  aber  hebt  die  Klage  an  ttber  die  eigene  Sünd- 
haftigkeit: 

S.  202,  Z.  1:  wei  .  wei  pe  bitternesse  of  alle  mine 
attri  sannen  is  ]>g  lettunge  .  .  .  Die  Bitterkeit  meiner 
giftigen  Sünden  ist  das  Hindernis,  meine  Sünden  sind  der 
Wall  zwischen  mir  und  dir;  meine  Sünden  versagen  mir  alle 
diese  Süfsheit  .  .  .  Doch  Jesus  ist  mein  Trost,  er  ist  der 
himmlische  Arzt,  der  alle  meine  Sünden  mit  einem  Tropfen 
seines  Blutes  abzuwaschen  vermag  (Z.  14)  [vgl.  Einenkel  270: 
AR.  394J. 

Auch  zu  Maria  erhebt  der  Dichter  die  Bitte: 

S.  202,  Z.  32:  Hilf  mir  Engelskönigin,  himmlische  Jung- 
frau, heilige  Maria,  ...  um  die  Sünder  zu  erretten,  wurde 
Jesus  dein  Sohn,  und  um  unsretwillen  wurdest  du  Mutter 
Gottes  .  . . 

Am  Schlufs  spricht  der  Dichter  seine  Zuversicht  aus,  dafs 
das  Kreuz  Jesu  ihm  die  wahre  Zuflucht  bieten  möge: 

S.  203,  Z.  20:  Ach  Jesus,  wohin  soll  ich  fliehen,  wenn  der 
Teufel  mich  verfolgt,  als  zu  deinem  Kreuz?! 

Aus  dieser  Analyse  des  Gebetes  ersehen  wir,  dals  neben 
Preis  und  Bitte  auch  das  individuelle  Moment  eine  bedeutende 
Rolle  spielt;  die  schönsten  Stellen  des  Gedichtes  sind  gerade 
die  subjektiven  Gefuhlsäulserungen.  In  rührender  Weise  hat 
der  Dichter  seiner  Liebe  zu  Jesus  Ausdruck  verliehen.  Warme 
Empfindung  beseelt  den  Dichter  überall,  und  daraus  erklärt 
sich  auch,  dals  er  sich  nicht  genug  tun  kann,  Jesus  zu  preisen, 
indem  er  ihn  mit  einer  Unzahl  der  zärtlichsten  Kosenamen 
überhäuft. 

Aulser  diesen  rein  lyrischen  Momenten  tritt  uns  allerdings 
auch  religiöse  Betrachtung  entgegen,  die  indes  nicht  überhand 
nimmt  und  daher  auf  den  lyrischen  Charakter  des  Gebetes 
kaum  einen  störenden  Einfluls  ausübt.  Hier  treten  deutlich 
die  Unterschiede  hervor,  die  das  Gedicht  von  den  Werken 
religiös -belehrenden  Charakters  (AR.,  HM.)  scheiden.  Dafs 
aber  anderseits  unser  Gedicht  mit  jenen  Werken  vieles  gemein- 
sam hat,  lälst  sich,  wie  wir  sahen,  nicht  leugnen. 
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Besonders  muls  hervorgehoben  werden,  dals  der  Dichter, 
so  sehr  er  auch  von  seinem  Gegenstande  ergriffen  ist,  doch 
die  Dinge  der  Welt  nicht  aus  den  Augen  verliert  (vgl.  S.  200, 
Z.  9.  24;  S.  201,  Z.  8.  35;  S.  202,  Z.  1). 

Die  sich  dabei  einmischenden  Bilder  und  Vergleiche 
sind  stilistisch  bemerkenswert,  und  in  dieser  Hinsicht  mufs 
auch  die  Häufung  der  Kosenamen,  besonders  im  Anfang, 
nochmals  genannt  werden.  Da  gibt  sich  durch  die  Mannig- 
faltigkeit in  der  Wahl  des  Ausdrucks  eine  grofse  Gewandtheit 
kund.  Ausrufe,  rhetorische  Fragen  und  auch  direkte 
Rede  spielen  eine  bedeutende  Rolle  und  verleihen  dem  Gedicht 
den  Charakter  der  Lebhaftigkeit.  Häufige  Gegensätze  er- 
höhen die  Wirksamkeit  des  Gebets. 

Am  nächsten  steht  dem  UrGA.  in  Bezug  auf  seinen 
lyrischen  Charakter: 

pe  Wohunge  of  ure  Lauerd  [OEH.  269] 
(Morris  OEH.  S.  IX,  X;  Einenkel  265.  266.  268.  276). 

Besonders  im  Anfange  weisen  beide  Gedichte  grolse  Ähn- 
lichkeiten auf.  In  diesen  Lobpreisungen,  die  jedoch  nicht  so 
zahlreich  sind  wie  im  UrGA.,  liegt  das  eigentlich  lyrische 
Element  des  Gedichtes.  Im  übrigen  sind  die  Beziehungen  zu 
AR.  viel  engere  und  zwar  gerade  die  Beziehungen  zum  7.  Kapitel, 
dem  besonders  lyrischen  Elemente  der  AR.,  handelnd  von 
der  Luue. 

Nach  den  wenigen  einleitenden  Worten  zum  Preise  Jesu 
tritt  der  Dichter  in  das  Thema  des  Ganzen  ein,  das  sich 
mit  dem  des  7.  Kapitels  der  AR.  vollkommen  deckt  (S.  268): 
Die  Eigenschaften  zu  preisen,  die  Jesus  würdig  machen,  vor 
allen  anderen  Menschen  geliebt  zu  werden:  Schönheit,  Reich- 
tum, Freigebigkeit,  Weisheit  und  Klugheit,  Macht  und  Kraft, 
Hoheit  der  Geburt,  Tugend,  Bescheidenheit,  Freundlichkeit, 
Güte.  Alle  werden  eingehend  besprochen,  und  das  erinnert 
stark  an  das  Belehrende  der  AR. 

Jeder  Abschnitt  schliefst  mit  der  gleichen  Bitte: 

„A  ihesu  suete,  ihesu  leue,  p&t  te  luue  of  J?e  beo  al  mi  likinge." 

Diese  Worte  finden  sich  8  mal  im  ersten  Teil  des  Gis- 
dichts,  der  mit  einer  Zusammenfassung  über  die  besprochenen 
Eigenschaften   schliefst  (S.  275,  Z.  26—30);  dann  kehren  sie 

Studien  zur  engl.  Phil.    XLIV.  4 
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noch  3  mal  wieder.  Sie  bilden  gleichsam  einen  Refrain  zu 
jedem  Abschnitt. 

Das  Thema  für  den  folgenden  Teil  der  Wohunge  wird 
S.  277,  Z.  23—25  aufgestellt: 

J7u  was  poure  for  me,  hu  pu  was  schent  and  schomet  for  me  atte 
laste  wiö  pineful  deaö  henged  orode  .  .  . 

Also:  Armut,  Schande  und  Tod  am  Kreuz  sind  die 
Leiden,  welche  nach  den  Ereignissen  der  Bibel  durchgegangen 
werden;  mit  lebhafter  Phantasie  weils  der  Dichter  sie  uns  vor 
Augen  zu  führen. 

Auch  hier  erkennen  wir  die  religiöse  Betrachtung  als  das 
alles  beherrschende  Moment,  wodurch  das  Gedicht  wieder  in 
nahe  Beziehung  zu  AR.  und  HM.  rückt.  Doch  mufs  die  un- 
geheure Anschaulichkeit  hervorgehoben  werden,  mit  der 
die  Erlebnisse  Jesu  geschildert  werden,  und  im  besonderen 
bei  der  Schilderung  der  Kreuzigung  können  wir  hinweisen 
auf  die  Passionslieder  späterer  Zeit,  vor  allem  auf  GL.  11, 
aber  auch  schon  auf  OEM.  16  und  OEM.  30.  —  Dazu  kommt, 
dals  sich  ständig  die  persönlichen  Aulserungen,  Empfindungen, 
Wehklagen  des  Dichters  unter  die  religiöse  Betrachtung  mischen 
und  dem  Ganzen  einen  lyrischen  Charakter  verleihen. 

Was  aber  unsere  Wohunge  von  UrGA.  unterscheidet,  ist 
der  streng  geordnete  Gedankengang,  den  wir  dort  kaum 
zu  erkennen  vermochten,  —  und  auch  darin  zeigt  sich  der 
engere  Zusammenhang  mit  AR. 

Das  Gedicht  schliefst  mit  dem  Preise  Jesu,  ähnlich  wie 
es  begann,  und  der  Dichter  fügt  seine  Bitte  an  die  „leue 
suster"  hinzu,  für  ihn  zu  beten,  der  dieses  Gebet  verfalst  hat. 

Stilistisch  hat  unser  Gedicht  viel  gemeinsam  mit  UrGA., 
und  die  Unterschiede  erklären  sich  durch  die  oben  schon  er- 
wähnten Abweichungen.  Von  Ausrufen  und  rhetorischen 
Fragen  wird  ein  ebenso  ausgiebiger  Gebrauch  gemacht;  die 
Häufung  der  Kosenamen  ist  vermieden.  An  Stelle  der  Bilder 
und  Vergleiche  ist  ausgeführte  Beschreibung  getreten, 
aber  nicht  trockene  Aufzählung,  sondern  aus  lebhafter 
Phantasie  heraus  geschöpft,  mit  eingesprengten  Zitaten  aus 
der  Bibel  und  unterbrochen  von  tief  empfundenen  Gefühls- 
äufserungen  des  Dichters. 
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Scharf  von  den  eben  besprochenen  Gebeten  scheidet  sich: 
On  Lofsong  of  ure  Louerde  [OEH.  209]. 

Dies  Gedicht  geht  völlig  in  religiöser  Betrachtung  auf; 
es  bietet  nur  langatmige  Aufzählungen  von  Geschehnissen  aus 
dem  Leben  Jesu,  und  ebenso  langatmige  Bitten  werden  ein- 
geflochten. Auch  Zitate  aus  der  Bibel  finden  sich,  so:  St.  Paul 
(S.  211,  Z.  24),  Davids  Psalter  (S.  213,  Z.  5);  und  desgleichen 
aus  Augustin  (S.  215,  Z.  16). 

Das  ganze  Gedicht  beherrscht  ein  kühler  Ton,  Geftihls- 
momente  treten  völlig  in  den  Hintergrund,  und  die  Beziehungen 
zu  den  religiös -betrachtenden  Werken  treten  deutlich  hervor. 

Ganz  ähnlich  steht  es  mit: 

On  Lofsong  of  ure  Lefdi  [OEH.  205], 

für  den  Vollhardt  als  Quelle  ein  lateinisches  Gedicht  des  Erz- 
bischofs Marbod  von  Reims  (f  1128)  gefunden  hat.  Der  Lof- 
song ist  eine  erweiternde  Bearbeitung  dieser  Quelle  (vgl.  Voll- 
hardt S.  19.  67;  Lauchert  ESt.  13,82). 

Auch  hier  wiegt  das  Verstandesmälsige  vor.  Gefühls- 
momente fehlen  völlig.  Der  Dichter  beginnt  mit  dem  Preise 
der  JuDgfrau  unter  Hinweis  auf  Geburt  und  Erlösungs- 
werk Christi.  Dann  folgt  Sündenbekenntnis,  indem  die  ver- 
schiedenen Sündenarten  trocken  aufgezählt  werden;  darauf 
Bitte  um  Fürsprache  nebst  Erwähnung  von  Christi  Geburt, 
Leben,  Wirken  und  Sterben.  Nochmalige  Bitte  schliefst  das 
Gedicht. 

Die  beiden  letzten  Gedichte  unterscheiden  sich  auch  von 
den  vorhergehenden  in  stilistischer  Hinsicht.  Sie  wirken 
ermüdend  durch  das  endlose  Aneinanderreihen  paralleler 
Sätze  und  Satzglieder,  in  denen  uns  nur  Tatsachen  trocken 
aufgezählt  werden.  Lebhaftigkeit  (durch  Ausrufe,  direkte  Reden) 
und  Anschaulichkeit  (durch  Bilder  und  Vergleiche),  die  uns  in 
jenen  Gedichten  entgegentraten,  fehlen  hier  völlig. 

Von  den  reimlosen  lyrischen  Gebeten  kommen  wir  nun  zu 
einem  ihnen  in  mancher  Hinsicht  ähnlichen  Gedichte,  das  aber 

4» 
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vor   allem    in  Bezug  auf  Form   und   Behandlung  der  Motive 
sich  von  ihnen  scheidet  und  über  sie  hinausgreift: 

On  god  ureisun  of  ure  lefdi  [OEH.  191—199;  Zupitza, 
Übungsbuch  106] 
(Kölbing  ESt.  I,  169;    ten   Brink  257;   Vollhardt  21—24.  67; 
Lauchert  ESt.  13,83;  Lauchert  ESt.  16,125;  Schofield  438). 

Kölbing  wies  auf  einige  Entlehnungen  aus  dem  ae.  Phönix 
hin;  dagegen  erhob  Vollhardt  Einspruch  zugunsten  des  latei- 
nischen Einflusses.  Lauchert  (ESt.  13)  suchte  zwischen  beiden 
zu  vermitteln  und  nahm  sich  der  Auslegung  Kölbings  an;  er 
brachte  aufserdem  (ESt.  16)  lateinische  und  französische,  ja 
sogar  germanische  Stellen  bei,  die  eine  Einwirkung  auf  unser 
Gedicht  nicht  ausschlielsen.  —  Wie  wir  in  der  Einleitung  aus- 
geführt haben,  lassen  wir  die  Frage  nach  dem  lat.-frz.  Einfluls 
bei  Seite  und  betrachten  das  Gedicht  nur  nach  seinem  lyrischen 
Charakter  und  der  Stellung,  die  es  unter  den  geistlichen 
Liedern  einnimmt.  Wir  vergegenwärtigen  uns  das  Gedicht 
also  in  seinen  Hauptmomenten. 

Es  beginnt  ganz  ähnlich  wie  UrGA.: 

„Christi  milde  Mutter,  heilige  Marie, 

meines  Lebens  Leuchte,  meine  liebe  Jungfrau, 

vor  dir  neige  ich  mich  und  beuge  meine  Knie, 

und  all  mein  Herzblut  biete  ich  dir. 

Du  bist  meiner  Seele  Licht  und  meines  Herzens  Segen; 

mein  Leben  und  meine  Hoffnung,  mein  Heil  sicherlich, 

mit  all  meiner  Kraft  mufs  ich  dich  lieben  . . ."    (v.  1—7) 

Daran  schliefst  sich  die  weitere  Verherrlichung  der  Taten 
Mariae,  „die  alle  von  des  Teufels  Hand  erlöst  hat"  (v.  15), 
und  die  wir  deshalb  lieben  müssen.  Aus  Liebe  zu  ihr  müssen 
wir  unser  Herz  vor  ihr  beugen  (v.  18). 

Kein  Weib  ist  ihresgleichen : 

vor  pu.  ert  höre  blostme  biuoren  godes  trone  (v.  22). 

Dann  wird  anschaulich  geschildert,  wie  Maria  auf  ihrem 
Thron  sitzt  und  an  ihrem  Antlitz  sich  die  Engel  freuen;  sie 
spielen,  rauschen  dahin  und  singen  (v.  25)  [vgl.  v.  54.  60.  62. 
72;  desgl.  UrGA.  S.  200,  Z.  7].  Diese  Maria  macht  ihre  Freunde 
zu  reichen  Königen,  teilt  vornehme  Kleidung  aus,  Armbänder 
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und  Goldringe  (v.  33.  34).  Und  nun  wird  das  Leben  im 
Himmel  geschildert,  wo  weder  Tod,  noch  Kummer,  noch 
Traurigkeit  Eingang  finden  (v.  35). 

Auch  die  Natur  wird  mit  in  die  Schilderung  hinein- 
gezogen (y.  37—39): 

Dort  blühen  Blumen  weifs  und  rot, 
Dort  ist  niemals  Schnee  noch  Frost, 
Dort  welkt  nichts,  es  ist  steter  Sommer. 

Für  diese  Stelle  weist  Kölbing  auf  die  Ähnlichkeit  mit 
dem.  ae.  Phönix  hin  (vgl.  Vollhardt  S.  22). 

Dann  heilst  es  weiter: 

Dort  wird  aus  goldenen  Schalen  ewiges  Leben  geschenkt  (v.  45) 
Dein  (Marias)  ganzer  Hofstaat  ist  weifs  gekleidet, 
und  alle  sind  mit  goldenen  Kronen  geziert  .  . . 
Alle  sind  fröhlich  und  singen  (v.  51). 

Ein  Vergleich  ist  besonders  bemerkenswert,  da  wir  Ähn- 
liches später  und  vor  allem  in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  antreffen: 
Sie  sind  so  rot  wie  die  Rose  und  so  weils  wie  die  Lilie  (v.  53). 
Auch  die  Bezeichnungen  als  König  und  Königin  sind  der 
geistlichen  Lyrik  ganz  geläufig  (v.  57): 

Dein  lieber  Sohn  ist  ihr  König  und  du  die  Königin. 

Eine  Anknüpfung  an  irdische  Dinge  haben  wir  auch, 
wie  schon  v.  37 — 39,  in  v.  58: 

Sie  werden  nicht  durch  Wind  oder  Kegen  verwirrt 
(vgl.  auch  dafür  Kölbing  ESt.  I,  S.  169). 

Auf  die  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  (v.  63 — 66),  uns  zu  solchem 
Leben  zu  verhelfen,  folgt  dann  ähnlich  wie  im  Anfang  der 
Preis  der  Maria.    Wir  heben  daraus  noch  folgendes  hervor: 

Nach  deinem  lieben  Sohn  (bist  du)  das  am  naeisten  ge- 
liebte Wesen  (v.  76;  vgl.  ähnlich  v.  125). 

Auf  die  Freuden  und  Leiden  der  Jungfrau  wird  hin- 
gewiesen: Gabriels  Gruls  (v.  86),  Christi  5  Wunden  (v.  102). 
Unter  den  verschiedensten  Motivierungen  wird  die  Bitte  ein- 
gefügt (—  V.  152). 

Die  endlose  Liebe  des  Dichters,  seine  Ergebenheit  findet 
in  passenden  Worten  Ausdruck  (v.  95): 
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Mein  liebes  Lebeu,  von  dir  soll  mich  uiclits  trennen, 

Von  dir  hangt  mein  ganzes  Leben  ab,  und  auch  mein  Heil, 

Für  deine  Liebe  mühe  ich  mich  ab  und  seufze  oft, 

Für  deine  Liebe  liege  ich  in  Knechtschaft, 

Für  deine  Liebe  entsagte  ich  allem,  was  mir  teuer  war, 

und  gab  dir  mein  Selbst. 

Seine  ganze  Hoffnung  setzt  er  auf  die  Jungfrau,  denn 
seine  Seele  ist  durch  und  durch  voller  Fehler  (v.  123).  Äufserst 
wirksam  ist  es,  wenn  der  Dichter  dann  Maria  bittet,  ihn  zu 
waschen  und  zu  kleiden  (v.  139),  und  den  Höhepunkt  erreichen 
die  Beteuerungen  in  den  ergreifenden  Worten  (v.  153): 

So  lange  ich  mein  Leben  und  meine  Gesundheit  habe, 

soll  nichts  von  dir  mich  trennen; 

vor  deinen  Füfsen  will  ich  liegen  und  schreien, 

bis  ich  Vergebung  meiner  Missetaten  habe. 

Mein  Leben  ist  dein,  meine  Liebe  ist  dein,  mein  Herzblut  ist  dein. 

Und  wenn  ich  es  sagen  darf,  meine  liebe  Jungfrau,  du  bist  mein. 

Zum  Schlufs  betet  der  Dichter  zu  Gott  dem  Allmächtigen 
und  Maria,  dafs  er  —  der  munuch  —  der  diesen  englischen 
lai  verfalst  habe,  zu  himmlischen  Freuden  eingehe  (vgl.  den 
ähnlichen  Schlufs  der  Wohunge). 

Wir  ersehen  aus  dieser  Inhaltsangabe,  welche  die  wesent- 
lichen Züge  herausstellt,  die  Beziehungen  des  God  ureisun 
zu  den  anderen  lyrischen '  Gebeten.  Sie  sind  weniger  eng  zu 
den  beiden  unmittelbar  vorher  behandelten,  die  fast  völlig  in 
religiöser  Betrachtung  aufgehen,  als  zu  UrGA.  und  Wohunge. 
Mit  letzterem  hat  es  besonders  die  Anschaulichkeit  gemein, 
mit  UrGA.  teilt  es  das  Vorwiegen  der  lyrischen  Elemente  und 
vor  allem  des  individuellen  Momentes. 

Was  nun  aber  die  Besonderheiten  unseres  Gedichtes  an- 
geht, so  erscheint  die  Anschaulichkeit  völlig  verschmolzen 
mit  dem  individuellen  Moment,  mit  den  Geftihlsäulserungen 
des  Dichters,  den  Beteuerungen  seiner  Ergebenheit.  Die  An- 
schauung ist  vom  innigsten  Gefühl  durchdrungen.  Das  belehrend- 
betrachtende Moment  tritt  völlig  zurück.  Der  Dichter  will 
nicht  predigen  —  ermahnen.  Er  nimmt  die  ganze  Pracht  des 
Geschauten  innerlich  in  sich  auf,  er  erbaut  sich  an  dem  Anblick 
der  himmlischen  Vollkommenheit.  Das  Verstaudeselement,  das 
sich  in  der  Wohunge  noch  sehr  breit  machte,  fehlt  hier  völlig, 
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und  so  sind  auch  die  Beziehungen  zu  AR.,  HM.  viel  geringere. 
Dazu  kommt  noch,  dals  der  streng  geordnete  Gedankengang 
der  Wohunge  und  der  religiös -betrachtenden  Werke  sich  hier 
nicht  erkennen  lälst;  die  verschiedenen  Motive  sind  enger  mit- 
einander verwoben,  und  das  stimmt  mehr  zu  UrGA. 

Die  Anschaulichkeit  wird  ferner  erhöht  durch  das  An- 
knüpfen an  Dinge  dieser  Welt,  wodurch  sich,  wie  wir 
schon  bei  UrGA.  bemerkt  haben,  kein  völliges  Weltvergessen 
kundgibt.  Überdies  wird  aber  hier  —  und  das  haben  wir 
bei  UrGA.  nicht  gefunden  —  die  Natur  in  die  Schilderung 
hineingezogen  (vgl.  v.  37 — 39.  53.  58).  Das  ist  ein  Zug  einer 
späteren  Zeit. 

Eine  andere  Eigenheit  betrifft  das  individuelle  Moment, 
welches  das  God  ureisun  nebst  anderen  echt  lyrischen  Elementen 
mit  UrGA.  gemeinsam  hat.  —  Wegen  des  Preises  vgl.  den 
Anfang  und  v.  67;  und  hier  sei  auch  hingewiesen  auf  das  An- 
knüpfen an  irdische  Verhältnisse  v.  33.  34.  57,  welches  wir 
schon  anderweitig  erwähnen  konnten.  —  Das  individuelle 
Moment  nun  erscheint  in  hoher  Vollendung  mit  anderen 
Motiven  verschmolzen.  Echtes  Gefühl  kommt  zum  Ausdruck 
durch  die  enge  Verknüpfung  mit  dem  Leben  auf  Erden. 
Rührend  ist  die  Naivetät  des  Dichters,  der  gleichsam  wieder 
zum  Kinde  wird,  wenn  er  die  Mutter  Maria  bittet,  ihn  zu 
waschen  und  zu  kleiden.  Da  ist  die  Empfindung  innig  mit 
der  Anschauung  verbunden.  Und  ebenso  sind  auch  die  übrigen 
Beteuerungen  seiner  Ergebenheit  vom  Dichter  tief  gefühlt 
(v.  95.  153). 

So  tritt  denn  zur  Anschauung,  die  sich  nicht  in  weite, 
nebelhafte  Fernen  verliert,  die  vielmehr  stets  in  Verbindung  mit 
dem  Leben  dieser  Welt  bleibt,  das  wahre  Gefühl  und  zu  diesem 
wieder  die  Anschauung.  Beide  Motive  durchdringen  sich  und 
andere  echt  lyrische  Elemente  fügen  sich  ihnen  an.  Den 
übrigen  lyrischen  Gebeten  gegenüber  zeigt  On  god  ureisun 
völlig  den  Charakter  einer  neuen  Zeit. 

Zu  der  Mannigfaltigkeit  in  der  Wahl  und  Verknüpfung 
der  Motive,  zum  Reichtum  der  Gedanken  stimmt  auch  der 
Stil.  Wir  gewahren  eine  freie  ungezwungene  Ausdrucks- 
weise, nicht  ermüdende  Wiederholungen  typischer  Mittel, 
keine  trockene  Aufzählung  von  Tatsachen,  keine  Häufung  von 
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Kosenamen,  überall  Beschränkung  auf  das  Nötige.     Besonder» 
in  die  Augen  fallen  die  prächtigen  Bilder. 

Und  wie  der  Stil,  so  wird  auch  die  Form  ungezwungen 
gehandhabt,  so  dafs  auch  sie  zum  Ganzen  palst.  Gegenüber 
den  anderen  lyrischen  Gebeten  wird  ein  weiteres  Kunstmittel 
verwendet:  der  Reim,  welcher  je  zwei  Langzeilen  miteinander 
verbindet.  Der  Bau  dieser  Verse  ist  ganz  zwanglos:  Septenare 
und  Alexandriner  mit  gelegentlicher  Alliteration. 

So  macht  das  Ganze  nach  Motiven,  Stil  und  Form  betrachtet 
einen  völlig  einheitlichen  Eindruck. 


Zusammenfassung  für  die  lyrischen  Gebete 
der  ersten  Periode. 

Aus  der  Betrachtung  aller  ältesten  lyrischen  Gebete  ergibt 
sich  folgendes: 

Sie  stehen  sämtlich  in  mehr  oder  minder  enger  Beziehung 
zu  Werken  religiöser  Betrachtung,  vor  allem  zu  AR.  und 
HM.  Zwei  Gedichte  zeigen  besonders  das  Vorwiegen  des 
Verstandesmälsigen  und  haben  daher  am  meisten  Ver- 
wandtschaft mit  den  genannten  betrachtenden  Dichtungen.  In 
den  übrigen  ist  der  lyrische  Charakter  in  verschieden 
starkem  Mafse  ausgeprägt. 

In  der  Wohunge  ist  die  religiöse  Betrachtung  noch 
das  alles  beherrschende  Moment,  daneben  weist  das  Gedicht 
aber  auch  manche  lyrische  Elemente  auf;  wichtig  ist 
die  Anschaulichkeit  in  der  Schilderung,  die  indes 
noch  nicht  mit  individueller  Empfindung  gepaart  erscheint. 
Stärker  sind  die  lyrischen  Elemente  herausgebildet  in 
UrGA.  Betrachtende  Momente  spielen  da  eine  geringe  Rolle; 
wahres  Gefühl  kommt  zum  Ausdruck,  im  Besonderen  durch 
die  Verknüpfung  mit  Dingen  dieser  Welt.  Am  meisten 
lyrische  Färbung  aber  zeigt  „On  god  ureisun".  Auch  hier 
wird  häufig  an  irdische  Verhältnisse  angeknüpft  und  über- 
dies noch  die  Natur  hereingezogen.  Anschauung  und 
Gefühl  durchdringen  sich.  Nur  noch  ganz  äulserlich  be- 
steht  ein  Zusammenhang  mit  AR.  und  HM.     Und   so   führt 
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uns  „On  god  ureisun"  gleichsam  direkt  von  der  religiösen  Be- 
trachtung zur  reinen  Lyrik  hinüber. 

Die  Verschiedenheit  der  Gebete  hinsichtlich  ihrer  Motive 
bedingt  auch  Unterschiede  des  Stils.  Auf  der  einen  Seite 
haben  wir  ermüdende  Aneinanderreihung  von  Tatsachen, 
trockene  Aufzählung,  auf  der  anderen  Seite  lebhafte  Abwechse- 
lung in  der  Wahl  der  Stilmittel:  Ausrufe,  rhetorische  Fragen, 
direkte  Rede  und  wirksame  Gegensätze;  dort  Häufung  von 
Kosenamen,  hier  Beschränkung  derselben;  dort  ausgeführte 
Beschreibung,  hier  wirkungsvolle  Bilder  und  Vergleiche  in  un- 
gezwungener Weise  eingefügt. 

Was  die  Form  angeht,  so  finden  wir  gerade  in  einem 
Gedichte,  das  auch  in  anderer  Hinsicht  über  die  übrigen 
hinausragt,  in  On  god  ureisun,  höhere  Kunstmälsigkeit  an- 
gestrebt. Wir  sehen,  wie  sich  in  den  lyrischen  Gebeten  der 
Übergang  vom  reimlosen  Verse  zum  Reim  vollzieht;  doch 
können  wir  noch  keine  Strophenbildung  beobachten,  sondern 
das  Gedicht  ist  fortlaufend  in  paarweis  gereimten  Versen 
geschrieben,  wodurch  sich  auch  wohl  seine  Länge  erklärt. 


II.  Periode:  Geistliche  Lyrik  bis  etwa  1250. 

L    Marienlieder. 

Auch  in  dieser  Periode  haben  wir  zunächst  einige  Gebete 
an  die  Jungfrau: 

A  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  [OEM.  29] 
(ten  Brink  259;  Lauchert  ESt.  16,129;  Schofield  438). 

Dieses  Gedicht,  von  dem  eine  jüngere  Version  im  Harley 
Ms.  2253  überliefert  ist,  setzt  sich  zusammen  aus  Preis,  Bitte 
und  individuellen  Momenten.  Der  Gedankengang  ist  so:  Die 
Jungfrau  wird  gepriesen,  und  im  Anschlufs  an  ihre  Macht  und 
Schönheit  werden  Bitten  vorgebracht,  daneben  auch  eigene 
Schwächen  geklagt.  Maria  wird  als  Schützerin  und  zugleich 
als  Vermittlerin  zwischen  dem  Bittenden  und  ihrem  Sohn  an- . 
gerufen.     Das  betrachtende  Moment  über  die  Falschheit  der 
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Welt  spielt  nur  schwach  hiuein  (v.  10.  30).  Am  Schlufs  wendet 
sich  der  Dichter  an  Jesus  selbst:  er  möge  die  Bitte  seiner 
Mutter  erhören;  zu  ihm  dürfe  er  nicht  flehen,  ihr  bringe  er 
seine  Bitte  dar. 

Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  vollkommen  typisch;  gleichartige 
Ausdrücke  und  Wendungen  kehren  ständig  wieder.  Was  im 
Besonderen  das  individuelle  Moment  betrifft,  so  bemerken  wir 
auffallend  starke  Anklänge  an  das  PM.  Eine  Ordnung 
der  Motive  ist  überhaupt  nicht  zu  erkennen.  Dieselben  Ge- 
danken wiederholen  sich  beständig,  wodurch  Eintönigkeit 
hervorgerufen  wird.  Auch  in  stilistischer  Hinsicht  wirkt 
die  fortwährende  Wiederholung  derselben  Mittel  schwerfällig 
und  ermüdend. 

Dazu  lälst  endlich  die  einfache  Form  des  Gebetes  den- 
selben Eindruck  aufkommen.  Regelmäfsige  Septenare  sind 
zu  einreimigen  4 -zeiligen  Strophen  miteinander  verbunden: 
a  a  a  a.  Strophe  4  und  5  zeigen  männlichen  Reim.  Die  Reime 
sind  vielfach  unrein.  Es  findet  sich  ein  Streben  nach  Alliteration, 
die  aber  ohne  Konsequenz  angewandt  wird;  Verse  ohne  Al- 
literation sind  in  fast  gleicher  Anzahl  vorhanden. 

So  führt  die  Betrachtung  des  Gedichtes  nach  Motiven, 
Stil  und  Form  zu  dem  gleichen  Ergebnis:  Der  Gesamteindruck 
ist:  Eintönigkeit. 

A  Prayer  to  our  Lady  [OEM.  27] 
(ten  Brink  259;  Lauchert  ESt.  16, 129;  Holthausen,  Arch.  88, 372). 
Auch  hier  finden  wir  Preis  mit  anschlielsender  Bitte,  das 
Hauptmotiv  bildet  jedoch  das  individuelle  Moment.  Nach 
wenigen  Eingangsworten  zum  Lobe  der  Jungfrau  ergeht  sich 
der  Dichter  in  Selbstanklagen  und  Sündenbekenntnis.  Er  ver- 
dammt sein  unnützes  Leben,  den  Schlaf,  der  ihm  mehr  als 
die  Hälfte  geraubt  hat.  Hier  wie  im  Folgenden  knüpft  der 
Dichter  an  Irdisches  an.  Er  klagt  sich  an,  dals  er  gesündigt 
mit  Worten  und  mit  Werken,  dals  er  mehr  Wein  als  Wasser 
getrunken  und  wenig  daran  gedacht  habe,  Gutes  zu  tun. 
Daran  knüpft  er  Ermahnungen:  den  Hungrigen  zu  speisen, 
den  Nackten  zu  kleiden,  dem  Ratlosen  zu  raten,  Gott  zu  lieben 
und  zu  fürchten.  Es  folgt  die  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  um  Beistand 
und  Fürsprache   bei  ihrem  Sohn.    Am  Schluls  werden  noch 
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einmal  die  Hauptgedanken  kurz  zusammengefafst.  Noch  einmal 
gibt  der  Dichter  seiner  Reue  über  seine  Missetaten  Ausdruck. 

Preis  und  Bitte  werden  typisch  vorgebracht;  das  in- 
dividuelle Moment  hat  aber  eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung 
erfahren.  Es  steht  unverkennbar  unter  dem  Einfluls  des  PM., 
dessen  ganzer  Anschauungskreis  hier  wiederkehrt.  Viele  Wörter 
und  Ausdrücke,  ja  ganze  Verse  sind  einfach  herübergenommen. 
Die  Anlehnung  scheint  völlig  bewulst,  und  mit  ten  Brink 
können  wir  urteilen:  „doch  gelingt  dem  Dichter  ein  Gedicht 
aus  einem  Guls,  da  er  seiner  Quelle  im  Innersten  verwandt 
ist  und  sich  das  daraus  Geschöpfte  lebendig  angeeignet  hat". 

Der  grölseren  Gedankenfülle  und  mannigfaltigeren  Art 
der  Ausdrucksweise  entspricht  auch  in  stilistischer  Hinsicht 
eine  gröfsere  Zwanglosigkeit :  wir  werden  nicht  durch  über- 
flüssige Wiederholungen  ermüdet.  Und  vergleicht  man  nun 
noch  die  Form  des  Gedichtes,  so  könnte  man  versucht  sein, 
auch  die  ungezwungene  Art  des  Versbaues  mit  dieser  Beweg- 
lichkeit der  Gedanken  in  Verbindung  zu  bringen.  Wir  haben 
wie  im  vorigen  Gedichte  eine  4 -zeilige  einreimige  Strophe: 
a  a  a  a.  Bei  den  Versen  beobachten  wir  aber  ein  Schwanken 
zwischen  verschiedenen  Versmalsen.  Nach  Schipper  (370) 
besteht  das  Gedicht  aus  Versen  septenarischen  und  alexandri- 
nischen  Charakters,  die  teils  und  zwar  vorwiegend  in  ge- 
sonderter Verwendung  sich  finden,  teils  aber  in  gemischter 
Verwendung.    So  sind: 

Str.  3.  4.  5.  8  septenarische  Strophen, 
Str.  1.  2.  6.  7  alexandrinische  Strophen, 

und  in  den  letzten  Strophen  9.  10.  11  scheint  diese  Sonderung 
nicht  beobachtet  zu  sein. 

Nicht  so  bestimmt  drückt  sich  Lauchert  (ESt.  16, 129) 
aus.  Nach  ihm  schwankt  das  Gedicht  zwischen  dem  Septenar 
des  PM.  und  der  alliterierenden  Langzeile,  doch  ist  letztere 
wohl  nicht  beabsichtigt. 

Eine  sichere  Entscheidung  zu  trefiFen  ist  nicht  leicht,  da 
viele  Verse  lax  gebaut  sind. 

An  dem  rein  septenarischen  Charakter  der  Strophen  3. 4.5.  8 
ist  mit  Schipper  und  jedenfalls  auch  mit  Lauchert  kaum  zu 
zweifeln.     Die  Alliteration   spielt  hier   fast  gar  keine   Rolle, 
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während  sich  in  den  übrigen  Strophen  deutlich  das  Streben 
nach  Alliteration  zeigt,  vgl.  besonders  Str.  1.  6.  9.  10.  Die 
Alliteration  ist  aber  auch  hier  nicht  konsequent  durchgeführt,  und 
es  finden  sich  vielfach  Verse  ohne  Alliteration.  Gerade  in 
solchen  Strophen  ist  der  Charakter  des  Versmalses  besonders 
schwierig  zu  bestimmen.  In  Str.  11  scheinen  Septenare  und 
Alexandriner  gemischt  zu  sein. 

Betrefi's  der  Alliteration  muls  aber  noch  hinzu- 
gefügt werden,  dals  im  ganzen  Verse  ohne  Alliteration  über- 
wiegen. —  Alle  Strophen  zeigen  weiblichen  Reim,  der  durchweg 
rein  ist. 

Von  allen  Seiten  betrachtet  macht  also  das  Gedicht  einen 
frischen,  ungezwungenen  Eindruck. 

An  Orison  to  our  Lady  [OEM.  21] 
(Brandl  617;  ESt.  16,130). 

Nahezu  jedem  Motiv  ist  hier  eine  ganze  Strophe  ge- 
widmet. 

Zugleich  mit  der  Beteuerung,  dals  der  Jungfrau  (hire)  sein 
Leben  gehöre,  erklärt  der  Dichter,  er  wolle  sie  (hire)  besingen, 
und  er  beginnt  gleich  mit  ihrem  Preise;  sie  ist  ihm  die  Er- 
löserin der  Menschheit  wegen  ihres  „chilöinge"  (Str.  1). 

Es  folgt  die  weitere  Verherrlichung  der  Maria  (Str.  2). 
Und  daran  schliefst  sich  die  Betrachtung  über  die  Ver- 
gänglichkeit und  Nichtigkeit  der  Welt  (Str.  3). 

Dann  setzt  Selbstanklage  ein  wegen  unnützer  Lebens- 
führung, und  der  Dichter  verleiht  seiner  Reue  darüber  Aus- 
druck (Str.  4),  die  sich  im  folgenden  zu  gewaltiger  Wirkung 
steigert:  Offen  bekennt  er  sich  schuldig;  er  ist  elend  und  fleht 
die  Jungfrau  an  ihm  zu  helfen,  bevor  der  Tod  ihn  erreiche; 
an  der  Welt  liegt  ihm  nichts  mehr,  er  ist  bereit  zu  sterben; 
wenn  er  aber  weiter  leben  solle,  so  bittet  er  um  Besserung, 
dals  der  Feind  ihn  nicht  mehr  anfechten  könne. 

Die  Bitte  wird  am  Schluls  jeder  Strophe  vorgebracht. 

Die  typischen  Mittel,  die  wir  noch  antreffen,  fallen  fast 
gar  nicht  ins  Gewicht  gegen  die  freiere  Ausdrucks  weise, 
welche  sich  überall  geltend  macht.    In  Strophe  4  zeigen  sich 
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einige  Anklänge  an  das  PM.,  und  auch  das  betrachtende 
Moment  über  die  Falschheit  der  Welt  ist  ganz  typisch  (vgl. 
UrGA.  200,  Z.  24;  OEM.  29, 10.  30).  Die  Wendung,  daXs  das 
Leben  des  Dichters  der  Maria  gehöre,  findet  sich  schon  in 
den  lyrischen  Gebeten.  Durch  die  Verteilung  der  Motive  auf 
verschiedene  Strophen  ist  eine  gute  gedankliche  Gliede- 
rung erreicht,  und  auch  die  Strophen  selbst  weisen  eine 
gute  Verknüpfung  der  Motive  auf.  Besonders  muls  die 
tiefe  Empfindung  hervorgehoben  werden,  die  sich  in  den 
Worten  der  Reue  (Str.  4)  ausprägt. 

Stilistisch  ist  von  besonderer  Wirkung,  dafs  wie  am 
Anfang  „On  hire  is  al  mi  lif  ilong"  so  auch  sonst  Maria  nicht 
selbst  genannt,  sondern  in  obiger  Weise  umschrieben  wird. 
Dadurch  bekommt  das  Gedicht  den  Charakter  eines  „geist- 
lichen Liebesliedes".  Ferner  sei  auf  die  wirkungsvollen  Gegen- 
sätze in  Str.  2  hingewiesen. 

Eine  der  Gedanken  und  ihrer  Ausführung  würdige  Form 
trägt  endlich  dazu  bei,  das  Gedicht  zu  einem  abgerundeten 
Ganzen  zu  gestalten. 

4-  und  3-taktige  Verse  sind  zur  Bildung  des  Septenars 
(durch  den  Reim  zerlegt)  und  des  Schweifreims  mit  einander 
verbunden: 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


443 
a  a  b 


4  3  2(3) 
a  b   a 


b  ist  stets  3 -taktig  und  a  bis  auf  den  letzten  Vers  jeder 
Strophe  4 -taktig,  der  letzte  Vers  ist  absichtlich  gekürzt,  um 
einen  Abschlufs  fühlbar  zu  machen,  und  kann  in  den  meisten 
Fällen  als  2 -Takter  gelesen  werden,  muls  indes  in  Str.  3  wohl 
sicher  als  3 -Takter  aufgefalst  werden.  —  Der  Schweifreim 
ist  in  der  Mitte  der  Strophe  regelrecht,  am  Ende  durch  Um- 
stellung und  Verkürzung  eines  Verses  umgestaltet.  Mit  Schipper 
muls  die  kürzere  septenarische  Strophe  als  Aufgesang,  die 
längere  umgestaltete  Schweifreimstrophe  als  Abgesang  an- 
gesehen werden.  Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein;  in  einer 
Reihe  von  Fällen  ist  aber  schwebende  Betonung  anzunehmen. 
Durchweg  zeigt  sich  geregelter  Wechsel  von  männlichen  und 
weiblichen    Reimen    (a    stets    männlich,    b    stets    weiblich). 
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Alliteration  wird  ohne  Konsequenz  angewandt,  die  meisten 
Verse  Laben  keine  Alliteration;  wo  sie  sich  aber  einstellt, 
ist  sie  beabsichtigt. 

A  Song  to  the  Virgin  [OEM.  28] 
(Aust,  Arch.  70,  269;    Lauchert,    ESt.  16,131;    Schofield  439; 
Holtbausen,  Arch.  88,  378). 

In  diesem  Gedichte  kommen  vor  allen  Dingen  Preis  und 
Bitte  zu  Worte,  ein  betrachtendes  Moment  über  die  Nichtig- 
keit der  Welt  wird  nur  einmal  kurz  gestreift.  Die  Jungfrau 
erscheint  als  Mutter  Gottes,  deren  Taten  verherrlicht  werden: 
Die  ganze  Welt  war  verloren,  bis  der  Herr  von  dir  geboren 
war  (v.  19/22);  p'u  bere  ihesu  heuene  king  (v.  30).  Sie  wird 
zur  Ftirsprecherin  erkoren  (v.  6.  14).  Die  ganze  letzte  Strophe 
ist  ferner  dem  Preise  Jesu  gewidmet:  er  ist  der  Sohn  der 
Jungfrau  und  unser  Erlöser. 

Die  gewöhnlichen  typischen  Ausdrücke  werden  ver- 
mieden; die  Motive  sind  tiberall  geschickt  mit  einander 
verwoben,  und  das  ganze  Lied  macht  einen  ungezw^ungenen 
Eindruck. 

Stilistisch  bemerkenswert  ist,  wie  im  vorigen  Liede,  der 
Eingang  des  Gedichtes: 

Of  on  J?at  is  so  fayr  and  bri^t. 

Maria  wird  nicht  selbst  genannt,  sondern  umschrieben,  und 
so  erscheint  das  ganze  Gedicht,  wie  Lauchert  sich  ausdrückt, 
„im  Ton  eines  geistlichen  Liebesliedes  gehalten".  Ferner 
müssen  die  Vergleiche  erwähnt  werden,  in  denen  die  An- 
knüpfung an  Irdisches  hervortritt  (v.  2.  3.  28/29).  Diese 
„frischere  Denkweise"  (Aust),  wie  auch  der  ungezwungene 
Ton  des  Gedichtes  ist  jedenfalls  auf  den  Einfluls  der  welt- 
lichen Lyrik  zurückzuführen.  Hier  sei  aber  auch  noch  hin- 
gewiesen auf  die  geschickte  Verbindung  lateinischer  und  eng- 
lischer Verse. 

Der  Eindruck  der  Frische  und  Ungezwungenheit,  den  wir 
bisher  empfangen  haben,  wird  schlielslich  noch  erhöht  durch 
die  Beweglichkeit  der  Form. 

Die  englischen  Verse  sind  4 -Takter  (mit  Ausnahme  von 
V.  35:  3-Takter),  die  lateinischen  Verse  6-  bezw.  3-Silbner 
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(mit  Ausnahme  von  v.  36:  4-Silbner),  welche  aber  in  Verbin- 
dung mit  den  englischen  Versen  als  3-  bezw.  1- Takter  zu 
lesen  sind.  Diese  Verse  sind  zu  folgender  Strophe  mit  ein- 
ander verbunden: 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


441 
c  c  d 


4(3)1 
e    d 


Den  Aufgesang  bilden  also  (durch  den  Reim  zerlegte) 
Septenare,  den  Abgesang  bilden  die  zur  Schweifreimstrophe 
verbundenen  4-  und  1- Takter,  welche  in  ihrem  2.  Teile  um 
einen  4 -Takter  verkürzt  ist  (ausgenommen  Strophe  4,  welche 
am  Schlufs  die  Form  hat:  3  -\~  1). 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein;  bei  den  lateinischen 
Versen  reimen  stets  2  Silben,  bei  den  englischen  überwiegt 
der  männliche  Reim,  ein  geregelter  Wechsel  von  männlichen 
und  weiblichen  Reimen  findet  also  nicht  statt;  weibliche  Reime 
finden  sich  in  v.  19  :  21,  35,  37  :  39. 

Die  Alliteration  wird  ohne  Konsequenz  verwendet  und 
ist  beabsichtigt;  aber  die  meisten  Verse  sind  ohne  Alliteration. 

Wir  kommen  nun  zu  einer  anderen  Art  von  Marienliedern, 
in  denen  der  Preis  der  Jungfrau  die  Hauptrolle  spielt,  zu  den 
sogenannten  „Freuden  der  Maria".  Im  Me.  werden  ge- 
wöhnlich 5  Freuden  behandelt,  während  im  Lateinischen  die 
Siebenzahl  vorwiegt  (vgl.  Lauchert,  ESt.  16, 130  unterm  Strich). 
Sie  sind  mehr  oder  minder  in  erzählendem  Ton  gehalten  und 
wickeln  sich  nach  einer  ganz  festen  Disposition  ab.  Unter 
den  Bericht  über  die  Marienfreuden  mischen  sich  auch  andere 
Motive  wie  Preis  und  Bitte. 

Nur  eine,  die  erste  der  Freuden  besingt  ein  fragmentarisch 
überliefertes  Gedicht,  von  dem  das  Mittel  stück  fehlt: 

The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [OEM.  11] 
(Jacoby  27;   Brandl  623;  Lauchert,  ESt.  16,129;   Holthausen, 
Arch.  88,  369  . . .). 

Es  erzählt  die  Sendung  des  Erzengels  Gabriel,  seinen 
Grufs  und  die  Verkündigung  (in  direkter  Rede);  darauf  folgt 
Marienß  Antwort  und  Besorgnis  und  schlielslich  ihre  Er- 
gebung in  den  Willen  des  Herrn  (desgl.  in  direkter  Rede). 
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Zwischendurch  werden  Lobpreisungen  eingeflochten,  und  den 
Schlufs  bildet  die  Bitte  zu  Gott, 

J?at  for  liis  swete  moder  luue  . . . 
Bringe  vs  to  }?e  blisse  ...    (v.  17.  18) 

Durch  den  erzählenden  Ton  erhält  das  Lied  ein  leb- 
hafteres Gesicht;  im  Übrigen  aber  finden  wir  die  typischen 
Mittel  in  starker  Verwendung.  Von  einer  Verknüpfung  der 
Motive  ist  nirgends  etwas  zu  spüren;  besonders  schroff  ist 
die  Anfügung  des  Schlusses,  der  ganz  unvermittelt  einsetzt 
(v.  14  :  15). 

Stilistisch  mufs  die  lebhaftere  Wirkung  durch  die  direkte 
Rede  hervorgehoben  werden. 

Auch  formell  scheint  eine  gröfsere  Beweglichkeit  be- 
absichtigt zu  sein  durch  die  Verwendung  einiger  Kurz  Zeilen 
(3 -Takter)  neben  den  übrigen  6 -taktigen  Langzeilen.  Die 
Kurzzeilen  schlielsen  im  ersten  Teile  des  Gedichtes  die  4 -zeilige 
Strophe  von  der  Form :  a  a  a  b.  Der  zweite  Teil  indessen 
besteht  aus  lauter  Langzeilen,  die  einreimig  4-zeilige  Strophen 
bilden :  a  a  a  a. 

Die  Reime  sind  vorwiegend  weiblich,  einige  sind  unrein, 
andere  werden  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht. 

Alliteration  stellt  sich  sehr  häufig  ein  und  ist  beabsichtigt, 
zeigt  sich  jedoch  nicht  in  allen  Versen. 

Die  sämtlichen  5  Freuden  behandeln  in  dieser  Periode 
2  Gedichte: 

The  Five  Joys  of  the  Virgin  [OEM.  6] 
(Lauchert  ESt.  16,130;  Brandl  683;  Kölbing  ESt.  17,296). 

Jeder  Freude  ist  eine  besondere  Strophe  gewidmet.    Die 
für  die  verschiedenen  Freuden  charakteristischen  Ausdrucks- 
weisen sind  in  folgenden  Versen  enthalten: 
f»o  J?u  wistest  myd  iwisse 

f>at  ihesuc  wolde  beo  J?i  sune    (Str.  I,  v.  3.  4) 

hwanne  pn  iseye  heouen-king 
of  pG  ibore  wi)?-ute  wo    (Str.  II,  v.  10.  11) 

aros  from  depe  to  lyue    (Str.  III,  v.  20) 

po  f>i  sone  to  heouene  steyh    (Str.  IV,  v.  26) 

po  eDgles  pQ  imette    (Str.  V,  v.  40). 
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Neben  dem  Berieht  über  die  Freuden  sind  in  den  3  ersten 
Strophen  noch  die  Bitten  angefügt,  in  Str.  4  und  5  der  Preis 
der  Maria.  Die  folgenden  Strophen  6  und  7  enthalten  vor 
allem  die  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  und  Jesus. 

Das  Gedieht  weist  nur  ein  äulserliches  Innehalten  der 
Disposition  auf.  Von  einer  Verknüpfung  der  Motive  kann 
gar  nicht  die  Rede  sein.  Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  vollkommen 
typisch. 

Stilistisch  ist  nichts  besonderes  zu  bemerken.  Die 
trockene  Aufzählung  der  Freuden  macht  sich  recht  fühlbar. 

Auch  der  Form  nach  ist  das  Gedicht  ziemlich  reizlos. 
Zur  kreuzweis  reimenden  8 -zeiligen  Strophe  sind  4-  und 
3 -Takter  gesondert  und  abwechselnd  miteinander  verbunden: 

44444444 
33333333 
43434343 
abababab 

Weibliche  Reime  sind  in  der  Überzahl  vorhanden,  männ- 
lichen Reim  durchweg  hat  nur  Str.  2.  Eine  Reihe  von  Reimen 
ist  unrein,  andere  werden  durch  schwebende  Betonung  er- 
möglicht.   Die  meisten  Verse  zeigen  keine  Alliteration. 

Die  Gesamtwirkung  des  Gedichtes  ist  trocken. 

Einen  etwas  freundlicheren  Eindruck  macht: 

The  Five  Joys  of  the  Virgin  [RA.  1, 48] 
(Aust,  Arch.  70, 269). 

Die  Freuden  finden  in  folgenden  Versen  ihren  charakte- 
ristischen Ausdruck: 

Godes  Word  fal  wel  thou  cnewe    (Str.  I,  v.  1) 
Tho  p'i  sone  was  boren  of  the    (Str.  II,  v.  21) 
Tue  thridde  dai  he  ros  to  live    (Str.  III,  v.  31) 
I-seie  him  in  to  heuene  sten    (Str.  IV,  v.  42) 
Tho  thou  in  to  hevene  trede    (Str.  V,  v.  50) 

Zu  diesen  Freuden  gesellt  sich  überall  weiterer  Preis 
und  Bitte,  und  zwar  sind  die  verschiedenen  Motive  gegen- 
über OP]M.  6  viel  fester  miteinander  verwoben.  Die  Dar- 
stellung ist  fliefsend  und  trotz  der  ziemlich  häufig  auftretenden 
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typischen  Mittel  zeigt  das  Gedieht  im  grolseu  ganzen  Un- 
mittelbarkeit in  der  Ausdrucksweise.  Dazu  kommt  die 
Anschaulichkeit,  mit  der  uns  etwa  in  Str.  3  vorgeführt 
wird,  wie  Jesus  von  Judas  den  Juden  verraten  wurde,  die 
ihn  ans  Kreuz  schlugen.  Hier  ist  die  Anschaulichkeit  auch 
eng  mit  der  Teilnahme  des  Dichters  verknüpft,  der  über  das 
Weh  der  Mutter  Maria  klagt.  Anschaulich  ist  ferner  die 
Schilderung  des  Lebens  der  Maria  im  Himmel  (Str.  5),  die 
dort  mit  ihrem  Sohn  vereinigt  ist  und  eine  Freude  geniefst, 
die  ewig  währt. 

Stilistisch  bemerkenswert  ist  der  meist  gleiche  Anfang 
der  Strophen:  Seinte  Marie  . . .,  und  auch  die  direkte  Rede 
der  Maria  (v.  9)  möge  nicht  unerwähnt  bleiben. 

Was  die  Form  angeht,  so  ist  das  Gedicht  in  der  12-zeiligen 
Schweifreimstrophe  abgefafst  aus  lauter  4 -Taktern:  aab  aab 
ccb  ccb. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  grolsen  ganzen  rein.  Geregelten 
Wechsel  männlicher  und  weiblicher  Verse  finden  wir  in  Str.  2. 
3.  5;  in  Str.  1.  4  sind  neben  weiblichen  auch  männliche  Reime 
verwendet;  der  Schweifreim  zeigt  aber  in  allen  Strophen 
männlichen  Reim. 

Alliteration  stellt  sich  nur  ganz  gelegentlich  ein  und 
ist  dann  beabsichtigt. 

In  den  Marienliedern  haben  wir  es  zwar  hauptsächlich, 
jedoch  keineswegs  aussehlielslich  mit  dem  Lobe  der  Jungfrau 
und  der  Bitte  zu  ihr  zu  tun.  Auch  die  Person  Jesu  spielt 
in  den  einzelnen  Gedichten  eine  mehr  oder  minder  grolse 
Rolle.  Die  dafür  in  Frage  kommenden  Verse  wollen  wir  hier 
zusammenstellen : 

pu.  praie  ihesa  crist  p'i  sone  J?at  he  me  i-wisse.    (OEM.  29,  3) 
pi  deore  swete  snnnes  loue  Ipu.  lere  me  to  winnen.    (OEM.  29,  6) 
pa  praie  ihesu  crist  pl  sone  J?at  he  me  i-sende  . . .   (OEM.  29,  26) 
ihesu  mid  ti  swete  blöd  pn  höhtest  ful  me  deore.  (OEM.  29,  32) 

Ihesa  seiüte  marie  siine  pn  iher  p>in  moder  bone 
to  pQ  ne  dar  i  clepien  noht  to  hire  ich  make  min  mene. 
pu  do  pat  ich  for  hire  sake  beo  imaked  so  clene. 
pat  ich  noht  at  dai  of  dorne  beo  flemed  of  J?in  exsene. 

(OEM.  29,33  — 36) 
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ber  min  erende  wel  to  deore  sune  )?me    (OEM.  27,  38) 
Ich  bidde  god  p'm  ore    (OEM.  21,  29) 
Leuedy  preye  fi  sone  for  me    (OEM.  28,  6) 

Bisek  him  wiz  milde  mod 
pat  for  ous  alle  sad  is  blöd 

in  criice 
pat  we  moten  komen  til  him 

in  luce.    (OEM.  28, 14— 18) 

wel  lie  wot  he  is  pi  sone 

He  nul  nout  werne  pe  ]>i  bona 

So  hende  and  so  god  he  his 
He  hauet  brout  ous  to  blis 

]?at  hanez  hi-dat  J?e  foule  put 

inferni.    (OEM.  28,  37—44) 

Bidde  we  J?ilke  louerd,  wende  hwer  we  wende 

pat  for  his  swete  moder  luue,  )?at  feyr  is  and  hende. 
Bringe  vs  to  pe  blisse  J?at  lestej?  buten  ende.    (OEM.  11,15) 

Hier  erscheint  Jesus  tiberall  als  Sohn  der  Jungfrau,  welcher 
die  Rolle  der  Vermittlerin  zwischen  den  Menschen  und  Christus 
übertragen  wird:  ihr  kann  der  Sohn  keine  Bitte  verweigern. 


IL   Jesuslieder. 

Eigens  Jesus   gewidmete  Lieder   besitzen   wir   in   dieser 
Periode  nur  zwei. 

An  Orison  of  our  Lord  [OEM.  16] 
(Aust,  Arch.  70,268;  Holthausen,  Arch.  88,372) 
gibt  eine  Beschreibung  der  Lebens-  und  Leidensgeschichte  Jesu, 
aber  nicht  in  epischem,  sondern  lyrischem  Ton,  indem  der 
Dichter  sich  mit  seinen  Aussagen  immer  an  Jesus  selber  wendet. 
Jede  Strophe  beginnt  mit  dem  Grufse  Jesu:  Jesu  ich  pe  grete  . . ., 
und  daran  knüpft  sich  eine  Fülle  von  Lobpreisungen  Jesu, 
seiner  Geburt  (Str.  1),  Kindheit  (2),  Leiden  und  Sterben  (3  ff.). 
Das  Ganze  läuft  in  eine  Bitte  zu  Jesus  aus. 

Typische  Mittel  finden  sich  recht  häufig,  daneben  ist 
aber  eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung  nicht  zu  verkennen.    Das 

6* 
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Gedicht  zeigt  im  grolsen  ganzen  einen  fortschreitenden 
Gedankengang,  doch  ist  besonderes  Geschick  in  der  Ver- 
knüpfung der  Motive  nicht  zu  beobachten.  Vielfach  werden 
Gedanken  durch  blolse  Aufzählung  aneinander  gereiht.  Nichts- 
destoweniger gibt  es  Stellen  von  hoher  Wirksamkeit  in  unserem 
Gedicht. 

Anschaulich  und  mit  besonderer  Teilnahme  werden 
die  Leiden  Jesu  vor  der  Kreuzigung  (Str.  4)  und  die  Kreuzigung 
selbst  (Str.  5)  vom  Dichter  dargestellt: 

„Mit  Geilseln  erlittest  du  manche  blutige  Wunde,  vor 
den  Heiden  standest  du  nackt  und  mit  Blut  bespritzt,  man 
spie  dich  an  und  bekleidete  dich  mit  einem  roten  Mantel, 
man  setzte  dir  eine  Dornenkrone  aufs  Haupt  und  schlug  dich 
zwischen  zwei  Übeltätern  ans  Kreuz"  (v.  28). 

„Mit  drei  Nägeln  wurden  dir  Hände  und  Ftilse  durch- 
schlagen, das  kalte  Eisen  duldetest  du  in  deiner  Seite"  (v.  43). 

Aufserst  wirksam  ist  auch  die  Anknüpfung  an  irdische 
Verhältnisse  im  Folgenden:  Um  uns  zu  erlösen,  mufste 
Jesus  Mensch  werden,  und  er  wurde  Mensch  nicht  anders  als 
andere  Menschen  auch: 

As  oJ?er  childre.    pu.  eodest  and  speke. 

Hunger  and  purst,    fu  poledest  eke. 

Buhsum  and  poure  pu  were  iwis. 

Forbysne  J?u  vs  yeue  and  nouht  amys  (v.  15—18). 

Solche  Züge,  wie  die  Teilnahme  des  Dichters  und  das 
Anknüpfen  an  allgemein  menschliche  Schwächen,  die  hier 
immerhin  nur  recht  spärlich  auftreten,  kennen  wir  schon  aus 
den  „lyrischen  Gebeten";  und  auch  die  anschauliche  Dar- 
stellung der  Leiden  Jesu  erinnert  uns  an  diese  „lyrischen 
Gebete"  der  vorigen  Periode,  in  denen  wir  die  lebhafte  Phan- 
tasie des  Dichters  bewundern  konnten. 

Stilistisch  ist  der  stets  gleiche  Strophenanfang  hervor- 
zuheben, der  ein  beruhigendes  Element  in  die  lebhaft  fort- 
schreitende Handlung  bringt.  Diese  Lebhaftigkeit  wird  besonders 
durch  die  asyndetische  Aneinanderreihung  einer  Fülle  von 
Gedanken  hervorgerufen. 

Die  Form  des  Gedichtes  ist  weniger  für  lyrische  Wirkungen 
geeignet.    Paarweis  reimende  Zeilen  mit  oft  schwer  zu  be- 
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stimmender  Taktzahl  (4,  6)  sind  zu  Strophen  von  verschiedener 
Länge  miteinander  verbunden  (8,  10,  12  Zeilen):  aa  bb  cc  dd  . .  . 

Weibliche  Reimpaare  überwiegen  bei  weitem.  Einige 
Reime  werden  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht,  un- 
reine Reime  sind  selten. 

Alliteration  ist  in  den  meisten  Versen  nicht  vorhanden. 

Als  ganzes  betrachtet  macht  das  Gedicht  keinen  einheit- 
lichen Eindruck. 

A  Song  on  the  Passion  [OEM.  30] 
(Jacoby29;  tenBrink390;  Brandl627;  Aust272;  Schofield441; 
Kölbing,  ESt.  17,  296;  Holthausen,  Arch.  88,  372). 

Auch  dies  Gedicht  verherrlicht  die  Leiden  Christi,  und 
zwar  in  einer  Weise,  die  an  spätere  Zeit  erinnert.  Mit  einer 
Naturbetrachtung  wird  das  Lied  eingeleitet:  Der  Sommer  ist 
gekommen,  der  Winter  vorüber,  die  Tage  werden  länger,  alle 
Vögel  lassen  ihren  Gesang  erschallen.  Dieser  heiteren  Stim- 
mung gegenüber  steht  die  Trauer  des  Dichters  über  Jesu 
Leiden,  und  im  Folgenden  ziehen  dann  Jesu  Taten  und  Leiden 
an  unserem  Blick  vorüber  (Str.  1).  Er  hat  mich  gesucht  „in 
boskes  and  in  bank",  er  hat  mich  in  Ketten  gefunden  „for 
an  appel  of  a  tre";  doch  er  brach  den  Bann  durch  seinen 
Kreuzestod  (Str.  2).  Die  Menschheit  aber  hat  ihn  verraten. 
Lebhaft  steht  das  Bild  vor  unseren  Augen,  wie  die  Juden 
über  Tod  und  Schande  Jesu  beratschlagen  (Str.  3).  Man  schlug 
ihn  ans  Kreuz  und  marterte  ihn  (Str.  4).  Er  starb  am  Kreuz 
und  erlöste  uns  vom  Tode  (Str.  5).  Und  wie  der  Dichter  im 
Folgenden  den  Anblick  des  verblichenen  Jesu  schildert:  das 
Blut  ist  ihm  entströmt.  Fleisch  und  Antlitz  ist  verändert  . .  ., 
da  sieht  er  auch  die  Mutter  Maria  in  Tränen  neben  ihrem 
toten  Sohne  (Str.  6).  Die  beiden  letzten  Strophen  berichten 
über  die  Vollendung  des  Erlösungswerkes  durch  die  Höllen- 
fahrt, Auferstehung  und  Himmelfahrt;  mit  der  Verheilsung 
der  Wiederkunft  Jesu  und  der  Bitte  zu  ihm  schliefst  das 
Gedicht. 

In  die  fortschreitende  Handlung  sind  Lobpreisungen 
geschickt  eingefügt,  und  das  ganze  Lied  zeichnet  sich  durch 
eine  freiere  Ausdrucksweise  aus,  so  dals  die  typischen 
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Mittel,  die  sich  zwar  noch  finden,  kaum  als  solche  empfunden 
werden.  Mit  warmer  Anteilnahme  begleitet  der  Dichter  alle 
Vorgänge. 

Anschaulich  ist  vor  allem  der  Jammer  der  Maria  dar- 
gestellt und  die  Veränderung,  die  mit  Jesu  Fleisch  und  Antlitz 
vor  sich  gegangen  ist  (Str.  6). 

Wirkungsvoll  ist  ferner  die  Bezugnahme  auf  Irdisches 
in  dem  Vergleich: 

he  was  to-drawe 
so  dur  islawe 
in  chace. 

Ist  das  alles  schon  geeignet,  dem  Gedichte  eine  hohe 
Wirkung  zu  sichern,  so  erhebt  es  sich  vollends  über  alle  bis- 
herigen Lieder  durch  das  Heranziehen  der  Natur,  um  die 
Stimmung  des  Dichters  zu  veranschaulichen.  In  dieser  Weise 
verwendet,  findet  sich  dieses  Moment  hier  zum  ersten  Male  in 
den  geistlichen  Liedern:  Natur  und  Gefühl  erscheinen  innig  ver- 
kettet. Dieser  Zug,  ein  geistliches  Lied  durch  Naturschilderung 
einzuleiten:  „Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon",  ist  sicher  mit 
dem  Einfluls  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  in  Zusammenhang  zu  bringen; 
und  gerade  auf  den  Anfang  unseres  Liedes  werden  weltliche 
Gedichte  eingewirkt  haben,  die  ähnlich  anfingen  wie  das  be- 
rühmte Kuckuckslied:  Somer  is  icumen  in  Ihude  sing  cuccu. 
Nach  dieser  Einwirkung  zu  urteilen,  muls  auch  eine  der- 
artige weltliche  Lyrik  schon  vor  der  Mitte  des  13.  Jh.  in 
hoher  Blüte  gestanden  haben  (vgl.  später  bei  Weltl  Lyrik). 

Mit  der  freien  Ausgestaltung  der  Motive  und  der  un- 
gezwungenen Darstellung  der  Ereignisse  verbindet  sich  auch 
Lebhaftigkeit  des  Stils,  die  sich  besonders  in  der  direkten 
Rede  der  Juden  (Str.  3)  zu  erkennen  gibt.  Stilistisch  ist 
ferner  noch  zu  bemerken  die  Wirkung  durch  Gegensätze 
(Str.  1)  und  Vergleiche  (Str.  6). 

Endlich  wird  auch  durch  die  Form  der  Charakter  der 
Beweglichkeit  hervorgerufen.  Die  Strophe  besteht  aus  einem 
stets  regelmälsig  gebauten  Aufgesang  in  (durch  den  Reim 
zerlegten)  Septenaren  mit  der  Reimstellung  ab  ab,  wobei  a 
4-taktig,  b  3-taktig  ist,  und  einem  Abgesang,  dessen  Reim- 
verknüpfung vielfach   voneinander   abweicht,   der   aber   stets 
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das  Prinzip  des  Schweifreims  erkennen  lälst.  Am  klarsten 
zeigt  das  Stroplie  2,  deren  Abgesang  die  Form  hat:  ccb  ddb 
oder  Str.  6  und  8:  aab  ccb.  Str.  1  weicht  davon  ab,  da  die 
beiden  ersten  Verse  des  Abgesanges  nicht  reimen,  in  den 
übrigen  Strophen  sind  die  beiden  vorletzten  Verse  des  Ab- 
gesanges reimlos.  Dies  ist  aber  möglicherweise  auf  Ent- 
stellungen zurückzuführen.  —  Auch  bezüglich  der  Taktzahl 
der  Verse  ist  der  Abgesang  verschieden  gebaut:  die  b  sind 
stets  1-taktig,  die  beiden  vorletzten  Verse  des  Abgesanges  sind 
immer  als  2-taktig  zu  fassen,  doch  zeigen  die  beiden  Anfangs- 
verse des  Abgesanges  Schwanken  zwischen  3-  und  4-Taktern. 
Danach  lälst  sich  die  Strophe  folgendermafsen  darstellen: 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


4(3)4(3)1 
c       c    b 
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ddb  (Str.  2) 


Auf-  und  Abgesang  jeder  Strophe  sind  durch  einen  Bob 
verbunden,  der  mit  dem  vorhergehenden  Verse  reimt. 

Binnenreim  scheint  in  v.  75  beabsichtigt  und  ist  sehr 
wirkungsvoll.    Eine  Reihe  von  Reimen  ist  unrein. 

Häufig  ist  das  Streben  nach  Alliteration  zu  beobachten, 
aber  nicht  in  allen  Versen. 

So  macht  das  Lied  im  ganzen  betrachtet  den  einheitlichen 
Eindruck  der  Ungezwungenheit  und  Beweglichkeit. 

III.   Betrachtungslyrik. 

Von  den  Marien-  und  Jesusliedern,  welche  nahezu  rein 
lyrischen  Charakter  tragen,  insofern  als  Preis,  Bitte  und  in- 
dividuelle Momente  vorwiegen,  die  in  mehr  oder  minder  hohem 
Grade  typisch  gehalten  sind,  kommen  wir  nun  zu  einer  fast 
ebenso  greisen  Anzahl  von  Gedichten,  die  vor  allein  Betrach- 
tungen enthalten,  in  denen  vielfach  die  lyrischen  Elemente 
ganz  oder  teilweise  fehlen,  und  damit  auch  die  typischen 
Mittel  einen  viel  geringeren  Raum  einnehmen.  Diese  Betrach- 
tungsgedichte sind  in  erzählendem  Ton  geschrieben  und  weisen 
meist  einen  geordneten  Gedankengang  auf;  dazu  kommt  eine 
viel  grölsere  Unmittelbarkeit  in  der  Ausdrucks  weise.  Ähnliche 
Anschauungen  kehren  häufig  wieder,  und  vielfach  begegnen 
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uns  AukläDge  an  das  Poema  Morale,  wie  wir  sie  auch  in  den 
„lyrischen  Gebeten"  der  vorigen  Periode  gefunden  haben.  Der 
Weg  zur  Betrachtungslyrii?:  führt  eben  von  den  betrachtenden 
Werken  wie  PM.,  AR.,  HM.  über  die  „lyrischen  Gebete". 
Die  Brücke  von  der  reinen  zur  betrachtenden  Lyrik  aber 
bildet  das  betrachtende  Moment,  welches  in  jener  eine  Rolle 
spielt;  hier  gewinnt  es  natürlich  grölsere  Ausdehnung.  Um 
nun  die  den  Liedern  zugrunde  liegenden  Anschauungen,  sowie 
die  Stellung  zur  reinen  Lyrik  kennen  zu  lernen,  gehen  wir 
die  Gedichte  einzeln  durch. 

Doomsday  [OEM.  22] 
(ten  Brink  259;  Brandl  623). 

Das  Gedicht  beginnt  mit  einem  Verse  des  Poema  Morale,  den 
wir  auch  in  den  Marienliedern  gefunden  haben  (OEM.  27, 4.  44): 

Hwenne  ich  )?enclie  of  domesday 
Ful  sore  ime  adrede. 

Der  Dichter  versetzt  sich  in  Gedanken  an  den  Tag  des 
Gerichts:  Da  wird  jeder  seinen  Lohn  erhalten.  Er  gesteht 
ein,  dals  er  gesündigt  mit  Worten  und  mit  Taten,  und  ruft 
Christus  um  Rat  an.  Dann  lälst  er  die  Vorgänge  des  jüngsten 
Tages  an  seinem  Geiste  vorüberziehen:  Feuer  wird  die  Erde 
vernichten,  die  Drommeten  der  Engel  ertönen,  und  unser  Herr 
Jesus  wird  erscheinen  zu  richten.  Da  hilft  kein  Weinen  und 
Wehklagen.  Besonders  die  Reichen  werden  ermahnt,  die  kost- 
bare Gewänder  tragen  und  auf  Pferden  reiten.  Nur  die  guten 
Werke  werden  den  Menschen  im  Himmel  empfehlen.  Den 
Mildtätigen  wird  der  Anblick  der  Jungfrau  und  ihres  Sohnes 
zu  teil,  deren  Preis  der  Dichter  singt  (vgl.  UrGA.  200,  Z.  7; 
On  god  ur.  25.  54.  60.  62.  72).  Dort  stehen  die  Gerechten 
zur  Rechten  des  Herrn,  zur  Linken  die  Sünder,  mit  dem 
Brandmal  ihrer  Schande  gekennzeichnet.  Mit  jenen  spricht 
Jesus  freundliche  Worte  (dir.  Rede!),  ihr  Platz  wird  im  Himmel 
sein,  für  die  Sünder  ist  das  höllische  Feuer  bestimmt.  —  Bitte 
zur  Jungfrau  um  Fürsprache  endigt  das  Gedicht. 

Typische  Mittel  finden  sich  nur  am  Anfang  und  Schlufs 
des  Gedichtes,  und  wenn  auch  viele  Anschauungen  des  PM. 
wiederkehren,  so  ist  doch  dem  Dichter  Unmittelbarkeit  in 
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der  Ausdrucks  weise  eigen.  Ein  klarer  Gedankengang  zeichnet 
das  Gedicht  aus;  hervorzuheben  ist  im  besonderen  die  An- 
schaulichkeit in  der  Schilderung  der  Reichen  (Str.  4.  5),  wo 
eine  enge  Verbindung  mit  Irdischem  hergestellt  wird,  und 
lebhaft  stehen  die  Sünder  vor  uns  „mid  heore  sunnen  iwriten 
(Str.  8).  Wesentlich  ist  auch  der  Ernst  des  Dichters,  Ver- 
gebung der  Sünden  für  sich  und  seine  Mitmenschen  zu  er- 
langen. Dadurch  kommt  ein  eigentlich  lyrisches  Element  in 
das  Gedicht. 

Stilistisch  ist  vor  allem  die  lebhafte  Wirkung  durch  die 
direkte  Rede  Jesu  an  die  Gerechten  (Str.  9)  hervorzuheben: 

„ComeJ?  her  mine  freond. 

oure  sunnes  for  to  lete. 
In  mine  fader  boure. 

ow  is  imaked  sete. 
]?er  ow  schulen  engles. 

fal  sweteliche  grete. 

Die  Form  ist  für  derartige  ernste  Betrachtungen  sehr 
geeignet.  Septenare  und  Alexandriner  werden  zu  einer  ein- 
reimig  4 -zeiligen  Strophe  aaaa  miteinander  verbunden  und 
zwar  vorwiegend  in  gesonderter  Verwendung.  Str.  1  und  2 
sind  vorwiegend  septenarischen  Charakters;  im  übrigen  wiegen 
Alexandriner  vor.  Im  ganzen  weist  also  die  Behandlung 
des  Versmaises  Ungezwungenheit  auf.  Wir  finden  meist  weib- 
lichen Reim,  männlichen  nur  in  Str.  4.  Alliteration  stellt  sich 
nur  gelegentlich  ein. 

Death  [OEM.  23] 
(ten  Brink  259;  Aust,  Arch.  70,270;  Brandl  617) 
richtet  sich  wie  OEM.  22,  Str.  4.  5  gegen  die  Reichen,  die  kost- 
bare Gewänder  tragen.  Ihnen  hält  der  Dichter  vor,  dafs  sie  nach 
irdischen  Gütern  streben,  und  erinnert  sie  daran,  dafs  wir  so 
arm,  wie  wir  bei  unserer  Geburt  waren,  wieder  aus  der  Welt 
scheiden  müssen.  Er  ermahnt  daran  zu  denken,  daXs  wir 
nackt  und  blols  von  hinnen  fahren  werden  und  von  unseren 
Sünden  Rechenschaft  ablegen  müssen.  Der  Tod  läfst  alle 
unsere  Güter  zuschanden  werden:  unsere  Sprache,  unser  Ge- 
sicht, unsere  Gedanken  werden  vergehen.  —  Wenn  die  Seele 
sich  vom  Körper  getrennt  hat,  wird  der  Leichnam  in  Lappen 
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gehüllt.  Da  liegt  dann  der  Erdenklofs  (v.  73),  und  seine 
Freunde  suchen  sieh  seiner  Güter  zu  hemächtigen.  Die  Seele 
aher  klagt  und  macht  dem  Körper  Vorwürfe  (v.  83,  dir.  Rede!). 
Wo  sind  nun  alle  deine  Freunde,  was  soll  aus  deinen  kost- 
baren Kleidern,  aus  deinen  Dienern  werden;  wo  ist  dein  Brot 
und  dein  Bier?  All  deine  Macht  ist  dahin,  dein  Haus  ist  bald 
mit  dem  Spaten  gebaut,  du  wirst  ein  Frais  der  Würmer  werden 
(v.  157);  alles  an  dir  wird  verfaulen  (v.  169): 

pine  tej?  and  p'i  tunge. 
f>i  Mawe.  and  J?i  Mute. 

pi  lyure.  and  J?i  lunge. 
and  pi  J>rotebolle. 

pat  p\x  mide  siinge  (v.  170). 

Die  Seele  muls  für  die  Sünden  des  Körpers  hülsen: 

For  ich  schal  bernen  in  für. 

and  chyueren  in  yse  (v.  141.  142). 
For  alle  ]?ine  gnltes. 

föngen  i  schal  mede. 
]?at  is  hunger  and  chele. 

and  fur-bernynde  glede. 
and  so  wule  sathanas. 

M  ateliche  brede  . .  .  (v.  195—200). 

Die  Seele  wird  an  einen  düsteren  Ort  kommen  (pestve 
stude),  wohin  kein  Licht  dringt;  dort  wird  sie  baden  in 
einem  Bad: 

of  pich  and  of  brunston. 

wallynde  is  i-maked. 

]?er  is  sathanas  pe  qued. 

redi  wyj?  ]>e  rake. 
And  so  me  wile  forswolewe. 

J?e  furbernynde  drake  (v.  211— 216;  vgl.  PM.  218). 

Die  höllische  Hitze  ist  unsäglich;  der  Teufel  hat  Hörner 
auf  dem  Kopfe  und  an  den  Knien,  er  gähnt  mit  dem  Munde 
und  starrt  mit  den  Augen,  aus  seinen  Nasenlöchern  und  den 
Augenhöhlen  sprüht  die  rote  Lohe.  (Diese  anschauliche 
Schilderung  stimmt  in  vielem  zu  PM.  218.  273.) 

Der  Schluls  des  Gedichtes  enthält  die  Ermahnung,  Messen 
singen  zu  lassen  und  gute  Werke  zu  tun;  daran  knüpft  sich 
die  typische  Bitte. 
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Typische  Mittel  begegnen  uns  nur  selten,  so  am  Anfang 
und  Seblufs.  Der  Anfang:  Ihere}?  of  one  pinge  . . .  deutet  auf 
lebhaften  öffentlichen  Predigtvortrag,  und  das  ganze  Gedicht 
ergeht  sich  ausschlielslich  in  Betrachtungen;  lyrische  Elemente 
fehlen  ganz.  Es  weist  einen  fortschreitenden  Gedankengang 
auf  und  wirkt  im  ganzen  unmittelbar.  Die  Anschauungen  sind 
verwandt  mit  denen  des  PM.;  doch  ist  der  Dichter  in  der 
Gesamtkomposition  selbständig.  Mit  lebhafter  Phantasie  ent- 
wirft der  Dichter  Bilder  von  grolser  Anschaulichkeit:  man 
denke  an  die  Schilderung  der  Hölle  und  das  Schicksal  der 
Seele  darin.  Besonders  häufig  knüpft  er  an  Irdisches  an: 
vgl.  V.  3.  25.  43.  68.  73.  84.  89.  97.  105.  145.  153.  162.  177.  197. 

Stilistisch  ist  die  direkte  Rede  der  Seele,  die  durch 
das  ganze  Gedicht  durchgeführt  ist,  bemerkenswert,  da  leb- 
hafte Wirkungen  damit  erzielt  werden;  dieselbe  Wirkung  haben 
auch  die  zahlreichen  rhetorischen  Fragen.  Im  Gegensatz 
dazu  machen  aber  die  häufig  verwendeten  Parallelen  manch- 
mal einen  ermüdenden  Eindruck. 

Die  Form  ist,  wie  in  OEM.  22,  für  ernste  Betrachtungen 
sehr  geeignet.  Verse  von  vorwiegend  alexandrinischem  Charakter 
sind  zur  einreimig  4- zeiligen  Strophe  miteinander  verbunden: 
a  a  a  a.  Einige  Septenare  mischen  sich,  besonders  am  Anfang, 
darunter. 

Strophen  mit  weiblichen  Reimen  überwiegen  bei  weitem. 
Eine  Reihe  von  Reimen  ist  unrein,  andere  werden  durch 
schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht.  Von  der  Alliteration 
wird  ein  sehr  reicher  Gebrauch  gemacht,  dennoch  überwiegen 
Verse  ohne  Alliteration. 

Long  Life  [OEM.  20] 
(Zupitza,  Anglia  1,410;  Varnhagen,  Anglia  II,  71.  111,67;  Aust, 

Arch.70,270;  Jacoby  32) 
behandelt  die  Vergänglichkeit  des  Lebens,  ein  Thema,  das  wir 
im  Folgenden  häufiger  antreffen  werden.  Die  Nichtigkeit  des 
Irdischen  ist  der  Grundgedanke,  der  uns  überall  entgegentritt. 
Dem  Tod  kann  keiner  widerstehen,  weder  König  und 
Königin,  noch  Starke  und  Kühne,  weder  Junge  und  Alte,  noch 
Herrliche  und  Schöne.  Alle  müssen  aus  dem  Becher  des 
Todes  trinken  (vgl.  Sprüche  Aelfreds  10).    Glaube  keiner  langes 
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Leben  oder  Glück  zu  erringen:  der  Tod  lauert  auf  seiner 
Spur.  —  Das  Los  der  Menschen  ist  Nahrung  der  Würmer  zu 
werden  (vgl.  Death  157).  Nicht  drei  Tage  Glück  sind  uns 
beschieden;  auch  dem,  der  am  höchsten  zu  stehen  glaubt, 
wird  das  Glück  entwunden;  seine  Freude  wird  in  Sorge  und 
Klage  endigen.  Überwinde  darum  deine  Begierde,  wenn  du 
dir  nicht  ewige  Pein  zuziehen  willst.  —  Die  ersten  beiden 
Strophen  und  die  letzte  endigen  mit  einer  Ermahnung:  pi 
senne  aqueneh!  (v.  10);  wel  do,  wel  fench!  (v.  20);  Ne  do  fu 
so!  (v.  50). 

Typische  Mittel  werden  fast  völlig  vermieden;  die  An- 
schauungen sind  die  seit  dem  PM.  geläufigen:  ac  sore  miht 
f'u  pe  adrede  (v.  26  =  PM.  6).  Im  ganzen  wirkt  das  Gedicht 
unmittelbar.  Der  Dichter  zeigt  Anteilnahme  am  Geschick 
des  Nächsten,  wodurch  das  Gedicht  eine  gewisse  lyrische 
Färbung  erhält.  Wir  beobachten  ein  enges  Verhältnis  zum 
täglichen  Leben  (v.  3.  7.  9.  13.  29.  35.  40).  Den  Betrach- 
tungen und  Ermahnungen  liegt  ein  tiefer  sittlicher  Ernst  zu- 
grunde; der  Dichter  redet  eine  eindringliche  Sprache,  man 
denke  an  die  erwähnten  Imperative  am  Ende  der  Strophen. 

Stilistisch  hervorzuheben  sind  die  Wirkungen  durch 
Gegensätze  und  die  Eindringlichkeit  der  rhetorischen 
Fragen. 

Auch  in  der  Form  sucht  der  Dichter  höheren  Ansprüchen 
zu  genügen,  als  das  in  OEM.  22.  23  der  Fall  war.  4 -Takter 
werden  zu  einer  10 -zeiligen  Strophe  miteinander  verbunden. 
Die  Reimstellung  ist  so: 

(c) 
ab  ab  1  b  a  a  b  b  b 

Darin  kann  man  die  vier  ersten  kreuzweis  reimenden 
Verse  als  Aufgesang  fassen,  dann  lälst  die  Abteilung  des  Ab- 
gesanges  die  verschiedensten  Auslegungen  zu;  dem  Sinne  nach 

(c) 
ist  er  am  besten  zu  teilen  b  a  j  a  b  b  b,  da  dann  jeder  zweite 
Teil  mit  dem  „Weilawei"  beginnt. 

Jede  Strophe  weist  geregelten  Wechsel  von  männlichen  und 
weiblichen  Reimen  auf;  in  der  zweiten  Strophe  setzen  sich 
die  in  Str.  1  gewählten  Reime  fort. 

Verse  ohne  Alliteration  sind  in  der  Überzahl  vorhanden. 
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Den  Eindruck  einer  Predigt,  den  schon  Doomsday  und 
vor  allem  Death  hervorriefen,  macht  nun  vollends  ein  eigens 
so  benanntes  Gedicht: 

A  lutel  soth  Sermun  [OEM.  25] 
(ten  Brink  265;  Braudl  623). 

Gleich  der  Anfang  deutet  auf  öffentlichen  Predigtvortrag  hin: 

Herknieö  alle  gode  men 

and  sittep  stille  adun, 
and  ich  eou  wule  teilen 

a  lutel  sermun  . . . 

Der  Dichter  redet  dann  von  der  Sünde,  die  durch  Adam 
in  die  Welt  gekommen  ist,  und  von  der  wir  durch  den  Herrn 
erlöst  sind:  allen  Sündern  verheilst  er  die  Hölle.  Nun  werden 
die  verschiedenen  Stände  unter  die  Lupe  genommen;  von  allen 
rügt  er,  wie  leicht  sie  das  Leben  nehmen:  Handelsleute, 
Bäcker,  Brauer,  Pfaffenfrauen,  junge  Liebespärcheu ,  die  in 
Kirchen  und  auf  Märkten  zusammenlaufen  und  die  Messen 
nicht  innehalten.  Dem  Mädchen  dünkt  es  keine  Schande,  mit 
ihrem  Liebhaber  beim  Bier  zu  sitzen  und  mit  ihm  des  Nachts 
zu  gehen;  sie  hört  nicht  auf  der  Eltern  Ermahnung,  „fort  f>at 
hire  wombe  |  up  arise  an  heh".  Der  Schlufs  ermahnt,  von 
den  Sünden  zu  lassen  (vgl.  schon  v.  45 — 49)  und  weist  auf 
die  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  hin  (v.  93),  die  für  uns  bitten  wird 
(v.  97.  98). 

Typische  Mittel  finden  sich  nur  am  Anfang  und  Schlufs; 
im  übrigen  wirkt  das  Gedicht  völlig  unmittelbar,  es  verläuft 
predigtmälsig  und  hat  einen  ständig  fortschreitenden  Ge- 
dankengang. Mit  seinen  aus  dem  Leben  gegriffenen 
Bildern  mutet  die  kleine  Predigt  frisch  an;  bei  der  Geif seiung 
aller  Stände  sieht  man  „aus  der  Predigt  allmälig  die  weltliche 
Satire  herauswachsen"  (Brandl).  Selbst  vor  Derbheit  scheut 
der  Dichter  nicht  zurück  (man  denke  an  das  gefallene  Mädchen 
und  die  Priesterfrauen).  Auf  ein  enges  Verhältnis  zum  Leben 
weist  auch  das  Nennen  von  Namen  wie:  Malekin,  Janekin; 
Wilekyn,  Watekyn;  Robin,  Gilot. 

Stilistisch  bemerkenswert  ist  das  Aneinanderreihen  der 
Aussagen  über  die  verschiedenen  Stände,  das  aber  keineswegs 
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lästig  oder  ermüdend  wirkt  wegen  der  Versehiedenartigkeit 
der  iuteressanten  Gedanken,  die  sich  daran  knüpfen. 

Das  Gedicht  ist  nicht  in  Strophen  form  geschrieben,  sondern 
in  fortlaufenden,  paarweis  reimenden  Langzeilen  abgefafst, 
was  für  eine  derartige  Predigt  sehr  wohl  geeignet  ist.  Sep- 
tenare  und  Alexandriner  kommen  gemischt  zur  Verwendung, 
doch  weisen  manche  Zeilen  (z.  B.  v.  25  if.)  die  Eigentümlich- 
keiten der  alten  einheimischen  Verstechnik  auf.  Diese  Langzeilen 
sind  durch  das  ganze  Gedicht  durchgeführt  bis  auf  eine  kurze 
Stelle  (v.  17 — 24),  welche  aus  4-Taktern  eine  paarweis 
reimende  8 -zeilige  Strophe  bildet,  und  die  nach  Schippers 
Vermutung  auf  einer  Interpolation  beruhen  kann. 

Männliche  Reimpaare  sind  in  sehr  geringer  Anzahl  vor- 
handen; die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  manchmal  haben  wir 
schwebende  Betonung  anzunehmen. 

Alliteration  stellt  sich  nur  gelegentlich  ein. 


A  Luveron  [OEM.  10] 
(ten  Brink  261;  Aust,  Arch.  70,271;  Jacoby  33;  Brandl  617; 

Schofield  439;  Holthausen,  Arch.  88,369), 
geschrieben   auf  Veranlassung   einer  jungen  Nonne,    die   das 
Lied    zu    ihrer    Einkleidung    auswendig    lernen    und    fleifsig 
singen  sollte,  verfafst  von  einem  Franziskanermönch  Thomas 
de  Haies. 

Einleitend  redet  der  Dichter  über  den  Anlals  zu  seinem 
Gedichte,  das  die  Bitte  eines  Mädchens  erfüllt,  ein  wahres 
Liebeslied  zu  erhalten  (v.  1—8).  Dann  kommt  er  zum  Thema 
und  handelt  von  der  Falschheit  irdischer  Liebe  (v.  9—88) 
sowie  im  Gegensatz  dazu  von  der  Vortrefflichkeit  der 
himmlischen  Liebe  (v.  89).  Damit  zerfällt  das  Lied  in 
zwei  Hauptteile.  —  Der  Dichter  spricht  zunächst  von  der 
Unbeständigkeit  des  Irdischen:  Dieser  Welt  Liebe  ist 
nur  ein  Wasserstrom,  trügerisch  und  falsch;  der  Mensch  welkt 
dahin  wie  das  Gras  auf  der  Wiese,  nur  eine  kurze  Spanne 
Zeit  ist  ihm  beschieden,  nicht  Ruhe  noch  Rast,  nur  Sorgen;  dünkt 
er  sich  auf  dem  Gipfel  des  Glücks,  so  rafft  ihn  der  Tod  hinweg. 
Reichtum  und  Macht  schwinden  bald  (vgl.  OEM.  22,  Str.  4.  5). 
Die  Welt    gleicht    einem    Schatten,    der    bald    verschwinden 
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kann ;  es  herrscht  beständiger  Wechsel.  Diese  Welt  fährt  dahin, 
der  Mensch  zergeht  wie  das  Blatt  am  Zweig;  des  Menschen 
Liebe  ist  unbeständig.  Reichtum  verschafft  dem  Herzen  Weh 
und  Ach;  irdische  Gaben  sind  zu  nichts  nütze:  der  Tod  wird 
doch  alles  wegnehmen.  Haben  wir  denn  nicht  Zeugen  der 
Wahrheit?  Paris  und  Helena,  Amadas,  Tristan,  Idene,  Isolde, 
Hector  und  Cäsar:  wie  der  Pfeil  von  der  Bogensehne  oder: 
wie  das  Eisen  vom  Huf  (Holthausen) ,  so  schnell  sind  sie  alle 
aus  dem  Leben  gewichen.  Wie  töricht,  wer  auf  der  Welt 
falsches  Treiben  bautl  Selbst  der  Reichtum  Heinrichs  (HL) 
oder  die  Schönheit  Absaloms  ist  nichts  wert.  Allein  die  Liebe 
Jesu  ist  erstrebenswert.  —  Damit  kommen  wir  zum  zweiten 
Teil  des  Gedichtes  (v.  89 — 192):  Preis  der  Eigenschaften 
Jesu.  An  Reichtum  kommt  ihm  keiner  gleich,  selbst  König 
Heinrich  (HL)  ist  sein  Untergebener.  „Jungfrau",  so  redet 
dann  der  Dichter  weiter,  „dieser  König  wirbt  um  dich  (An- 
schauungen der  AR.,  HM.,  Wohunge).  Er  wird  dich  in  sein 
Reich  führen;  sogar  der  weise  König  Salomo  besafs  nicht 
einen  solchen  Palast."  Und  nun  folgt  die  Schilderung  des 
himmlischen  Lebens  in  ähnlicher  Weise  wie  im  „On  god 
ureisun"  (vgl.  v.  133  „alle  heo  schule  wjp  engles  pleye"  mit 
On  god  ureisun  25.  54.  60.  62.  72;  v.  141  „bis  sihte  is  al  joye 
and  gleo  |  he  is  day  wij^ute  nyhte"  mit  PM.  365  und  den- 
selben Stellen  des  ureisun).  Der  Herr  hat  dir  einen  Schatz 
geschenkt,  der  teurer  ist  als  Gold  und  kostbare  Gewänder:  er 
ist  ein  Edelstein,  der  alle  Liebeswunden  heilt  und  wird  genannt 
Maydenhad  (vgl.  AR.,  HM.).  Der  Wert  des  Steines  wird  durch 
Vergleich  mit  sämtlichen  Edelsteinarten  erwiesen  (blolse  Auf- 
zählung): Er  ist  ein  Edelstein,  der  alle  anderen  überstrahlt, 
hell  leuchtet  er  im  Himmelsgemach.  —  Das  Gedicht  schliefst 
mit  der  Aufforderung,  dies  Lied  mit  sülser  Stimme  zu  singen, 
wenn  die  Liebessehnsucht  naht,  und  mit  der  Hoffnung  des 
Dichters  auf  seliges  Ende. 

Typische  Mittel  werden  nur  sehr  selten  verwendet 
(v.  91.  140.  164)  und  fügen  sich  gut  in  den  Rahmen  des 
Ganzen  ein.  Viele  Anschauungen  haben  wir  schon  häufiger 
seit  dem  PM.,  der  AR.  und  HM.  angetroffen;  aber  durch  die 
Art  der  Ausgestaltung  zeigt  sich  die  Kunst  des  Dichters  auf 
bedeutender  Höhe.    Motive  und  Gedanken  sind  ausgezeichnet 
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miteinander  verknüpft;  die  Gegenüberstellung  und  Ausfüh- 
rung der  beiden  Hauptthemen  ist  wohl  geglückt.  Zur  Be- 
trachtung gesellen  sich  lyrische  Elemente  in  enger  Ver- 
kettung und  durch  diese  innige  Verschmelzung  ist  das  Lied 
besonders  bedeutungsvoll.  Unmittelbarkeit  gibt  sich  vor 
allem  kund  durch  das  häufige  Anknüpfen  an  Dinge  dieser 
Welt:  V.  10.  13.  14.  15.  16.  25.  28.  32.  33.  37.  41.  48.  49.  57. 
72.  82.  86.  100.  101.  105.  112.  114.  121.  145.  149.  151.  153. 
161.  167.  168.  169. 

Eine  Fülle  der  verschiedensten  Stilmittel  erhöhen  die 
Wirksamkeit  des  Liedes.  Der  Eindruck  der  Lebhaftigkeit 
wird  durch  zahlreiche  rhetorische  Fragen  und  Gegensätze 
hervorgerufen.  Ein  reicher  Bilderschmuck  tritt  uns  ent- 
gegen, und  die  Vergleiche  und  Anspielungen  weisen  ein 
nahes  Verhältnis  zum  irdischen  Leben  auf  (v.  10.  16.  32.  37. 
48.  72.  81).  Nachteilig  und  leicht  ermüdend  wirkt  indessen 
vielfach  die  Weitschweifigkeit  in  der  Aufzählung,  etwa 
sämtlicher  Edelsteinarten. 

Formell  ist  die  einfache  8-zeilige  Strophe  aus  4-Taktern 
mit  kreuzweisem  Reim  dem  Gegenstande  sehr  angemessen: 
ab  ab  ab  ab  (aufser  Str.  17  ab  ab  cb  cb,  doch  da  ist  eine  Lücke 
anzunehmen;  vgl.  Holthausen).  An  die  letzte  Strophe  werden 
noch  zwei  weitere  Verse  mit  den  Reimen  ab  als  Geleit  an- 
gefügt. 

Männliche  und  weibliche  Reime  in  geregeltem  Wechsel 
überwiegen.  Eine  Reihe  von  Reimen  ist  unrein,  andere  werden 
durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht. 

Alliteration  stellt  sich  häufig  ein,  doch  sind  die  meisten 
Verse  ohne  Alliteration. 


Anhang. 

Was  wir  nun  noch  an  betrachtenden  Gedichten  aus  diesem 
Zeitraum  besitzen,  sind  kleinere  Stücke,  die  wir  hier  anhangs- 
weise anreihen.  Sie  enthalten  durchaus  nichts  Lyrisches, 
sondern  tragen  vollkommen  didaktischen  Charakter:  es  ist 
Spruchdichtung. 
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Signs  of  Death  [OEM.  13]  (Brandl  623)  gibt  eine  Aufzäh- 
lung der  Merkmale,  an  denen  man  das  Herannahen  des  Alters 
erkennt  (vgl.  Death  169;  Eide).  Formell  besteht  das  Gedicht 
aus  zehn  paarweis  gereimten  dreitaktigen  Kurzzeilen  und  zwei 
als  Abschluls  dienenden  Langzeilen,  ebenfalls  paarweis  gereimt. 
Die  Reimpaare  sind  meist  weiblieh.   Alliteration  findet  sich  nicht. 

Ten  abuses  [OEM.  24]  (ten  Brink  267)  gibt  ebenfalls  eine 
Aufzählung  der  —  zehn  —  Merkmale,  an  denen  man  den 
Niedergang  eines  Landes  (oder  Volkes)  beobachten  kann  (vgl. 
Sprüche  Aelfreds  15)  und  ist  in  reimlosen  nationalen  Kurzzeilen 
abgefalst;  Alliteration  wird  nicht  verwendet. 

In  naher  Beziehung  zu  diesem  Spruch  steht  5  evil  things 
der  Kildaregedichte  aus  folgender  Periode  (Heuser  183.  184), 
welches  fünf  Fehler  tadelt,  und  das  wir  gleich  hier  mit  ein- 
fügen wollen.    Es  ist  wie  OEM.  24  in  Kurzzeilen  geschrieben. 

Will  and  wit  [OEM.  26]  ist  ein  Wortspiel  über  den  Streit 
zwischen  Willen  und  Verstand  in  einer  8 -zeiligen  Strophe  aus 
4-Taktern  mit  kreuzweisem  Reim:  ab  ab  ab  ab.  Alliteration  ist 
konsequent  durchgeführt. 

Three  sorrowfui  tidings  [OEM.  14]  (ten  Brink  268)  schlägt 
ganz  kurz  das  Thema  der  üngewilsheit  des  menschlichen 
Daseins  an:  Unser  Scheiden  ist  sicher  (1),  aber  wir  wissen 
nicht  wann  (2)  und  wohin  (3)  [vgl.  das  Thema  der  Nichtig- 
keit der  Welt  in  der  Betrachtungslyrik].  Der  Form  nach 
besteht  der  Spruch  aus  sechs  4-Taktern  mit  paarweisem  Reim: 
aa  bb  cc.    Alliteration  findet  sich  nicht. 

Fortune  [OEM.  5]  nennt  das  Glück  ein  verwünschtes  Ding 
wegen  der  ungleichen  Verteilung  der  Güter.  Formell  haben 
wir  eine  Strophe  aus  vier  unter  sich  reimenden  regelmäfsigen 
Septenaren  vor  uns:  a  a  a  a.  Von  der  Alliteration  wird  ein 
sehr  reicher  Gebrauch  gemacht. 

Ergebnis  der  Betrachtung  der  geistlichen  Gedichte 
der  zweiten  Periode. 

Was  die  reine  Lyrik  angeht,  so  macht  sich  in  der 
Verknüpfung  der  Motive   die  Unbeholfenheit  der  Dichter 
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mancbmal  noch  recht  fühlbar  (OEM.  11.  29).  Auch  bei  anderen 
Gedichten  können  wir  von  einer  besonderen  Geschicklichkeit 
nicht  reden  (OEM.  6.  16),  in  einigen  jedoch  sind  die  Motive 
fester  miteinander  verwoben  (OEM.  21.  30;  RA.  1, 48). 

Neben  der  Verwendung  durchaus  typischer  Mittel 
(OEM.  29.  27.  11.  6)  finden  wir  schon  eine  freiere  Aus- 
drucksweise —  die  typischen  Mittel  sind  hier  eingeschränkt 
(OEM.  21.  16;  RA.  I,  48).  Einige  wenige  Gedichte  zeigen  auch 
das  Fehlen  der  allergewöhnlichsten  typischen  Ausdrücke  und 
machen  einen  ungezwungenen  Eindruck  (OEM.  28.  30). 

In  den  meisten  Gedichten  von  solch  freierer  Ausgestaltung 
finden  wir  dann  auch  noch  andere  Besonderheiten  oder 
Vorzüge,  die  für  den  Gesamtcharakter  der  einzelnen  Gedichte 
von  Einfluls  sind. 

Solche  Vorzüge  sind  Anschaulichkeit  und  Gefühls- 
tiefe, die  sich  in  OEM.  16  zwar  noch  in  bescheidenen  Grenzen 
halten,  aber  in  RA.  I,  48  und  OEM.  30  an  Bedeutung  und 
Innigkeit  der  Verschmelzung  gewinnen.  Dazu  tritt  ferner  das 
Anknüpfen  an  irdische  Verhältnisse.  Dieses  Moment  er- 
scheint in  enger  Verkettung  mit  Anschaulichkeit  und  Gefühl 
(OEM.  16.  30)  und  mit  dem  individuellen  Moment  (OEM.  27); 
auch  in  Vergleichen  spielt  es  eine  Rolle  (OEM.  28).  Endlich 
wird  auch  die  Natur  in  die  geistliehe  Lyrik  hineingezogen, 
und  zwar  erscheinen  in  OEM.  30  Natur  und  Gefühl  fest  mit- 
einander verwoben;  die  Natur  erklärt  hier  die  Stimmung  des 
Dichters. 

In  der  Betrachtungslyrik  spielen  typische  Mittel 
eine  weit  geringere  Rolle  als  in  den  Marien-  und  Jesusliedern. 
Eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung  wird  vor  allem  durch  den  er- 
zählenden Ton  bedingt:  die  meisten  Betrachtungsgedichte 
weisen  einen  fortschreitenden  Gedankengang  auf.  Häufig  trefi'en 
wir  Anschauungen  an,  die  auf  PM.,  AR.  und  HM.  zurück- 
gehen. Als  reines  Betrachtungsgedicht  kann  nur  OEM.  23 
gelten,  da  treten  lyrische  Elemente  völlig  zurück.  In  den 
übrigen  Gedichten  lassen  sich  immerhin  lyrische  Einschläge 
erkennen:  Ernst,  Teilnahme  des  Dichters;  OEM.  10  weist  solche 
lyrischen  Elemente  in  weiterer  Verbreitung  auf,  die  mit  den 
betrachtenden  Momenten  zu  einem  schönen  Ganzen  verbunden 
sind.  —  Als   Besonderheiten   lassen    sich    noch   hervorheben: 


8B 

Anscbaulicbkeit,  wie  sie  uns  in  der  Schilderung  der  Reichen 
(OEM.  22,  Str.  4  5)  oder  der  Sünder  (OEM.  22,  Str.  8),  ferner 
in  der  Schilderung  der  Hölle  und  des  Schicksals  der  Seele 
darin  (OEM.  23),  oder  in  der  Schilderung  des  himmlischen 
Lebens  (OEM.  10)  entgegentritt.  Dazu  kommt  das  häufige 
Anknüpfen  an  Irdisches,  das  wir  in  allen  Gedichten  in 
viel  ausgedehnterem  Mafse  als  in  der  reinen  Lyrik  finden. 

Hinsichtlich  des  Stils  lälst  sich  meist  eine  Anpassung 
desselben  an  den  Inhalt  erkennen.  So  finden  wir  auf  der 
einen  Seite  ermüdende  Wiederholungen,  endlose  Parallelen, 
Weitschweifigkeit  durch  trockene  Aufzählung  (in  OEM.  10 
neben  vielen  Vorzügen);  auf  der  anderen  Seite  gewahren  wir 
grölsere  Zwanglosigkeit  und  Lebhaftigkeit  durch  rhetorische 
Fragen,  direkte  Rede,  Gegensätze,  Bilder  und  Vergleiche  — 
diese  Stilmittel  fast  alle  vereinigt  in  OEM.  10. 

Endlich  wird  auch  der  Beweglichkeit  des  Inhalts  in  der 
Form  Rechnung  getragen,  zunächst  durch  die  Wahl  kom- 
plizierterer Strophenformen;  dieses  Streben  hat  aber  in  dieser 
Periode  erst  einen  geringen  Umfang  genommen,  wie  die  fol- 
gende Zusammenstellung  zeigt.    Wir  finden: 

I.   Paarweis    gereimte    Gedichte    (meist    fortlaufend): 

OEM.  16.  25.  [8.  13.  14]. 
IL    Einreimige  4-zeilige  Strophen:   OEM.  29.  27.  (11.) 
22.  23.  [5]. 

III.  Kreuzweisreimige  8-zeilige  Strophen:  OEM.  6.  10. 
[12.  26]. 

IV.  Schweifreimstrophen:  12-zeilige:  RA.  1,48  (6-zeilige: 
OEM.  3  Sinners  beware). 

V.    Kompliziertere  Strophen:  kreuzweisr.  +  Schweifr.: 
OEM.  21.  28.  30;  sonstige  Kombinationen:  OEM.  20. 
(In   eckige   Klammern   sind  die  Spruchgedichte   des  Anhangs 
gesetzt.) 

In  ähnlicher  Weise  ist  die  gröfsere  Lebhaftigkeit  auch  in 
der  Verwendung  mehrerer  Versmalse  in  einem  Gedicht  zu 
erkennen;  doch  finden  wir  nicht  gerade  allzu  häufig  4-,  3-,  2-, 
1-Takter  kombiniert,  wie  das  aus  folgender  Zusammenstellung 
hervorgeht.    Es  werden  verwendet: 

6* 
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Septenare:  OEM.  29.  [5]. 

Sept.  +  Alex.:  OEM.  (27.)  22.  23.  25. 

4-Takter:  RA.  1,48;  OEM.  20.  10.  [8.  12.  14.  26]. 

4-  +  3-Takter:  OEM.  21. 

4-  +  3-  +  1-Takter:  OEM.  28. 

4-  +  3-  +  2-  +  l-Takter:  OEM.  30. 

4-Takter,  3-Takter,  4-  -f-  3-Takter:  OEM.  6. 

4-  -f  6-Takter(?):  OEM.  16. 

Nation.  Kurzzeile:  [OEM.  24]. 

6-  +  3-Takter:  OEM.  11. 

3-Takter  -f-  6-  bezw.  7-Takter  am  Schlufs:  [0EM.13]. 
(In  eckige  Klammern  sind  die  Sprüche  des  Anhangs  gesetzt.) 
Die  Kompliziertheit  wird  in  OEM.  30  vermehrt  durch  Ver- 
knüpfung des  Auf-  und  Abgesanges  durch  einen  Bob. 

Für  höhere  Kunstmälsigkeit  spricht  endlich  der  häufige 
geregelte  Wechsel  männlicher  und  weiblicher  Reime,  wie 
er  sich  in  RA.  1, 48  und  OEM.  10  und  durchweg  in  OEM.  21.  20 
vorfindet. 


III.  Periode:  Geistliche  Lyrik  bis  etwa  1310. 

I.    Marienlieder. 

Diese  sind  im  Vergleich  zu  voriger  Periode  in  verhältnis- 
mälsig  geringer  Anzahl  vorhanden. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin  [H.  I]. 

Vor  allem  Preis  und  Bitte  finden  darin  ihren  Ausdruck; 
individuelle  Momente  spielen  nur  ganz  schwach  hinein: 

ic  crie  f>8  merci  ic  am  J?i  mon. 
boJ?e  to  honde  &  to  fote. 
on  alle  wise  J?at  ic  kon  (v.  22 — 24). 
ic  em  in  pine  loue  bende  (v.  35). 

Unter  den  Ausdrücken,  welche  Maria  ihrer  ausgezeichneten 
Eigenschaften  versichern  und  die  Bitte  zu  ihr  enthalten,  ge- 
wahren wir  noch  manches  Typische;  doch  ist  eine  grölsere 
Mannigfaltigkeit  in  der  Ausdrucks  weise  nicht  zu  verkennen. 
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Besonders  beachtenswert  ist  das  Anknüpfen  an  Irdisches  in 
Bildern  und  Vergleichen,  die  zugleich  stilistisch  bemerkens- 
wert sind: 

Ipü  astete  so  pe  daij  rewe 

pe  deleö  from  [daij]  pe  deorke  nicht. 

of  the  sprong  a  leome  newe 

pat  al  pis  World  haueö  ilijt  (v.  9—12). 

Spronge  blostme  of  one  rote  ...  (v.  17) 

Ipa  ert  eorpe  to  gode  sede 

on  pe  lijte  pe  heouene  deu^ 

of  J?e  sprong  peo  edi  blede 

pe  holi  gost  hire  on  pe  seuj  (v.  25  —  28). 

Immerhin  aber  ist  der  Gesamteindruck  des  Gedichtes  un- 
gezwungen und  einfach,  und  dazu  stimmt  auch  die  Form. 
Wir  haben  eine  8-zeilige  Strophe  vor  uns  aus  lauter  kreuzweis 
reimenden  4-Taktern:  ab  ab  ab  ab.  Die  Reime  sind,  von 
wenigen  Ausnahmen  abgesehen,  im  grolsen  ganzen  rein;  die 
meisten  Strophen  zeigen  geregelten  Wechsel  von  männlichen 
und  weiblichen  Reimen,  einige  haben  nur  weibliche  Reime 
(Str.  7.  8).  Die  Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig,  scheint 
jedoch  an  einigen  Stellen  beabsichtigt  zu  sein. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin  [H.  II] 

macht  einen  ganz  ähnlichen  Eindruck  wie  H.  I,  nur  ist  unser 
Gedicht  bedeutend  kürzer  als  das  vorige  (3  Strophen  gegen  8). 
Preis  und  Bitte  wiegen  vor,  dazu  kommt  ein  betrachtendes 
Moment:  Schilderung  der  Höllenpein: 

for  J?er  nis  nouj^er  gome  ne  gleo. 
aus  per  is  pine  widute  fin  (v.  21.  22). 

Trotz  mancher  typischer  Ausdrücke  wirkt  das  Gedicht 
im  ganzen  unmittelbar.  In  stilistischer  Hinsicht  ist  nichts 
Besonderes  zu  bemerken.  Die  Gedanken  werden  einfach  und 
schlicht  ausgedrückt.  Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  werden,  wie 
in  H.  I,  4 -Takter  kreuzweis  reimend  zu  einer  8 -zeiligen 
Strophe  miteinander  verbunden:  abababab.  Von  der  Allite- 
ration wird  hier  ein  gröf serer  Gebrauch  gemacht;  sie  ist 
beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne  Konsequenz  durchgeführt.  Die  Reime 
sind  meist  rein. 


Mail  Mary  [EETS.117,  S.755] 
bringt  in  viel  stärkerem  Mafse  das  individuelle  Moment  zum 
Ausdruck.  Der  Dichter  wendet  sich  an  Maria,  welcher  er 
seine  Sünden  und  Sorgen  klagt;  er  bittet  sie,  uns  von  unseren 
Feinden  zu  erretten,  denen  wir  nicht  trotzen  können  ohne  ihre 
Hilfe  und  Fürsprache.  —  Das  Erlösungswerk  Jesu  wird  ge- 
priesen, und  die  Bitte  zu  Maria  schliefst  das  Gedicht. 

Alle  Motive  sind  innig  miteinander  verwoben.  Typische 
Mittel  sind  sehr  eingeschränkt,  das  ganze  Gedicht  wirkt  völlig 
unmittelbar,  und  dieser  Eindruck  wird  noch  verstärkt  durch 
das  Anknüpfen  an  Irdisches: 

to  drnpe  and  dar,  we  athe  wel  rnare, 
alse  for  pe  hondis  doyt  pe  har. 

Dieser  Vergleich  muls  auch  in  stilistischer  Hinsicht 
hervorgehoben  werden;  und  für  den  Stil  ist  noch  die  Inversion 
besonders  bemerkenswert,  die  sich  beim  Übergang  in  eine 
andere  Strophe  durch  das  ganze  Gedicht  zieht. 

In  der  Form  strebt  der  Dichter  grölsere  Kompliziertheit 
an.  Einreimige  4-Takter  und  4-  +  3-Takter,  kreuzweis  reimend, 
werden  zu  einer  8-zeiligen  Strophe  miteinander  verbunden: 


4    4     4    4 
(a)a  a  (a)a  a 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


Eine  besondere  Schwierigkeit  bereitet  sich  der  Dichter 
noch  durch  das  Einfügen  eines  Binnenreimes  im  ersten  und 
dritten  Verse  jeder  Strophe,  so  dals  er  stets  acht  a- Reime 
nötig  hat.  Durch  eine  solche  Häufung  derselben  Reime  wird 
indessen  Eintönigkeit  hervorgerufen.  Die  Reime  sind  grölsten- 
teils  männlich  und  rein;  nur  die  b  der  dritten  und  fünften 
Strophe  reimen  weiblich.  Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zu- 
fällig, dagegen  wird  von  der  Konkatenatio  der  Strophen 
ständiger  Gebrauch  gemacht. 

An  Marienfreuden  hat  diese  Periode  zwei  Gedichte  auf- 
zuweisen. 

Die  Verkündigung  [Ar.  I] 
stellt  sich  als  besonders  breite  Ausgestaltung  der  ersten  „Freude" 
dar,   wie   wir   sie   kürzer  in  OEM.  11   kennen  gelernt  haben. 
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Das  Gedicht  ist  die  direkte  Nachbildung  eines  latein.  Musters 
(Jacoby  35).  Es  enthält  zunächst  den  Gruls  des  Erzengels 
Gabriel  und  die  Verkündigung,  dafs  Maria  Mutter  des  Heilandes 
werden  würde,  welcher  die  Menschheit  von  Sünde  und  der 
Macht  des  Teufels  erlösen  solle  (Str.  1).  Dagegen  bringt  Maria 
ihre  Zweifel  vor,  die  aber  durch  den  Engel  beschwichtigt 
werden  (Str.  2).  Es  folgt  die  Ergebung  Marias  in  den  Willen 
des  Herrn  (Str.  3),  und  der  Dichter  berichtet  die  weiteren 
Tatsachen:  Geburt  Christi  und  Tod  am  Kreuz  (Str.  4).  Bitte 
zur  Jungfrau  schliefst  das  Gedicht. 

Das  Ganze  ist  in  erzählendem  Tone  vorgebracht:  die 
Handlung  schreitet  ständig  fort,  und  so  macht  das  Gedicht 
einen  frischen  Eindruck,  der  auch  durch  den  Stil  hervor- 
gerufen wird;  lebhafte  Wirkungen  werden  durch  direkte 
Reden  und  rhetorische  Fragen  erreicht.  Preis  und  Bitte 
fügen  sich  meist  in  typischer  Weise  ein. 

Für  die  Form  hält  sich  der  Dichter  eng  an  die  lateinische 
Vorlage,  wodurch  das  englische  Gedicht  eine  sehr  komplizierte 
Strophenform  erhält: 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


4422 
c  c  d  d 


1333 
ef  ef 


Der  Aufgesang  stellt  sich  als  eine  Verbindung  von  4-  und 
3-taktigen  Versen  mit  kreuzweisem  Reim  dar;  darauf  folgen 
zwei  Reimpaare  von  4-  bezw.  2 -taktigen  Versen,  und  die 
Strophe  schliefst  mit  kreuzweis  reimenden  Versen,  von  denen 
der  erste  1- taktig,  die  übrigen  3 -taktig  sind. 

Diese  schwierige  Strophe  ist  vom  Dichter  geschickt  ge- 
handhabt, doch  mutet  sie  etwas  gekünstelt  an,  und  es  wird 
durch  den  beständigen  Wechsel  so  vieler  verschiedener  Vers- 
arten leicht  der  Eindruck  übergrolser  Beweglichkeit  hervor- 
gerufen. —  Die  Alliteration  ist  selten,  scheint  aber  manch- 
mal beabsichtigt.  —  Die  Reime  sind  im  grolsen  ganzen  rein, 
einige  werden  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht.  Ge- 
regelter Wechsel  von  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen 
findet  nicht  statt;  beide  werden  etwa  in  gleichem  Malse 
verwendet. 
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Das  einzige  Gedieht,  welches  in  dieser  Periode  die  sämt- 
lichen fünf  Freuden  behandelt,  ist: 

Ase  y  me  rod  ]>\s  enderday  [GL.  14]. 

Es  zerfällt  in  zwei  scharf  zu  scheidende  Teile,  die  völlig 
verschiedenen  Charakter  tragen. 

Im  ersten  Teil  tritt  das  individuelle  Moment  stark  hervor. 
Bei  einem  Ritt  durch  den  grünenden  Wald  wird  des  Dichters 
ganzes  Sinnen  auf  die  Jungfrau  gelenkt,  deren  Herrlichkeit  er 
nun  besingen  will  (Str.  1).  Dann  folgen  die  Lobpreisungen  der 
Maria  in  Verbindung  mit  individuellen  Momenten  und  der 
Bitte  (Str.  2  — 4). 

Trotz  mancher  typischer  Wendungen  wirkt  dieser  Teil 
des  Gedichtes  im  ganzen  unmittelbar,  insbesondere  legen 
die  individuellen  Aulserungen,  die  Liebesbeteuerungen  des 
Dichters  von  tiefer  Empfindung  und  Aufrichtigkeit  seines 
Gefühls  Zeugnis  ab.    Schlicht  sagt  der  Dichter: 

wip  al  mi  lif  y  loue  f>at  may 
he  is  mi  solas  nyht  &  day, 
my  ioie  &  eke  my  beste  play, 

ant  eke  my  löuelongynge 
al  pe  betere  me  is  pat  day 

pat  ich  of  hire  synge  (v.  13—18). 

Diese  Schlichtheit  des  Ausdrucks  sowie  vor  allem  die 
einleitende  Naturschilderung  und  das  Anknüpfen  an 
persönlich  Erlebtes  (v.  1),  alles  lälst  deutlich  die  Spuren 
der  Einwirkung  weltlicher  Liebespoesie  erkennen,  und  zwar 
sind  hier  weltliche  und  geistliche  Elemente  innig  zu  einem 
schönen  Ganzen  verschmolzen. 

Auf  diese  vier  einleitenden  Strophen  von  hohem  poetischen 
Wert  folgt  nun  der  trockene  Bericht  über  die  fünf  Freuden 
in  blols  aufzählender  Aneinanderreihung: 

when  gabriel  from  heuene  cam  .  .  .  (v.  26) 
when  god  wes  bore  .  .  .  (v.  33) 
when  pe  kynges  come  wery, 

to  presente  hyre  sone 
wij?  myrre  gold  &  encenz  .  .  .  (v.  39  — 41) 
aros  in  fleysh  &  bon  (v.  46) 
when  hire  body  to  heuene  cam  (v.  50) 
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Die  dritte  Freude  weicht  von  den  Marienfreuden  früherer 
Zeit  ab:  die  Himmelfahrt  Jesu  ist  fortgefallen.  —  Die  letzte 
Strophe  enthält  die  Aufforderung,  zur  Jungfrau  zu  beten,  in 
Yöllig  typischer  Weise. 

Als  Ganzes  betrachtet  zeigt  also  das  Gedicht  fortschritt- 
liche und  konventionelle  Elemente,  die  in  zwei  scharf  zu 
trennenden  Teilen  nebeneinander  bestehen,  so  dals  das  Lied 
in  seinen  verschiedenen  Abschnitten  nicht  gleichwertig  ist, 
was  man  in  Hinblick  auf  den  wertvolleren  ersten  Teil  sehr 
bedauern  muls. 

Stilistisch  läfst  sich  insofern  ein  Unterschied  der  beiden 
Teile  erkennen,  als  die  trockene  Aufzählung  der  Freuden  im 
zweiten  Teile,  bei  der  jede  Strophe  in  derselben  Weise  be- 
ginnt: pe  fürst  ioie  . .  .,  fat  ofer  ioie  . . .,  am  Anfang  fehlt. 

Formell  sind  4-  und  3 -Takter  zur  variierten  Schweif- 
reimstrophe miteinander  verbunden: 


4443 

a  a  a  b 

oder  a  a  a  b 


43 
ab 
c  b  in  Str.  4.  5.  7. 


I 


Die  Reime  sind  in  einer  Reihe  von  Fällen  nicht  ganz 
rein,  viele  werden  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht, 
häufig  wiederholen  sich  dieselben  Wörter  im  Reim.  Wir  haben 
stets  geregelten  Wechsel  von  männlichen  und  weibliehen  Reimen 
(in  Str.  8  in  umgekehrter  Reihenfolge).  Männliche  Reime  sind 
natürlich  in  der  Überzahl  vorhanden. 

Alliteration  stellt  sich  selten  und  zufällig  ein. 

Spielte  in  den  Marienliedern  der  früheren  Zeit  die  Person 
Jesu  eine  Rolle,  so  auch  hier: 

&  make  me  wiö  }>in  sone  isaujt    (H.  I,  40) 
bisech  }?in  sune  par  charit6    (H.  II,  19) 
bid  for  US  im,  J?at  pe  ches, 

]?at  ]>e  forgiue  hus  senne  and  wrake    (Ar.  I,  51.  53) 
hns  giue  for  pine  sake 

him  so  her  for  to  seruen    (Ar.  I,  58.  59) 

purh  hire  bysechynge    (GL.  14,11) 
crist,  leue  vs  alle  w'ip  pat  wymman 

)?at  ioie  al  forte  sene    (GL.  14, 53) 

Wit  p'i  sunes  grace.    (Hail  Mary  22) 
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to  se  pi  sone  in  trinte 

J?at  sufFerid  pine,  and  ded  for  me 

and  for  al  man-kyn: 
his  flesso  was  sprade  ou  rode  tre, 

to  leysus  al  of  sine. 
Of  sine  and  kar,  he  maked  vs  bar, 
Wan  he  ]7ollid  pinis  sar    (Hail  Mary  28  —  34) 

Es  handelt  sich  also  meist  um  Fürsprache  der  Maria,  in 
der  zuletzt  angeführten  Stelle  auch  um  den  Preis  Jesu  seiner 
Leiden  wegen. 

IL   Jesuslieder. 

Gegenüber  den  Marienliedern  finden  wir  die  Gedichte,  in 
denen  Jesus  im  Mittelpunkt  des  Interesses  steht,  in  weit 
grölserer  Verbreitung. 

Jesu,  suete  is  pe  loue  of  pe  [GL.  8] 
(Wilsmann  216;  Aust  263.  273;  Schofield  441) 
ist  eine  Übertragung  aus  dem  Lateinischen  (vgl.  Böddeker 
191.  198). 

Wir  finden  den  Dichter  völlig  weltvergessen  im  Anschauen 
Jesu  verloren;  er  ist  sein  „lemmon",  der  aus  Liebe  zur 
Menschheit  Blut  schwitzte,  der  bitter  geschlagen  wurde  und 
sein  Leben  für  uns  liefs.  Fünf  Wunden  mulste  er  dulden 
(v.  69),  Ströme  von  Blut  und  Wasser  flössen,  um  uns  von 
unseren  —  drei  —  Feinden  rein  zu  waschen: 

pat  f>i  bodi  wes  blak  ant  blo  (v.  19) 

py  bac  of  pornes,  py  nayles  J?re 

pe  sharpe  spere  J?at  pomh.  stong  pe. 

Jesu,  of  lüue  soth  tocknynge 

]?in  armes  spredej?  to  mankynde, 

pin  heued  down  bowej?  to  suete  cussinge 

f»in  side  al  openeJ>  to  loue  longynge  (v.  51 — 56). 

Maria,  welche  die  so  anschaulich  geschilderte  Qual  Jesu 
mit  ansieht,  die  Königin  weint  eine  Flut  von  Tränen  (v.  61).  — 
Immer  aufs  neue  preist  der  Dichter  die  Sülsheit  der  Liebe 
Jesu:  no  fing  so  suete  may  be.    Er  verlangt  nichts  anderes: 

böte  trewe  loue  &  suete  seruyng 
ant  loue  teres  wij?  suete  mournyng. 
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Jesus  ist  sein  Leben,  sein  Licht;  der  Liebe  zu  ihm  gehört 
sein  ganzes  Denken  (v.  41).  Er  möchte  seine  Liebe  trinken, 
dals  alle  fleischliche  Lust  getötet  werde  (v.  75).  Auf  die 
Liebe  Jesu  beziehen  sich  ferner  die  Verse: 

J>i  loae  drynkej?  myn  heorte  blöd  (v.  150) 

tech  me,  iesu,  pl  loue  song 

wij?  suete  teres  euer  among  .  .  .  (v.  155.  156) 

Jesu  p>i  loue  haue]?  non  endyng 

p>er  nis  no  serewe  ne  no  wepyng 

böte  ioie  &  blisse  ant  lykyng 

Suete  iesii  J?are  to  us  bryng! 

Zu  diesen  anschaulichen  und  individuellen  Momenten 
kommen  noch  Lobpreisungen  Jesu  und  Bitten  in  grolser  Fülle, 
lauter  typische  Elemente,  immer  dieselben  Gedanken  in  wenig 
veränderten  Worten. 

Die  zärtliche  Liebe  zum  Erlöser  erinnert  uns  an  die 
lyrischen  Gebete  der  ersten  Periode,  besonders  an  UrGA.  Der 
Dichter  geht  völlig  in  der  Betrachtung  seines  Gegenstandes 
auf;  nichts  anderes  nimmt  seine  Gedanken  in  Anspruch  als 
die  Liebe  zu  Jesus,  selbst  Betrachtungen  über  die  Falschheit 
der  Welt  fehlen  vollkommen,  und  so  zeigt  sich  der  Dichter 
noch  mehr  weltverloren  als  der  Verfasser  des  UrGA.,  der  doch 
wenigstens  manchmal  an  Dinge  der  Welt  anknüpft. 

Noch  ein  anderer  Umstand  gemahnt  an  die  lyrischen 
Gebete.  Wie  dort,  so  ist  auch  in  unserem  Gedichte  eine  Ver- 
knüpfung der  Motive  nicht  zu  erkennen,  ein  bestimmter  Ge- 
dankengang ist  nicht  wahrzunehmen.  Und  rein  äufserlich  hat 
das  Gedicht  auch  die  Länge  mit  den  lyrischen  Gebeten  gemein. 

Stilistisch  werden  durch  endlose  Parallelen  von  Sätzen 
und  durch  den  stets  gleichförmigen  Anfang  der  Strophen  (Jesu, 
suete  is  pe  loue  of  pe  u.  ä.)  ermüdende  Wirkungen  hervor- 
gerufen. Derartiges  konnten  wir  auch  bei  den  lyrischen  Gebeten 
beobachten. 

Dieselbe  Wirkung  wird  durch  die  eintönige  Form  erzielt. 
4 -Takter  werden  einreimig  zu  einer  4 -zeiligen  Strophe  ver- 
bunden: aaaa. 

Die  Reime  werden  häufig  durch  schwebende  Betonung 
ermöglicht,  einige  sind  unrein.  Alliteration  ist  selten  und 
zufällig. 
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Denselben  Charakter  wie  GL.  8  weist  auch  das  etwas 
kürzere  Gedicht  Suete  Jesu,  king  of  blisse  [GL.  4]  auf,  für 
welches  das  oben  Gesagte  in  vollem  Umfange  gilt.  Beide 
Lieder  gehören  ihrem  ganzen  Gepräge  nach  jedenfalls  in  die 
Nähe  der  lyrischen  Gebete  der  ersten  Periode. 

Im  Vergleich  zu  der  zeitlichen  Rückständigkeit  dieser 
beiden  Gedichte  zeigen  die  übrigen  Jesuslieder  durchweg 
grölsere  Fortschrittlichkeit. 

Jesu  for  \>i  muchele  miht  [GL.  10] 
knüpft  an  die  Bitte  zu  Jesus  das  individuelle  Moment  an: 
Der  Dichter  denkt  an  Jesu  Blut  und  Tod;  dieser  Gedanke  ist 
Wohltat  für  ihn.  Er  gesteht  alle  seine  Sünden  ein  und  bereut 
sie.  Dann  folgen  Betrachtungen  über  die  Vergänglichkeit  der 
Welt,  über  die  eitlen  Gedanken  der  Menschen,  an  die  Freuden 
des  himmlischen  Lebens  wird  erinnert,  und  Ermahnungen 
werden  eingeflochten.  Das  Ganze  klingt  in  die  Verherrlichung 
der  Fassion  Christi  und  seiner  Liebe  zur  Menschheit  aus: 

mon  ful  muchel  he  louede  J?e 
when  he  wolde  make  J?e  fre 
ant  bicome  pi  broper. 

Typische  Mittel  machen  sich  noch  recht  breit,  doch  ist 
ein  Streben  nach  schlichter,  klarer  Ausdrucks  weise  nicht 
zu  verkennen.  Tiefes  Gefühl  kommt  vielfach  ungezwungen 
zum  Ausdruck.  Auch  ein  Anknüpfen  an  Irdisches  fehlt 
nicht.  Alle  Motive  erscheinen  eng  miteinander  verknüpft, 
und  ein  geordneter  Gedankengang  ist  wahrzunehmen. 

Stilistisch  lälst  sich,  abgesehen  von  der  schon  erwähnten 
schlichten  Ausdrucksweise,  nur  noch  die  Verwendung  eines 
Vergleichs  hervorheben: 

mi  soule  is  won  so  is  f»e  led. 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  sucht  der  Dichter  diese  seinen 
Gedanken  anzupassen,  und  dafs  sein  Bemühen  nicht  fruchtlos 
gewesen,  zeigt  die  geschickte  Handhabung  der  Strophe.  4-  und 
3 -Takter  werden  in  geregeltem  Wechsel  zu  Septenaren  und 
Schweifreimen  miteinander  verbunden.    Den  Aufgesang  bilden 
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zwei  (durch  den  Reim  zerlegte)  Septenare,  die  mit  dem 
Abgesang,  der  6-zeiligeii  Schweifreimstrophe,  nicht  durch  den 
Reim  verbunden  sind: 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


443 
c  c  d 


443 
e  e  d 


I 


Die  Reime  sind  im  grolsen  ganzen  rein;  geregelten  Wechsel 
männlicher  und  weiblicher  Reime  zeigen  nur  Str.  1  und  3. 
Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig. 

Hymn  to  God  [H.  III] 

weist  ein  individuelles  Moment  überhaupt  nicht  auf;  dieses 
Gedicht  wendet  sich  an  den  dreieinigen  Gott  und  somit  auch 
an  Jesus,  es  ist  ein  Hymnus  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  des  Wortes: 
es  preist  die  Allmacht  Gottes: 

J?u  ^ifst  }?e  snnne  to  the  daij  .  pe  mone  to  pe  nichte. 
J^me  strengte  non  ne  mai  teile  .  ne  f»m  michte  (v.  7). 
pu  sscope  eld  &  wind  &  water  .  f>e  molde  is  pet  feorpe  (v.  10). 

Zu  dem  dreieinigen  Gott  erhebt  der  Dichter  seine  Bitte, 
ihn  vor  dem  Teufel  zu  bewahren: 

ne  let  pu  nenre  cumen  vs  nej  ]?ene  feond  pe  is  swo  ille. 

Ach  bind  him  honden  .  fet  .  &  pei  .  &  let  him  ligge  stille  (v.  23). 

Ferner  bittet  er:  Gib  uns  unser  täglich  Brot,  das  Brot 
des  Heils  und  des  Lebens.  —  Dieses  Brot  hat  die  Menschheit 
erlöst  aus  des  Feindes  Banden,  möge  es  unsere  Hilfe  sein  an 
unseres  Lebens  Ende.  —  Zum  Vater  fleht  der  Dichter  dann 
zum  Schlufs,  uns  unsere  Schuld  zu  vergeben  und  uns  aus  dem 
Jammer  dieser  Welt  zur  Wonne  zu  führen. 

Es  finden  sich  zwar  viele  typische  Mittel,  dennoch  wirkt 
das  Gedicht  im  ganzen  unmittelbar;  auch  die  Dinge  dieser 
Welt  spielen  eine  Rolle  (v.  7.  10),  Gedanken  und  Motive  sind 
gut  miteinander  verwoben. 

Stilistisch  bemerkenswert  ist  die  häufige  Paarung  der 
Begrifi'e,  sowie  die  Fülle  der  Polysyndeta. 

Die  Form  ist  dem  Gegenstande  durchaus  angemessen. 
Septenare  sind  einreimig  zu  einer  4 -zeiligen  Strophe  mit- 
einander  verbunden:   aaaa.     Diese  Langverse   haben   etwas 
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Getragenes  und  sind  äufserst  wirksam;  anderseits  wird  aber 
auch  eine  Abwechselung  erzielt  durch  Einführung  des  Mittel- 
reimes, der  sich  manchmal  durch  die  ganze  Strophe  zieht, 
so  dafs  gleichsam  eine  andere  Strophenform  geschaffen  wird: 
4-  +  3-Takter  mit  der  Reimstellung  ab  ab  ab  ab. 

Die  Reime  der  Septenare  sind  stets  weiblich  und  rein, 
viele  werden  auch  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht. 

Die  Alliteration  ist  häufig,  beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne 
Konsequenz  verwendet. 

Jesu  crist,  heouene  kyng  [GL.  5] 
(Wifsmann  215;    Aust,  Arch.  70,  272;   Lauchert  ESt.  16,140). 

Das  Gedicht  macht  keinen  einheitlichen  Eindruck;  Aust 
bezweifelt  mit  Wifsmann  die  Echtheit  der  zweiten  Strophe, 
Lauchert  möchte  jedoch  eher  die  erste  Strophe  entfernt  wissen, 
die  der  Form  nach  von  dem  Folgenden  abweicht  und  nur  die 
Bitte  zu  Jesus  enthält. 

In  der  zweiten  Strophe  knüpft  der  Dichter  an  ein  persön- 
liches Erlebnis  an  (vgl.  GL.  14,1):  Eines  Morgens,  in  trauriger 
Stimmung  erwachend,  denkt  er  an  seine  Torheiten  und  bittet 
Maria  um  ihre  Fürsprache.  Dann  wendet  er  sich  an  Jesus 
selbst  und  kommt  durch  Betrachtung,  dafs  die  Welt  nur 
Sorgen  und  Schmerzen,  keine  Freuden  bereite,  zur  Erkenntnis 
der  Notwendigkeit  einer  besseren,  gottesfürchtigeren  Lebens- 
führung. 

Die  Verwendung  typischer  Mittel  nimmt  nicht  überhand; 
die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  einfach,  der  Dichter  vergilst  nicht 
die  Welt,  sondern  knüpft  an  ein  irdisches  Ereignis  an  (v.  10). 
Dieses  Moment,  welches  dem  Gedichte  das  Gepräge  der  Un- 
mittelbarkeit verleiht,  äufsert  sich  hier  allerdings  nur  sehr 
schwach.  Motive  und  Gedanken  weisen  eine  gute  Ver- 
knüpfung auf. 

Stilistisch  ist  nichts  Besonderes  zu  bemerken.  Der 
Form  nach  sind  4-  und  3-Takter  zur  6-zeiligen  (bezw.  9-zeiligen) 
Schweifreimstrophe  miteinander  verbunden: 

443     443 
a  a  b     c  c  b 
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So  ist  die  Reimfolge  io  Str.  3.  4,  wohingegen  Str.  2  die 
Form  hat:  aab  aab,  und  in  Str.  1  kommt  noch  ein  Schweif- 
reim mehr  hinzu: 

443     443     333 
aab    ccb     ddb, 
wo  aufserdem  dd  3 -taktig  statt  4 -taktig  sind. 

Die  Reime  sind  rein,  nur  ist  gelegentlich  schwebende 
Betonung  anzunehmen.  Geregelten  Wechsel  von  männlichen 
und  weiblichen  Reimen  zeigen  Str.  2.  4,  sonst  können  für  die 
männlichen  auch  manchmal  weibliche  Reime  stehen. 

Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig. 

Hese  louerd,  p'ou  here  my  hone  [GL.  3] 
(Wifsmann  215;  Aust,  Arch.  70,276;  Schofield  443) 
bringt  gegenüber  den  bisherigen  Gedichten  das  individuelle 
Moment  zu  besonders  reicher  Entfaltung;  es  nimmt  den  gröfsten 
Raum  des  Liedes  ein  (v.  7—104)  und  schliefst  sich  eng  an  die 
Bitte  an,  die  das  Gedicht  beginnt  und  schliefst. 

Der  Dichter  wendet  sich  an  den  Herrn,  welcher  die  Welt 
geschaffen  und  sie  zur  Freude  bestimmt  hat.  Seine  Torheiten 
und  Laster  gesteht  er  offen  ein  und  bereut  sie  (vgl.  PM.  An- 
fang und  später  Maximian).  Beim  Gedanken  an  die  ent- 
schwundenen Tage  kann  er  aber  ein  Gefühl  der  Wehmut  nicht 
zurückdrängen,  hat  er  doch  das  Leben  so  geliebt.  Und  nun 
machen  sich  Zeichen  des  Alters  bemerkbar:  Gicht  hat  ihn  be- 
fallen, keinen  Finger  kann  er  mehr  krümmen.  Sein  Pferd  hat 
er  mit  dem  Stecken  vertauschen  müssen.  Seine  Freunde  haben 
ihn  verlassen,  die  früher  Speise  und  Kleider  von  ihm  ge- 
nommen haben  (vgl.  Death): 

Euel,  ant  elde  ant  of>er  wo 

fülewej?  me  so  faste, 
me  punche}?  myn  herte  brekef»  a  tuo; 
suete  god  whi  shal  hit  swo? 

hwo  mai  hit  lengore  laste?  (v.  47—51). 

In  diesen  Versen  ist  der  ganze  Schmerz  über  seinen  un- 
seligen Zustand  ausgedrückt,  den  er  sich  selbst  durch  seine 
Unmäfsigkeit  geschaffen.  Und  nun  zählt  er  alle  Laster  mit 
gröfster  Offenheit  auf;  als  lebendige  Personen  erscheinen  sie 
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vor  seinen  Augen:  Gefräfsigkeit,  Hochmut,  Unzucht,  Habsucht, 
Neid,  Eifersucht,  Lüge,  Trägheit,  Schlaf  waren  seine  Gefährten 
oder  Diener.  Jetzt  aber  ist  seine  Macht  dahin,  nicht  einmal 
über  seinen  Hund  kann  er  mehr  gebieten.  Er  hat  den  Tod 
im  Herzen,  Freuden  helfen  ihm  nicht  mehr.  Trotzdem  möchte 
er  noch  nicht  sterben,  und  er  bittet  den  Herrn,  ihm  beizustehen, 
ehe  er  grau  werde,  und  sein  Leben  noch  um  eine  kurze  Zeit 
verlängern. 

Als  Bestes  weils  er  dann  auch  nur  den  Erlöser  zu  preisen, 
von  dem  er  einen  Strahl  des  himmlischen  Lichtes  erfleht:  der 
Himmel  möge  sein  Lohn  sein. 

Die  typischen  Mittel  sind  aufs  äulserste  beschränkt,  sie 
finden  sich  nur  am  Anfang  und  Schluls.  Der  Anschauungskreis 
ist  verwandt  mit  dem  der  Betrachtungsgedichte  voriger  Periode 
(Death,  Long  Life,  Signs  of  Death).  Auch  dort  finden  wir 
die  Klage  über  die  Vergänglichkeit  des  L'dischen,  über  die 
Sündhaftigkeit  der  Menschen  usw.,  doch  fehlt  da  gewöhnlich 
das  persönliche  Moment,  das  wir  hier  in  den  subjektiven 
Aufs  er  un  gen  des  Dichters  über  sein  sündhaftes  Leben  an- 
trefi'en.  Die  Persönlichkeit  des  Dichters  nimmt  unser  besonderes 
Interesse  in  Anspruch;  nicht  Weltflucht  charakterisiert  ihn, 
sondern  selbst  als  ein  von  seinen  Lastern  Geschlagener  und 
dem  Tode  nahe  liebt  er  das  Leben  noch  und  erbittet  sich  eine 
kurze  Spanne  Zeit,  bevor  er  von  hinnen  fahre.  Auch  erscheint 
er  uns  beständig  im  Verkehr  mit  seinen  Mitmenschen 
und  knüpft  sehr  häufig  an  Gegenstände  dieser  Welt  an 
(v.  14.  16.  19.  21.  24.  27.  30.  34.  35.  52.  79.  84/85.  90.  93.  95). 

Neben  der  Person  des  Dichters,  welche  unser  Haupt- 
interesse in  Anspruch  nimmt,  spielt  der  Herr  oder  Jesus  aller- 
dings nur  eine  sehr  geringe  Rolle,  immerhin  aber  bildet  er 
den  Anfang  und  das  Ende  aller  Gedanken  des  Dichters. 

Die  Anlage  des  Ganzen  und  die  Durchführung  des  Haupt- 
themas ist  sehr  geschickt,  und  wenn  der  Dichter  mit  dem 
Preise  Jesu  und  der  Bitte  zu  ihm  schliefst,  so  kehrt  er  gleich- 
sam wieder  an  seinen  Ausgangspunkt  zurück. 

Stilistisch  wird  durch  viele  rhetorische  Fragen  Leb- 
haftigkeit hervorgerufen.  Unmittelbarkeit  bewirkt  eine  Reihe 
von  Vergleichen  aus  dem  täglichen  Leben.  Anschaulich  werden 
uns  durch  Personifikation  die  Laster  vor  Augen  geführt. 
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Besonders  wirkungsvoll  sind  aber  vor  allem  die  zahlreichen 
Gegensätze,  in  denen  der  jetzige  traurige  Zustand  des  Dichters 
mit  dem  früheren  glücklichen  Leben  verglichen  wird.  Die 
ständige  Wiederaufnahme  eines  Gedankens  am  Anfang  jeder 
Strophe  durch  Inversion  bringt  ein  beruhigendes  Element  in 
das  Gedicht. 

Als  Form  hat  der  Dichter  eine  sehr  lange  Strophenform 
gewählt,  die  aber  äufserst  geschickt  gehandhabt  wird.  Eine 
12 -zeilige  Schweifreimstrophe  als  Aufgesang  ist  mit  einer  um 
einen  Vers  verkürzten  einfachen  Schweifreimstrophe  als  Ab- 
gesang  verbunden;  4-  und  3 -Takter  folgen  einander  in  ge- 
regeltem Wechsel: 

443  443  443  443  43  443 
aabaabccbccb  dedde 

An  die  Schlufsstrophe  wird  der  Abgesang  noch  einmal 
als  Geleit  angefügt  mit  der  Reimfolge:  gh  ggh.  Auf-  und 
Abgesang  sind  stets,  die  Strophen  unter  sich  manchmal  durch 
Konkatenatio  miteinander  verbunden. 

Alliteration  wird  durchgehends  mit  grolser  Konsequenz 
angewandt.  Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  weibliche  Reime 
tiberwiegen. 

God,  f at  a!  ]? is  myhtes  may  [GL.  16] 
zeigt  auch  das  Vorwiegen  des  individuellen  Momentes.  Der 
Dichter  wendet  sich  an  Jesus  (hier  meist  Gott  angeredet),  der 
am  Kreuz  für  die  Menschheit  starb  . .  .  Offen  gesteht  er  alle 
seine  Sünden:  „Meine  guten  Taten  sind  gering,  von  meinen 
Werken  ist  das  beste  bittrer  als  die  Galle  (v.  12).  Ich  liebte 
das  Laster.  Stets  war  ich  dein  Feind,  nie  konnte  ich  mich 
demütigen  und  meinem  gütigen  Herrn  nähern;  ich  halte  mich 
geringer  als  einen  Juden  (v.  29)  und  wollte  doch  sonst  etwas 
vorstellen." 

Nun  aber  ruft  er  beständig  Gott  um  Hilfe  an,  obwohl  er 
weif 8,  dafs  am  jüngsten  Tage  alle  nach  ihren  Taten  beurteilt 
werden  sollen,  und  dals  er  der  Gnade  Jesu  unwürdig  ist: 
vnbold  icham  to  bidde  pe  böte, 
swype  vnreken  ys  my  rees; 
py  wey  ne  welk  y  ner  afote, 
to  wickede  werkes  y  me  chees; 

Studien  zur  engl.  Phil.     XLIV.  7 
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fals  y  wes  in  crop  ant  rote, 

when  y  soydo  py  lore  wes  lees; 
Jesu  crist,  f>ou  be  mi  böte, 

so  boun  icham  to  make  my  pees  (v.  41 — 48). 

Da  sehen  wir  die  Aufrichtigkeit  seiner  Reue;  unnach- 
sichtig gegen  sich  selbst,  gibt  er  alle  seine  Fehler  zu,  um  die 
Hilfe  Jesu  zu  erlangen.  Seine  Ruhe  ist  dahin,  aus  seinen 
SUnden  findet  er  keinen  Ausweg  mehr;  er  ist  verloren,  wenn 
ihn  nicht  Gott  in  Gnaden  aufnimmt,  der  „god,  }?at  al  fis 
myhtes  may".    So  schliefst  das  Gedicht  ebenso  wie  es  begann. 

Typische  Mittel  sind  sehr  eingeschränkt,  vor  allem  das 
individuelle  Moment  weist  eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung  auf,  die 
in  vielem  an  GL.  3  erinnert.  Wir  sehen  den  Dichter  mitten 
im  Leben  dieser  Welt  im  Kampf  gegen  seine  Sünden,  doch  ist 
die  Beziehung  zu  irdischen  Dingen  (v.  12.  29)  nicht  so  stark 
ausgeprägt  wie  in  GL.  3;  die  Schilderung  des  eigenen  sünd- 
haften Lebens  ist  nicht  so  breit  ausgeführt.  Im  Gegensatz  zu 
GL.  3  spielt  aber  die  Person  Jesu  oder  Gottes  eine  gröfsere 
Rolle  in  unserem  Gedicht.  Eine  Ähnlichkeit  besteht  indessen 
noch  zwischen  den  beiden  Gedichten,  da  hier  in  noch  auf- 
fallenderer Weise  als  dort  der  Schlufs  an  den  Anfang  anknüpft. 

Alle  Motive  sind  gut  miteinander  verknüpft,  und  das 
Gedicht  erscheint  als  ein  abgerundetes  Ganzes. 

Stilistisch  ist  nur  die  gelegentliche  Wiederaufnahme 
eines  Gedankens  durch  Inversion  beim  Übergang  der  Strophen 
bemerkenswert  (v.  8/9.  40/41),  und  aufserdem  finden  sich  einige 
Vergleiche  (v.  12.  29). 

Der  Form  nach  werden  4-Takter  zur  8-zeiligen  kreuz  weis 
reimenden  Strophe  verbunden:  ab  ab  ab  ab.  Die  Reime  sind 
im  ganzen  rein;  von  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen  wird 
beliebiger  Gebrauch  gemacht.  Alliteration  ist  beabsichtigt, 
aber  ohne  Konsequenz  durchgeführt,  die  Zahl  der  nicht 
alliterierenden  Verse  überwiegt.  Zweimal  findet  sich  auch 
Konkatenatio  der  Strophen. 

Ein  stark  individuelles  Moment  ist  auch  eigen: 

A  Resolve  to  Reform  [EETS.  117,  S.  756]. 
Es  ist  eine  Absage  an  die  Welt.    Alles  Weltliche  will  der 
Dichter  abtun,  um  sich  der  Kirche  zu  widmen: 
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of  cnottis  scal  mi  girdil  be, 
becomme[n]  ich  wil  frere. 

Er  will  Franziskanermönch  werden  und  der  Unzucht  ent- 
sagen; Jesus  und  der  heiligen  Kirche  will  er  beständig  dienen; 
er  will  Gottes  Willen  tun  um  Christi  willen,  der  uns  so  teuer 
erkauft  hat,  denn  er  hat  die  Torheit  derer  erkannt,  welche 
in  Unzucht  verharren. 

Typische  Mittel  fehlen  fast  ganz;  besonders  eigenartig 
wirkt  der  feste  Entschluls  des  Dichters,  der  Welt  zu  entsagen 
und  Franziskanermönch  zu  werden.  Das  Gedicht  macht  einen 
ungezwungenen  Eindruck,  und  die  Kürze  trägt  viel  zur 
Wirksamkeit  bei,  nichts  Überflüssiges  wird  wiederholt. 

Stilistisch  lälst  sich  nur  die  Inversion  beim  Übergang 
der  Strophen  hervorheben. 

Formell  haben  wir  eine  variierte  Seh  weif  reimstrophe  vor 
uns  aus  4-  und  3 -Taktern  in  geregeltem  Wechsel: 


4443 


43 
a  b 


Die  Strophen  sind  durch  Konkatenatio  miteinander  ver- 
knüpft. Alliteration  ist  manchmal  beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne 
Konsequenz  durchgeführt.  Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein 
und  meist  weiblich. 

Hier  am  besten  einzureihen  ist: 

Prisoner's  Prayer 
(Phil.  Soc.  1868/69;  EETS.  VII,  428ff.  434  ff.;  ten  Brink  402; 
ßrandl  627). 

Auch  dieses  Lied  zeigt  neben  dem  Preise  Jesu  und  der 
Bitte  zu  ihm  ein  stark  individuelles  Gepräge;  dazu  kommt 
ein  betrachtendes  Moment. 

Seufzend  denkt  der  Dichter  an  die  glückliche  Zeit,  da  er 
die  Sorge  nicht  kannte,  denn  jetzt  duldet  er  grofse  Schmach: 
Schuldlos  ist  er  mit  einigen  Gefährten  in  den  Kerker  geworfen. 
Wir  erfahren  nicht,  wer  die  Schuldigen  sind,  aber  indem  der 
Dichter  Jesus  und  Gott  den  Allmächtigen  um  Befreiung  bittet, 
will  er  auch  zugleich  Verzeihung  für  die  Schändlichen  erlangen, 
die  sein  Schicksal  verschuldet  haben;  er  vergilt  also  nicht 
Böses  mit  Bösem.    Er  hat  die  Nichtigkeit  der  Welt  erkannt: 
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auch  der  Hochstehende  wird  nicht  vom  Tode  verschont,  dieser 
Welt  Glück  ist  nicht  von  langer  Dauer.  Der  Dichter  wendet 
sich  daher  zum  Schlufs  an  die  Jungfrau  um  Fürsprache,  dafs 
uns  Jesus  aus  dem  Elend  dieser  Welt  erlösen  möge  und  uns 
so  handeln  lehre,  dafs  wir  die  ewige  Seligkeit  erlangen. 

Noch  recht  häufig  treffen  wir  typische  Mittel  an,  nur 
das  individuelle  Moment  weist  eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung 
auf;  es  ist  eng  mit  dem  Leben  dieser  Welt  verbunden,  an 
ein  ganz  bestimmtes  Erlebnis  ist  angeknüpft.  Indem  der 
Dichter  seinen  Feinden  die  ihm  angetane  Schmach  verzeiht, 
kennzeichnet  er  sich  als  einen  edlen  Charakter,  der  unser 
Mitleid  in  hohem  Malse  verdient.  Die  Anlage  des  Ganzen 
und  die  Verbindung  aller  Motive  ist  sehr  geschickt. 

Stilistisch  ist  die  anschauliche  Wirkung  durch  einige 
Gegensätze  besonders  hervorzuheben,  sowie  des  Dichters 
Beteuerung  der  Wahrheit:  God  wot  ich  ne  lyghe  noct. 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  ist  unser  Lied  gerade  dadurch 
äufserst  interessant.  Nicht  eine  Strophenform  ist  durch  das 
ganze  Gedicht  durchgeführt,  sondern  jede  der  fünf  Strophen 
hat  eine  andere  Gestalt.  Nach  französischer  Vorlage  nebst 
beigefügten  Noten  gearbeitet,  ist  das  Gedicht  mit  Professor 
Wilhelm  Meyer  als  Sequenz  zu  bezeichnen,  während  andere 
Gelehrte  es  für  ein  Descort  (ten  Brink)  oder  ein  lyrisches 
Lay  (Schipper)  hielten.  Jede  Strophe  besteht  aus  zwei  ähn- 
lich gebauten  Teilen,  von  denen  der  zweite  die  Melodie  des 
ersten  wiederholt.    Die  Strophen  haben  folgende  Formen: 


II. 


IIL 


IV. 


443 
a  a  b 

4444 
a  b  a  b 


4  3  4  3 

aa  b  cc  b 

3333 

a  a  a  b 

44443 
a  a  a  a  b 


443 
c  c  b 

4444 
c  d  c  d 

4  3  4  3 
dd  e  ff  e 

3333 
c  c  e  b 

44443 
c  c  c  c  b 
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Daraus  ersehen  wir,  dafs  in  Str.  1.  4.  5  Sehweifreimstroplien 
(6-,  8-,  10 -zeilig)  vorliegen;  die  zweite  Strophe  stellt  eine 
8 -zeilige  kreuzweis  reimende  Strophe  dar,  aber  im  zweiten 
Teil  mit  anderen  Reimen  als  im  ersten;  Str.  3  endlich  weist 
sich  als  eine  8 -zeilige  Strophe  aus,  in  der  die  zweiten  und 
vierten  sowie  die  sechsten  und  achten  Verse  reimen;  die 
übrigen  Verse  aber  weisen  noch  Binnenreim  auf,  weswegen 
man  die  Strophe  auch  als  Schweifreimstrophe  aufgefafst  hat. 
Alliteration  ist  selten  verwendet,  scheint  aber  manchmal 
beabsichtigt.    Eine  sehr  grofse  Anzahl  von  Reimen  ist  unrein. 

Auch  in  den  folgenden  Gedichten  findet  sich  das  Vor- 
herrschen des  individuellen  Momentes;  es  kommen  aber 
noch  zwei  andere  bedeutungsvolle  Momente  hinzu,  wodurch 
sich  diese  Lieder  von  den  früheren  unterscheiden:  Natur- 
schilderung und  Anschaulichkeit  in  der  Schilderung,  diese 
vielfach  innig  verbunden  mit  Gefühlstiefe,  der  Anteilnahme 
des  Dichters. 

Die  Naturschilderung  ist  vor  allem  für  zwei  (bezw.  drei) 
Gedichte  von  Bedeutung;  sie  nimmt  allerdings  nur  einen  ge- 
ringen Raum  ein,  doch  steht  sie  am  Anfange  und  gerade  da 
an  der  wirkungsvollsten  Stelle  des  Gedichtes:  Wie  die  ein- 
leitenden Akkorde  in  der  Musik,  so  ist  die  Stimmung  dieses 
Momentes  für  den  gesamten  Charakter  des  Gedichtes  bedeutungs- 
voll, vorausgesetzt  natürlich,  dals  es  nicht  nur  äufserlich  voran- 
gestellt wird,  sondern  dafs  eine  enge  Verbindung  mit  dem 
Folgenden  erstrebt  wird.  Eine  solche  enge  Beziehung  zwischen 
der  naturschildernden  Einleitung  und  dem  ganzen  Gedichte 
hat  die  englische  geistliche  Lyrik  vor  der  französischen  voraus 
(vgl.  Lauchert  ESt.  16, 139). 

When  y  se  blosmes  springe  [GL.  7] 
(ten   Brink   377;    Wilsmann    216;    Aust,   Arch.  70,  274    278; 
Jacoby  31;  Laudiert  ESt.  16,139;  Schofield  441). 

Wie  die  Natur  neuem  Leben  entgegenstrebt,  die  Blumen 
sprielsen  und  der  Vögel  Lied  ertönt,  so  keimt  auch  in  der 
Brust  des  Dichters  ein  Sehnen  (louelongynge),  das  die  reine 
Liebe  zu  Jesus  in  ihm  wachruft.  Ihn  möchte  er  zum  Geliebten 
erwählen,   der   uns   so  teuer  erkauft  hat.     Die  Leiden  Jesu 
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ziehen  an  seinem  Geist  vorüber,  er  denkt  an  die  furchtbare 
Qual  am  Kreuz:  Füfse  und  Hände  durchstochen  mit  drei 
grofsen  Nägeln,  blutig  sein  Haupt.  Der  Dichter  fühlt  die 
Schmerzen  Jesu  mit,  er  seufzt  und  bittet  ihn  um  seine  Liebe; 
zugleich  aber  wendet  er  sich  an  Maria  um  Fürsprache.  Darauf 
folgt  wieder  die  weitere  Ausmalung  der  Leiden  Jesu,  und  die 
Bitte  zu  ihm  schliefst  das  Gedicht. 

Typische  Mittel  sind  sehr  eingeschränkt,  das  Gedicht 
macht  einen  ungezwungenen  Eindruck;  sämtliche  Motive 
sind  zu  einem  wohlgeordneten  Ganzen  verbunden.  Besonders 
hervorzuheben  ist  die  Anschaulichkeit  bei  der  Schilderung 
der  Passion;  durch  die  Anteilnahme  des  Dichters  an  Jesu 
Leiden  ist  dieses  Moment  noch  wirksamer  gestaltet.  Die  Natur - 
betrachtung  ist  fest  mit  den  übrigen  Gedanken  des  Gedichtes 
verbunden:  Nur  dadurch,  dafs  der  Herr  die  Menschheit  erlöst 
hat,  ist  es  dem  Dichter  vergönnt,  sich  der  Natur  zu  freuen. 

Stilistisch  ist  von  besonderer  Wirkung  die  Unbestimmt- 
heit des  Ausdruckes  im  Anfange  des  Liedes:  al  for  a  loue 
newe  (v.  5),  on  him  is  al  ylong  (v.  10);  erst  aus  dem  weiteren 
Verlauf  des  Gedichtes  ersehen  wir,  dafs  es  sich  um  Jesus  und 
seine  Liebe  handelt  (ähnlich  schon  OEM.  21.  28). 

Formell  haben  wir  eine  kunstvolle  Strophenbildung  vor 
uns,  die  dem  Charakter  des  Liedes  durchaus  angemessen  ist. 
3 -Takter  sind  zu  (durch  den  Reim  zerlegten)  Alexandrinern 
und  Schweifreimen  miteinander  verbunden.  Den  Aufgesang 
bilden  die  kreuzweis  reimenden  3 -Takter: 
abab|ccb|ccb. 

Wir  finden  stets  geregelten  Wechsel  von  weiblichen  und  männ- 
lichen Reimen  (aufser  am  Anfang  der  vierten  Strophe);  die 
Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein.    Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig. 

Wie  in  diesem  Gedicht  die  Natur  erwacht  und  die  Hoff- 
nung auf  neues  Leben  und  Lieben  ersteht,  so  wird  in: 

Nou  skrinkej?  rose  &  lylie  flour  [GL.  12] 
(ten  Brink  388;  Aust,  Arch.  70, 279;  Lauchert  ESt.  16, 137.  141; 

Schofield  442) 
durch  den  Herbst,  wo  Rose  und  Lilie  welken,  der  Gedanke 
an  die  Vergänglichkeit  des  Irdischen  hervorgerufen:  Die  Macht 
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der  Königin,  die  Schönheit  der  Frau,  alles  ist  dem  Verfall 
anheimgegeben;  die  aber,  welche  Fleisches  Lust  abtun  wollen, 
verweist  der  Dichter  auf  die  Leiden  Jesu.  Dann  knüpft  er 
an  ein  persönliches  Erlebnis  an:  Eines  Morgens  sei  er  in 
petres  bourh  auf  der  Jagd  von  Reue  über  seine  Torheiten  er- 
griffen und  habe  sich  an  die  Jungfrau  um  Fürsprache  gewandt. 
Im  Bewulstsein  seiner  Schuld  und  der  Ungewilsheit  seines 
künftigen  Daseins  setzt  er  alle  Hoffnung  auf  Maria,  deren 
Preis  er  nun  singt:  Sie  gibt  Arznei,  die  kein  Arzt  weit  und 
breit  zu  geben  vermag;  ihr  Pflaster  ist  Reue,  durch  welche 
der  Sklave  frei  wird,  der  Kranke  gesundet. 

Zum  Schluls  wird  der  Gekreuzigte  um  Mitleid  angerufen 
und  vor  allem  werden  die  Frauen  ermahnt,  in  ihrer  Ausgelassen- 
heit an  Gottes  Schrecken  zu  denken:  Ihre  Blumen  werden 
welken,  wenn  sie  auch  noch  so  weils  und  leuchtend  sind. 

Manche  typische  Mittel  finden  sich  zwar  noch,  im 
übrigen  aber  weist  das  Gedicht  grofse  Vorzüge  auf.  Durch 
das  Anknüpfen  an  persönlich  Erlebtes  wird  dem  Liede  ein 
völlig  individuelles  Gepräge  verliehen,  und  da  dies  in  er- 
zählendem Tone  geschieht,  so  wird  eine  lebhafte  Wirkung 
damit  erzielt.  Aulserdem  wird  durch  das  Hineinziehen  des 
Irdischen  in  die  Darstellung  Unmittelbarkeit  und  Anschau- 
lichkeit erreicht  (vgl.  v.  4.  25.  30/31.  39.  41.  57).  —  Die 
naturschildernde  Einleitung  ist  in  enge  Verbindung  mit  dem 
übrigen  Gedichte  gebracht:  überall  Herbststimmung.  Das  Lied 
macht  den  Eindruck  eines  wohlgeordneten,  festgefügten  Ganzen: 
alle  Gedanken  und  Motive  sind  trefflich  miteinander  verwoben. 

Stilistisch  ist  besonders  die  anschauliche,  bilder- 
reiche Sprache  zu  rühmen,  wie  sie  vor  allem  in  den  An- 
knüpfungen an  Irdisches  zutage  tritt;  aulserdem  sind  die 
zahlreichen  Gegensätze  von  lebhafter,  anschaulicher  Wirkung. 

Der  hohen  Wirksamkeit  des  Gedichtes  entsprechend  ist 
auch  die  Form  gewählt.  4-  und  3 -Takter  werden  zu  einer 
kunstvollen  Strophe  miteinander  verbunden,  und  zwar  bildet 
eine  6-zeilige  Schweifreimstrophe  den  Aufgesang,  zwei  (durch 
den  Reim  zerlegte)  Septenare  den  Abgesang  (also  umgekehrt 
wie  in  GL.  7,  wo  allerdings  nur  3-Takter  verwendet  werden): 


443 
a  a  b 


443 
a  a  b 


4343 
e  b  c  b 
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Die  Sehlufsstrophe  des  Liedes  wirkt  als  Geleitstrophe, 
da  der  zweite  Teil  des  Aufgesanges  um  ein  a  verkürzt  ist: 
a  a  b  I  a  b  I  c  b  c  b. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  nur  ist  manchmal 
schwebende  Betonung  anzunehmen.  Geregelter  Wechsel  männ- 
licher und  weiblicher  Reime  geht  durch  alle  Stroplien. 

Alliteration  ist  beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne  Konsequenz 
durchgeführt. 

Wynter  wakenef  al  my  care  [GL.  6J 
(ten  Brink  389;  Aust,  Arch.  70,279;  Jacoby  32;  Schofield  442). 

Wie  vorher  von  Frühling  und  Herbst,  so  geht  der  Dichter 
hier  vom  Winter  aus:  die  Bäume  verlieren  ihr  Laub,  und  der 
Dichter  denkt  dabei  seufzend  an  die  Vergänglichkeit  und  Un- 
beständigkeit der  Welt:  Alles  vergeht,  allein  der  Wille  Gottes 
nicht.  Tief  betrübt  über  das  Welken  des  Grünen  und  des 
steten  Wandels  im  menschlichen  Dasein  sich  klar  bewufst, 
wendet  sich  der  Dichter  schlielsich  an  Jesus  mit  der  Bitte, 
ihn  vor  der  Hölle  zu  bewahren. 

Typische  Wendungen  fehlen  zwar  nicht,  doch  ist  durch 
das  Zusammenstimmen  aller  Motive  ein  wertvolles  kleines 
Gedicht  zustande  gekommen,  das  sehr  passend  mit  ten  Brink 
als  Stimmungsbild  bezeichnet  werden  kann.  Naturschilderung, 
betrachtende  und  individuelle  Momente  verbinden  sich  mit  der 
Bitte  zu  einem  festgefügten  Ganzen.  Das  naturschildernde 
Element  wirkt  auch  hier  auf  die  gesamte  Stimmung  fort:  Die 
Vergänglichkeit  der  Welt,  wie  sie  sich  besonders  deutlich  im 
Winter  zeigt,  lenkt  ohne  weiteres  und  ungekünstelt  die  Ge- 
danken auf  die  Nichtigkeit  der  weltlichen  Freuden  und  des 
menschlichen  Daseins  überhaupt.  Echt  lyrische  Färbung  erhält 
das  Lied  aber  erst  durch  das  individuelle  Moment,  welches 
mit  den  übrigen  Motiven  fest  verknüpft  erscheint,  indem  der 
Dichter  alles  auf  sich  selbst  wirken  lälst.  Nicht  gleichgültig 
für  die  Wirksamkeit  ist  auch  wohl  die  Kürze  des  Gedichtes: 
in  wenigen,  einfachen,  ungesuchten  Worten  ist  alles  Erforder- 
liche gesagt,  nichts  Überflüssiges  wird  wiederholt. 

Stilistisch  ist  nichts  Besonderes  hervorzuheben. 

Die  Form  ist  dem  Gegenstande  sehr  angemessen.  Aus 
4-,  3-  und  6-Taktern  wird  eine  kurze  5-zeilige  Strophe  gebildet: 


I 
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4443 

a  a  a  b 

die  Schipper  auffalst  als  bestehend  aus  einer  Stirn  von  drei 
4 -taktigen  Versen  und  einem  Sehweif,  der  aus  einem  Reim- 
paar gebildet  wird.  Lälst  sich  dagegen  nicht  besser  die 
ganze  Strophe  als  variierte  Schweifreimstrophe  fassen,  deren 
erster  Teil  ganz  korrekt  4 -zeilig  aus  einer  Verbindung  von  4- 
und  3 -Taktern  besteht,  und  deren  zweiter  Teil  durch  einen 
Alexandriner  ersetzt  ist,  also  durch  einen  einzigen  längeren 
Vers,  der  mit  dem  Sehweif  des  ersten  Teils  reimt? 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein;  Alliteration  ist  häufig 
beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne  Konsequenz  verwendet. 

Fanden  wir  schon  in  GL.  7  die  Anschaulichkeit  in  der 
Schilderung  der  Passion  als  beachtenswertes  Moment  neben 
die  Naturschilderung  treten,  so  sehen  wir,  wie  in  GL.  11  die 
Anschaulichkeit,  die  Phantasie  des  Dichters  unser  ganzes 
Interesse  in  Anspruch  nimmt. 

I  syke  when  y  singe  [GL.  11] 
(Aust,  Arch.  70,274;  Jacoby  31;  Napier,  Arch.  98, 130). 

Der  Gedanke  an  Christi  Leiden  und  Sterben  am  Kreuz 
entlockt  dem  Dichter  Seufzer  und  Tränen.  Alle  Einzelheiten 
der  Qual  Jesu  sieht  er  deutlich  vor  sich:  Sein  Herzblut  ent- 
strömt ihm,  seine  Wunden  werden  nals,  sie  weinen  still  und 
sanft.  Dann  schildert  der  Dichter  mit  äufserster  Anschaulich- 
keit die  Vorgänge  bei  der  Kreuzigung:  Hoch  auf  einem  Hügel, 
da  alles  Volk  es  sehen  kann,  eine  Meile  von  der  Stadt,  wird 
das  Kreuz  aufgerichtet.  Wir  sehen  Jesu  Freunde  bleich  vor 
Schrecken  und  Maria  in  Klagen.  Die  Anteilnahme  des  Dichters 
wächst  noch,  er  sieht  Jesus  zwischen  zwei  Übeltätern  ans 
Kreuz  geschlagen,  und  dabei  denkt  er  an  die  Unerbittlichkeit 
der  Feinde  des  Herrn: 

]>&  naylles  he]>  to  stronge 

J7e  smyj?es  are  so  sleye, 
J?ou  bledest  al  to  longe 

J?e  tro  is  al  to  lieyje  (v.  31). 

Das  Schicksal  Jesu  ist  besiegelt,  keinen  Freund  hat  er 
mehr   aulser  St.  Johann   und   seiner  Mutter:   Beider  Trauern 
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und  Klagen  begleitet  alle  Sehmerzen  Jesu.  Aufs  neue  gibt 
nun  der  Dichter  seine  Anteilnahme  kund,  und  dann  erklingt 
sein  Wehruf:  0  über  die  rasenden  Mensehen,  die  beim  Kreuze 
schwören  und  ihn  für  nichts  verkaufen.  Die  Bitte  zum  Er- 
löser um  himmlische  Seligkeit  schliefst  das  Gedicht. 

Von  typischen  Mitteln  finden  sich  nur  ganz  gelegentlich 
Spuren.  Alle  Motive  und  Gedanken  sind  aufs  engste  ver- 
knüpft und  bilden  ein  fest  gegliedertes  Ganze,  dem  sich  die 
typischen  Mittel  gut  einfügen.  Der  Dichter  lälst  mit  grolser 
Anschaulichkeit  die  Vorgänge  bei  der  Kreuzigung  an  seinem 
Auge  vorüberziehen.  Besonders  lebhaft  steht  das  Bild  Jesu  vor 
ihm,  dessen  Wunden  bluten  und  nals  sind  von  Tränen.  Und 
indem  diese  Anschaulichkeit  sich  eng  mit  der  Anteilnahme 
des  Dichters  verbindet,  erhält  das  Lied  einen  echt  lyrischen 
Charakter.  Alle  geschilderten  Einzelheiten  begleitet  der  Dichter 
mit  seinem  Gefühl.  Mit  Johannes  und  Maria  trauert  er  um 
die  Leiden  des  Herrn. 

Stilistisch  bemerkenswert  ist  die  lebhafte  Wirkung,  die 
durch  den  Übergang  in  den  erzählenden  Ton  bei  der  Kreuz- 
aufrichtung (Str.  2)  erreicht  wird;  ferner  wird  durch  rhetorische 
Frage  und  Ausrufe  Lebhaftigkeit  hervorgerufen. 

Der  Form  nach  sind  3 -Takter  zu  einer  kunstvollen 
Strophe  miteinander  verbunden,  die  dem  Gedankengehalt  des 
Gedichtes  angemessen  ist: 


3333 
a  b  a  b 


333 
e  c  b 


333 
ddb 


Der  Aufgesang  besteht  aus  zwei  (durch  den  Reim  zer- 
legten) Alexandrinern,  den  Abgesang  bildet  eine  6 -zeilige 
Schweifreimstrophe. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  viele  werden  jedoch 
durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht.  Wir  finden  stets  ge- 
regelten Wechsel  weiblicher  und  männlicher  Reime,  aufser  in 
Str.  4,  wo  am  Anfang  statt  der  männlichen  auch  weibliche 
Reime  stehen. 

Dies  Lied,  in  welchem  die  Schilderung  der  Leiden  Jesu 
neben  anderen  Motiven  eine  gewisse  Rolle  spielte,  vermittelt 
uns  den  Übergang  zu  den  übrigen  Gedichten  an  Jesus,  welche 
die  Passion  zu  ihrem  Hauptgegenstande  haben. 
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Lutel  wot  hit  anymon  [GL.  18] 
(Jacoby  29;  Lauchert  ESt.  16,138). 

Jacoby  nennt  dies  Gedicht  „ein  allgemeines  Lied  über 
die  Passion".  Dieser  Ausdruck  ist  insofern  berechtigt,  als  der 
Dichter  nicht  auf  alle  Einzelheiten  eingeht  (wie  etwa  in 
OEM.  30).  Die  allergewöhnlichsten  Tatsachen  werden  in  be- 
kannten Ausdrücken  erwähnt.  Die  Hauptgedanken  sind  am 
Anfang  und  in  dem  nach  jeder  Strophe  sich  wiederholenden 
Refrain  ausgesprochen:  Jeder  weils,  wie  er  uns  liebte,  da 
er  am  Kreuze  starb  . . . 

Euer  &  00,  nyht  &  day,  he  hauej?  us  in  Ms  )?ohte, 
He  nnl  nout  leose  pat  he  so  deore  bohte. 

Diese  Verse  geben  der  beständig  gleich  treuen  Liebe  des 
Erlösers  zu  den  Menschen  Ausdruck,  der  uns  um  keinen  Preis 
verlieren  will;  stets  sind  wir  sein  Gedanke,  bei  Nacht  und  bei 
Tag.  —  Die  Teilnahme  des  Dichters  begleitet  den  Preis 
Jesu  und  seines  Erlösungswerkes  durch  alle  Strophen.  Immer 
wird  derselbe  Gedanke  in  variierenden  Worten  ausgesprochen; 
tiberall  tritt  uns  die  feste  Überzeugung  entgegen:  Seiner  Taten 
wegen  müssen  wir  den  Herrn  lieben  und  immer  aufs  neue  um 
Gnade  bitten.  —  Anschaulich  steht  das  Bild  des  Gekreuzigten 
vor  uns:  Seine  tiefen  Wunden  bluten  heftig,  aus  Liebe  zu  uns 
werden  seine  Wangen  hager  . . .  (Str.  5). 

Alle  Motive  erscheinen  gut  miteinander  ver woben;  die 
typischen  Mittel,  welche  sich  recht  häufig  einstellen,  fügen 
sich  fest  dem  Ganzen  ein.  Ein  starkes  individuelles  Moment 
gibt  dem  Liede  seinen  eigentlich  lyrischen  Charakter. 

Stilistisch  ist  die  Umschreibung  Jesu  ohne  Nennung 
des  Namens  hervorzuheben,  die  sich  durch  das  ganze  Gedicht 
zieht.  Überdies  wird  Lebhaftigkeit  durch  direkte  Rede  und 
rhetorische  Fragen  bewirkt.  Der  sich  stets  wiederholende 
Refrain  verleiht  dem  Gedicht  eine  echt  lyrische  Färbung. 

Die  kunstvolle  Form  ist  dem  Inhalt  des  Gedichtes  an- 
gepafst.  4-  und  3 -Takter  werden  mit  5 -Taktern  und  einem 
Septenar  verbunden: 


4843 
a  b  a  b 


55 
bb 


75 
c  c 
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Durch  den  Reim  zerlegte  Septenare  bilden  den  Aufgesang, 
paar  weis  gereimte  5 -Takter  den  Abgesang  (v.  13  kann  auch 
als  Alexandriner  statt  als  5 -Takter  gelesen  werden),  und  dazu 
kommt  der  Refrain  aus  einem  Septenar  und  einem  5 -Takter 
mit  paarweisem  Reim.  Die  5 -Takter  finden  sich  zum  ersten 
Male  hier  in  der  me.  Lyrik  und  auch  wohl  in  der  me.  Literatur 
überhaupt. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  grofsen  ganzen  rein,  und  zwar  haben 
wir  durchweg  geregelten  Wechsel  männlicher  und  weiblicher 
Reime;  der  Refrain  besteht  aus  einem  weiblichen  Reimpaar. 

Alliteration  ist  beabsichtigt,  aber  ohne  Konsequenz 
durchgeführt;  die  Zahl  der  nicht  alliterierenden  Verse  überwiegt. 

Maiden  moder  milde  [GL.  15] 
(Kölbing  ESt.  11,506;  ESt.  17,296/7;  Jacoby  29;  Lauchert 
ESt.  16,137;  Schofield  439) 
lälst   sich   auch   nicht   auf  alle  Einzelheiten   in   der  Passion 
ein.  —  Kölbing  will  beweisen,  dafs  die  bisherige  Reihenfolge 
der  Strophen  unhaltbar  ist:  Str.  6  ist  hinter  Str.  3  zu  setzen; 
aber  auch  nach  dieser  Gruppierung  bleiben  noch  immer  Un- 
ebenheiten. 

Die  beiden  Eingangsstrophen  enthalten  Preis  und  Bitte 
zur  Jungfrau;  aus  Liebe  zu  ihrem  Kinde  soll  sie  den  Dichter 
vor  Schande  bewahren.  Dann  beginnt  die  Schilderung  der 
Leiden  Jesu,  aber  in  sehr  loser  Reihenfolge:  Judas  Verrat, 
Jesus  vor  Pilatus,  Kreuzigung,  Compassio  Mariae,  Himmelfahrt. 
Das  Gedicht  schliefst  mit  der  Aufforderung  zu  weiterem 

Preise: 

whose  wol  mo  synge 

auera  grant  pardoun. 

Typische  Wendungen  fallen  der  grolsen  Ungezwungen- 
heit der  Ausdrucksweise  gegenüber  kaum  ins  Gewicht;  sehr 
geschickt  ist  die  Abwechselung  englischer  und  französischer 
Verse  durchgeführt.  Alle  Motive  sind  gut  miteinander  ver- 
woben. Die  Schilderung  der  Leiden  Jesu  ist  in  erzählendem 
Ton  gehalten  und  wirkt  völlig  unmittelbar.  Erst  durch  das 
individuelle  Moment  am  Anfange  bekommt  das  Lied  einen 
eigentlich  lyrischen  Charakter. 
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In  stilistischer  Hinsicht  sind  anfser  der  stetigen  Ab- 
wechselung englischer  und  französischer  Verse  Besonderheiten 
nicht  hervorzuheben. 

Formell  besteht  das  Gedicht  aus  lauter  3 -Taktern,  die 
zu  einer  einfachen  8 -zeiligen  kreuzweis  reimenden  Strophe 
verbunden  werden:  ab  ab  ab  ab  (die  französischen  Verse  sind 
6 -Silbner,  welche  den  englischen  3 -Taktern  entsprechen). 

Die  Alliteration  wird  mit  grolser  Konsequenz  angewandt, 
doch  ist  bisweilen  ein  Vers  ohne  Alliteration. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  bis  auf  gelegentliche 
schwebende  Betonung.  Wir  finden  fast  stets  geregelten  Wechsel 
männlicher  und  weiblicher  Reime  (in  Str.  2  nur  männlichen 
Reim). 

Die  beiden  folgenden  Jesuslieder  des  Arundel-Ms.  248 
stellen  keine  reinen  Passionen  dar,  sondern  sind  als  eine 
„Mischung  der  Passio  Christi  und  der  Compassio  Mariae" 
aufzufassen  (Jacoby).  —  Der  Tränen  der  Maria  war  schon  in 
OEM.  30,  Str.  6  Erwähnung  getan. 

Passionslied  [Ar.  IV] 
(Jacoby  28.  42;  Napier,  Arch.  88, 181/9). 

"  Der  Dichter  sieht  Jesus  ans  Kreuz  geschlagen,  die 
Mutter  Maria  steht  weinend  und  klagend  daneben.  Die 
Leiden  Jesu  und  auch  die  Qualen  der  Jungfrau  beim  An- 
blick ihres  gekreuzigten  Sohnes  ziehen  an  seiner  Phantasie 
vorüber.  „Den  schmerzenden  Wunden  entströmt  das  Blut,  das 
Haupt  ist  mit  Blut  besprengt,  die  Seite  mit  dem  Speer  ge- 
stochen, seine  Hände  sind  ausgebreitet,  die  Füfse  mit  Blut 
gewaschen,  sein  Leib  ist  mit  Geilseln  zerschlagen."  Alle  diese 
Leiden  des  Sohnes  mit  anzusehen,  ist  das  traurige  Los  der 
Maria:  niemand  kann  mehr  ertragen.  Der  Dichter  erinnert  sie 
daran,  dals  sie  jetzt  Geburtswehen  dulde,  deren  sie  beim  Ge- 
bären ledig  war  (Str.  6.  7)  [Jacoby].  Aber  ihre  Sorge  wird 
in  Freude  verwandelt  durch  die  Auferstehung  ihres  Sohnes: 
Der  Stein  des  Grabes  blieb  unversehrt,  ebenso  wie  vormals 
der  Leib  der  Jungfrau  bei  der  Geburt  Christi  (Str.  8.  9). 
Preis  Jesu  und  seiner  Mutter,  dazu  die  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau 
um  ihres  Sohnes  willen  endigen  das  Gedicht. 
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Neben  manchem  Typischen  bietet  das  Gedicht  viel 
Eigenartiges.  Anschaulich  werden  die  Leiden  Jesu  und  der 
Schmerz  der  Maria  geschildert.  Gewandtheit  in  der  Ver- 
knüpfung der  Motive  ist  dem  Dichter  wohl  zuzuerkennen. 

Stilistisch  ist  die  lebhafte  Wirkung  durch  den  gleichen 
Anfang  verschiedener  Verse  und  Strophen  (Anaphora)  hervor- 
zuheben: nu  his  heued  .  .  .  nu  his  side  .  .  .  (Str.  4 — 7);  und 
dann  finden  sich  trefflich  ausgeführte  Vergleiche,  die  sich  aber 
stets  in  der  Sphäre  des  geistlichen  Gegenstandes  halten;  nichts 
Weltliches  spielt  hinein. 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  sind  lauter  4 -Takter  zur  ein- 
fachen 6 -zeiligen  Schweifreimstrophe  verbunden:  a  a  b  |  c  c  b. 

Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig.  Eine  Reihe  von 
Reimen  ist  unrein,  andere  werden  durch  schwebende  Be- 
tonung ermöglicht.  Die  Strophen  zeigen  meist  geregelten 
Wechsel  von  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen. 


Fassionslied  [Ar.  II] 
(Jacoby  28.  37). 

Christus  duldet  seine  Qualen  am  Kreuz;  wenige  der 
Seinigen  sind  ihm  geblieben,  die  meisten  hat  die  Furcht  ver- 
scheucht (Str.  1).  Nur  Maria  und  Jesu  Lieblingsjünger  Johannes 
stehen  trauernd  da  und  sind  Zeugen  der  grofsen  Pein  des 
Gekreuzigten,  welcher  vor  allem  unter  dem  Gram  seiner  Mutter 
leidet  (Str.  3).  Er  tröstet  sie  durch  den  Hinweis  auf  die 
schmerzlose  Geburt  (vgl.  Ar.  IV,  Str.  7)  und  die  Erlösung  der 
Menschheit  (Str.  4).  Dann  gedenkt  der  Dichter  des  heiligen 
Johannes,  der  auf  Christi  Geheils  für  die  Jungfrau  sorgte  und 
sie  beschützte.  Daran  schliefst  sich  die  Verherrlichung  des 
Todes  Christi,  der  uns  alle  erlöste  (Str.  5).  Bitte  zu  Jesus 
und  Maria  endigt  das  Gedicht. 

Viel  Typisches  mischt  sich  unter  die  lebhafte,  an- 
schauliche Schilderung.  Das  individuelle  Moment  fehlt  nicht: 
tiefes  Gefühl  gibt  sich  in  der  Besorgtheit  Jesu  um  seine 
Mutter  zu  erkennen. 

Stilistisch  möge  die  unmittelbare  Wirkung  der  direkten 
Rede  Jesu  zu  seiner  Mutter  (Str.  4)  hervorgehoben  werden. 


I 
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Der  Form  nach  besteht  das  Gedieht  aus  lauter  4-TakterD, 
die  eine  8 -zeilige  Schweifreimstrophe  bilden  mit  der  Reim- 
stellung: aaab|cccb. 

Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  aber  wir  finden  auch 
Reime,  die  durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht  werden. 
Alle  Strophen  weisen  geregelten  Wechsel  weiblicher  und 
männlicher  Reime  auf. 

Passio  und  Kompassio  finden  wir  auch  in  GL.  9  gemischt, 
wo  aber  die  Gedanken  in  dramatische  Form  eingekleidet  sind. 

Stond  wel,  moder,  vnder  rode  [GL.  9] 
(ten  Brink  390;  Varnhagen,  Anglia  11,252;  Kölbing  ESt.11,506; 
Aust,    Arch.  70,  280;    Jacoby   29/30;    Lauchert   ESt.  16,  138; 
Brandl  640). 

Nach  Böddeker  ist  eine  Anlehnung  dieses  Liedes  an 
Stabat  mater  unverkennbar.  Varnhagen  stellt  dagegen  fest, 
dafs  aufser  dem  Anfangsverse  und  einzelnen  Gedanken  und 
Wendungen  die  beiden  Gedichte  nichts  miteinander  gemeinsam 
haben.  Aust  schliefst  sich  ihm  an;  dieselbe  Auffassung  scheint 
auch  Jacoby  zu  vertreten,  vor  allem  erklärt  er  die  Bedeutung 
der  Verse  43 — 45  aus  der  Verwendung  ähnlicher  Gedanken  in 
Ar.  11,25— 32  und  Ar.  IV,  37— 42.  Dennoch  spricht  Lauchert 
wieder  von  einer  Anlehnung  an  das  lateinische  Stabat  mater 
im  Eingangsverse  und  im  Metrum. 

In  dem  Gedichte  halten  Mutter  und  Sohn  Zwiesprache 
am  Kreuz.  Jede  Strophe  vereinigt  Rede  und  Gegenrede;  die 
Worte  Jesu  enthalten  stets  eine  Tröstung  für  die  Mutter, 
wohingegen  Maria  immer  neue  Sorgen  vorbringt.  Schlimmer 
als  der  Tod  sind  ihm  der  Mutter  Tränen,  stirbt  er  doch 
gerade  für  die  Menschheit  und  für  sie  (die  Mutter).  Der  Ge- 
kreuzigte erinnert  die  Jungfrau  an  ihre  schmerzlose  Geburt 
und  weist  sie  darauf  hin,  sich  in  ihrem  Schmerz  jetzt  anderer 
Mütter  zu  erbarmen.  Allein  die  Mutter  klagt  immer  aufs 
neue,  und  erst  durch  die  Auferstehung  wird  ihr  voller  Trost 
zuteil.  —  Mit  der  Bitte  zur  Jungfrau  um  Fürsprache  und  zu 
Jesus  um  Gnade  schliefst  das  Gedicht. 
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Typische  Mittel  finden  sieh  nicht  allzu  häufig  (Bitte  am 
Schlufs).  Anschaulich  steht  die  ganze  Begebenheit  vor 
unseren  Augen.  Der  Schnierz  der  Mutter  um  die  Leiden  und 
den  Tod  ihres  Sohnes  ist  lebenswahr  dargestellt.  In  diesen 
Klagen  der  Maria,  in  der  Teilnahme  am  Geschick  ihres  Sohnes, 
liegt  das  eigentlich  lyrische  Element  des  Gedichtes.  Den 
Sorgen  der  Jungfrau  gegenüber  wirkt  der  zuversichtliche 
Glaube  Jesu  an  die  Notwendigkeit  seines  Leidens  und  Sterbens 
erhebend  und  durch  diese  Gegensätze  wird  eine  hohe  Wirkung 
erzielt. 

Stilistisch  ist  aulser  den  schon  erwähnten  direkten 
Reden  und  Gegenreden,  sowie  den  lebhaften  Wirkungen  durch 
Gegensätze  nichts  Bemerkenswertes  weiter  hervorzuheben. 

Die  Form  des  Gedichtes  ist  die  einfache  6 -zeilige  Schweif- 
reimstrophe aus  lauter  4 -taktigen  Versen:  a  a  b  |  c  c  b.  — 
Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig.  Im  Reim  findet  sich 
eine  ganze  Reihe  von  schwebenden  Betonungen,  im  ganzen 
aber  sind  die  Reime  rein;  die  meisten  Strophen  zeigen  geregelten 
Wechsel  von  weiblichen  und  männlichen  Reimen. 

Christus  am  Kreuze  erblicken  wir  auch  in  einem  Gedichte, 
welches  den  Namen  führt: 

Christ  on  the  Gross 
(Jacoby  31;  Heuser  125.  128). 

Es  zerfällt  in  zwei  Teile  von  verschiedener  Form.  Im 
ersten  Teile  wird  der  Mensch  aufgefordert,  auf  den  am 
Kreuz  hängenden  Jesus  zu  blicken  und  blutige  Tränen  über 
ihn  zu  weinen.  Sein  Haupt  ist  mit  Dornen  umwunden, 
seine  Haut  bespien,  seine  Brust  nackt,  seine  Seite  blutig;  die 
Lenden  hängen  kalt  wie  Marmorstein  da;  Hände  und  Fülse 
sind  mit  Nägeln  durchbohrt,  Ströme  von  sülsem  Blut  quellen 
daraus  hervor.  In  dieser  Weise  wird  vom  Kopf  bis  zu  den 
Zehen  Glied  um  Glied  lebhaft  vor  unsere  Augen  geführt,  um 
zu  schlielsen:  Schau  ihn  oben,  schau  ihn  unten,  überall  ist  er 
blutig  oder  bleich. 

Der  zweite  Teil  hebt  sich  zunächst  nicht  äulserlich 
vom  ersten  ab  (noch  in  zwei  Versen  ist  das  Metrum  des  ersten 
gewahrt).    Da  spricht  Jesus  selbst  vom  Kreuz  herab  zu  den 
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Menschen:  er  sei  nur  für  die  Menschheit  gestorben,  und  fordert 
sie  auf,  zu  ihm  zu  kommen  (v.  17);  alle  seine  Qualen  am 
Kreuz  ruft  er  ihnen  ins  Gedächtnis  zurück  (v.  27).  —  Sollte 
ihm  da  für  seine  Liebe  nicht  Dank  werden?  . . . 

Hier  bricht  das  Gedicht  ab,  dessen  weitere  Ausgestaltung 
uns  nicht  vorliegt  (vgl.  Heuser  S.  129/130). 

Die  typischen  Mittel  begegnen  uns  nur  noch  sehr  selten, 
durchweg  macht  sich  eine  eigenartige,  schlichte  Aus- 
drucksweise bemerkbar,  die  unmittelbare  Wirkungen  erzielt. 
Jesus  am  Kreuz  ist  mit  gröfster  Anschaulichkeit  geschildert, 
die  direkt  aus  inniger  Betrachtung  des  Erlösers  herauswächst. 
Die  Schilderung  ist  beständig  mit  der  Teilnahme  des  Dichters 
gepaart. 

Stilistisch  ist  zunächst  ein  Vergleich  mit  Irdischem 
hervorzuheben:  die  Lenden  Jesu  hängen  so  kalt  wie  Marmor- 
stein da.  Hier  gibt  sich  die  lebhafte  Anschauung  des  Dichters 
zu  erkennen.  Auch  durch  die  blofse  Aneinanderreihung  aller 
einzelnen  geschändeten  Glieder  Jesu  erhalten  wir  einen  an- 
schaulichen Eindruck  von  grofser  Lebhaftigkeit.  Endlich 
ist  auch  der  vielfach  gleiche  Anfang  der  Verse  (Bihold,  v.  1. 
5.  11)  wie  auch  einiger  Sätze  (Turne,  v.  15)  von  nachhaltiger 
Wirkung. 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  haben  wir  hier  kein  Strophen- 
gebilde vor  uns,  sondern  im  ersten  Teile  des  Gedichtes 
(v.  1 — 18)  paarweis  gereimte  Langverse  von  schwer  zu  be- 
stimmendem Charakter,  die  Heuser  auf  die  germanische 
alliterierende  Langzeile  zurückführen  möchte,  welche  „unter 
der  Hand  eines  Überarbeiters  zum  Teil  6-  oder  7 -taktig 
geworden  ist''  (vgl.  Heuser  S.  126).  Im  folgenden  Teile  geht 
der  Dichter  dann  in  das  einfache  kurze  Reimpaar  (4 -Takter) 
über  (v.  19  —  42),  nachdem  er  noch  den  neu  beginnenden  Ab- 
schnitt mit  zwei  Langzeilen  obiger  Art  eingeführt  hat. 

Mit  Heuser  können  wir  sagen,  dafs  die  Form  des  ersten 
Teils  „sich  an  den  ernsten  und  hochpoetischen  Inhalt  vor- 
trefflich anschmiegt",  während  „die  leichtfüfsigen  kurzen  Reim- 
paare des  zweiten  Teils  viel  weniger  wirkungsvoll  sind". 

Die  Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig,  wird  aber  nach 
Heuser  „ursprünglich  in  viel  weiterem  Umfange  geherrscht 
haben". 

Stnd.  zur  engl.  PhiL    XLIV.  8 
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Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  nur  einige  werden 
durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht.  Im  ersten  Teile 
überwiegen  weibliche  Reimpaare,  im  zweiten  männliche. 

Als  Ganzes  betrachtet,  mufs  dem  Gedichte  ein  hoher 
poetischer  Wert  zugestanden  werden,  und  es  ist  nur  zu  be- 
dauern, dals  wir  die  vollständige  Ausarbeitung  nicht  besitzen. 

III.   Betrachtungslyrik. 
Neben   den  Marien-  und  Jesusliedern  haben  wir  auch  in 
dieser  Periode  eine  ganz  beträchtliche  Anzahl  von  Gedichten 
mehr  lehrhafter  Tendenz. 

Unbeständigkeit  des  Irdischen  [Ar.  III] 
(Jacoby  5.  32;  Brandl  640;   Napier,  Arch.  87,262.  265;  Holt- 

hausen,  Arch.  88, 374) 
sucht  im  Predigerton  den  Unbestand  weltlicher  Güter  darzutun. 
Die  Nichtigkeit  der  Welt,  die  Vergänglichkeit  alles  Irdischen 
ist  das  Thema,  das  der  Dichter  weitläufig  behandelt,  aber 
doch  mit  Geschick  variiert.  Der  Hauptgedanke  findet  in  fol- 
genden Versen  seinen  charakteristischen  Ausdruck: 

Worldes  blis  ne  last  no  throwe   (v.  1) 

for  al  it  is  imeind  mid  care   (v.  5) 
AI  J?e  blis  of  hese  liue 

pn  Salt,  man  enden  ine  wep   (v.  11/12) 
AI  sal  gon  pat  man  hier  houet 

and  al  it  scal  bicome  to  naut   (v.  21/22) 
For  al  dai  ]?ou  sist  with  pin  eien, 

Hou  pis  World  wend  and  ou  men  deien. 

(Zusatzstrophe  in  D,  v.  6.) 

Durchdrungen  von  der  in  diesen  Versen  ausgesprochenen  Er- 
kenntnis, ermahnt  der  Dichter  den  Menschen  zu  einem  gott- 
ergebenen Leben  (v.  27.  47.  55).  Er  weist  ihn  auf  die  Leiden 
Christi  hin  (v.  41)  und  sucht  sein  ganzes  Sinnen  und  Trachten 
auf  die  himmlische  Seligkeit  hinzulenken  (v.  59). 

In  der  Ausdrucks  weise  lälst  sich  vielfach  Unmittelbar- 
keit beobachten;  typische  Mittel  fehlen  fast  ganz  (sie  finden 
sich  nur  v.  43.  58  ff.).  Das  Thema  des  Ganzen  ist  geschickt 
durchgeführt;  aber  wenn  auch  die  lehrhafte  Tendenz  über- 
wiegt, so  fehlt  doch  ein  echt  lyrisches  Element  nicht;  es 
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liegt  in  dem  Ausdruck  der  Klage  über  die  Nichtigkeit  der 
Welt  und  der  Sorge  uni  das  zukünftige  Seelenheil. 

Stilistisch  ist  besonders  die  Anschaulichkeit  folgender 
Stellen  hervorzuheben: 

wan  pu.  list  hupon  pe  bere 
and  slapst  J7at  suithe  dreri  slep, 

ne  Salt  tu  haue  with  J?e  no  fere, 
but  J?ine  werkes  on  a  hep  (v.  17—20). 
J?e,  J?at  hier  no  gud  ne  sowet, 

wan  othre  repen  he  wrth  bikaut. 

pinc,  man,  for  p>i,  wilstu  auest  mithe, 
pat  fu  J>i  gulte  hier  arithe, 
and  werche  gud  bi  dai  and  nithe  (v.  23—27). 
J?u  lickest  huni  of  p»orn  iwis  (v.  35) 
for  siker  helles  pu.  art  wud  (v.  50). 

Überall  ist  da  auf  Irdisches  Bezug  genommen,  was  sich 
auch  sonst  findet  (z.  B.  v.  13.  53).  Häufig  wird  von  Gegen- 
sätzen Gebrauch  gemacht.  Lebhaftigkeit  wird  hervor- 
gerufen durch  Verwendung  von  rhetorischen  Fragen  und 
Anaphern. 

Der  Form  nach  besteht  das  Gedicht  aus  Strophen  von  je 
10  4 -Taktern.  Die  Strophe  ist  aufzufassen  als  eine  Variation 
der  kreuzweis  reimenden  Strophe,  in  welcher  das  dritte  a  drei- 
mal gesetzt  ist,  so  dals  wir  die  Reimfolge  erhalten: 

ab  ab  aaab  ab. 

Alliteration  ist  nur  selten,  scheint  aber  manchmal  beabsichtigt. 
—  In  den  Strophen  1,  2,  3,  6  und  in  der  Zusalzstrophe  von  D 
finden  wir  geregelten  Wechsel  von  weiblichen  und  männlichen 
Reimen,  während  die  Strophen  4  und  5  im  zweiten  Teil  nur 
männlichen  Reim  haben. 

MIddelerd  for  mon  wes  mad  [GL.  1] 
(Wilsmann  216;  Kölbing  ESt.  11,505;  Jacoby  33;  Brandl  640; 
Holthausen,  Anglia  XV,  189). 
Auch  dieses  Gedicht  macht  die  Welt  zum  Gegenstande 
seiner  Betrachtung.  Nach  wenigen  einleitenden  Worten  all- 
gemeinerer Art  wendet  sich  der  Dichter  in  der  ersten  Strophe 
gegen  die  heimlichen  Sünden  (derne  dede), 

pis  wrakeful  werkes  vnder  wede  (v.  10), 

8* 
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die  doch  an  den  Tag  kommen  und  einst  am  Tage  des 
Gerichts,  am  domes  dai  vergolten  werden.  In  der  zweiten 
Strophe  wird  es  als  ein  armseliges  Spiel  bezeichnet,  sich  von 
der  Stifsigkeit  der  Sünden  betören  zu  lassen;  das  Ende  des 
Ruchlosen  wird  Jammer  und  Wehklagen  sein.  Die  folgenden 
drei  Strophen  warnen  vor  den  mannigfachen  Feinden  der 
Menschen  ^—  dem  Dichter  scheinen  5  vorzuschweben,  von 
denen  aber  nur  3  genannt  werden :  pe  fleishshes  faunyng  (v.  30), 
pe  wyf  (v.  33),  pis  worldes  won  (v,  49).  Diese  gewähren  nur 
scheinbare  Freuden,  denn  was  sie  hinterlassen,  ist  Sünde  und 
Sorge.  —  Bis  dahin  zeigt  das  Gedicht  völlig  lehrhaften  Cha- 
rakter, dann  aber  schlägt  der  Verfasser  wärmere  Gefühlstöne 
an.  Er  ist  in  Sünde  und  Sorge  befangen,  seine  Freude  ist  mit 
Trauer  gemischt  (v.  56/58).  Reuig  erkennt  er  die  Torheiten 
der  sündigen  Menschen.  Doch  er  läfst  die  Hoffnung  nicht 
sinken,  sondern  vertraut  auf  Jesus,  der  uns  mit  den  Gerechten 
zu  sich  emporheben  möge. 

Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  nicht  typisch  zu  nennen,  es  mutet 
aber  vieles  gekünstelt  an,  was  wohl  durch  das  Streben  nach 
konsequenter  Durchführung  der  Alliteration  zu  erklären  ist. 
Neben  belehrender  Betrachtung  kommt  auch  das  individuelle 
Moment  zur  Geltung,  sehr  zum  Vorteil  für  die  lyrische  Wir- 
kung des  gesamten  Gedichtes. 

Stilistisch  ist  zunächst  eine  Reihe  von  Vergleichen 
mit  Irdischem  hervorzuheben: 

ur  soule  bone  so  broerh  be 

as  berne  be]:>  pat  bale  forbeode  (v.  25/26). 
ist  rest  is  reued  wij?  J?e  reo  de  (v.  28). 
we  falle]?  so  flour  when  hit  is  fröre  (v.  63). 

Ferner  ist  häufige  Verwendung  der  Inversion  zu  beobachten, 
vor  allem  beim  Übergang  einer  Strophe  in  die  andere,  viel- 
fach auch  in  enger  Verknüpfung  mit  der  Wortspielerei. 

Was  die  Form  angeht,  so  scheint  die  Strophe  als  drei- 
teilig aufgefaXst  werden  zu  müssen,  bestehend  aus  einem 
2 -teiligen  Aufgesang  von  kreuzweis  reimenden  4 -Taktern  und 
einem  Abgesang,  in  dem  3-  und  4-Takter  verbunden  sind: 


4444 
ab  ab 


4444  I  343 
ab  ab     ob  c 
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Die  Alliteration  ist  mit  grolser  Konsequenz  durch- 
geführt. Konkatenatio  findet  sich  regelmälsig  beim  Strophen- 
übergang. 

Die  Reime  sind  rein.  Im  Aufgesang  haben  wir  geregelten 
Wechsel  männlicher  und  weiblicher  Reime,  aufser  in  der  letzten 
Strophe,  wo  sich  lauter  weibliche  Reime  finden;  die  Reime 
des  Abgesanges  sind  stets  weiblich. 

Mehr  als  in  den  beiden  eben  besprochenen  Gedichten 
treten  in 

Lustne}?  al  a  lutel  frowe  [GL.  17] 
(Kölbing  ESt.  11,507;  Aust  281) 
wieder  Anschauungen  hervor,  die  wir  schon  in  PM.,  Doomsday, 
Death  .  .  .  angetroffen  haben.  Es  ist  durchaus  ein  Predigt- 
gedicht. Das  zeigt  sich  gleich  im  Anfang,  der  auf  öffent- 
lichen Vortrag  hindeutet.  [Vgl.  v.  1 :  Lustne]?  ...  v.  6 :  herknej? 
.  .  .  mit  Death  v.  1.]  —  Es  setzen  dann  etwa  die  folgenden 
Ausführungen  ein.  Der  Mensch  wird  Nahrung  der  Würmer 
werden  [vgl.  Death  153].  Das  Fleisch  wird  vom  Knochen 
faulen,  die  Sehnen  werden  sich  lösen.  Der  Mensch  ist  aus 
schwachem  Dunst  gemacht,  er  hat  kein  sicheres  Heim;  der 
Mensch  ist  hier  an  falschem  Ort,  sein  rechter  Platz  ist  anderswo 
(im  Himmel,  wohin  uns  Jesus  bringen  möge  (v.  22)),  keiner 
kann  dem  Tode  entrinnen :  sitzest  du  auch  hoch  auf  dem  Pferd 
(v.  28),  der  Tod  zieht  doch  sein  scharfes  Messer  (v.  32).  Die 
Welt  ist  unbeständig;  Schlecht  und  Recht,  Arm  und  Reich, 
Krankheit  und  Gesundheit  befinden  sich  in  ewigem  Wechsel. 
—  Anschaulich  wird  nun  der  Kampf  zwischen  Leib  und  Seele 
geschildert  (v.  43  ff.)  [vgl.  Death  141].  Die  Seele  sagt:  „Wenn 
ich  dir  zu  grofser  Macht  verhelfe,  wirst  du  mich  in  ewige  Pein 
bringen."  Und  dann  folgen  Ermahnungen  an  die  Menschen 
(bis  V.  72). 

Im  nächsten  Teile  des  Gedichts  wendet  sich  der  Verfasser 
gegen  die  —  drei  —  Feinde  des  Menschen :  das  eigene  Fleisch 
(v.  76),  die  Welt  (v.  92),  und  Lucifer,  den  bösen  Feind  (v.  103) 
[vgl.  GL.  1].  Er  rät,  dem  Fleische  das  Brot  zu  entziehen  und 
ihm  Wasser  zu  trinken  zu  geben,  es  sich  abmühen  zu  lassen, 
anstatt  ihm  Müfsiggang  zu  gönnen  (v.  85).  Das  Folgende  handelt 
dann  wieder  von  der  Vergänglichkeit  des  Irdischen :  Ohne  Rofs, 
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ohne  Zelter,  ohne  Gold,  ohne  Besitz  wirst  du  die  Welt  ver- 
lassen; drum  hüte  dich  vor  dem  Teufel  (v.  111).  Zur  Be- 
kräftigung seiner  Rede  richtet  der  Dichter  an  seine  Zuhörer 
einige  Fragen  (v.  121):  Wo  sind  die  Reichen  geblieben,  die 
hier  ein  fröhliches  Leben  führten,  die  da  afsen  und  tranken 
nach  Herzenslust;  wo  sind  ihre  langen  Kleider  hin,  ihre  freu- 
digen Gesänge,  wohin  ihre  Habichte  und  Hunde?  Und  die  Ant- 
wort darauf  ist:  Sie  machten  sich  das  Leben  zum  Paradies, 
darum  müssen  sie  im  höllischen  Feuer  brennen.  —  Das  Gedicht 
schliefst  mit  der  eindringlichen  Ermahnung:  Wenn  der  Feind 
dich  durch  Tücke  und  Verftihrungskünste  niedergeworfen  hat, 
auf  und  sei  ein  guter  Kämpfer,  steh  fest  und  fall  nicht  wieder 
von  einem  kleinen  Windstols,  nimm  das  Kreuz  als  Stütze  und 
denk  an  den,  der  sein  Leben  für  dich  gab. 

Das  Gedicht,  welches  einen  durchaus  lehrhaften  Zweck 
verfolgt,  weist  einen  guten  geordneten  Gedankengang  auf. 
Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  dem  Stoff  völlig  angepalst ;  wenn  auch 
manches  Typische  zuweilen  mit  unterläuft,  so  wirkt  das  Ge- 
dicht im  ganzen  doch  unmittelbar. 

Stilistisch  werden  durch  direkte  Rede  und  rheto- 
rische Frage  lebhafte  Wirkungen  hervorgerufen.  Die  Sprache 
ist  überaus  anschaulich  und  bilderreich.  Besonders  häufig 
sind  die  Anknüpfungen  an  Irdisches,  wie  ja  überhaupt  das 
Thema  des  Gedichtes  eng  mit  dem  Leben  dieser  Welt  in  Ver- 
bindung steht  [vgl.  V.  8.  11  ff.  19  ff  28.  32.  39  ff  43  ff  56  ff 
59.  61.  79  ff  87.  101  ff  122.  124  ff.  133  ff.  150.  156]. 

Der  Form  nach  ist  das  Gedicht  in  der  6 -zeiligen  Schweif- 
reimstrophe abgefalst,  von  der  Form: 


443 
aab 


443 
ccb 


Die  Reime  sind  grölstenteils  rein  und  meistens  weiblich. 
Alliteration  ist  gelegentlich  beabsichtigt,  aber  nicht  mit 
Konsequenz  durchgeführt. 

Hymn 

(Jacoby  32;  Brandl  640;  Heuser  79  ff.  81  ff.) 
trägt   ganz   mit  Unrecht  seinen  Namen;    denn  nur  die  erste 
Strophe  dient  dem  Preise  Jesu,  im  übrigen  enthalten  nur  die 
beiden  letzten  Strophen  die  Bitte  zum  Erlöser.    Sonst  ist  das 
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Gedicht  ausschlielslieli  der  Betrachtung  gewidmet  und  bewegt 
sich  in  durchaus  predigthaftem  Ton. 

Nach  wenigen  einleitenden  Worten  zum  Preise  Jesu  ergeht 
sich  der  Dichter  in  Betrachtungen,  dals  dieser  Welt  Liebe 
vergänglich  ist  (vgl.  Luveron  v.  10)  wie  der  Tau  am  Grase  in 
Sommertagen,  und  klagt,  dafs  derer  so  wenige  sind,  die  Gottes 
Lehre  lieben.  Im  folgenden  [Str.  2 — 13]  wendet  er  sich  dann 
vor  allem  an  die  Reichen  [vgl.  Death,  Doomsday  Str.  4.  5, 
GL.  17  V.  121  flf.].  Sie  ermahnt  er: 
Leue}7  ^ur  plal  and  crie]?  ai 
Jesu  Crist  pin  ore  (Str.  2  Schlufs;  vgl.  GL.  1  Str.  2). 

Er  hält  ihnen  ihr  wahres  Gesicht  und  ihr  Schicksal  vor,  indem 
er  zu  anschaulichen  Bildern  greift:  „Ihr  seid  wert,  wie  Holz- 
klötze in  bitterer  Höllenkufe  zu  brennen  [Str.  3].  Der  Bogen 
ist  gespannt,  das  Feuer  geschürt  —  bessert  euch,  oder  euch 
erwarten  ewig  glühende  Kohlen  [Str.  4].  Arm  seid  ihr  in  diese 
Welt  gekommen,  und  so  werdet  ihr  sie  verlassen."  Er  ver- 
gleicht den  Reichen  mit  einem  Baume,  von  Gold  und  Gut  um- 
hüllt, den  aber  der  böse  Feind  stets  nur  zu  entwurzeln  trachtet 
(Str.  6).  Ein  armseliger  Kasten  wird  am  Ende  doch  nur  seine 
Behausung  sein  (Str.  7).  Er  ist  doch  nur  ein  armer  Wicht 
(Str.  8),  ein  Erdenklos  (Str.  9,  vgl.  Death  73).  Der  Dichter 
macht  dem  Reichen  seine  Herzlosigkeit  zum  Vorwurf,  er  schilt 
ihn,  dafs  er  dem  hungrigen,  jammernden  Armen  schroff  die 
Tür  weist.  Er  erinnert  ihn  an  sein  furchtbares  Schicksal  in  der 
Hölle  und  weist  ihn  auf  Christus  hin,  mit  dessen  Preis  der 
Dichter  schliefst,  ohne  jedoch  zu  verabsäumen,  für  die  All- 
gemeinheit wie  für  sich  als  den  Verfertiger  des  Gesanges 
(Michael  Kildare)  zu  bitten. 

Viele  Betrachtungen  dieses  Gedichtes  sind  uns  zwar  schon 
häufiger  begegnet,  aber  hier  erscheinen  die  Gedanken  durch 
die  Kunst  der  Gedankenführung  in  einem  neuen,  wirkungs- 
vollen Gewände.  Die  typischen  Mittel  gehen  ganz  in  der 
Flut  des  Eigenartigen  unter,  eigentlich  Typisches  bietet  nur 
Anfang  und  Schlufs.  Zwar  läuft  die  Absicht  des  Gedichtes  auf 
Belehrung  hinaus,  es  fehlt  aber  ein  lyrisches  Element  nicht. 
Durch  den  steten  Hinweis  auf  die  Armut  und  Beschränktheit 
des  irdischen  Lebens  wirkt  der  Dichter  auf  das  Herz  der 
Reichen,  deren  Mitleid  mit  dem  Geschick  des  Armen  wach- 
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gerufen  wird.     Diese  Stimmung  macht  das  lyrische  Element 
des  Gedichtes  aus. 

Stilistisch  ist  besonders  auf  die  Fülle  von  Ver- 
gleichen und  Bildern  hinzuweisen,  die  für  die  anschau- 
liche Wirkung  des  Gedichtes  von  hoher  Wichtigkeit  sind. 
Vieles  ist  da  aus  dem  Leben  gegriflFen  und  erweckt  unsere 
lebhafteste  Anteilnahme.  Auch  eine  Menge  von  Gegensätzen 
ist  für  die  Wirksamkeit  von  Bedeutung.  Dazu  kommen  rheto- 
rische Fragen  und  direkte  Reden,  die  eine  lebhafte  Be- 
wegung hervorrufen.  Auch  an  persönlichen  Beteuerungen 
des  Dichters  ist  kein  Mangel. 

Hinsichtlich  der  Form  hat  der  Dichter  sich  eine  äulserst 
schwierige  Aufgabe  gestellt,  die  er  aber  nicht  ungeschickt  zu 
bewältigen  weils.  Aus  4-  und  3 -Taktern,  zu  Schweifreimen 
und  Septenaren  verbunden,  wird  eine  10 zeilige  Strophe  ge- 
bildet von  der  Form: 

4443    43     4    3     4    3 

a  a a b   ab   a(a)  b   a(a)  b 

Die  7.  und  9.  Verse  jeder  Strophe  sind  noch  mit  Binnenreimen 

versehen,  so  dals  gerade  doppelt  so  viele  a- Reime  nötig  sind 

als  b- Reime. 

Alliteration  wird  angestrebt,  aber  nicht  mit  Konsequenz 
durchgeführt;  bei  weitem  die  meisten  Verse  sind  ohne  Alliteration. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  einige  werden  durch 
schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht.  Der  Wechsel  von  männ- 
lichen und  weiblichen  Reimen  ist  nicht  geregelt. 

Erthe 
(Jacoby  32;  Heuser  176  ff.  180  ff.). 
Auch  in  diesem  Gedichte  bildet  die  Vergänglichkeit  der 
Welt  den  Hauptgegenstand  der  Behandlung  Die  Erde  ist  der 
Angelpunkt,  um  den  sich  alle  Betrachtungen  herumbewegen. 
Sie  bietet  ein  Bild  ewigen  Kommens  und  Gehens  dar.  Alle 
Menschen,  arm  oder  reich,  sind  einander  gleich.  Die  Erde  als 
Personifikation  (der  Mensch,  welcher  aus  Erde  hervorgegangen 
ist)  wird  der  Erde  als  Körper  gegenüberstellt.  Dadurch  ergibt 
sich  eine  Wortspielerei :  Erde  aus  Erde,  auf  Erden,  gegen  Erde, 
zu  Erde,  in  Erde,  welche  das  ganze  Gedicht  durchzieht.  Der 
Mensch  ist  aus  Erde  gemacht  und  wird  wieder  zu  Erde  werden 
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und  den  Würmern  zum  Fraise  dienen.  (Dieser  Gedanke  ist 
uns  schon  häufiger  begegnet,  vgl.  Death  157.)  Erde  ist  ein 
Zelter  für  König  und  Königin.  Erde  ist  ein  langer  Weg,  ob- 
wohl wir  kurz  wähnen.  Erde  ist  Mutter  und  Grab.  Der  Sehlufs 
enthält  eine  Ermahnung  ans  Ende  zu  denken:  Whar  of  pon 
com  and  whoder  schaltou  wend  (vgl.  Three  sorrowful  tidings). 
Denk  an  den  jüngsten  Tag,  damit  deine  Sünde  dich  nicht 
verdammt.  Und  dann  weist  der  Dichter  hin  auf  Jesus,  den 
mächtigen  König,  der  Tag  und  Nacht  scheidet,  und  der  da 
herrscht  über  Leben  und  Tod. 

Die  meisten  Gedanken  des  Gedichtes  kennen  wir  schon 
von  früher.  Einzelne  wörtliche  Anklänge  an  andere  Lieder 
stellt  Heuser  S.  177  zusammen.  Wir  haben  zwar  gefunden, 
dals  der  Mensch  hier  und  da  als  „clai  clotte"  bezeichnet  wurde 
(Death  73 ;  Hymn  Str.  9) ,  dals  aber  dieser  Gedanke  Anlafs 
gibt  zu  einer  durch  das  ganze  Gedicht  durchgeführten  Wort- 
spielerei, darin  steht  unser  Gedicht  völlig  vereinzelt  da.  Der 
Verfasser  zeigt  in  der  Behandlung  seines  Themas  besondere 
Geschicklichkeit.  Er  bedarf  keiner  typischen  Wendungen, 
sondern  weifs  seine  eigenen  Gedanken  eigenartig  zum  Aus- 
druck zu  bringen.  Häufig  ist  die  Bezugnahme  auf  das  Leben 
dieser  Welt. 

Stilistisch  ist  aufser  der  oben  erwähnten  Wortspielerei 
nichts  Bemerkenswertes  hervorzuheben. 

Der  Form  nach  ist  eine  6 -zeilige  Strophe  aus  Langzeilen 
verwendet,  deren  Reimfolge  a  a  a  a  |  b  b  ist.  In  den  meisten 
Strophen  sind  die  Langzeilen  durch  Mittelreim  zerlegt.  Die 
Verse  sind  6 -Takter  (sog.  Alexandriner  —  Heuser  fafst  sie 
fälschlich  als  4 -Takter),  die  aber  nicht  immer  korrekt  über- 
liefert sind.  Die  6 -Takter  des  Aufgesangs  sind  fast  durch- 
weg knapper  gebaut,  mit  vielfach  1- silbiger  Taktfüllung 
(nationale  Technik),  während  die  6 -Takter  des  Abgesangs 
sich  durchweg  durch  gröfsere  Silbenzahl  (stärkere  Taktfüllung) 
abheben.  Doch  finden  sich  auch  hier  gelegentlich  1- silbige 
Takte.  —  Mit  den  englischen  Strophen  wechseln  aulserdem 
lateinische  von  gleicher  Verszahl  in  Septenaren.  Nach 
Heuser  sollen  die  letzteren  von  einem  späteren  Mönche  hinzu- 
gefügt sein,  da  sie  „eine  nicht  immer  klare  und  glückliche 
Übersetzung**  bieten.    Doch  ist  dieser  Sehlufs  nicht  zwingend. 
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Die  Reime  sind  vielfach  nicht  rein;  geordneter  Wechsel 
von  männlichem  und  weiblichen  Reimen  besteht  nicht. 

Von  der  Alliteration  ist  ausgiebiger  Gebrauch  gemacht, 
doch  entspricht  die  Setzung  der  Reimstäbe  nicht  den  alten 
Gesetzen;  meist  ist  die  Alliteration  gehäuft,  aber  keineswegs 
konsequent  durchgeführt. 

A  Lullaby 

(Jacoby  32;  Brandl  627;  Heuser  172). 

In  ganz  eigenartiger  Weise  wird  hier  die  Nichtigkeit  der 
Welt  zum  Ausdruck  gebracht:  in  der  Form  eines  Wiegen- 
liedchen, durch  das  ein  kleines  Kind  in  den  Schlummer  gelullt 
werden  soll.  Wir  haben  aber  keinen  Anhaltspunkt  dafür,  dals 
mit  dem  Kinde  Jesus  gemeint  ist,  den  die  Mutter  Maria  in  den 
Schlaf  wiegt,  wie  das  bei  Wiegenliedern  späterer  Zeit  der  Fall 
ist  [vgl.  Heuser  S.  172].  —  Der  Anfang  des  Gedichtes  sowie  des 
beständig  wiederkehrenden  Refrains:  „lollai,  lollai,  litil  child . . ." 
stammt  jedenfalls  aus  einem  weltlichen  Wiegenliede.  Hier 
werden  damit  die  Gedanken  über  die  Verderbtheit  der  Welt 
in  enge  Verbindung  gebracht.  Die  Mutter  hält  dem  Kinde  sein 
künftiges  Schicksal  vor,  das  nicht  so  sorgenlos  sein  wird  wie 
jetzt  das  schlummernde  Dasein  in  der  Wiege.  Wie  seine  Eltern 
in  Sorge  und  Kummer  zu  leben,  ist  sein  Los.  „Wenn  du  grols 
bist",  sagt  die  Mutter,  „denk' immer  an  drei  Dinge: 

Whan  J?ou  commist,  whan  ]?ou  art,  and  what  ssal  com  of  pe. 
[vgl.  Three  sorrowful  tidings].  Von  der  Welt  heilst  es  dann: 
sie  macht  den  Reichen  arm,  den  Armen  reich,  sie  wendet  Übel 
in  Wohl  und  Wohl  in  Übel ;  Kind,  du  bist  ein  Pilgrim,  in  Ver- 
derbtheit geboren;  du  wanderst  in  dieser  falschen  Welt,  nimm 
dich  in  acht,  der  Tod  wird  dich  schnell  ereilen." 

In  der  Ausdrucksweise  lälst  sich  zwar  manches  als  typisch 
bezeichnen,  doch  ist  die  Wirkung  des  Gedichtes  im  ganzen  un- 
mittelbar. Die  eigentlichen  Strophen  des  Liedes  machen  die 
betrachtenden  Partieen  desselben  aus,  die  durch  den  lyrisch 
gestimmten  Refrain  immer  angenehm  unterbrochen  werden. 

Stilistisch  sind  vor  allem  die  zahlreichen  Vergleiche 
bemerkenswert,  womit  der  Dichter  an  Irdisches  anknüpft, 
und  von  den  Gegensätzen  sei  hier  als  besonders  wirkungs- 
voll  auf  die  Gegenüberstellung  des  schlafenden  Kindes  und 
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des  Todes  hingewiesen.  Lebhaftigkeit  wird  durch  die  be- 
ständige direkte  Rede  der  Mutter  hervorgerufen. 

Formell  haben  wir  eine  6  zeilige  Strophe  mit  der  Reim- 
stellung a  a  a  a  |  b  b  vor  uns.  Die  Verse  betrachtet  Heuser  als 
„regelmälsig  gebaute  Septenare,  die  sich  von  Übergängen  und 
Berührungen  mit  dem  nationalen  4 -hebigen  Verse  frei  halten". 
Dagegen  muls  gesagt  werden,  dals  mindestens  die  Hälfte  aller 
Verse  besser  als  Alexandriner  zu  lesen  sind,  die  sich  willkür- 
lich unter  die  Septenare  mischen.  Sonach  ist  der  Dichter  in 
der  Behandlung  des  Versmaises  sehr  frei. 

Alliteration  ist  nicht  konsequent  durchgeführt,  aber  sie 
findet  sich  häufig  und  ist  da  beabsichtigt. 

Im  Reim  finden  sich  viele  Unebenheiten;  männliche  Reime 
überwiegen,  sie  sind  in  den  Strophen  3,  5,  6  durchweg  ver- 
wendet. 

Im  Folgenden  behandeln  wir  2  Gedichte,  die  Betrachtungen 
über  das  Alter  enthalten,  sogenannte  Altersklagen.  Wir 
erinnern  daran,  dafs  auch  schon  im  Poema  Morale  der  Dichter 
zu  Anfang  reuig  klagt,  dafs  die  Einsicht  erst  im  Alter  ge- 
kommen ist. 

Maximianus 
(Böddeker  244;  Varnhagen,  Anglia  III,  275 ;  Schofield  443). 

Der  Text  Böddekers,  überliefert  im  Harley  Ms.  2253,  ist 
nach  Varnhagen  „eine  stümperhafte  Zusammenwürfelung  von 
Bruchstücken  des  Originals,  vielfach  ohne  Zusammenhang  der 
Gedanken,  voll  von  Entstellungen  und  Wiederholungen  und 
ohne  regelmäfsigen  Strophenbau".  Demgegenüber  ist  der  Text 
des  Digby  Ms.  86,  den  Varnhagen  herausgibt,  ursprünglicher, 
sodafs  wir  diesen  hier  zugrunde  legen  können. 

Der  Dichter  beginnt  völlig  predigtmäfsig :  „Herknej?  to  ml 
ron"  [vgl.  GL.  17  v.  1].  Er  will  erzählen  von  dem  Alter  „al  hou 
hit  ges",  von  einem  stolzen  Manne,  Maximian  geheifsen,  der 
in  seiner  Jugend  schön  gewesen  war,  und  der  im  Alter  all  die 
schmutzigen  Gedanken  seines  Lebens  bereute.  —  Maximian 
wird  selbst  redend  eingeführt  (v.  37  bis  Ende).  Wehmütig  denkt 
er  an  seine  Jugend.  Er  war  fröhlich  und  übermütig  (Str.  5), 
tüchtig  in  der  Rede  und  von  schönem  Äufsern  (7),  gern  ge- 
sehen als  Gesellschafter.    Seine  Locken  waren  gekräuselt,  gern 
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sah  er  sie  vom  Wind  zerzaust;  sein  Gesicht  war  weifs  wie 
der  Schwan.  Auf  der  Jagd  war  es  ihm  eine  Lust,  wenn  die 
Jäger  bliesen  und  die  Hirsche  sprangen  (8).  Er  war  stark 
und  wohlgebaut  (9),  munter  wie  keiner  (11).  Reich  war  er, 
weise  und  schön  (14).  Sein  Aussehen  war  hell  wie  ein  Stern 
bei  Nacht  (19).  Er  war  munter  wie  das  Reh,  ein  Liebling 
der  schönsten  Frauen  (21).  Seine  Augen  waren  grau  wie  Glas, 
sein  Haar  war  dicht  (23).  —  Und  jetzt?  Sorge  und  Alter 
haben  sein  Haar  dünn  gemacht  (6).  Das  Spiel  der  Habichte 
und  Hunde  erfreut  ihn  nicht  mehr  (9).  Er  hat  die  Nichtig- 
keit der  Welt  erkannt  (10).  Das  Alter  hat  ihm  seine  Macht 
genommen,  er  welkt  dahin  (12).  Das  Alter  verursacht  ihm  Weh 
(16).  Seine  Freuden  sind  vorüber  (17).  Die  Welt  erscheint 
ihm  als  eine  Wüste  (18).  Sein  Weib  schimpft  ihn  Brodvergeuder, 
seine  Freunde  wollen  nichts  mehr  von  ihm  wissen  (22).  Er 
wünscht,  er  wäre  nie  geboren  (23).  Er  wollte,  er  wäre  zur 
Ruh  und  in  einen  Kasten  gelegt  (18). 

Solcher  und  ähnlicher  Art  sind  die  Betrachtungen,  die 
Maximian  über  Früher  und  Jetzt  anstellt;  sie  werden  aber 
vom  Dichter  nicht  getrennt  wiedergegeben,  sondern  dieser 
stellt  geschickt  den  Vorzügen  der  Jugend  jedesmal  die  ent- 
sprechenden Gebrechen  des  Alters  gegenüber. 

Die  typischen  Mittel  fehlen  vollständig,  trotzdem  uns 
viele  Gedanken  wieder  entgegentreten,  die  wir  schon  aus 
anderen  Betrachtungsgedichten  kennen:  Wir  werden  Nahrung 
der  Würmer  werden  (Str.  4);  die  Welt  ist  schlecht  (11),  usw. 
Unser  Gedicht  ist  kein  rein  betrachtendes,  es  steht  hart  an 
der  Grenze  zwischen  erzählender  und  lyrischer  Dichtungsart. 
Das  Lyrische  überwiegt  bei  weitem,  ein  stark  individuelles 
Moment  ist  ihm  eigen.  Die  Klage  des  Maximian  und  seine 
wahrhafte  Reue  fordern  unsere  lebhafte  Teilnahme  heraus. 

Die  Person  Jesu  spielt  durchaus  keine  Rolle,  weshalb  wir 
das  Gedicht  nicht  bei  den  Jesusliedern  behandeln  konnten. 
Anders  verhielt  sich  das  mit  GL.  3,  mit  welchem  der  Maximian 
am  meisten  Ähnlichkeit  hat,  das  aber  immerhin  ein  Lied  zum 
Preise  Jesu  genannt  werden  konnte  und  daher  bei  den  Jesus- 
liedern seinen  Platz  finden  mulste. 

Stilistisch  sind  die  Gegensätze,  welche  sich  aus  der 
Gegenüberstellung    von    Früher    und   Jetzt    ergeben,    höchst 
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wirkungsvoll.  Zur  VeranschaulichuDg  dienen  zahlreiche  Bilder 
und  Vergleiche,  die  nieist  aus  dem  täglichen  Leben  ge- 
griffen sind  und  auch  vielfach  eine  Beziehung  zur  Natur  auf- 
weisen. Trotz  der  Länge  des  Gedichtes  fehlen  ermüdende 
Wiederholungen;  die  Gedanken  schreiten  ständig  fort. 

Der  Form  nach  ist  das  Gedicht  in  3 -Taktern  geschrieben, 
die  zu  einer  12 -zeiligen  Schweifreimstrophe  verbunden  sind. 
Die  Reimstellung  ist  grölstenteils : 

aab  aab  aab  aab, 

doch  kommen  auch  vereinzelt  Reimfolgen  vor  wie:  aab  ccb 
ddb  eeb,  aab  ccb  aab  ddb,  aab  ccb  aab  aab  und 
andere. 

Alliteration  ist  sehr  häufig  absichtlich  angewandt,  aber 
nicht  konsequent  durchgeführt. 

Die  Reime  sind  nicht  immer  rein,  die  männlichen  über- 
wiegen. 

Eide  (Heuser  167). 

Auch  dies  Gedicht  ist  ganz  durchsetzt  mit  individuellen 
Momenten ;  es  gibt  der  Klage  Ausdruck  über  das  herannahende 
Alter  (besonders  in  Str.  1  und  2),  z.  B.: 

Ich  ne  mal  no  more 
Grope  vnder  göre 

]705  mi  wil  wold  jete. 
Yjoket  ich  am  of  ^ore 
WiJ?  last  and  hi}?er  lore 

And  sunne  me  h&p  biset. 
Iset  ich  am  wij?  snnne, 
pat  i  ne  mai  no^t  manne 

non  marpis  wij?  mupe.    (Str.  2,  v.  6  flf.) 

Mit  Tonmalerei  verbunden,  werden  dann  die  Merkmale 
des  heranrückenden  Alters  aufgeführt,  z.  B.  Str.  4: 

Now  i  pirtle,  i  pofte,  1  poute, 

I  snurpe,  i  snobbe,  i  sneipe  on  snovte, 

Pros  kund  i  comble  and  kelde. 
I  lench,  i  len,  on  lyme  i  lasse, 
I  poke,  i  pomple,  i  palle,  i  passe, 

As  gallij?  gome  igeld. 

(Vgl.  Signs  of  Death  und  Death  v.  170.) 
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Typische  Mittel  werden  völlig  vermieden,  es  werden 
vollkommen  eigenartige  Ausdrücke  verwendet,  die  z.T.  dem 
gewöhnlichen  Leben  entnommen  sind  und  sehr  drastisch  wirken. 
Wie  Maximian  wirkt  das  Gedicht  in  hohem  Grade  lyrisch. 
In  seinen  individuellen  Momenten  erinnert  es  stark  an  GL.  3; 
im  übrigen  konnten  wir  auf  Ähnlichkeiten  mit  Death,  Signs 
of  Death  hinweisen. 

Stilistisch  beobachten  wir  den  häufigen  Gebrauch  der 
Asyndeta,  ferner  ein  Spielen  mit  dem  Klang  der  Worte. 
Eine  Reihe  von  Vergleichen  aus  dem  Leben  stellen  sich  ein: 

and  cling  so  ]7e  clai    (Str.  1, 10) 
Ihewid  as  a  grei  mare    (Str.  3,  8) 
as  gallif»  gome  igeld    (Str.  4,  6) 
As  falc  i  falow  and  felde    (Str.  5,  3). 

Auch  sonst  wird  sehr  oft  auf  Irdisches  Bezug  genommen. 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  sind  nicht  alle  Strophen  des 
Gedichtes  gleich  gebaut,  doch  stimmen  sie  darin  tiberein,  dals 
alle  (mit  Ausnahme  der  letzten)  2 -teilig  sind.  Die  Strophe  1 
hat  folgendes  Schema: 


3333  3333  3333 
abab  abab  ab  ab 


4343 
c  d  cd. 


Gelegentlich  finden  wir  im  Aufgesang  1- silbige  Taktftillung 
(nationale  Technik),  wie  auch  sonst.  Den  Abgesang  bilden 
2  (durch  den  Reim  zerlegte)  Septenare. 

In  Str.  2  sind  3 -Takter  zur  Bildung  der  Schweifreim- 
strophe verwandt;  der  Aufgesang  besteht  aus  12,  der  Ab- 
gesang aus  6  Versen,  die  Reimfolge  ist  so : 

aab  ccb  ddb | ddb | eefggf 

An  Str.  3  als  Aufgesang  ist  jedenfalls  Str.  5  als  Abgesang  an- 
zuschlielsen,  worauf  Heuser  mit  Recht  hingewiesen  hat.  Wir 
erhalten  dann  eine  Schweifreimstrophe  aus  4-  und  3 -Taktern 
mit  der  Reimfolge: 

443  443  443  443  443  443 
aabccbddbeeb  ffghhg 

Denselben  Bau  hat  Str.  4,  während  die  letzte  Strophe  als 
8-zeilige  Schweifreimstrophe  aus  4-  und  3 -Taktern  sich  dar- 
stellt: 
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4443 
aaab 


4443 
ccc  b 


Die  Alliteration  ist  durch  alle  Strophen  konsequent 
durchgeführt  und  meistens  überaus  reichlich  angewandt;  be- 
sonders deutlich  läfst  sich  dies  in  Str.  4  erkennen,  wo  die 
4-Takter  4  Stabreime  haben  und  die  3 -Takter  sowohl  2  als 
3  Alliterationsstäbe  aufweisen.  Auf  die  lautmalerischen  Wir- 
kungen, die  mittels  der  Alliteration  erzielt  werden,  haben  wir 
schon  hingewiesen. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein;  in  der  Verwendung 
männlicher  und  weiblicher  Reime  ist  jedoch  keine  Regelmälsig- 
keit  zu  bemerken. 

An  diese  beiden  Altersklagen  läfst  sich  gut  eine  Stinden- 
klage  anschliefsen : 

Ä  Rhyme-beginning  Fragment  (Heuser  165). 

Das  Gedicht  ist  kurz  und  inhaltlich  sehr  unbedeutend. 
Der  Dichter  klagt,  dals  ihn  die  Sünde  in  Sorge  gebracht  habe. 
Teilnahme  zu  erwecken  vermögen  diese  Klagen  nicht.  Die 
Ausdrucksweise  ist  durchaus  typisch. 

Der  Hauptzweck  des  Gedichtes  ist.  Formgewandtheit  zu 
zeigen.  Es  ist  eine  metrische  Spielerei:  das  letzte  Wort  jedes 
Verses  wird  am  Anfang  des  nächsten  wieder  aufgenommen,  es 
besteht  also  gewissermalsen  eine  Konkatenatio  aller  Verse. 
Die  uns  vorliegenden  4-  und  3 -taktigen  Verse  reimen  kreuz- 
weis und  bilden  eine  einzige  12-zeilige  Strophe  von  der  Form: 

48  43  43  43  43  43 
ab  ab  ab  ab  cd  cd 

Alliteration  ist  selten  und  zufällig. 

Die  Reime  sind  rein;  die  Verse  1  und  9  zeigen  Mittelreim. 

Die  gekünstelte  Form  schliefst  wohl  aus,  dafs  der  Dichter 
die  Absicht  hatte,  mehr  als  eine  Strophe  zu  dichten.  Es  ist 
deshalb  jedenfalls  nicht  gerechtfertigt,  das  Gedicht  als  „Frag- 
ment" zu  bezeichnen,  wie  es  in  der  Überschrift  geschehen  ist. 

Als  letztes  unter  den  Betrachtungsliedern  behandeln  wir 
ein  Gedicht,  das  wir  sonst  nirgends  einzureihen  vermochten : 
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Of  a  mon  matheu  l>ohte  [GL.  2]. 
Es  ist  völlig  lehrhafter  Natur  und  folgt  genau  den  Aus- 
führungen der  Bibel,  Matthaeus  XX  v.  1 — 16,  wo  geredet  wird 
vom  Himmelreich,  das  da  gleich  ist  einem  Hausvater,  der  des 
Morgens  ausging,  Arbeiter  zu  mieten  für  seinen  Weinberg  usw. 
Der  Grundgedanke  dieses  Gleichnisses  ist:  „Also  werden  die 
Ersten  die  Letzten  sein  und  die  Letzten  die  Ersten,  denn  viele 
sind  berufen,  aber  wenige  sind  auserwählt"  [Matth.  XX  v.  16]. 
Am  Schlufs  bringt  der  Dichter  seine  Klage  vor: 

pis  World  me  wurchej?  wo, 
rooles  ase  pe  roo, 

y  sike  for  vnsete; 
ant  monrne  ase  men  doht  mo, 
for  doate  of  foule  fo, 

hou  y  my  sunne  may  bete. 

Nur  der  Schlufs  des  Gedichtes  ist  lyrisch. 

Stilistisch  ist  die  Lebhaftigkeit  der  Darstellung  durch 
direkte  Rede  hervorzuheben. 

Der  Form  nach  sind  3 -Takter  zur  12 -zeiligen  Schweif- 
reimstrophe mit  einander  verbunden;  die  Reimstellung  ist 
aab  aab  ccb  ccb. 

Die  Alliteration  ist  mit  grofser  Konsequenz  angewandt, 
nur  wenige  Verse  zeigen  keine  Alliteration. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein;  geregelter  Wechsel  von 
männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen  findet  nicht  statt. 


Ergebnis   der  Betrachtung   der  geistlichen  Lyrik 
der  dritten  Periode. 

In  der  reinen  Lyrik  ist  die  Verknüpfung  der  Motive 
meistens  viel  fester  als  in  früherer  Zeit.  Nur  bei  GL.  8  und 
GL.  4  ist  deren  Verbindung  noch  eine  sehr  lockere,  so  dals 
diese  Gedichte  durchaus  den  Eindruck  von  Liedern  einer 
älteren  Zeit  machen. 

Was  die  typischen  Mittel  betrifft,  so  finden  sich  diese 
manchmal  noch  recht  häufig,  in  einigen  Gedichten  haben  sie 
jedoch  viel  von  ihrem  typischen  Charakter  eingebüfst,  in 
vielen  anderen  ist  das  Typische  eingeschränkt  oder  es  findet 
sich  nur  sehr  selten. 
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Mit  dem  Abnehmen  der  typischen  Mittel  Hand  in  Hand 
geht  eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung  der  Gedichte. 

Stärker  als  in  der  vorigen  Periode  macht  sich  das  Hervor- 
treten des  individuellen  Momentes  bemerkbar,  so  schon 
in  GL.  14  (erster  Teil)  und  in  GL.  10;  zu  besonders  reicher 
Entfaltung  kommt  dieses  persönliche  Element  aber  dann  in 
GL.  3,  GL.  16  und  im  Prisoner's  Prayer. 

Andere  Vorzüge  der  geistlichen  Lieder  dieses  Zeitraumes 
sind  Anschaulichkeit  und  Gefühlstiefe,  die  uns  vielfach 
eng  miteinander  verschmolzen  entgegentreten,  so  in  GL.  7  und 
GL.  11.  Das  zuletzt  genannte  Gedicht  mit  seiner  Schilderung 
der  Leiden  Jesu  führt  uns  zu  einer  Reihe  von  eigentlichen 
Passionsliedern,  in  denen  gleichfalls  die  Anschaulichkeit  eine 
grolse  Rolle  spielt,  die  wiederum  mit  echtem  Gefühl  (Anteil- 
nahme an  Jesu  Leiden  usw.)  gepaart  erscheint.  Wir  nennen 
hier  nur  Ar.  2,  GL.  9,  Christ  on  the  Gross. 

Ferner  gewahren  wir  eine  besonders  häufige  Bezug- 
nahme auf  irdische  Verhältnisse.  Wir  finden  kaum  ein 
Gedicht,  in  dem  dieses  Moment  ganz  fehlt.  An  Selbsterlebtes 
wird  angeknüpft;  Bilder  und  Vergleiche  werden  aus  dem 
Leben  dieser  Welt  genommen,  und  auch  sonst  spielt  die  Welt 
in  mannigfacher  Weise  in  die  geistliche  Lyrik  hinein. 

In  einer  ganzen  Reihe  von  Gedichten  kommt  endlich 
Naturschilderung  zur  Verwendung,  und  zwar  gewöhnlich 
am  Anfang  der  Lieder.  Sie  spielt  eine  viel  bedeutendere  Rolle 
als  früher  in  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  und  ist  eng  mit  anderen 
Motiven  verwoben.  Folgenden  Gedichten  verleiht  dieses  Moment 
die  Grundstimmung:  GL.  14,  GL.  7,  GL.  12,  GL.  6.  Das  um- 
fangreiche Hineinziehen  der  Natur  in  die  geistliche  Lyrik, 
sowie  überhaupt  die  ständige  Bezugnahme  auf  das  irdische 
Leben  weist  uns  darauf  hin,  dafs  die  weltliche  Poesie,  welche 
sich  gerade  in  dieser  Periode  zu  hoher  Blüte  entwickelte, 
einen  starken  Einfluls  auf  die  geistliche  ausgeübt  haben  muls. 

Die  Betrachtungslyrik  hat  von  vornherein  eine  freiere 
Ausdrucksweise  vor  der  reinen  Lyrik  voraus;  typische 
Mittel  spielen  nur  eine  geringe  Rolle. 

Einige  betrachtende  Gedichte  haben  einen  streng  fort- 
schreitenden Gedankengang,  so  die  reinen  Predigtgedichte 
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GL.  17  und  GL.  2.  Einen  fortschreitenden  Gedankengang  zeigt 
auch  Maximian;  da  fügen  sich  aber  andere,  lyrische  Elemente 
gut  ein,  ja  sie  tiberwiegen  sogar.  Dies  Gedicht  steht  hart  an 
der  Grenze  zwischen  erzählender  und  lyrischer  Dichtungsart. 

Alle  übrigen  Betrachtungsgedichte  weisen  keinen  so  stetig 
fortschreitenden  Gedankengang  auf.  In  ihnen  treten  andere 
Momente  hervor,  die  fest  mit  den  Betrachtungen  verknüpft 
erscheinen.  Einerseits  zeigen  diese  Gedichte  eine  grolse  Ge- 
schicklichkeit in  der  Durchführung  eines  bestimmten 
Themas,  wie  Ar.  3,  GL.  1,  Hymn,  Erthe;  anderseits  zeichnen 
sie  sich  durch  das  Vorwiegen  lyrischer  Momente  aus. 
Durch  die  häufige  und  enge  Verknüpfung  betrachtender  und 
lyrischer  Momente  rücken  die  Betrachtungsgedichte  dieses  Zeit- 
raumes der  reinen  Lyrik  besonders  nahe.  Die  lyrischen  Ele- 
mente in  den  einzelnen  Liedern  stellen  wir  hier  noch  einmal 
zusammen: 

In  Ar.  3  tritt  uns  die  Klage  um  die  Nichtigkeit  der  Welt 
und  die  Sorge  um  das  zukünftige  Seelenheil  entgegen.  In 
GL.  1  wird  der  Trauer,  der  Sorge,  der  Reue  des  Dichters 
über  seine  Sünden  Ausdruck  gegeben.  In  Hymn  weils  der 
Dichter  Mitleid  mit  dem  Geschick  der  Armen  zu  erwecken 
und  auf  das  harte  Herz  der  Reichen  zu  wirken.  Vor  allem 
ist  lyrische  Stimmung  über  das  Wiegenliedchen  Lullaby  aus- 
gebreitet; sie  wird  hier  hervorgerufen  einmal  durch  den  völlig 
lyrischen  Refrain,  der  das  Einwiegen  des  Kindes  deutlich 
malt,  und  dann  durch  die  Gegenüberstellung  des  unschuldigen 
Kindes  mit  der  Verderbtheit  der  Welt,  durch  die  Gegenüber- 
stellung des  schlafenden  Kleinen  mit  dem  Tode.  Gegensätze 
stimmen  auch  im  Maximian  lyrisch;  ständig  wird  da  dem 
jetzigen  Elend  das  einstige  Glück  gegenüber  gestellt.  In 
Eide  wird  durch  die  Klage  über  das  herannahende  Alter 
lyrische  Wirkung  hervorgerufen.  ARhyme-beginning  Frag- 
ment klagt  über  die  Sünde  und  GL.  2  über  Schlechtigkeit 
der  Welt.  Die  einzigen  Gedichte,  in  denen  lyrische  Momente 
ganz  fehlen,  sind  GL.  17  und  Erthe.  Am  meisten  lyrisch 
muten  an:  Lullaby,  Maximian  und  zum  Teil  auch  Eide. 

Was  endlich  die  Bezugnahme  auf  Irdisches  angeht, 
so  findet  sie  sich  in  dieser  Periode  in  noch  viel  gröfserem 
Umfange,  als  das  früher  bei  der  Betrachtungslyrik  der  Fall 
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war.    Es  gibt  kein  einziges  Gedicht,  in  dem  nicht  in  irgend 
einer  Weise  an  das  Leben  der  Welt  angeknüpft  wäre. 

Stilistisch  lassen  sich  ermüdende  Wirkungen,  hervor- 
gerufen durch  endlose  Wiederholungen  und  Parallelen  oder 
durch  weitschweifige  Aufzählungen,  nur  in  sehr  wenigen  Ge- 
dichten (GL.  8,  GL.  4)  aufweisen.  Sonst  sind  stilistische 
Vorzüge  in  unserem  Zeitraum  ungemein  häufiger  anzutreffen 
als  früher,  so  dafs  wir  unbedingt  von  einem  Fortschritt  im 
Stil  reden  können.  Die  verschiedensten  Stilmittel  werden  un- 
gezwungen verwendet;  lebhafte  Wirkungen  werden  erzielt 
durch  direkte  Reden  und  rhetorische  Fragen,  Anschaulichkeit 
wird  hervorgerufen  durch  besonders  zahlreiche  Bilder  und 
Vergleiche.  Dazu  kommen  hin  und  wieder  auch  andere 
stilistische  Eigentümlichkeiten  wie  Anaphora,  Inversion,  Wort- 
spielerei u.  a.  m. 

Wie  im  Stil,  so  bewegt  sich  die  Lyrik  dieser  Periode 
auch  in  der  Form  freier  als  sonst.  Wir  finden  folgende 
Strophenformen: 

L   Paarweis   gereimte    Gedichte    (fortlaufend):    Christ 
on  the  Gross. 

IL   Einreimige  4-zeilige  Strophen:  GL.  8.  4;  H.  III. 

III.  Kreuzweisreimige   8-zeilige   Strophen:    H.  I.   II; 
GL.  16.  15;  (RhbFr.  12-zeil.).    . 

IV.  Schweifreimstrophen: 

6-zeilig:  GL.  5  (Str.  2-4);  Ar.  4;  GL.  9.  17. 

8-zeilig:  Ar.  2. 

9-zeilig:  GL.  5  (Str.  1). 

12-zeilig:  Maximian;  GL.  2. 

V.   Kompliziertere  Strophen: 

a)  variierte  kreuzweisr.:  Ar.  3;  Hymn. 
variierte  Schweifr.:  GL.  14.  6;  Res.  Ref. 

b)  erweiterte  kreuzweisr.:  GL.  1. 
erweiterte  Schweifr.:  GL.  3. 

c)  kreuzweisr.  +  Schweifr.:  GL.  10.  7.  12.  11. 

d)  einr.  +  kreuzweisr.:  Hail  Mary. 

9* 
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e)  sonstige  Kombinationen:  GL.  18;  Ar.  1;  Erthe; 
Lullaby;  Eide  (meist  Schweifr.  verschiedener  Art); 
Prisoner's  Prayer  (Sequenz). 

Durch  einen  Vergleich  dieser  Zusammenstellung  mit  der- 
jenigen voriger  Periode  (S.  83)  ergibt  sich,  dafs  die  Sehweif- 
reimstrophen  und  komplizierteren  Strophen  in  besonders  reichem 
Malse  zur  Verwendung  gelangen,  während  demgegenüber  die 
einfacheren  Strophenformen  nur  in  verhältnismälsig  wenigen 
Gedichten  unseres  Zeitraumes  gebraucht  werden.  Auch  ge- 
wahren wir  gröfsere  Anpassung  der  Form  an  den  Inhalt. 

Auch  in  der  Wahl  der  Vers  malse  Mst  sich  dieses  Streben 
nach  Anpassung  beobachten.    Man  verwendet: 

Septenare:  H.  III. 

Sept.  -f  Alex.:  Lullaby. 

4-Takter:  H.  L  II;  GL.  4.  8.  16;  Ar.  4.  2;  GL.  9;  Ar.  3; 

GL.  1  (Aufgesang). 
3-Takter:  GL.  7.  IL  15;  Maximian;  GL.  2. 
4-  +  3-Takter:  GL.  14.  10.  5.  3.  12.  1  (Abgesang).  17; 

Hymn;  RhbFr.;  Res.  Ref. 
4-  +  3-  +  6-Takter:  GL.  6. 
4-  +  3-  +  5-  +  7-Takter:  GL.  18. 
4- -f  3- +  2- 4- 1-Takter:  Ar.  L 
4-Takter,  4-  +  8-Takter:  Hail  Mary. 
4-Takter,  3-Takter,  4-  -f-  3-Takter:  Prisoner's 

Prayer. 
6-Takter  (nation.  Technik):  Erthe. 
3-Takter,  4- +  3-Takter:  Eide. 
Nation.  Langzeile  (mit  6-  oder  7-taktigem  Rhythmus), 

4-Takter:  Christ  on  the  Gross. 

Ein  Vergleich  dieser  Liste  mit  der  auf  S.  84  zeigt  uns, 
dals  jetzt  auch  3-Takter  allein  zur  Strophenbildung  verwendet 
werden;  4-  +  3-Takter  weisen  starke  Zunahme  auf,  und  auch 
Gedichte,  in  denen  mehrere  Versarten  verwendet  werden,  sind 
viel  häufiger  geworden,  selbst  Verse  mit  nationaler  Technik 
fehlen  nicht. 
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Was  den  Reim  betriflft,  so  konnten  wir  gröfstenteils  Rein- 
heit des  Reims  uud  vielfach  geregelten  Wechsel  von  männ- 
lichen und  weiblichen  Reimen  beobachten. 

Von  der  Alliteration  ist  meist  ein  mafsvoller  und  ver- 
ständiger Gebrauch  gemacht. 

Konkatenatio  der  Strophen  findet  sich  nur  in  einigen 
Gedichten:  Res.  Ref.,  GL.  16,  Hail  Mary,  GL.  1.  In  RhbFr. 
haben  wir  sogar  Konkatenatio  aller  Verse. 
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Weltliche  Lyrik. 


Die  weltliche  Lyrik  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  ist  viel  weniger 
zahlreich  tiberliefert  als  die  geistliche.  Aus  der  Zeit  vor  1250 
besitzen  wir  nur  ein  einziges  weltliches  Lied,  das  berühmte 
Kuckuckslied.  Allgemein  betrachtet,  hat  die  weltliche  Lyrik 
formell  und  stilistisch  manches  mit  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  ge- 
meinsam, die  Hauptabweichung  besteht  in  der  Verwendung 
der  Motive.  Nach  der  eingehenden  Behandlung  der  geistlichen 
Lieder  ist  es  nicht  nötig,  eine  gesonderte  Charakteristik  der 
weltlichen  Lyrik  im  allgemeinen  zu  geben,  sondern  wir  können 
uns  gleich  zur  Betrachtung  der  einzelnen  Gedichte  wenden. 

I.   Weltliche  Lyrik  vor  1250. 

Wie  gesagt,  steht  uns  hier  nur  als  einzig  erhaltenes  Ge- 
dicht zur  Verfügung: 

The  Cuckoo  song 
(Phil.  Soc.  1868/69,  S.  103;  EETS.  VII,  426;  Kluge,  me.  Lese- 
buch S.  75;  ten  Brink  381  ff.;  Brandl  626;  Aust  260;  Schofield 
443.  444;  Cambridge  Eist.  360). 

Der  Dichter  gibt  darin  seiner  Freude  Ausdruck  über  den 
Einzug  des  Sommers.  Die  ganze  l^atur  lebt  vor  seinen  Blicken 
auf:  „Es  wächst  die  Saat,  es  grünt  die  Wiese,  die  Bäume 
schlagen  aus."  Er  betrachtet  das  Liebesleben  der  Tiere:  „Das 
Schaf  blökt  nach  dem  Lamme,  nach  dem  Kalbe  muht  die 
Kuh."  In  seinen  sonstigen  Worten  über  das  Treiben  der  Tiere 
scheut  er  selbst  vor  Derbheit  nicht  zurück:  „Der  junge  Stier 
springt,  der  Bock  farzt."  Das  Gedicht  schliefst  mit  der  Auf- 
forderung an  den  Kuckuck,  nur  recht  lustig  zu  singen:  „Schön 
singst  du  Kuckuck,  höre  nimmer  auf." 
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Das  Gedieht  ergeht  sich  ausschliefslich  in  Naturbetrach- 
tung und  entbehrt  jeder  Reflexion.  Alle  individuellen  Momente 
werden  fern  gehalten,  aber  unausgesprochen  klingt  die  Freude 
des  Dichters  über  den  herannahenden  Sommer  aus  jeder  Zeile 
des  Liedes  heraus. 

Schlicht  und  einfach  sind  alle  Gedanken  ausgedrückt. 
Enge  Fühlung  mit  dem  Leben  der  Natur  charakterisiert  das 
Gedicht;  von  aller  Kulturüberfeinerung  frei,  verschweigt  der 
Dichter  selbst  die  allernattirlichsten  Gewohnheiten  der  Tiere 
nicht.  Besonders  wirkungsvoll  ist  die  Kürze  des  Liedes;  nichts 
Überflüssiges  wird  gesagt.  Das  einfache  Nebeneinanderstellen 
der  Beobachtungen  ruft  hier  nicht  den  Eindruck  blolser  Auf- 
zählung hervor,  sondern  gerade  in  dieser  Knappheit  liegt  das 
Wirkungsvolle.  Stilistisch  noch  besonders  hervorzuheben  ist 
die  Lautmalerei,  die  wir  in  der  Häufung  der  „u"  beobachten, 
und  die  sich  durch  das  ganze  Gedicht  hindurchzieht. 

Was  die  Form  betrifi't,  so  besteht  das  Lied  aus  fünf 
Septenaren,  welche  alle  denselben  Reim  aufweisen.  Diese 
fünf  Verse  sind  durch  eingeschobene  Refrains  in  drei  Strophen 
geteilt.  Zweimal  folgt  auf  die  Verbindung  von  zwei  Septenaren 
ein  2 -taktiger  Refrain  (Sing  cuccu;  cuccu!  cuccu!),  an  den 
letzten  Septenar  schliefst  sich  ein  2 -zeiliger  Refrain  aus 
4 -Taktern. 

Alliteration  ist  verständnisvoll  angewandt,  aber  nicht 
beabsichtigt.  Dagegen  tritt  die  Lautmalerei  stark  hervor  in 
der  Häufung  der  „u". 

Die  Reime  sind  männlich.  Aulser  dem  Endreim  weisen 
der  zweite  und  vierte  Septenar  Binnenreim  auf:  growef»  sed 
and  growef  med;  bulluc  stertef,  bücke  vertef». 

Aufser  dem  Text  des  Gedichtes  sind  uns  auch  die  Noten 
dazu  tiberliefert,  und  dieser  Umstand  spricht  für  die  aufser- 
ordentliche  Beliebtheit,  ja  Volkstümlichkeit  des  Liedes. 

Zwar  ist  das  Kuckuckslied  das  einzige  weltliche  Gedicht, 
welches  aus  der  Zeit  vor  1250  auf  uns  gekommen  ist,  und 
wir  können  uns  von  der  Entwicklung  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  in 
der  ersten  Hälfte  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  nicht  ein  so  klares  Bild 
machen,  wie  das  bei  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  dieser  Periode 
möglich  war.  Dennoch  werden  wir  nicht  zu  bezweifeln  haben, 
dafs  aufser  den  Sommerliedern,   zu  denen  das  Kuckuckslied 
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gehört,  auch  Lieder  über  andere  Jahreszeiten,  Frühlings-, 
Herbst-  und  Winterlieder  bestanden  haben  (vgl.  Aust  260/261). 
Zu  dieser  Annahme  scheint  uns  auch  die  Einwirkung  des 
Cuckoo  Song  oder  ähnlicher  Gedichte  auf  geistliche  Lieder 
vor  1250  zu  berechtigen  (vgl.  etwa  den  Anfang  von  OEM.  30). 

Inwieweit  noch  eine  andere  Art  weltlicher  Lieder  gepflegt 
wurde,  das  anzugeben,  fehlen  uns  vollends  direkte  Anhalts- 
punkte. Dals  es  jedoch  auch  Liebeslieder  gegeben  haben 
wird,  scheint  aus  der  vielfach  freieren  Ausgestaltung  der  geist- 
lichen Lieder  hervorzugehen,  die  auf  den  Einflufs  weltlicher 
Liebeslieder  zurückzuführen  sein  wird  (vgl.  OEM.  10,  OEM.  25). 

Endlich  seheinen  auch  Stellen  in  weltlichen  Gedichten 
späterer  Zeit  auf  das  Vorhandensein  weltlicher  Lieder  hinzu- 
deuten (vgl.  WL.  10  und  die  Gedichte  mit  naturschildernden 
Eingängen). 

II.   Weltliche  Lyrik  bis  etwa  1310. 

Die  weltliche  Lyrik  aus  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  13.  Jahr- 
hunderts ist  vor  allem  Liebespoesie.  Der  Preis  der  Geliebten 
ist  der  Gegenstand  nahezu  aller  Gedichte.  Ein  anderes  Thema 
ist  die  Liebesklage.  Daneben  tritt  in  einigen  Liedern  auch 
das  Naturgefühl,  manchmal  sogar  in  sehr  starkem  Malse, 
hervor.  Aulser  ernst  gemeinten  Gedichten  finden  sich  dann 
aber  auch  solche,  in  denen  Töne  ironischen,  satirischen 
Charakters  angeschlagen  werden. 

In  einer  Gruppe  von  Gedichten  zunächst  kommt  der  Preis 
der  Geliebten  zu  besonders  reicher  Entfaltung. 

Johon  ( WL.  1] 
(Wilsmann    217;     Brandl    641;     Schofield    445;     Holthausen, 
Anglia  15.  189). 

Hier  ergeht  sich  der  Dichter  in  ausführlicher  Beschreibung 
der  Vorzüge  seiner  Lieben.  Eine  schier  unerschöpfliche  Fülle 
von  Vergleichen  wird  über  sie  ausgeschüttet.  Alle  Arten  von 
Edelsteinen  werden  hergezählt,  um  ihre  Schönheit  zu  veran- 
schaulichen. Allerlei  Blumen,  Vögel,  Pflanzen  und  heilkräftige 
Kräuter  werden  zum  Vergleich  herangezogen;  selbst  an 
historische  oder  sagenhafte  Personen  wird  angeknüpft,  um  den 
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Wert  der  Geliebten  daran  zu  messen.  Jeder  einzelnen  Art 
dieser  Vergleiche  ist  eine  besondere  Strophe  gewidmet. 

Das  beständige  schematische  Aufzählen  der  Vergleiche 
beeinträchtigt  die  Wirkung  des  Gedichtes.  Die  Ausdrucks- 
weise ist  nicht  ungezwungen  genug,  vielfach  geradezu  ge- 
schraubt. Der  Dichter  haftet  viel  zu  sehr  am  Äufserlichen, 
so  dals  der  Inhalt  gar  nicht  genügend  zur  Geltung  kommt. 
Das  individuelle  Gefühlsmoment  fehlt  vollkommen,  wenn  auch 
der  Dichter  an  einigen  Stellen,  aber  immer  ganz  äulserlich, 
persönlich  in  die  Schilderung  eingreift  (vgl.  v.  1.  10.  21.  22. 
29/30.  35.  48.  49/50). 

Der  Form  nach  ist  das  Gedicht  in  nationalen  Langzeilen  ab- 
gefafst,  die  zu  10- zeiligen  Strophen  miteinander  verbunden  sind: 
aaaaaaaa  |  bb. 

Die  Alliteration  ist  in  tiberreichem  Malse  angewandt, 
meistens  stehen  vier  Stäbe  in  einem  Verse;  doch  ist  die 
Stellung  der  Stäbe  recht  willkürlich  und  nicht  den  alten 
Alliterationsgesetzen  entsprechend. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein. 

Dieselbe  Vorliebe  für  den  Vergleich  finden  wir  in: 

Die  Schöne  von  Ribbesdale  [WL.  5] 
(Wilsmann  215/216;  Lauchert  ESt.  16, 139;  Brandl  641;  Scho- 
field  446). 

Waren  jedoch  in  WL.  1  die  Vergleiche  allgemeiner  Art, 
so  werden  hier  die  körperlichen  Vorzüge  alle  einzeln  be- 
schrieben: Kopf,  Augen,  Stirn,  Brauen,  Nase,  Locken,  Kinn, 
Mund,  Lippen,  Zähne,  Hals,  Hände,  Arme,  Finger,  Brüste, 
Wuchs;  auch  der  Gürtel  und  die  Rede  der  Geliebten  werden 
gepriesen. 

Die  Vergleiche  werden  in  ähnlicher  Weise  gehäuft  wie 
in  WL.  1,  doch  nicht  so  schematisch  aneinandergereiht;  sie 
fügen  sich  viel  besser  dem  Ganzen  ein.  Die  Verknüpfung  der 
Motive  ist  fester  als  im  vorigen  Gedicht,  die  ganze  Komposition 
viel  ungezwungener,  die  Sprache  schlichter  als  dort.  Die 
Einfachheit  der  Ausdrucksweise  lassen  etwa  die  Verse  37  flf. 
erkennen: 
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Heo  ha}?  a  mury  mouht  to  mele, 
wij?  lefly  rede  lippes  lele, 
romauDz  forte  rede. 

Die  Vergleiche  sind  oft  viel  anschaulicher: 

hire  speche  as  spices  spredes  (v.  30) 
hyre  tyttes  aren  an  vnder  bis 
as  apples  tuo  of  parays, 

ou  seif  ^e  mowen  seo.    (v.  58  ff.) 

An  Frische  gewinnt  das  Gedicht  besonders  durch  die  er- 
zählende Einleitung,  worin  uns  der  Dichter  ein  persönliches 
Erlebnis  mitteilt: 

mosti  ryden  by  rybbesdale, 
wil  wymmen  forte  wale, 

ant  weide  whuch  ich  wolde: 
fonnde  were  p>at  feyrest  on 
}7at  euer  wes  mad  of  blöd  and  bon, 

in  boure  best  wip»  bolde. 

Auch  sonst  greift  der  Dichter  selbst  des  öfteren  ein,  was 
dem  Liede  einen  individuellen  Charakter  verleiht.  Die 
Verse  23  flf.  und  29  enthalten  Klagen  des  Verfassers,  v.  46/48, 
56  ff.  bringen  einen  Wunsch  zum  Ausdruck ,  v.  9.  60.  72.  79  ff. 
enthalten  Versicherungen  oder  Beteuerungen  des  Dichters, 
dessen  Person  weiterhin  in  den  Versen  13.  15.  17.  44.  49  eine 
Rolle  spielt. 

Den  Dichter  charakterisiert  im  grolsen  ganzen  ein  leichtes 
Temperament,  wenn  er  gleich  öfters  in  Klagen  ausbricht. 

Geistliche  Elemente  spielen  nur  eine  ganz  geringe 
Rolle  (v.  21.  82  ff.),  aber  gerade  die  letzte  Beteuerung  des 
Dichters  mutet  uns  etwas  seltsam  an: 

he  myhte  sayen  p>at  crist  hym  seje 
)?at  myhte  nyhtes  neh  hyre  leje 

heuene  he  heuede  here.    (v.  82/84) 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  werden  4-  und  3 -Takter  in 
geregeltem  Wechsel  zur  12 -zeiligen  Schweifreim  Strophe  mit- 
einander verbunden: 

443443443443 
aab  ccb  ddb  eeb 
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Alliteration  ist  sehr  reichlich  verwendet  und  konsequent 
durchgeführt. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein. 

Amors  Rat  [WL.  10] 

(Wifsmann  215;  Kölbing  ESt.  2,  504.  17,  299;  ten  Brink  382  ff. 
385;  Schofield  444;  Cambr.  Eist.  362). 

Dies  Gedicht  steht  besonders  im  ersten  Teil  [Str.  1—6], 
welcher  den  Preis  der  Geliebten  enthält,  zu  WL.  5  in 
naher  Beziehung.  Von  körperlichen  Vorzügen  werden  gepriesen: 
lokkes,  frount  &  face,  eye,  browen.  Iure,  bleo,  suyre,  armes, 
shuldre,  fyngres,  middel,  chere,  fejes,  legges,  fet,  mouth. 
Aber  auch  Tugenden  werden  verherrlicht.  In  Str.  5  dienen 
diesem  Zwecke  Eigenschaftswörter  wie:  iolyf,  worhliche, 
murgest.  In  Str.  6  werden  Edelsteine,  Blumen  und  dergl.  zum 
Vergleich  herangezogen:  coral,  rubie,  cristal;  lilie,  paruenke, 
selsecle  (vgl.  WL.  1,  Str.  1.  2).  Gepriesen  werden  ihre  god- 
nesse,  ryhtfulnesse,  clannesse,  largesse,  prouesse,  suetnesse, 
lealte. 

Durch  die  Häufung  der  Wörter  zum  Preise  der  Ge- 
liebten wird  die  Wirkung  beeinträchtigt;  aber  immerhin  findet 
gröfsere  Abwechselung  in  der  Verwendung  der  Mittel  zum 
Ausdruck  des  Preises  statt.  Eine  freiere  Ausgestaltung 
macht  sich  bemerkbar.  Die  Sprache  ist  schlicht.  Bilder  und 
Vergleiche  sind  nicht  häufig.  Die  Person  des  Dichters  spielt 
eine  sehr  geringe  Rolle  in  diesem  ersten  Teile  des  Gedichtes. 

Der  zweite  Teil  des  Gedichtes  trägt  ein  ganz  anderes 
Gepräge;  es  zeigt  sich  da  besonders  die  Neigung  des  Dichters 
zur  Allegorie.  Böddeker  weist  hier  im  Anschlufs  an  ten 
Brink  auf  die  Ähnlichkeit  mit  der  Weise  eines  Thibaut  von 
Navarra  und  ähnlicher  Dichter  hin. 

Der  Verfasser  wendet  sich  an  Gott  Amor  und  klagt  ihm 
seine  unglückliche  Liebe  zur  Dame  seines  Herzens:  „Die 
Ritter  dieser  Dame:  sykyng,  sorewyng  ant  )?oht  haben  mich 
zu  Grunde  gerichtet.  Seufzen  verfolgte  mich,  Sinnen  versuchte 
mich  zu  erschlagen,  Sorge  wollte  mich  in  Ketten  legen  bis  an 
mein  Lebensende".  Aber  Amor  sucht  den  Liebenden  zu  trösten 
und  rät  ihm,  die  Liebste  zu  bitten,  sie  möge,  was  ihm  frommen 
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könne,  wie  einen  teuren  Schatz  mit  ihm  teilen.  Trotz  dieser 
Ermunterung  fafst  der  Dichter  seinen  Liebeskummer  am  Schlufs 
des  Liedes  noch  einmal  in  die  Worte  zusammen: 

for  hire  loue  y  carke  ant  care, 
for  hire  loue  y  droupne  ant  dare, 
für  hire  loue  my  blisse  is  bare 

ant  al  ich  waxe  won; 
for  hire  loue  in  slep  y  slake, 
for  hire  loue  al  nyht  ich  wake, 
for  hire  loue  mournyng  y  make, 

more  J?en  eny  mon.    (Str.  10.) 

Neben  dem  Preis  der  Geliebten  tritt  also  das  indivi- 
duelle Moment  in  diesem  Gedichte  stark  in  den  Vordergrund. 
Besonders  im  zweiten  Teile  ist  das  Gefühl  vorherrschend; 
das  ganze  Gedicht  bekommt  dadurch  einen  viel  mehr  lyrischen 
Charakter. 

Aulser  dem  eigentlichen  Text  weist  dieses  Lied  noch 
einen  Refrain  auf,  der  sich  am  Schlufs  jeder  Strophe  wieder- 
holt, und  der  auch  dem  ganzen  Gedichte  vorangestellt  ist.  Er 
hängt  mit  dem  Inhalt  des  Liedes  insofern  zusammen,  als  auch 
er  der  Sehnsucht  nach  der  Geliebten  Ausdruck  verleiht: 

Blow,  northerne  wynd, 
sent  J)ou  me  my  suetyng! 
blow,  northerne  wynd, 
blou,  blou,  blou! 

Der  Wind  ist  das  einzige  Naturelement,  das  in  dem 
Gedichte  vorkommt,  und  wir  werden  annehmen  können,  dafs 
der  Dichter  den  Refrain  nicht  erst  erfunden  hat,  sondern  dals 
er  ihn  aus  der  Volkspoesie  entlehnte,  wozu  auch  der  frischere 
Ton  des  ganzen  Kehrreims  stimmt. 

Stilistisch  ist  aulser  der  schon  erwähnten  Allegorie 
(loue,  sykyng,  sorewyng,  ]?oht)  noch  besonders  die  ungemeine 
Häufigkeit  der  Anaphora  in  den  Strophen  2,  6,  10  hervor- 
zuheben. 

Formell  ist  das  Gedicht  in  8-zeiligen  Schweifreimstrophen 
geschrieben,  die  4-  und  3-Takter  in  geregeltem  Wechsel  zeigen: 


444  8 
a  a  a  b 


444  3 
c  c  c  b 
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Daran  schliefst  sich  der  Refrain,  worin  aber  nur  3-Takter 
verwendet  werden  mit  der  Reimfolge  d  d  d  e. 

Alliteration  ist  durchgehends  angewandt,  doch  finden 
sich  auch  einige  Verse  ohne  dieselbe.  Die  Reime  sind  nicht 
immer  rein,  häufig  werden  sie  durch  schwebende  Betonung 
ermöglicht. 

Der  zweite  Teil  dieses  Liedes  leitet  uns  über  zu  solchen 
Gedichten,  in  denen  individuelle  Momente  zu  reicherer 
Entfaltung  kommen. 

Liebesflehen  [WL.  3]. 

Hier  gibt  der  Dichter  eine  Schilderung  seines  Liebes- 
zustandes. Er  vergeht  fast  aus  Liebessehnsucht  nach  seiner 
Dame;  Kummer  und  Sorge  plagen  ihn: 

my  rest  is  wi}?  pe  ro    (v.  17). 

to  de]?e  p>ou  hauest  me  diht, 

y  deje  longe  er  my  day    (v.  25/26). 

Er  versichert  die  Dame  seiner  Liebe  und  bittet  sie  immer 
wieder  um  Erhörung  und  um  Linderung  seiner  Schmerzen. 
Im  Ausdruck  des  Schmerzes  gibt  sich  aber  nicht  wahrer 
Schmerz  kund:  der  Dichter  tibertreibt  seinen  Gram.  In  Ver- 
gleichen mit  Rose  und  Lilie  singt  er  den  Preis  seiner  Ge- 
liebten. 

Die  Lobpreisungen  und  Vergleiche  werden  in  diesem 
Gedichte  nicht  gesucht  und  gehäuft  wie  in  den  bisherigen 
Liedern.  Die  Sprache  ist  einfach  und  schlicht.  Schlicht  und 
einfach  schliefst  der  Dichter  mit  der  Versicherung: 

Heuene  y  tolde  al  his 

J>at  o  nyht  were  hire  gest    (v.  39/40). 

Böddeker  möchte  dies  Lied  dem  Dichter  von  WL.  1  zu- 
schreiben, doch  sind  die  als  Belege  für  diese  Ansicht  an- 
geführten Stellen  Allgemeingut  aller  weltlichen  Dichter  dieser 
Zeit,  und  was  das  individuelle  Moment  betrifft,  so  läfst  sich 
unser  Lied  gar  nicht  mit  WL.  1  vergleichen,  da  hier  GefUhls- 
momente  vollkommen  fehlen.  Eine  Reihe  von  Ausdrücken  ge- 
mahnt an  die  geistliche  Lyrik  (v.  7.  11  ff.). 
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Formell  sind  3-Takter  zu  einer  variierten  Schweifreim- 
strophe von  folgender  Form  verbunden: 

aab|aabb|aab. 

Im  zweiten  Gliede  ist  also  der  Schweifreim  b  verdoppelt, 
so  dafs  aus  der  9-zeiligen  eine  10-zeilige  Strophe  geworden  ist. 

Die  Aliteration  ist  mit  grolser  Konsequenz  durchgeführt, 
doch  begegnet  uns  zuweilen  ein  Vers  ohne  Stabreim. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  die  männlichen  tiber- 
wiegen. 

Alysoun  [WL.  2] 
(teu  Brink  386;  Schofield  445;  Cambr.  Hist.  361). 

Auch  hier  tiberwiegen  die  individuellen  Momente  bei 
weitem,  und  sie  sind  gut  mit  den  übrigen  Motiven  v  er  woben. 

Der  Dichter  lebt  in  Liebessehnsucht  nach  einer  Dame: 
Alysoun,  deren  Fesseln  er  sich  nicht  zu  entschlagen  vermag. 
Wenn  er  sie  nur  erlangen  könnte,  würde  er  gern  auf  langes 
Leben  verzichten.  Die  Sehnsucht  lälst  ihm  keine  Ruhe,  seine 
Wangen  werden  bleich  aus  Liebe  zu  ihr.  Er  ist  überwacht 
und  träge  wie  Wasser  im  Sumpf.  Doch  denkt  er,  es  ist 
besser  eine  Zeitlang  zu  dulden,  als  ewig  zu  trauern;  und  so 
hofft  er  auf  einstiges  Glück  und  bittet  die  Geliebte  um  Er- 
hörung seines  Flehens. 

Der  Schmerz  des  Dichters  kommt  ungekünstelt  zum  Aus- 
druck. Ein  leichtes  Blut  ist  aber  dem  Verfasser  trotz  seines 
herben  Schmerzes  eigen.  In  dem  eng  mit  jeder  Strophe  ver- 
knüpften Refrain  preist  er  das  Glück,  das  ihm  der  Himmel 
verliehen,  von  allen  Frauen  die  schönste  zu  lieben. 

Die  Geliebte  wird  in  verschiedener  Weise  gepriesen,  im 
allgemeinen  durch  Ausdrücke  wie:  semlokest  of  alle  ]?inge 
(Str.  1,  V.  6),  feyrest  may  in  toune  (Str.  3,  v.  8),  geynest  vnder 
göre  (Str.  4,  v.  7);  oder  es  wird  im  besonderen  auf  ihr  schönes 
Haar,  ihre  braunen  Brauen,  ihre  schwarzen  Augen  usw.  hin- 
gedeutet. 

Die  Lobpreisungen  erscheinen  nicht  gehäuft  und  fügen 
sich  gut  ein.  Bilder  und  Vergleiche  sind  gut  gewählt.  Die 
Sprache  ist  meist  einfach  und  schlicht. 

Insbesondere  hervorzuheben  ist  die  naturschildernde 
Einleitung  des  Gedichtes: 
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Bytuene  mersh  &  aueril, 

when  spray  biginnej?  to  springe, 
J?e  lutel  foul  haj?  hire  wyl 

on  hyre  lud  to  synge. 

Die  xlusdrucksweise  ist  hier  völlig  unmittelbar,  die  Stim- 
mung, in  die  wir  versetzt  werden,  ist  eng  mit  der  des  ganzen 
Liedes  verwandt,  und  das  Lied,  als  Ganzes  genommen,  erseheint 
so  als  abgerundetes  Kunstwerk. 

Was  die  Form  angeht,  so  besteht  die  Strophe  aus  einem 
4-zeiligen  Aufgesang  von  kreuzweis  reimenden  4-  und  3-Taktern 
und  einem  Abgesang,  der  sieh  als  8-zeilige  Schweifreimstrophe 
darstellt  aus  4-  und  3-Taktern  in  geregeltem  Wechsel  —  der 
zweite  Teil  des  Abgesanges  bildet  den  Refrain  jeder  Strophe: 
abab|bbbc|dddc. 

Alliteration  ist  vielfach  beabsichtigt,  aber  nicht  mit 
Konsequenz  durchgeführt. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  einige  derselben  werden 
durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht. 

Heimliche  Liebe  [WL.  7] 
(Wifsmann  217;  Cambr.  Hist.  362;  Holthausen,  Anglia  15,189). 
Die  Schönheit  der   Geliebten  wird  in   schlichten  Worten 
gepriesen,  so  gleich  zu  Anfang: 

A  wayle  whyt  ase  wballes  bon, 
a  grein  in  golde  ]?at  godly  shon, 
a  tortle  ]7at  min  herte  is  on 

in  toune  trewe 
hire  gladshipe  nes  neuer  gon 

whil  y  may  glewe.    (v.  1  ff.) 

Sonst  wird  im  besonderen  auf  ihre  grauen  Augen  hin- 
gewiesen und  dann  der  Preis  eng  mit  den  Wirkungen  der 
Schönheit  auf  den  Dichter  verbunden: 

Hyre  he^e  haue)?  wounded  nie  ywisse, 
hire  bende  browen,  ]?at  bringe}?  blisse, 
hire  comely  month,  |?at  mihte  cusse.    (v.  25  ff.) 

Der  Ausdruck  des  individuellen  Gefühls,  wie  wir  ihn 
hier  finden,  ist  über  das  ganze  Gedicht  verbreitet.  Der 
Dichter    ist    traurig    in    dem    Gedanken,    dafs    seine    Liebe 
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nicht  erwidert  werden  könnte.  Das  Herz  bricht  ihm  fast 
entzwei.  Aber  er  läfst  den  Mut  nicht  völlig  sinken,  sondern 
hofft  schliefslich  doch  auf  Erfüllung  seines  seligsten  Wunsches. 
Am  Schlufs  schlägt  er  geradezu  einen  leichten  Ton  an: 

Ich  wolde  ich  were  a  j^restelcock, 
a  bountyng  o}?er  a  lauerok. 

swete  bryd! 
bi  tuene  hire  curtel  ant  hire  smok 

y  wolde  ben  hyd. 

Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  im  ganzen  unmittelbar,  die  Sprache 
schlicht.  Der  Preis  wird  nicht  gehäuft,  von  Vergleichen 
wird  mafsvoller  Gebrauch  gemacht.  Frisch  wirken  die  Ein- 
griffe des  Dichters,  und  durch  Gegensätze  werden  starke 
Wirkungen  hervorgerufen.  Anspielungen  auf  Geistliches 
finden  sich  nur  ganz  äulserlich  (v.  49). 

Der  Form  nach  kommt  eine  variierte  Schweifreimstrophe 
zur  Verwendung.    Sie  ist  im  ganzen  folgendermalsen  gebaut: 


444  2 
aaa  b 
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a  b 


Einige  Strophen  (2,  4,  5,  6)  zeigen  Unebenheiten,  die  sich 
aber  wohl  aus  der  Ungunst  der  Überlieferung  erklären. 
Strophe  9  ist  nur  5-zeilig  mit  der  Reimstellung  a  a  b  a  b  und 
wirkt  als  Geleit 

Alliteration  ist  mit  grolser  Konsequenz  durchgeführt, 
doch  findet  sich  zuweilen  ein  Vers  ohne  Alliteration. 

Im  Reim  machen  sich  manche  Unreinheiten  bemerkbar; 
auch  schwebende  Betonung  muls  angenommen  werden,  um 
den  Reim  zu  ermöglichen. 

Grufs  an  die  Geliebte  [WL.  14] 
(Wilsmann  215;  Lauchert  ESt.  16,  138). 

Der  Preis  tritt  hier  fast  völlig  zurück,  nur  in  einer  Strophe 
spielt  er  eine  grölsere  Rolle  (Str.  4): 

Mury  hit  ys  in  hyre  tonr 

wip  ha)?eles  &  wi|?  heowes; 
so  hit  is  in  hyre  bour, 

wij?  gomenes  &  wi)?  gleowes. 
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Im  ttbrigen  ist  das  Lied  der  Ausdruck  subjektiven  Gefühls. 
Besonders  deutlich  ist  das  individuelle  Moment  in  dem 
Refrain  jeder  Strophe  ausgesprochen: 

Euer  &  00  for  my  leof  icham  in  grete  pohte, 
y  penche  on  hire  fat  y  ne  seo  nout  ofte. 

Diese  Worte  legen  Zeugnis  ab  von  der  Aufrichtigkeit  der 
Liebe  des  Dichters.  —  Im  eigentlichen  Text  des  Gedichtes 
nun  bittet  der  Verfasser  seine  Dame,  ihn  erhören  zu  wollen, 
die  Liebessehnsucht  quäle  ihn  so  sehr,  dals  er  nicht  mehr 
länger  leben  möge.  Seine  Liebe  ist  heimlich,  das  geht  gleich 
aus  dem  Anfang  des  Liedes  hervor.  Und  wie  es  dem  ums 
Herz  ist,  der  heimlich  liebt,  dieser  Gedanke  kehrt  in  einer 
Reihe  von  Versen  wieder  (v.  1.  14.  28.  35).  Der  Dichter 
schliefst  mit  unzähligen  Grülsen  an  die  Geliebte: 

ase  feie  syj?e  &  oft 

as  dewes  dropes  be]?  weete, 

ase  sterres  bej?  in  welkne,  ant  grases  sour  ant  suete 

Die  Sprache  des  Gedichtes  ist  einfach  und  schlicht. 
Wirkungsvoll  ist  eine  Reihe  von  Vergleichen,  durch  direkte 
Rede  an  die  Geliebte  (Str.  3)  wird  Lebhaftigkeit  hervor- 
gerufen. 

Besonders  hervorzuheben  ist  noch  die  Ähnlichkeit  des 
Liedes  mit  GL.  18.  Diese  tritt  vor  allem  im  Anfang  und  im 
Refrain  der  beiden  Gedichte  zutage.  Es  handelt  sich  — 
ich  schlielse  mich  hier  der  Ansicht  Böddekers  an  —  nicht 
um  die  Parodie  eines  geistlichen  Gedichtes,  wofür  Warton 
unser  Gedicht  ausgeben  möchte.  Welches  von  beiden  Gedichten 
die  Priorität  beanspruchen  kann,  läfst  sich  überhaupt  nicht 
entscheiden.  Lauchert  nimmt  Einfluls  des  weltlichen  Liedes 
auf  das  geistliche  an.  Geistliche  Elemente  finden  sich  in 
unserem  Gedichte  gar  nicht. 

Formell  sind  verschiedene  Versarten  zu  einer  Strophe 
verbunden.  Den  Aufgesang  bilden  kreuzweis  reimende  4-  und 
3 -Takter,  den  Abgesang  paar  weis  reimende  5 -Takter;  der 
Refrain  besteht  aus  einem  7-  und  einem  5 -Takter,  die  mit- 
einander reimen.     Das  Strophenschema  ist  also  meist: 


4343 
a  b  a  b 


5  5     75 
b  b  '  c  c 
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Die  5 -Takter  des  Abgesangs  werden  vielfach  durch 
6 -Takter  (v.  21.  34.  35)  und  sogar  durch  7-Takter  (v.  14.  28) 
ersetzt. 

Die  Alliteration  ist  ohne  Konsequenz  verwendet,  aber 
stets  mit  Absicht  und  grofser  Geschicklichkeit  gebraucht. 

Die  Reime  sind  nicht  immer  rein;  auch  schwebende 
Betonung  dient  dazu,  einen  Reim  herzustellen. 

Des  Dichters  Klage  [WL.  12] 
(ten  Brink  383;  Kölbing  ESt.  2,  505;  Schoiield  446) 

wird  mit  einer  Natur  Schilderung  eingeleitet: 

When  pQ  nyhtegale  singes,  pe  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef  &  gras  &  blosme  springes  in  aueryl,  y  wene; 

und  diese  Naturschilderung  wird  nun  eng  mit  dem  indivi- 
duellen Moment  verknüpft:  Die  Aussichtslosigkeit  seiner 
Liebe  lälst  den  Dichter  seufzen:  er  habe  schon  so  lange  geliebt, 
dafs  er  gar  nicht  mehr  lieben  möge.  Er  fleht  seine  Dame  an 
um  ein  Wort  der  Liebe  und  versichert  sie  seiner  Treue.  Nur 
ein  wenig  Liebe  könne  ihn  schon  trösten,  ein  Kuls  von  ihrem 
Munde  würde  ihn  vollends  heilen.  —  Nur  ganz  kurz,  doch 
gerade  deshalb  um  so  eindrucksvoller,  wird  der  Preis  der  Ge- 
liebten gesungen:  Der  Verfasser  erklärt  sie  für  das  schönste 
Mädchen  bituene  lyncolne  &  lyndeseye,  northamptoun  ant  lounde. 

Alle  Motive  sind  gut  miteinander  verwoben.  Die  natur- 
schildernde Einleitung  stimmt  trefflich  zu  den  übrigen  Ge- 
danken des  Liedes.  Die  Sprache  des  Ganzen  ist  ungekünstelt, 
und  innige  Empfindung  wird  um  so  wirkungsvoller  zum  Aus- 
druck gebracht.  Der  Dichter  ist  eine  ernste  Natur;  er  weils 
seinen  Liebesschmerz  glaubhaft  in  Worte  zu  kleiden.  Kraft- 
volle Beteuerungen  des  Dichters  finden  sich  nicht  allzu  häufig, 
der  Eingriff  des  Verfassers  in  v.  14  „ase  men  says,  as  y  wene" 
macht  einen  frischen  Eindruck. 

Was  die  Form  betrifft,  so  sind  Septenare  zu  4 -zeiligen 
einreimigen  Strophen:  a  a  a  a  miteinander  verbunden.  Die 
letzte  Strophe  zeigt  insofern  eine  Abweichung,  als  der  letzte 
Septenar  durch  Binnenreim  in  2  Verse  zerlegt  ist;  die  Cäsur 
ist  aber  hinter  den  dritten  Takt  gelegt,  so  dals  die  Strophe 
die  Form  erhält: 
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777  34 
a  a  a  b  b 


Infolge  dieser  Abweichung  wirkt  die  letzte  Strophe  als  Geleit. 

Alliteration  ist  vielfach  absichtlich  angewandt,  es  ist 
aber  keine  Konsequenz  in  ihrer  Verwendung  zu  erkennen. 

Die  Reime  sind  rein. 

In  mancher  Hinsicht  weist  einen  ähnlichen  Charakter  auf: 

Erhörung  [WL.  11] 
(ten  Brink  384;  Wifsmann  217;  Lauchert  ESt.  16,  139;  Holt- 
hausen,  Anglia  15,  189;  Schofield  446). 

Der  Dichter  ist  von  dem  gleichen  Ernste  der  Gesinnung 
beseelt  wie  der  des  vorigen  Liedes;  wahrscheinlich  haben  wir 
sogar  in  beiden  Gedichten  denselben  Verfasser  vor  uns. 

Der  Preis  der  Geliebten  wird  nur  ganz  kurz  behandelt; 
die  Verse  1  und  2  weisen  im  allgemeinen  auf  die  Schönheit 
der  Dame  hin.  Im  übrigen  werden  uns  die  Liebenden  in 
lebhaftem  Zwiegespräch  vorgeführt.  Im  Eingang  gibt  der 
Dichter  eine  Schilderung  seines  trostlosen  Zustandes,  in  den 
ihn  die  Liebe  zu  einer  Schönen  versetzt  hat:  Er  liebt  den 
Tod  und  halst  das  Leben,  er  welkt  wie  das  Laub  im  Sommer, 
Sorge,  Seufzen  und  Traurigkeit  haben  ihn  in  Fesseln  ge- 
schlagen. Doch  ein  Wort  von  den  Lippen  seiner  Geliebten 
kann  all  den  Kummer  bannen,  und  so  beschwört  er  sie, 
doch  nicht  sein  Leben  zu  vernichten.  Die  Geliebte  aber 
weist  ihn,  den  clerc  in  scole,  schroff  ab,  schilt  ihn  Narr 
und  sucht  endlich  den  nicht  Nachlassenden  zu  verscheuchen 
durch  den  Hinweis  auf  die  Wachsamkeit  ihrer  Anverwandten, 
die  ihm  schon  längst  auflauern.  Allein  ihr  Widerstand  wird 
schliefölich  doch  gebrochen,  und  sie  ergibt  sich  dem  Geliebten 
völlig  in  grenzenloser  Liebe: 

fader,  iiioder  &  al  my  kun  ne  shal  me  holde  so  stille, 
pat  y  nain  pyn,  &  J)ou  art  myn,  to  don  al  J?y  wille. 

Das  Gedicht  schöpft  direkt  aus  Erlebtem.  Von  Wahr- 
haftigkeit zeugt  das  Werben  des  Mannes,  von  echter,  zu- 
nächst scheu   zurückhaltender,  dann  aber   rückhaltslos,  innig 

10* 
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sich  hingebender,  keuscher  Liebe  das  Verhalten  der  Frau. 
Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  einfach,  klar  und  anschaulich,  stets 
der  Wirklichkeit  angepafst.  Von  Gegensätzen  und  Vergleichen 
ist  wirkungsvoller  Gebrauch  gemacht.  Die  ständig  ab- 
wechselnden Reden  und  Gegenreden  verleihen  dem  Lied  ein 
lebendiges,  frisches  Aussehen. 

Wie  der  Gedankengehalt,  so  stimmt  auch  die  Form  dieses 
Gedichtes  zum  vorigen.  Septenare  bilden  eine  einreimige 
4-zeilige  Strophe:  a  a  a  a. 

Alliteration  ist  wie  in  WL.  12  oft  beabsichtigt,  aber 
nicht  mit  Konsequenz  durchgeführt. 

Die  Reime  sind  nicht  immer  rein  und  werden  auch  durch 
schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht. 

Begegnung  im  Walde  [WL.  6J 
(Wirsmann217;  LauchertESt.  16,140;  Brandl643;  Schofield 447). 
Dies  Gedicht  ist  wie  das  vorige  in  die  Form  eines  Zwie- 
gesprächs gekleidet,  unterscheidet  sich  aber  in  mancher 
Hinsicht  von  WL.  11.  Es  beginnt  mit  einer  erzählenden 
Einleitung,  worin  wir  erfahren,  dals  der  Dichter  ein  persön- 
liches Erlebnis  behandeln  will:  Auf  einer  Wanderung  im 
Walde  begegnete  er  einst  einem  schönen  Mädchen,  dessen 
bezaubernder  Anblick  ihm  Mut  gab,  sich  nach  ihrer  Abkunft 
zu  erkundigen.  Die  Schöne  aber  hiels  ihn  seiner  Wege  gehen, 
da  sie  nicht  dem  Ärger  und  der  Verachtung  ausgesetzt  sein 
wollte.  —  Dann  setzt  das  Zwiegespräch  ein:  Er  bietet  ihr 
prächtige  Kleider  an.  Sie  schlägt  dieselben  aus  mit  der  Ent- 
gegnung, dafs  er  doch  untreu  werden  würde,  wenn  er  seinen 
Zweck  erreicht  habe.  Auf  seine  Beteuerung,  das  Versprechen 
halten  zu  wollen,  achtet  sie  nicht;  sie  kennt  das  Los,  das  ihrer 
harrt,  wenn  der  Verführer  sie  verlälst: 

penne  mihti  hongren  on  heowe, 

in  vch  an  hyrd  ben  hated  &  forhaht, 

ant  ben  ycayred  from  alle  pat  y  kneowe, 

&  bede  clenyen  p>er  y  hade  claht.    (v.  33  ff.) 

Über  Strophe  6  herrschen  Meinungsverschiedenheiten,  in- 
sofern als  man  sich  nicht  einig  darüber  ist,  ob  die  Worte  von 
dem  Manne  oder  der  Frau  gesprochen  werden.    Eine  sichere 
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Entscheidung  läfst  sich  nicht  geben.  Der  Ausgang  ist  der:  Alle 
Überredungskünste  des  Dichters  fruchten  nichts.  Der  Werbende 
wird  abgewiesen;  das  Mädchen  will  nur  einem  ehrbaren  Manne 
angehören.  Auch  dieser  Schlufs  des  Gedichtes  steht  in  Gegensatz 
zu  WL.  11,  wo  die  Frau  auf  den  ernst  gemeinten  Antrag  des 
Liebhabers  eingeht  und  sich  ihm  bedingungslos  ergibt.  Unser 
Dichter  hingegen  meint  es  nicht  aufrichtig;  er  ist  ein  Mann, 
der  das  Leben  von  der  leichten,  lockeren  Seite  auffafst.  Die 
Frau  erscheint  als  die  Überlegenere. 

Das  Wortgefecht  zwischen  den  beiden  Liebenden  wird 
hitzig  geführt.  Die  eine  Person  knüpft  stets  unmittelbar  an 
ein  besonders  ins  Gewicht  fallendes  Wort  der  anderen  an: 

„comelicbe  y  wol  pe  nou  cle]?e." 
„cloJ?es  y  haue  on  forte  caste."    (v.  12/13.) 

„J?en  afterwards  to  mene  &  mynne." 
„of  munnyng  ne  munte  pon  namore."    (v.  20/21.) 

„}?at  nolde  pe  noht  rede  so  ryht." 
„such  reed  me  myhte  spaclyche  reowe."    (v.  28/29.) 

„&  bede  clenyen  per  y  hade  claht." 
„Betere  is  taken  a  comeliche  ycloj^e."    (v.  36/37.) 

„pat  god  ha]7  shaped  mey  at  luppe." 
„mid  shupping  me  mey  me  ashunche."    (v. 44/45.) 

Rede  und  Gegenrede  folgen  Schlag  auf  Schlag,  und  es 
wird  dadurch  der  Eindruck  von  Lebhaftigkeit  und  Frische 
hervorgerufen.  Das  ganze  Gedicht  hat  tatsächlich  das  Aus- 
sehen eines  wirklichen  Erlebnisses.  Nach  Lauchert  ist  das 
Lied,  sowohl  seiner  erzählenden  Einleitung  als  seines  sonstigen 
Charakters  wegen  eine  vollständige  Pastorelle  nach  Art  der 
Franzosen. 

Was  die  Form  angeht,  so   sind  nationale  Langzeilen  zu 
8-zeiligen  bezw.  4-zeiligen  (Str.  2  und  7)  kreuzweis  reimenden 
Strophen  verbunden.     Die  Reimfolge  ist  also  meist: 
ab  ab  ab  ab. 

Betreffs  der  Alliteration  ist  die  Stellung  der  Stäbe  in 
diesem  Gedichte  besonders  interessant  (vgl.  Schlüter  S.  361/362). 
Es  zeigt  sich  ein  grofser  Reichtum  in  der  Verwendung  des 
Stabreims,  aber  die  alten  Regeln  über  die  Stellung  der  Al- 
literation werden  nicht  beachtet.  Konkatenatio  der  Strophen 
findet  sieh  durchweg. 
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Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein  und  meist  weiblich. 
Geregelten  Wechsel  von  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Reimen 
haben  wir  in  Str.  4  und  5. 

Einen  ganz  anderen  Charakter  als  die  bisherigen  Gedichte 
weisen  die  nächsten  Lieder  auf.  Während  sonst  in  einigen 
Gedichten  die  Naturschilderung  nur  eine  verhältnismäfsig 
geringe  Rolle  spielte,  geht  das  folgende  Gedicht  völlig  in 
Naturbetrachtung  auf: 

Frühlingslust  und  Frühlingsliebe  [WL.  8] 

(Kölbing,  ESt.  2,  503;  Brandl  626;  Holthausen,  Anglia  15,  189; 
Schofield  447;  Cambr.  Eist.  362). 

Der  Dichter  lälst  darin  seine  ganze  Kunst,  Betrachtungen 
über  die  Natur  anzustellen,  spielen.  Der  Lenz  ist  gekommen 
mit  seinen  Blumen  und  dem  Gesang  der  Mädchen.  Stief- 
mütterchen blühen  in  den  Tälern,  der  Waldmeister  sprielst. 
Nachtigallen,  Drosseln  und  andere  Vögel  lassen  ihr  Lied 
erschallen,  der  ganze  Wald  ertönt.  Blätter  und  Blüten 
sprielsen;  Rosen,  Lilien,  Fenchel,  Thymian  ergötzen  uns  durch 
ihren  Anblick.  Die  wilden  Stechfliegen  werben,  und  alle  Tiere 
erfreuen  ihre  Gatten.  Der  Strom  gleitet  sanft  dahin.  Der 
Mond  breitet  sein  mildes  Licht  aus,  die  Sonne  erstrahlt  in 
ihrem  Glänze.  Munter  ertönt  der  Gesang  der  Mädchen.  Tau 
benetzt  die  Hügel,  die  Tiere  mit  ihren  heimlichen  Gesprächen 
sind  beim  Richten  versammelt.  Würmer  werben  unter  den 
Wolken,  Frauen  werden  wunderschön. 

Und  in  diese  stimmungsvolle  Naturschilderuug  hinein  hat 
der  Dichter  seinen  Liebesschmerz  verwoben.  Wenn  ihm  die 
Geneigtheit  „Einer"  fehle,  so  schliefst  er  sein  Lied,  wolle  er 
auf  alle  Wonne  in  der  Natur  gern  verzichten  und  als  ein  aus 
dem  Leben  Verbannter  im  Walde  hausen. 

Wir  finden  also  den  Dichter  völlig  im  Einklang  mit  der 
Natur.  Nur  in  einem  Liede  —  im  Kuckucksliede  —  konnten 
wir  bisher  ein  ähnliches  Aufgehen  des  Verfassers  in  dem 
Leben  der  Natur  beobachten,  doch  nahm  da  die  Naturbetrach- 
tung wegen  der  Kürze  des  Gedichtes  noch  längst  nicht  den 
breiten  Raum  ein  wie  hier.  Und  in  unserem  Liede  kommt 
noch   hinzu   die   innige   Verschmelzung   der   Naturschilderung 
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mit  individuellen  Momenten,  mit  der  Liebesklage  des  Dichters. 
Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  stets  aus  unmittelbarer  Anschauung 
geflossen,  einfach  und  der  Wirklichkeit  vollkommen  angepalst. 
Formell  sind  aus  4-  und  3 -Taktern  12 -zeilige  Schweif- 
reimstrophen gebildet,  deren  Schema  ist: 

443  443  443  443 
aab  ccb  ddb  eeb 

Alliteration  ist  konsequent  durchgeführt. 
Die  Reime  sind  völlig  rein. 

Auch  WL.  9  weicht  von  dem  Charakter  der  übrigen 
Lieder  ab: 

Warnung  [WL.  9] 

(Wifsmann  216;  Schofield  448). 

Eine  Naturschilderung  leitet  wiederum   das  Gedicht  ein: 

In  may  hit  murge)?  when  hit  dawes 
In  dounes  wij?  pis  dueres  plawes, 

Ant  lef  is  lyht  on  lynde; 
blosmes  bredej?  on  J?e  bowes, 
al  J?is  wylde  wyhtes  wowes, 

so  wel  ych  vnder  fynde. 

Wie  im  vorigen  Gedicht,  so  zeigt  sich  auch  hier  eine  gute 
Beobachtungsgabe  des  Verfassers.  Wie  dort  ist  die  Ausdrucks- 
weise schlicht  und  ungezwungen.  Aus  der  Ähnlichkeit  der 
Einleitung  mit  der  Naturbetrachtung  in  WL.  8  läfst  sich 
vielleicht  für  beide  Lieder  auf  denselben  Verfasser  schlielsen 
(vgl.  besonders  WL.  8  v.  19/20,  28/29).  —  Der  Vergleich  der 
Frauen  mit  den  Blumen  vermittelt  nun  den  Übergang  zum 
eigentlichen  Thema  des  Gedichtes,  das  ist:  unter  allen  Frauen 
eine  zu  preisen,  die  schönste  „from  Irlond  into  ynde"  (vgl. 
WL.  12,  V.  17,  WL.  9,  V.  30),  und  Betrachtungen  über  die 
Frauenliebe  anzustellen.  Hierdurch  bekommt  das  Gedicht 
einen  lehrhaften  Anstrich.  Der  Verfasser  nimmt  sich  der 
Frauen  an:  Sie  sind  zu  leichtgläubig,  sie  trauen  den 
Männern  zu  sehr;  daher  fallen  sie  leicht  Betrügern  in  die 
Hände,  die  ihnen  nur  falsche  Treue  schwören.  (Ein  Beispiel 
des  Gegenteils  bot  uns  WL.  6.)  Wenn  die  Männer  ihren 
Willen   durchgesetzt   haben,   werden   sie   treulos;   und   daher 
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warnt  der  Dichter  die  Frauen:  sie  möchten  auf  der  Hut  sein, 
bevor  es  zu  spät  ist: 

al  to  late  is  lend  ajeyn, 

wlien  J>e  ledy  lylit  byleyn    (v.  43/44), 

sie  nfiöchten  seine  Lehren  hören,  um  glücklich  zu  bleiben. 

Der  Verfasser  tritt  uns  also  als  Vertreter  einer  ernsten 
Lebensauffassung  entgegen,  er  ist  jedenfalls  ein  Kleriker  und 
als  solcher  mehr  zu  Betrachtungen  und  Ermahnungen  geneigt; 
Geistliches  spielt  zwar  nur  an  einer  Stelle  hinein  (v.  14).  Das 
lyrische  Element  des  Liedes  macht  die  warme  Anteilnahme 
des  Dichters  am  Geschick  der  Frauen  aus;  Frauenpreis  ist  ja 
wenig  darin  zu  finden.  Die  Ausdrucksweise  ist  dem  Gegen- 
stande angemessen,  meist  einfach,  doch  neigt  der  Verfasser 
vielfach  zu  Übertreibungen  (v.  12.  13/14.  28/30).  Vergleiche 
finden  sich  nur  selten  (v.  7/8). 

Der  Form  nach  ist  die  12-zeilige  Schweifreimstrophe  aus 
4-  und  3 -Taktern  in  geregeltem  Wechsel  verwendet: 

443  443  443  443 
aab  ccb  ddb  eeb 

Die  Alliteration  ist  wie  in  WL.  8  konsequent  durch- 
geführt. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein. 

Ein  ganz  anderer  Ton  klingt  uns  in  dem  folgenden  Ge- 
dichte entgegen,  ein  Ton,  wie  wir  ihn  noch  in  keinem  der 
bisherigen  Lieder  angetroifen  haben. 

Des  Dichters  Reue  [WL.  4] 
(Wifsmann  215/216;  Brandl  626;  Schofield  447). 

Der  Dichter  vergielst  Tränen  der  Reue  über  die  un- 
gerechten Angriffe,  welche  er  in  Liedern  gegen  die  Damen 
gerichtet  hat.  Er  gibt  vor,  gegen  das  „bok  of  leuedis  loue" 
verstofsen  zu  haben,  und  sucht  nun  in  diesem  Liede  sein 
Unrecht  wieder  gut  zu  machen.  Und  was  ihn  zu  diesem 
Schritte  bewegt,  ist  die  Erkenntnis,  dals  ein  Weib  (Maria) 
alle  Sünde  von  der  Welt  genommen  hat:  Seitdem  sie  geboren 
ist,  gibt  es  keine  Falschheit  mehr  in  der  Welt.  Keine  Frau  ist 
so  schlecht,  dals  sie  um  ihrer  Taten  willen  Tränen  vergielsen 
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mtisste;  nein,  alle  leben  ohne  Makel.  Das  sieht  der  Dichter 
ein  und  bittet  die  Frauen  wegen  seiner  50 -fachen  Lügen,  die 
er  in  Liedern  verbreitet,  fulsfällig  um  Verzeihung.  Um  der 
Jungfrau,  dieser  mächtigen,  milden  Magd  willen,  „pat  ous  haj? 
cast  from  cares  colde",  gelobt  der  Dichter,  es  von  nun  an 
stets  mit  den  Frauen  zu  halten  und  immer  nur  ihr  Lob  singen. 
Im  Schluls  preist  der  Verfasser  einen  gewissen  „Richard",  der 
ihm  als  Muster  in  der  Behandlung  der  Frauen  vorschweben 
solle;  er  nennt  ihn  „rykening  of  rym  and  ron",  er  lobt  ihn  als 
Menschen,  Ritter  und  Clerc  und  wünscht  ihm  ferner  Glück 
bei  den  Damen. 

Wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  spielen  geistliche  Elemente 
in  dem  Gedichte  eine  grolse  Rolle;  und  es  ist  leicht  zu  er- 
kennen, dafs  wir  es  gar  nicht  mit  einem  ernst  gemeinten  Liede 
zu  tun  haben.  Böddeker  bezeichnet  es  passend  als  Ironie. 
An  vielen  Stellen  tritt  der  Spott  des  Dichters  deutlich  hervor. 
So  vor  allem  am  Schluls;  wir  mögen  uns  vorstellen,  dafs  jener 
Richard,  gegen  den  der  Verfasser  polemisiert,  ihn  wegen  seiner 
gegen  die  Damen  gerichteten  Lieder  angegriffen  hat.  Für  die 
Auffassung  des  Gedichtes  als  Ironie  spricht  ferner  die  eigen- 
tümliche Mischung  geistlicher  und  weltlicher  Elemente. 
Die  geistlichen  Elemente,  die  in  solcher  Ausdehnung  bisher 
in  keinem  der  weltlichen  Lieder  zu  linden  waren,  erscheinen 
mit  den  weltlichen  Elementen  in  enger  Verkettung,  so  dafs 
das  Geistliche  manchmal  nur  schwer  von  dem  Weltlichen 
unterschieden  werden  kann.  Überhaupt  zeigt  der  Verfasser 
in  der  Durchführung  der  Ironie  durch  das  ganze  Lied  grofses 
Geschick.  Die  fingierte  Reue,  das  übertriebene  Lob  des 
Gegners,  die  zu  satirischem  Zweck  erfolgte  Verbindung  von 
weltlichen  und  geistlichen  Elementen  und  endlich  das  ver- 
meintliche Lob  der  Frauen,  alles  das  ist  kunstvoll  zu  einem 
wirkungsvollen  Ganzen  verbunden.  Somit  stellt  das  Ge- 
dicht nur  mehr  einen  neuen  Angriff  gegen  die  Frauen  dar 
und  kann  als  Gegenstück  zum  vorher  behandelten  Liede 
WL.  9  betrachtet  werden,  das  geradezu  die  Frauen  in  Schutz 
zu  nehmen  suchte. 

Stilistisch  möge  zunächst  noch  einmal  hervorgehoben 
werden  die  parodische  Wirkung  durch  die  Verbindung  der 
Gegensätze:  weltlicher  und  geistlicher  Elemente.   Auch  sonst 
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werden  Gegensätze  angewandt,  um  die  Wirkung  zu  erhöhen. 
Die  sich  einstellenden  Übertreibungen  sind  ftir  den  satirischen 
Zweck  des  Gedichtes  sehr  angebracht.  Passende  Vergleiche 
stellen  sich  ein.  Von  der  Inversion  wird  ausgiebiger  Ge- 
brauch gemacht  (vgl.  auch  Form:  Konkatenatio). 

Was  die  Form  angeht,  so  sind  4 -Takter  kreuzweis 
reimend  zu  einem  8 -zeiligen  Aufgesang  verbunden,  dem  sich 
vier  ebenfalls  kreuz  weis  reimende  3 -Takter  als  Abgesang  an- 
schlielsen.    Die  Strophe  hat  also  das  Schema: 

44  44  44  44    33  33 
abababab    cdcd 

Alliteration  ist  überaus  reich  und  konsequent  durch- 
geführt Konkatenatio  findet  sich  ständig  sowohl  beim  Über- 
gang der  Strophen  als  auch  bei  der  Verknüpfung  von  Auf- 
und  Abgesang. 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein. 

Wieder  einen  anderen  Ton,  der  aber  immerhin  dem 
satirischen  des  vorigen  Liedes  ähnlich  ist,  schlägt  WL.  13 
an;  der  Preis  der  Frauen  wird  jedoch  mit  keinem  Worte 
erwähnt. 

Der  Mann  Im  Monde  [WL.  13] 
(Köhler,  Anglia  II,  137;  Brandl  626;  Holthausen,  Auglia  XV,  189). 
Anknüpfend  an  die  Sage  vom  Mann  im  Monde,  betrachtet 
der  Dichter  den  Mond.  Der  Mann  dort  oben  hat  ein  Bündel 
Dornenreiser  gesammelt,  das  er  auf  einer  Heugabel  trägt.  Da 
ihm  nun  der  Feldhüter  deswegen  seine  Kleider  weggenommen 
hat,  so  steht  er  da  in  der  bittersten  Kälte  und  kann  nicht 
fort.  Kein  Mensch  hat  ihn  jemals  sitzen  sehen,  er  stützt  sich 
auf  seine  Heugabel  wie  ein  Franziskanermönch  auf  seinen 
Stab.  Höhnisch  ruft  der  Dichter  dem  Mann  im  Monde  zu,  er 
möge  doch  mit  seinem  Bündel  heimgehen,  wir  wollten  schon 
dem  Vogt  die  Kleidung  wieder  abzutreiben  wissen.  Aber  der 
Mann  im  Monde  hört  nicht:  „Der  Kerl  scheint  taub  zu  sein", 
sagt  der  Dichter,  „so  sehr  man  auch  schreit,  dafs  einem  die 
Zähne  klappern,  er  hört  nicht."  Endlich  bietet  er  ihm  eine 
Weinpastete  an:  er  müsse  doch  Hunger  haben,  „aber  er  will 
nicht  herunter  bevor  der  Morgen  tagt". 
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Die  Sprache  des  Gedichtes  ist  ungezwungen,  die  ge- 
wählten Vergleiche  wirken  unmittelbar.  Direkte  Rede  ist 
reichlieh  verwendet  und  ruft  lebendige  Wirkung  hervor.  Der 
Ausdruck  ist  knapp,  manchmal  drastisch.  Es  sind  die 
derben  Töne  der  Volkspoesie,  die  wir  vernehmen. 

Formell  ist  das  Gedicht  in  nationalen  Langzeilen  ab- 
gefafst,  die  zu  8 -zeiligen,  kreuzweis  reimenden  Strophen  mit- 
einander verbunden  sind: 

ab  ab  ab  ab. 

Alliteration  ist  in  überaus  reichem  Malse  verwendet, 
aber  „noch  mehr  verwildert  als  im  WL.  6"  (Schlüter  362). 

Die  Reime  sind  im  ganzen  rein,  einige  derselben  werden 
durch  schwebende  Betonung  ermöglicht. 


Ergebnis  der  Betrachtung  der  weltlichen  Lieder 
des  13.  Jahrhunderts. 

Die  weltliche  Lyrik  des  13.  Jhs.  ist  vor  allem  Liebes- 
poesie, doch  spielt  der  Preis  der  Geliebten  nur  in  wenigen 
Gedichten  die  Hauptrolle  (WL.  1.  5.  10).  Vielfach  wird  nur 
ganz  kurz,  in  schlichten  Worten  auf  die  Schönheit  der  Dame 
Bezug  genommen,  und  meistens  ist  dieser  Preis  eng  mit  anderen 
Motiven  verwoben.  Das  individuelle  Moment  steht  bei  den 
meisten  Gedichten  im  Vordergrunde.  Die  verschiedensten 
Temperamente  lernen  wir  unter  den  Verfassern  der  Lieder 
kennen.  Wir  finden  Dichter,  welche  in  ihrem  Kummer  leicht 
verzagen,  wie  auch  solche,  die  ihren  Gram  übertreiben,  so  dals 
ihr  Schmerz  erkünstelt  anmutet.  Wieder  andere  huldigen 
einer  ernsteren  Lebensauffassung  und  neigen  zu  Betrachtungen; 
unter  diesen  ernsteren  Naturen  gibt  es  aber  auch  solche,  die 
ihren  Schmerz  wirklich  glaubhaft  zum  Ausdruck  zu  bringen 
wissen.  Ihnen  gegenüber  stehen  die  Vertreter  einer  froheren 
Lebensführung.  Unter  ihnen  meinen  es  einige  überhaupt  nicht 
aufrichtig  mit  der  Liebe;  andern  hingegen  ist  es  gröfserer 
Ernst  mit  ihrem  Werben,  sie  schildern  ihre  Trauer  ungekünstelt, 
lassen  aber  den  Mut  nicht  sinken  und  hoflfen  auf  Erfüllung 
ihres  sehnlichsten  Wunsches;  sie  sind  zufrieden  mit  ihrem 
Lose  trotz  ihrer  unglücklichen  Liebe.    Manche  jedoch,  in  deren 
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Adern  allzu  leichtes  Blut  fliefst,  schlagen  geradezu  einen 
lockeren  Ton  an  oder  wenden  sich  ironisch  zum  Angriff  gegen 
die  Frauen. 

Ein  Gedicht,  WL.  13,  hat  es  ttberhaupt  nicht  mit  Frauen- 
lob zu  tun.  Hier  kommt  ein  ganz  anderer  Gegenstand  zur 
Behandlung;  das  Gedicht  enthält  eine  satirische  Betrachtung 
des  Mondes,  anknüpfend  an  die  Sage  vom  Mann  im  Monde, 
in  derben,  drastischen  Ausdrücken. 

Irdisches  spielt  natürlich  in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  eine 
bei  weitem  grölsere  Rolle  als  in  der  geistlichen.  Für  uns 
sind  solche  Gedichte  von  besonderem  Interesse,  in  denen  der 
Verfasser  an  ein  persönliches  Erlebnis  anknüpft  (WL.  5. 
11.  6).  Wie  aber  in  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  das  Irdische,  so 
sind  umgekehrt  für  die  weltliche  Lyrik  geistliche  Elemente 
von  Bedeutung.  Im  grolsen  ganzen  finden  sie  sich  nicht  allzu 
häufig;  eine  grölsere  Rolle  spielen  sie  jedoch,  wo  es  sich  um 
einen  satirischen  Zweck  handelt,  wie  in  WL.  4. 

Wieder  ein  Hauptcharakteristikum  der  weltlichen  Lyrik 
ist  endlich  die  Verherrlichung  der  Natur.  Einige  weltliche 
Lieder  werden  wie  die  geistlichen  durch  eine  Naturschilderung 
eingeleitet,  die  stets  mit  den  übrigen  Gedanken  des  Gedichtes 
kunstvoll  verwoben  ist  (WL.  2.  12.  9).  Hierher  ist  auch  WL.  10 
zu  rechnen,  wo  der  naturschildernde  Refrain  auch  dem  ganzen 
Liede  vorangestellt  wird.  Ein  Gedicht,  das  fast  völlig  in 
Naturbetrachtung  aufgeht,  ist  WL.  8,  aber  da  wird  doch  die 
Liebesklage  auch  nicht  gänzlich  vernachlässigt,  sie  wird  ge- 
schickt mit  der  Naturschilderung  verwoben.  Das  einzige 
Gedicht  des  13.  Jahrhunderts,  welches  ausschliefslich  der  Natur 
gewidmet  ist,  ist  das  berühmte  Kuckuckslied. 

Was  den  Stil  betrifft,  so  sind  Gedichte,  die  uns  durch 
Weitschweifigkeit  ermüden  oder  deren  Geschraubtheit  uns 
lästig  wird,  nur  verhältnismälsig  selten  unter  den  weltlichen 
Liedern.  Meist  sind  die  Stilmittel  geschickt  verwendet.  In 
der  Wirkung  ist  Einfachheit  und  Schlichtheit  das  Vor- 
herrschende. Von  Bildern  und  Vergleichen  wird  mafsvoller 
Gebrauch  gemacht,  sie  sind  gröfstenteils  gut  gewählt.  Durch 
Verwendung  der  direkten  Rede  und  rhetorischen  Frage 
wird  Lebhaftigkeit  hervorgerufen.    Rede  und  Gegenrede  in 
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ständigem  Wechsel  ist  manchmal  sehr  wirkungsvoll.  Anapher 
und  Inversion  treten  nur  gelegentlich  auf.  Auch  die 
Allegorie  spielt  eine  grölsere  Rolle  nur  in  einem  Gedicht 
(WL.  10).  Beteuerungen  des  Dichters  stellen  sich  meist 
am  rechten  Orte  ein.  Übertreibungen  werden  besonders 
bei  nicht  ernstgemeinten  Gedichten  (WL.  4.  13)  mit  Geschick 
verwendet;  in  WL.  13  ist  der  Ausdruck  knapp  und  drastisch 
zugleich. 

Hinsichtlich   der  Form   zeigt  folgende  Zusammenstellung 
die  Verwendung  der  verschiedenen  Strophenformen: 
I.   Paarweis  gereimte  Gedichte:  Kuckuckslied  (?). 
IL    Einreimige  4-zeilige  Strophen:  WL.  12.  11. 

III.  Kreuzweisreimige  8-zeilige  Strophen:  WL.  6  (Str.  2 
und  7  4-zeilig),  WL.  13. 

IV.  Schweifreimstrophen:  12-zeilig:  WL.  5.  8.  9. 
V.    Kompliziertere  Strophen: 

a)  variierte  Schweifr.:  WL.  3.  7. 

b)  kreuzweisr.  +  Schweifr.:  WL.  2. 

c)  erweiterte  Schweifr.:  WL.  10  (8-zeil.  -}-  4- zeil. Refrain), 
erweiterte  kreuzweisr.:  WL.  4  (8-zeil.  -f-  4-zeil.  Geleit). 

d)  sonstige  Kombinationen:  WL.  1.  14. 

Hieraus  geht  hervor,  dals  die  komplizierten  Strophenformen 
in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  verhältnismälsig  häufig  zur  Verwendung 
gelangen. 

Folgende  Versmalse  sind  bei  den  weltlichen  Liedern  in 
Gebrauch: 

Septenare:  Kuckuckslied;  WL.  12.  11. 

3-Takter:  WL.  3. 

4-  -f  3-Takter:  WL.  5.  10.  2.  8.  9. 

4-Takter  +  3-Takter:  WL.  4. 

4--F2-Takter:  WL.  7. 

4-  4-  3-Takter,  5-Takter,  7-Takter:  WL.  14. 

Nationale  Langzeile:  WL.  1.  6.  13. 

Die  Alliteration  findet  sich  in  sämtlichen  weltlichen 
Gedichten;  sie  ist  vielfach  beabsichtigt  und  konsequent  durch- 
geführt. Besonders  interessant  ist  die  Behandlung  des  Stab- 
reims in  Gedichten,  die  in  der  nationalen  Langzeile  abgefafst 
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sind  (WL.  1.  6.  13).  Die  Stellung  der  Stäbe  ist  da  überall 
recht  willkürlieh  und  nicht  den  alten  Alliterationsgesetzen  ent- 
sprechend.   Ganz  besonders  verwildert  ist  sie  in  WL.  13. 

Konkatenatio  der  Strophen  finden  wir  in  einzelnen  Ge- 
dichten durchweg,  in  WL.  4  wird  sie  sogar  ständig  zur  Ver- 
knüpfung von  Auf-  und  Abgesang  verwendet. 

Die  Reime  in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  sind  im  grofsen 
ganzen  rein. 


Schlufs. 


So  sind  wir  denn  mit  der  Betrachtung  der  Lyrik  des 
13.  Jahrhunderts  zum  Abschlufs  gelangt.  Unsere  Untersuchung 
hat  uns  über  Motive,  Stil  und  Form  der  einzelnen  Gedichte 
unterrichtet,  die  Ergebnisse  aus  der  Einzelbetrachtung  haben 
wir  bei  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  stets  am  Schlufs  jeder  Periode, 
bei  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  am  Ende  der  ganzen  Betrachtung 
zusammengestellt. 

Wenden  wir  nun  noch  einmal  den  Blick  zurück,  vor  allem 
zum  Zweck  des  Vergleichs  der  weltlichen  und  geistlichen 
Lyrik,  so  erkennen  wir,  dafs  eine  sehr  häufig  auftretende 
Gleichartigkeit  bezw.  Ähnlichkeit  die  weltlichen  Lieder  mit 
den  geistlichen  verbindet.  Gleichartigkeit  zeigt  sich  vor  allem 
hinsichtlich  des  Stils  und  der  Form,  so  dals  hier  besondere 
Eigentümlichkeiten  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  sich  kaum  aufzeigen 
lassen.  Gleichartigkeiten  oder  doch  Ähnlichkeiten  bestehen 
aber  auch  bei  den  Motiven.  Handelt  es  sich  in  der  geist- 
lichen Lyrik  um  den  Preis  der  göttlichen  Wesen  (Mariae, 
Jesu  oder  Gottes),  so  haben  wir  es  in  den  weltlichen  Liedern 
meist  mit  dem  Preis  der  Geliebten  zu  tun.  Kommt  dort  das 
individuelle  Moment  zum  Ausdruck  in  der  Klage  des  Dichters 
über  unnütz  angewandtes  Leben,  Sündhaftigkeit  und  dergl., 
so  wird  es  hier  gebildet  durch  die  Klage  des  Verfassers  über 
die  Aussichtslosigkeit  seiner  Liebe.  Den  weltfremden  Naturen 
der  geistlichen  Lyrik  entsprechen  in  den  weltlichen  Liedern 
solche,  die  ihren  Schmerz  übertreiben,  so  dafs  er  erkünstelt 
anmutet.  —  Spielte  in  der  geistlichen  Lyrik  das  Irdische 
schon    eine   gewisse   Rolle,    so    wird   ihm    in    der   weltlichen 
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Lyrik  ein  viel  grölseres  Interesse  zugewandt.  Das  ist  ja 
natürlich:  das  Weltliche,  das  Irdische  ist  ja  das  eigentliche 
Lebenselement  der  weltlichen  Lyrik.  Doch  wie  in  der  geist- 
lichen Lyrik  das  Weltliche  nicht  fehlte,  so  finden  wir  um- 
gekehrt in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  auch  geistliche  Einschläge. 
Solche  geistlichen  Elemente  werden  besonders  da  herangezogen, 
wo  es  sich  darum  handelt,  einem  Gedichte  satirischen  Charakter 
zu  verleihen.  Dafs  ferner  in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik  mehr  als 
in  der  geistlichen  die  Natur  zum  Gegenstande  der  Behandlung 
gewählt  wird,  ist  auch  selbstverständlich.  Die  Natur  ist  nächst 
der  Liebe  das  Hauptgebiet  für  die  dichterische  Behandlung 
in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik.  Doch  ist  die  Naturbetrachtung  keines- 
wegs immer  Selbstzweck,  sondern  dient  wie  in  der  geistlichen 
Lyrik  meist  nur  dazu,  ein  Gedicht  einzuleiten,  einem  Liede  die 
Grundstimmung  zu  verleihen.  Aber  auch  solche  Gedichte,  die 
ausschlielslich  Naturbetrachtung  enthalten,  fehlen  nicht  ganz. 

Nun  noch  ein  Wort  über  den  Wert  der  me.  Lyrik.  Wir 
dürfen  hier  natürlich  nicht  unsere  modernen  Mafsstäbe  anlegen 
wollen.  Aber  wir  brauchen  unsere  Anforderungen  nicht  ein- 
mal allzu  weit  herabzuschrauben,  um  zu  einem  richtigen  Wert- 
urteil zu  gelangen.  Gewils  findet  sich  manches  in  der  me. 
Lyrik,  was  unserm  heutigen  Geschmack  nicht  mehr  zusagt,  so 
die  Gleichförmigkeit  in  der  Wahl  und  Behandlung  der  Motive. 
Dennoch  werden  wir  entschädigt  durch  einige  kostbare  Perlen, 
die  sich  sowohl  in  der  geistlichen  wie  in  der  weltlichen  Lyrik 
vorfinden,  und  die  wert  sind,  auch  aufserhalb  des  literatur- 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhangs  gekannt  zu  werden  und  nicht 
im  Dunkel  ferner  Jahrhunderte  zu  verschwinden.  Es  ist  zwar 
schwierig,  aus  der  immerhin  beträchtlichen  Anzahl  schöner 
Gedichte  eine  Auslese  der  besten  zu  treffen,  aber  trotzdem  sei 
es  gewagt,  hier  auf  die  schönsten  Stücke  hinzuweisen: 

Von  geistlichen  Liedern  seien  hervorgehoben: 

A  lutel  sooth  sermun  (OEM.  25). 
A  Luveron  (OEM.  10). 
A  Song  on  the  Passion  (OEM.  30). 
Winter  wakenel:»  al  my  care  (GL.  6). 
I  syke  when  y  singe  (GL.  11). 
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When  y  se  blosmes  springe  (GL.  7). 
Now  skriukej^  rose  &  lylie  flour  (GL.  12). 

Von  weltlichen  Gedichten: 
The  Cuckoo  song. 

FrUhlingslust  und  Frühlingsliebe  (WL.  8). 
Heimliche  Liebe  (WL.  7). 
Erhörung  (WL.  11). 

Möchten  diese  Lieder  niemals  in  Vergessenheit  geraten! 


Druck  Ton  Ehrhardt  Karras,  Halle  a.  S. 
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Eine  Reihe  gelegentlich  zitierter  Werke  sind  aufserdem  in  den 
betreffenden  Anmerkungen  genannt. 


Einleitung. 

1.   Chaucer  und  seine  Zeit. 

In  der  Wandlung  der  literarischen  Angesichte  der  uns 
bekannten  Epochen  spielt  ein  bestimmter  Charakterzug  eine 
wichtige  Rolle :  die  feine  Linie  des  Humors.  Die  starre  Maske 
des  Mittelalters  gewinnt  nicht  zum  kleinsten  Teil  mit  durch 
sie  in  der  Renaissance  mit  einem  Male  jenen  lebendigen  per- 
sönlichen Ausdruck.  In  England  ist  es  im  14.  Jahrhundert 
ein  grolser  Dichter,  durch  den  der  Humor  in  der  Literatur 
sich  zum  ersten  Male  zur  vollsten  schönsten  Blüte  entfaltet. 

Vergegenwärtigen  wir  uns  die  literarischen  Physiognomien 
im  England  jener  Zeit.  Da  ist  zunächst  das  finstere  Asketen- 
gesicht Richard  Rolls,  des  Einsiedlers  von  Hampole,  mit  seinen 
religiös  exaltierten  Träumen.  Daneben,  von  gleichem  religiös- 
sittlichem Pathos  erfüllt,  der  Verfasser  des  Piers  Plowman. 
Dann  der  englische  Luther  des  14.  Jahrhunderts,  Wiclif,  der 
sein  blankes  Schwert  zieht  gegen  die  Krebsschäden  der  Kirche. 
Und  als  passenden  sozialen  Hintergrund  zu  diesen  Männern 
sehen  wir  das  von  Geistlichkeit  und  Adligen  geknechtete  Volk, 
dessen  nagende  Wut  über  die  ungerechten  Verhältnisse  sich 
im  Bauernaufstand  explosionsartig  entlädt. 

Die  Zeit  schien  wenig  aufgelegt  zum  Lachen. 

Und  doch  ersteht  gerade  in  jener  Zeit  ein  Dichter,  dem 
das  Lachen  zum  Lebenselement  wurde:  Chaucer.  Nicht  als 
ob  er  abseits  von  seiner  Zeit  Scherz  und  Kurzweil  getrieben. 
Dann  wäre  er,  wenigstens  als  Mensch,  klein.  Er  besafs  viel- 
mehr die  innere  geistige  Freiheit,  all  den  sich  widerstrebenden 
Gegensätzen  der  Zeit  gleiche  Teilnahme  entgegenzubringen 
und  selbst  da,  wo  er  unbedingt  gegen  eine  Seite  Partei  er- 
greifen mulste,  mit  dem  versöhnenden  Lächeln  des  Humors 
mehr  zu  sagen  als  andere,  wenn  sie  mit  Keulen  dreinschlugen. 
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Wie  wurde  nun  Chaueer  zum  „ersten  englischen  Humoristen"? 
Natürlieli  wird  man  da  die  höfische  Umgehung,  in  der  er  sich 
von  Jugend  an  hefand  und  die  sicher  geeignet  war,  das  Frohe, 
Heitere  und  Sorglose  in  ihm  zur  Entwicklung  kommen  zu  lassen, 
in  Anrechnung  bringen  müssen.  Sicher  wird  ihn  die  Luft  der 
Renaissance,  besonders  seitdem  er  sie  als  32jähriger  auf  seiner 
Italienreise  in  unmittelbarer  Frische  geatmet  hatte,  in  demselben 
Sinne  gefördert  haben.  Aber  der  tiefste  Grund  für  seine  glück- 
liche Art,  die  Welt  zu  nehmen,  liegt  doch  in  der  natürlichen 
Charakterveranlagung  des  Menschen  selbst. 

Es  wird  uns  daher  eine  Untersuchung  der  humoristischen 
Aufserungen  Chaueer s,  abgesehen  von  der  Ausbeute  an  künst- 
lerischer Erkenntnis,  eine  rein  menschliche  Annäherung  bringen, 
die  uns  um  so  willkommener  sein  muls,  als  uns  im  Gegensatz 
zu  den  modernen  Dichtern,  bei  denen  schon  Tagebücher  und 
Briefe  es  leicht  machen,  die  menschliche  Psyche  des  Autors 
zu  erkennen,  jene  alten  Dichter  meist  so  vollkommen  objektiv 
hinter  ihrem  Werke  verschwinden. 

Es  ist  natürlich  von  allen  bedeutenderen  Biographen  Ch.'s 
im  allgemeinen  auf  die  humoristische  Wesensart  des  Dichters 
hingewiesen,  und  es  finden  sich  in  den  Kommentaren  manche 
verstreute  feinsinnige  Bemerkungen.  Ich  glaube  aber,  dafs  es 
keine  verlorene  Mühe  ist,  einmal  eine  zusammenhängende  Dar- 
stellung des  Ch.'schen  Humors  nach  den  behandelten  Stoff- 
gebieten zu  geben.  Durch  die  eingehende  Vorführung  aller 
von  Ch.  in  den  Canterbury  Tales  humoristisch  behandelter 
Stoffe  wird  die  interessante  Frage  beantwortet  werden,  welche 
Stoffgruppen  besonders  die  humoristische  Ader  Ch.'s  reizten. 
Ein  zweites  Resultat,  das  sich  nebenher  ergibt,  ist  die  negative 
Beantwortung  unseres  Themas:  Wo  sieht  Ch.  keinen  Grund 
zu  humoristischer  Behandlung  ?  Oder  oft  auch :  Wo  wagt  sich 
sein  Humor  nicht  mehr  heran?  Auch  diese  Seite  der  Frage- 
stellung, die  besonders  kulturhistorisch  interessant  ist,  wird, 
wo  es  wichtig  ist,  sie  zu  betonen,  besonders  hervorgehoben 
werden.  —  In  einem  ^Anhang'  suche  ich  die  sprachliche  Seite 
des  Ch.'schen  Humors  zu  fassen. 

Ich  habe  mich  auf  die  C.-T.  beschränkt,  weil  erst  in  ihnen 
der  reife  Humor  Ch.'s  recht  zum  Ausbruch  kommt  und  weil 
sich  auf  Grund  des  Materials  ein  abgerundetes  Bild  zeichnen 


läfst.  Eine  Entwicklung  des  Cb.'schen  Humors  vor  und  bis 
auf  die  C.  T.  zu  geben,  wird  erst  möglieh  sein,  wenn  die 
Chronologie  Ch.'s  absolut  festliegt. 

2.   Definition  von  Humor,  Ironie  etc. 

Werden  wir  uns  jedoch,  bevor  wir  an  unsere  eigeiit- 
liche  Aufgabe  gehen,  soweit  wie  möglich  über  den  Begriff  des 
Humors  klar  und  legen  wir  unsere  eigene  Stellungnahme  gegen- 
über diesem  Begriff  in  bezug  auf  die  Stoffauswahl  in  der  vor- 
liegenden Arbeit  fest! 

„Der  Humor,  die  komplizierteste  Form  des  ästhetischen 
Empfindens,  ist  noch  immer  ein  ungelöstes  Problem,  trotzdem 
sich  die  scharfsinnigsten  Geister  an  seiner  Erklärung  versuchten. 
Dieser  in  allen  Gestalten  spielende  Proteus  scheint  jedem  Ver- 
such, das  Netz  philosophischer  Begriffe  über  ihn  auszuspannen, 
mit  Glück  zu  spotten."  i)  Dies  Urteil  eines  neuesten  Forschers 
über  die  Bemühungen  um  den  Humor  klingt  ziemlich  mutlos. 
Der  Humor  ist  tatsächlich  etwas  so  Lebendiges  und  Proteus- 
artiges,  dafs  er  sich  schwer  in  die  engen  Grenzen  einer  Defi- 
nition bannen  läfst.  Versuchen  wir,  ob  sich  nicht  wenigstens 
einige  grundlegende  Eigenschaften  seiner  Wesensäulserung  fest- 
legen lassen. 

Zunächst  ist  festzustellen  —  was  auch  J.  Müller  (a.  a.  0. 
S.  24)  gegenüber  den  früheren  betont  — ,  dals  der  Humor 
keine  Weltanschauung  ist.  Er  ist  nicht  neben  Optimismus 
und  Pessimismus  eine  andere  ranggleiche  Metaphysik  und  ist 
auch  nicht  an  eine  dieser  Weltanschauungen  gebunden. 2)  Humor 
ist  vielmehr  Stimmung,  Erlebnis,  Lebenserfassung.  Es  ist  die 
Fähigkeit,  die  Widersprüche,  Verschrobenheiten  oder  Sonder- 
barkeiten dieser  Welt  zu  erkennen  und  sie  mit  liebevoller 
Anteilnahme  zu  behandeln.  Man  kann  den  Humor  geradezu 
als  ein  Sichfreimachen  von  der  emphatischen  Stellungnahme, 
die  einem  die  Weltanschauung  solchen  Erlebnissen  gegenüber 
eigentlich  vorschriebe,  bezeichnen.  Von  diesem  Standpunkte 
aus  könnte  man  wohl  eine  Definition  des  Humors  aufstellen, 


0  J.  Müller:  Das  Weseu  des  Humors,  S.  1. 

2)  J.  Müller  meiut  (S.  24  ff.),   dafs   der  Humorist  notwendigerweise 
Optimist  sein  müsse,  was  ich  für  falsch  halte. 
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die  wenigstens  diese  Seite  seiner  Eigenart  gut  trifft:  Humor 
ist  verklärte  Abfindung. 

Der  Humor  bedient  sich  der  Komik  und  des  Witzes  als 
seiner  Diener. 

Das  Wesen  der  Komik  beruht  auf  einem  unerwarteten 
intellektuellen  Kontrast.  Über  das  Wesen  dieses  Kontrastes 
sind  die  verschiedensten  Meinungen  aufgestellt  worden.  Die 
Wolffsche  Schule  falst  ihn  als  einen  Kontrast  zwischen  Voll- 
kommenheiten und  Unvollkommenheiten ,  Kant  nennt  ihn  eine 
plötzliche  Auflösung  einer  Erwartung  in  nichts,  Jean  PauU) 
lälst  das  unendlich  „Kleine"  zu  dem  Erhabenen  in  Gegensatz 
treten,  Kuno  Fischer 2)  findet  einen  Kontrast  zwischen  sich, 
dem  freien  ästhetischen  Beobachter,  und  dem  Gegenstande  der 
komischen  Betrachtungsweise,  der  unfrei,  hälslich  und  lächer- 
lich ist.  Th.  Lipps^)  endlich  definiert  vom  psychologischen 
Standpunkte  aus  das  Zustandekommen  des  komischen  Kontrasts 
folgendermaXsen :  „Die  Komik  entsteht,  wenn  an  Stelle  des 
erwarteten  Bedeutungs-  oder  Eindrucksvollen  und  unter  Voraus- 
setzung eben  des  Vorstellungszusammenhauges,  der  es  erwarten 
lälst,  ein  für  uns,  unsere  Empfindung,  unsere  Auffassung  minder 
Eindrucksvolles  sich  einstellt." 

Der  Witz  ist  die  Komik,  die  wir  selbst  subjektiv  hervor- 
rufen. Kamen  die  früheren  Urteile  über  die  objektive  Komik 
der  Wahrheit  ziemlich  nahe,  so  hat  man  bei  der  subjektiven 
Komik  oder  dem  Witze  erst  lange  gesucht,  ehe  man  die 
Wahrheit  fand.  Jean  Paul-*)  nannte  den  Witz  ein  Vergleichen 
und  Auffinden  von  Gleichheiten  bei  gröfserer  Ungleichheit. 
Nun  gibt  es  aber  Witze,  bei  denen  von  Vergleichung,  also 
auch  von  Auffinden  von  Ähnlichkeiten  keine  Rede  sein  kann. 
Die  Jean  Panische  Definition  wird  auch  nicht  besser  durch 
die  Fr.  Th.  Vischersche  Korrektur  5):  Einander  fremde  Ver- 
stellungen werden  zur  scheinbaren  Einheit  zusammengefaXst. 
—  Erst  die  Kuno  Fischersche  ^)  Erklärung  hält  Stich,  die  den 


0  Vorschule  der  Ästhetik,  §  26. 

2)  Über  die  Entstehung  und  die  Entwicklungsformen  des  Witzes,  S.  23. 

3)  Psychologie  der  Komik.    Phiios.  Monatshefte,  Bd.  24,  S.  404. 
*)  A.  a.  0.  §  39. 

5)  Fr.  Th.  Vischer,  Ästhetik  I,  §  193. 

6)  A.a.O.  S.  30ff. 


Witz  als  ein  im  Zustande  ästhetisclier  Freiheit  abgegebenes 
spielendes  Urteil  über  einen  komischen  Kontrast  erklärt. 
Hierdurch  ist  das  Verhältnis  von  Komik  und  Witz  als  ein 
Verhältnis  von  objektiv  zu  subjektiv  gezeichnet.  Dasselbe 
Verhältnis  drückt  Lipps  i)  aus:  „Der  Witz  ist  die  Komik,  die 
wir  hervorbringen,  die  an  unserm  Tun  als  solchem  haftet, 
zu  der  wir  uns  durchweg  als  darüberbestehendes  Subjekt, 
niemals  als  Objekt,  auch  nicht  als  freiwilliges  Objekt  ver- 
halten." 

Die  Komik  in  ihrer  höchsten  Entwicklung,  in  der  sie  eben 
Humor  ist,  hat  eine  hohe  Aufgabe.  „Die  Komik  ist,  so  kann 
man  sagen,  eigentlich  dazu  da,  wahrhaft  Wertvolles  und  zuletzt 
sittlich  Wertvolles  in  seiner  Erhabenheit  darzustellen.  Darin 
besteht  ihre  sittliche  und  damit  zugleich  ästhetische  Bedeutung. 
Sie  tritt,  soweit  sie  die  Bedeutung  besitzt,  neben  die  Tragik, 
der  die  gleiche  Aufgabe  zufällt.  Nur  dals  dort  das  Nichtige 
und  seine  Beleuchtung,  hier  das  Hälsliche  und  seine  Beleuch- 
tung den  Durchgangspunkt  bildet.  Komik  und  Tragik  zu- 
sammen, das  sind  die  beiden  Dissonanzen,  welche  dazu  bestimmt 
sind,  im  Leben  und  den  das  Leben  darstellenden  Künsten  den 
Konsonanzen  erst  ihre  rechte  Kraft  zu  geben."  2) 

Indem  die  Komik  bei  Gh.,  wie  sich  zeigen  wird,  oft  genug 
sich  vom  reinen  Selbstzweck  befreit  und  sich  dieser  hohen 
Aufgabe  gewachsen  zeigt,  erweist  sie  sich  eben  als  des  Ehren- 
namens „Humor"  würdig. 

Eine  Stufe  tiefer  als  der  versöhnende,  alles  verstehende, 
alles  liebende  Humor  steht  die  Ironie.  3)  Die  Ironie  stellt 
nicht  mehr  irgend  eine  gedankliche  Verbindung  zwischen  dem 
Ideal  und  seiner  hälsliclien  Verkörperung  her,  sondern  setzt 
die  hälsliche  Verkörperung  selbst  an  Stelle  des  Ideals  und 
lälst  dadurch  um  so  deutlicher  ihre  Unvollkommenheiten  er- 
scheinen. Aber  eben  durch  diese  Technik,  die  der  Ironie 
notwendigerweise  anhaftet,  besitzt  die  Ironie  eine  Starrheit 
und  Kälte,  die  sie  auffällig  vom  Humor  scheidet.  Zum  Humor 
gehört  Liebe  und  warme  Anteilnahme.  Fällt  die  Liebe  weg, 
so  wird  der  Humor  zur  Ironie. 


»)  PhUos.  Monatshefte,  Bd.  24,  S.  515. 

2)  Lipps,  Philos.  Monatshefte,  Bd.  25,  S.  160. 

8)  Kuno  Fischer,  Entstehung  und  Entwicklungsformen  des  Witzes,  S.  98. 


Jedoch  ist  hier  die  Grenze  nicht  immer  ganz  scharf  zu 
ziehen.  In  der  vorliegenden  Arbeit  ist  die  Ironie  deshalb  in 
vollem  Umfange  berllcksichtigt,  zumal  oft  derselbe  Gegenstand 
einmal  humorvoll,  einmal  ironisch  behandelt  ist. 

Neben  Humor  und  Ironie  tritt  die  Satire.  Sie  geifselt 
durch  epigrammatischen  Witz  mit  scharfer  Spitze  die  Schwächen 
ihres  Objekts.  Meist  lälst  sie  sich  auf  eine  ausführliche 
parodistische  Charakteristik  ein.  Sie  fällt  aus  dem  Rahmen 
dieser  Arbeit  heraus  und  ist  deshalb  nur  kurz  skizziert,  wo 
sie  mit  Humor  vermischt  erscheint  (z.  B.  beim  Pardoner),  oder 
nur  erwähnt,  wo  sie  sich  in  krasser  Reinheit  zeigt  (Sir  Thopas). 

3.   Chaucer  selbst  über  den  Humor. 

Eine  Definition  über  den  Humor  zu  geben,  wie  das  etwa 
ein  moderner  Humorist  versuchen  würde,  ist  Ch.  natürlich  nicht 
in  den  Sinn  gekommen.  Trotzdem  ist  aber  anzunehmen,  dals 
er,  wie  er  an  vielen  Stellen  seiner  Werke  eine  reife  Selbst- 
erkenntnis zeigt,  auch  über  jene  besondere  Seite  seines  Wesens 
nachgedacht  hat.  Verschiedentlich  wird  in  den  C.  T.  betont, 
dafs  man  Scherz  und  Ernst  zu  trennen  wissen  müsse,  und 
einmal  wendet  sich  Ch.  mit  diesem  Gedanken  sogar  direkt  an 
seine  Leser.  Als  er  sich  am  Schluls  des  Prologs  zur  Erzählung 
des  Müllers  dagegen  verwahrt,  dafs  man  ihn  wegen  des  Inhalts 
mancher  seiner  Erzählungen  tadele,  fügt  er  als  letztes  gewich- 
tiges Argument,  dafs  für  ihn  spricht,  an: 

A.  31861)    And  eek  men  shal  nat  make  ernest  of  game. 

Die  einzige  Stelle,  wo  das  Problem  tiefer  angefalst  wird, 
findet  sich  in  der  Knightes  T.  Die  lange  tiefsinnige  Betrach- 
tung, durch  die  Theseus  Palamon  und  Emelye  tiberzeugen 
will,  dals  sie  nicht  länger  um  den  toten  Arcite  zu  trauern 
brauchen,  gipfelt  in  den  Worten: 

A.  3041    Tiianne  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketli  nie, 
To  maken  vertu  of  necessitee, 
And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  nat  eschue, 
And  namely  that  to  us  alle  is  due. 
And  who-so  grucclietli  ought,  he  dooth  folye, 
And  rebel  is  to  him  that  al  may  gye. 


^)  Ich  zitiere  nach  Skeats  Oxford -Ausgabe. 


4.   Selbstverspottung. 

Der  Humorist  steht  auf  der  höchsten  und  versöhnendsteu 
Stufe  seiner  glücklichen  Art,  das  Leben  zu  nehmen,  wenn  der 
Strom  seines  Humors  auch  vor  der  eigenen  Person  nicht  Halt 
macht.  Diese  höchste  Stufe  hat  Ch.  erreicht,  indem  er  sich  selbst 
als  einen  der  nach  Canterbury  Pilgernden  auftreten  und  sich 
vom  Wirt  nichts  weniger  als  schmeichelhaft  einführen  läfst: 
Sein  Blick  sei  stets  auf  die  Erde  gerichtet,  als  ob  er  einen 
Hasen  finden  wolle  (B.  1886),  sein  ganzes  Benehmen  sei  so  ver- 
stört, dals  er  mit  niemandem  plaudere  oder  scherze  (B.  1893/4). 
Und  wenn  der  Wirt  des  Dichters  Taille  mit  seiner  eigenen 
vergleicht:  B.  1890  He  in  the  tvaast  is  sliape  as  ivel  as  I\ 
und  hinzufügt: 

This  were  a  popet  in  an  arm  t'embrace 
For  any  womman,  smal  and  fair  of  face, 

so  ist  die  Ironie  klar  genug,  wenn  wir  daran  denken,  dafs 
der  Wirt  im  allgemeinen  Prolog  als  eine  stattliche,  dicke  Er- 
scheinung geschildert  ist. 

Andere  Selbstverspottungen  beziehen  sich  auf  sein  dichte- 
risches Können.  Köstlich  ist  die  Antwort,  die  er  dem  Wirt 
auf  die  Aufforderung,  eine  Geschichte  zu  erzählen,  gibt:  Er 
könne  leider  nichts  als  ein  Reimgedicht,  das  er  vor  langer 
Zeit  gelernt  habe  (B.  1897  ff.).  —  Als  Ch.  durch  den  Man  of 
Lawe  in  dessen  Prolog  seine  Werke  aufzählen  lälst,  kann  er 
nicht  unterlassen,  bei  Erwähnung  seines  Namens  hinzuzufügen: 

B.  47    ...  Chaücer,  though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  ryming  craftily. 

Andere  Beispiele  liegen  nicht  so  an  der  Oberfläche.  In 
der  Knightes  T.  ist  es  Ch.  aufgefallen,  dafs  die  Sache  etwas 
reich  wird  an  Zufälligkeiten.  Erstens  trifft  Arcite  ganz  zu- 
fällig den  Palamon  in  jenem  kleinen  Wäldchen,  und  zweitens 
kommt  am  andern  Morgen,  als  Palamon  und  Arcite  dort  im 
grimmigsten  Zweikampfe  begriffen  sind,  auch  ganz  zufällig 
König  Theseus  mit  Frau  und  Schwägerin  (Emelye)  in  jenes 
sonst  so  einsame  Wäldchen,  um  zu  jagen.  Es  klingt  nun  ent- 
schieden eine  leise  schalkhafte  Selbstironie  aus  der  wie  zur 
Entschuldigung  vor  die  Schilderung  der  zweiten  obigen  Zu- 
fälligkeit eingeschobenen  tiefsinnigen  Begründung: 


A.  1663    The  destinee,  ininistro  general, 

That  executeth  in  the  world  over-al 

Tho  pnrveyaunce,  that  God  hath  seyn  biforn, 

So  stroiig  it  is,  that,  thongh  the  world  had  sworn 

The  contrarie  of  a  tliing,  by  ye  or  uay, 

Yet  sointyme  it  shal  fallen  ou  a  day 

That  falleth  nat  oft  with-inne  a  thousand  yere^ 

Einen  ähnlichen  Fall  haben  wir  in  der  Squieres  T.  Bei 
der  Schilderung  des  Morgenspaziergangs  der  schönen  Jungfrau 
Canacee  wird  der  Dichter  gewahr,  dafs  er  infolge  seines  breiten 
Ausraalens  nicht  zum  eigentlichen  Zweck  seiner  Erzählung 
kommt,  und  meint  daher  selbstironisch: 

F.  401    The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  told, 
If  it  be  taried  til  that  lust  be  cold 
Of  hem  that  han  it  after  herkned  yore, 
The  savour  passeth  ever  leng  the  more,. 
For  fulsomnesse  of  his  prolixitee.  ' 

And  by  the  same  reson  thinketh  me, 
I  sholde  to  the  knotte  condescende, 
And  maken  of  hir  Walking  sone  an  ende. 

Wie  recht  Ch.  mit  dieser  Selbstverspottung  hatte,  sehen 
wir  daraus,  dals  die  Geschichte  im  weiteren  Verlaufe  gerade 
an  dem  Feliler  scheitert,  den  er  hier  geilselt:  Der  Dichter 
verliert  sich  wieder  in  eine  Einzelschilderung,  und  die  eigent- 
liche Erzählung  bleibt  unvollendet. 

Bei  der  Schilderung  eines  Sonnenuntergangs  in  der  Franke- 
leyns  T.  macht  sich  der  Dichter  über  seinen  eigenen,  ihm 
vielleicht  allzu  poetisch  scheinenden  Ausdruck  lustig,  indem 
er  ihn  im  folgenden  Verse  in  nüchterner  Alltagssprache  kom- 
mentiert : 

F.  1017    For  th'orisonte  hath  reft  the  sonne  his  light; 
This  is  as  muche  to  seye  as  it  was  night. 


1)  Ich  i^laube  wenigstens,  dafs  man  diese  Stelle  in  einem  solchen, 
elegant  tändelndeü,  humoristischen  Sinne  interpretieren  kann,  und  glaube 
nicht,  dafs  sie  in  einem  finster  fatalistischen  Sinne  auszulegen  ist.  Ch. 
bekennt  sich  allerdings  manchmal  zu  einer  fatalistischen  Auffassung.  So 
öfter  in  Tr.  a.  Cr.    Vgl.  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer-Studien.    S.  73. 


5.   Terspottung  der  Leser. 

Damit  eine  Erzählung  zur  Realität,  zu  etwas  Lebendigem 
werde,  ist  es  nötig,  dals  die  Nächstbeteiligten  nicht  fehlen, 
und  das  sind  nächst  dem  Dichter  selbst  —  die  Leser.  Es  ist 
also  natürlich,  daXs  der  Dichter  zwischen  sich  und  jener  andern 
seiner  Geschichte  erst  zur  Auferstehung  verhelfenden  Macht 
eine  Verbindung  und  Verständigung  herzustellen  suöht.  Bei 
einem  Humoristen,  der,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  sich  selbst 
nicht  verschont,  w^erden  sich  dabei  die  Leser  gefallen  lassen 
müssen,  dafs  sich  sein  gutmütiger  Spott  auch  über  sie  ergiefst. 
Was  Ch.  nun  anscheinend  am  meisten  von  seinen  Lesern  fürchtet 
und  was  er  deshalb  mit  Humor  und  Ironie  zurückweist,  ist 
ein  Nichtverstehen  dessen,  was  er  mit  seiner  Kunst  will.  Und 
das  ist  ja  bei  dem  grolsen  Vorsprung,  den  Ch.  in  künstlerischer 
Hinsicht  vor  den  meisten  seiner  Zeitgenossen  sicher  hatte, 
w^ohl  verständlich. 

So  fürchtet  er  im  allgemeinen  Prolog,  von  kunstunverstän- 
digen Lesern  den  Vorwurf  zu  bekommen,  dals  er  die  Reihen- 
folge der  Personen  nicht  gemäls  ihrem  Stande  angeordnet  habe, 
während  ihn  in  Wirklichkeit  doch  gewils  rein  künstlerische 
Rücksichten  des  Kontrasts,  der  dichterischen  Vortäuschung  der 
Wirklichkeit  etc.  i)  bei  der  Anordnung  leiteten.  Mit  anscheinen- 
der Selbstironie,  die  aber  in  Wahrheit  ein  feiner  Spott  gegen 
jene  törichten  Nörgler  ist,  begegnet  er  diesem  Vorwurf: 

A.  743    Also  I  prey  yow  to  foryeve  it  me, 
AI  have  I  uat  sei  folk  in  his  degree 
Here  in  tliis  tale,  as  that  they  sholde  stonde; 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Ein  anderer  Spott  Ch.'s  trifft  die  Prüderie  gegen  den 
Inhalt  der  Geschichten.  Zwar  sagt  er  selbst,  dafs  er  Unnatur 
und  die  aus  ihr  folgenden  widerlichen  Geschichten  aus  seinem 
Stoffgebiet  ausschlösse,  wie  die  Geschichte  von  Canacee,  die 
ihren  eigenen  Bruder  sündhaft  liebte  (B.  78),  oder  vom  König 
Appolonius,  der  seine  Tochter  schändete  (B.  82),  oder  von  der 
Königin  Phasipha  von  Kreta,  die,  obgleich  sie  Gemahlin  des 

0  Vgl.  dazu  die  Ausführungen  über  den  Gesamtplan  der  C.  T.  von 
L.  Morsbach,  Engl.  Studien,  Bd.  42,  S.  47—52. 
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Königs  war,  den  Beischlaf  der  Ochsen  zu  erlangen  trachtete 
(D.  733).  Aber  sonst  will  er  das  Leben  schildern,  wie  es 
ist.  Er  darf  nichts  an  der  gegebenen  Materie  än.derp,  was 
er  an  zwei  Stellen  theoretisch  begründet  (A.  725-36,  A.  3171 
bis  75).  0 

Schalkhaft  gesteht  er  seinen  Lesern  zu,  dafs  ihm  nicht 
jeder  'gentil  wight'  überallhin  folgen  könne.  Aber  w^  die 
Derbheit  nicht  möge,  solle  solche  Geschichten  nur  umschlagen. 
Es  gäbe  noch  viele  andere  für  ihn  passende  (A.  5!^it)^20).     3/74 

Etwas  anders  gewandt  ist  derselbe  Spott  in  einer  Stelle 
der  Merchantes  T.  Als  der  Dichter  wieder  einmal  in  die  Lage 
kommt,  eine  verfängliche  Scene  zu  schildern,  meint  er,  er  wolle 
lieber  nichts  darüber  sagen,  um  feinfühlige  Leute  nicht  zu  er- 
zürnen : 

E.  1962    But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  ine  wrooth, 
How  that  he  wroghte,  I  dar  Dat  to  yow  teile; 
Or  wether  hir  thonghte  it  paradys  or  helle. 

Die  Ironie  gegen  den  Leser  liegt  hier  darin,  dafs  Ch. 
einerseits  an  andern  Stellen  diese  Scham  durchaus  nicht  kennt 
und  dals  andrerseits  die  Situation  hier  schon  so  deutlich  aus- 
gemalt ist,  dafs  diese  angebliche  Prüderie  im  letzten  Augen- 


*)  In  der  Stoflfauswahl  Ch.'s  offenbart  sich  ein  sonderbarer  Zwiespalt 
in  der  Natur  des  Dichters.  Ein  Zwiespalt,  den  wir  bei  Ch.  so  oft  zur 
Erklärung  eines  merkwürdigen  Nebeneinanders  heranziehen  müssen  und 
der  sich  aus  der  historischen  Stellung  des  Dichters  erklärt :  nämlich  zwischen 
einer  leichten  höfischen  französischen  Ader  und  einer  derben  volkstümlichen 
echt  angelsächsischen  Veranlagung.  Am  schönsten  hat  Hertzberg  diese 
Doppelnatur    des    Dichters    geschildert   (Canterbury   Geschichten   S.  53): 

„ ein  Doppelmensch mit  einem  Januskopf,  halb  höfischer  und 

chevaleresker  Franzose,  halb  derb  naturwüchsiger  Angelsachse."  Dies 
Doppelwesen  Ch.'s  kommt  auch  so  recht  in  seinen  komischen  Erzählungen 
zum  Ausdruck,  indem  er  bald  mit  unnachahmlicher  Grazie  französische 
Pikanterien  nacherzählt  (etwa  in  der  Geschichte  des  Schiffers),  bald  aber 
mit  einer  derben  Volkskomik  hereinpoltert  (Geschichte  des  Müllers  und 
des  Verwalters),  die  zwar  in  ihrer  grolsartigen ,  zwerchfellerschütternden 
Wirkung  kaum  in  der  Literatur  jemals  wieder  erreicht,  aber  anderer- 
seits von  ehrbarer  Wohlanständigkeit  weit  entfernt  ist.  Sollte  aber  die 
Freude  an  der  höchsten  künstlerischen  Vollendung  auch  dieser  Farcen 
für  manche  Leute  nicht  genügen,  den  Stoff  zu  läutern,  so  mögen  sie  sich 
des  obigen  Worts  des  Dichters  erinnern,  dafs  er  wohl  manchmal  derb 
aber  nie  unnatürlich  sqi. 
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blick  höchst  unwahrscheinlich  wirkt.  —  Demselben  Erzähler, 
den  Ch.  hier  die  Wohlanständigkeit  vertreten  lälst,  legt  er 
gleich  darauf  ja  auch  die  Schilderung  einer  nichts  weniger 
als  anständigen  Situation  in  den  Mund.  Eine  Entschuldigung 
bei  den  Damen  ist  alles,  was  von  seinem  Zartgefühl  übrig 
geblieben  ist: 

E.  2350    Ladies,  I  prey  yow  tbat  ye  be  iiat  wrooth; 
I  can  nat  glose,  I  am  a  rüde  man. 

Eine  reizende  Verspottung  des  falschen  Schamgefühls  des 
Lesers  finden  wir  noch  in  der  Knightes  T.  (A.  2282  ff.).  Ehe 
Emelye  sich  zum  Beten  nach  dem  Tempel  der  Diana  begibt, 
wäscht  sie  ihren  Körper  in  dem  Wasser  eines  Brunnens. 
„Aber",  fügt  Ch.  schelmisch  hinzu,  „ich  wage  nicht  zu  er- 
zählen, wie  sie  diese  Handlung  ausführte,  höchstens  ganz  im 
allgemeinen;  und  doch  wäre  es  ein  Spafs  alles  zu  hören. 
Einem  Menschen  mit  anständiger  Gesinnung  würde  das  auch 
keinen  Anstols  geben;  aber  es  ist  doch  gut,  wenn  man  sich 
beim  Erzählen  in  Acht  nimmt." 

Endlich  richtet  sich  der  abwehrende  Spott  Ch.'s  gegen 
den  vermutlichen  Vorwurf  seiner  Leser,  dals  der  Dichter  an 
einer  Stelle  der  Erzählung,  an  der  wir  uns  gerade  befinden, 
etwas  zu  schildern  vergessen  habe,  wo  er  in  Wirklichkeit  aus 
höherer  künstlerischer  Einsicht  eine  Schilderung  unterliels, 
deren  Ausführung  ein  Durchschnittsdichter  als  notwendig  er- 
achtet haben  würde: 

B.  246    Nöw  wolde  som  men  walten,  as  I  gesse, 
That  I  shulde  teilen  al  tlie  purveyance 
That  th'emperour,  of  bis  grete  noblesse, 
Hath  shapen  for  his  doghter  dame  Ciistauce. 
Wel  may  men  knowe  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  teilen  in  a  litel  clause 
As  was  arrayed  for  so  heigh  a  cause. 

Den  Spott  gegen  die  Leser,  der  in  dieser  Stelle  liegt,  er- 
kennt derjenige,  der  weifs,  wie  Ch.  als  Künstler  über  die 
Aufzählung  bei  Festen,  Aufzügen,  Gewändern  etc.  denkt. 

B.  701    Me  list  nat  of  the  chaf  nor  of  the  stree 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  corn, 
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sagt  er  einmal  in  Bezug  auf  eine  Hochzeit;  ;,denn  das  Ende 
der  Geschichte  ist  ja  doch  jedesmal:  Thcy  ete,  and  drinJce 
and  daitiice,  an  singe  and  pleye."'^)  —  Und 

F.  208    AVhat  jiedcth  yow  rcherceu  hir  array? 

Ecli  luau  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinges  feestc 
Ilath  pleutec,  to  tlie  moste  aod  to  the  Iccste, 
Aud  dcyntees  mo  than  been  in  iny  knowing. 

Es  ist  also  ein  wohlüberlegtes  künstlerisches  Prinzip,  wes- 
halb Ch.  solche  Aufzählungen  vermeidet,  nämlich  weil  er  nicht 
in  die  breite  Schilderung  von  Selbstverständlichkeiten  geraten 
will.    (Vgl.  dazu  noch  F.  63—68,  E.  383.) 

Erst  wer  diese  Überlegung  gemacht  hat,  versteht  ganz 
die  Meinung  des  mit  geschlossenem  Visier  kämpfenden  Spötters 
in  der  obigen  Stelle  (B.  246).  Und  denselben  gegen  die  Leser 
gerichteten  ironischen  Beigeschmack  hat  die  folgende  Stelle 
aus  der  Merchantes  T.: 

E.  169C    I  trowe  it  were  to  longe  yow  to  tarie, 
If  I  yow  tolde  of  every  scrit  and  bond, 
By  which  that  she  was  feffed  in  his  lond; 
Or  for  to  herknen  of  hir  riche  array. 

Einen  kleinen  Scherz  mit  den  Lesern  erlaubt  sich  Ch. 
auch,  indem  er  sagt:  „Ihr  meint,  es  käme  nun  so  in  meiner 
Geschichte.    In  Wirklichkeit  wird  die  Sache  aber  ganz  anders." 

D.  1073    Now  wülden  som  men  seye,  paraventure, 
That,  for  my  necligence,  I  do  no  eure 
To  teilen  yow  the  joye  and  al  th'array 
That  at  the  feste  was  that  ilke  day. 

In  Wirklichkeit  war  aber  die  Hochzeit,  die  dort  gefeiert 
wurde,  ein  höchst  trauriges  Fest.  —  Oder 

F.  14932)    Paraventure  an  heep  of  yow,  y-wis, 
Wol  holden  him  a  lewed  man  in  this, 
That  he  wol  putte  his  wyf  in  jupartye ; 
Herkneth  the  tale,  er  ye  up-on  hir  crye. 
She  may  have  bettre  foftune  than  yow  semeth; 
And  whau  that  ye  han  herd  the  tale,  demeth. 


^)  Alle  diese  Stellen  sind  zugleich  eine  Verspottung  der  zeitgenös- 
sischen Epik.    Vgl.  III,  1. 

2)  Die  Stelle  steht  allerdings  nur  in  Ms.  E.  Wenn  man  sie  im  obigen 
humoristischen  Sinne  nimmt,  pafst  sie  aber  sehr  gut  für  Ch. 
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Denn  in  Wirklichkeit  geht  die  Geschichte  gut  aus,  ohne  dafa 
jemand  Schaden  erleidet. 

Als  ein  Scherz,  den  sich  Ch.  mit  seinem  Publikum 
erlaubt,  ist  es  auch  aufzufassen,  wenn  er  den  Man  of  Lawe 
erklären  lälst,  dals  er  in  Prosa  erzählen  werde,  wenn  auch 
seine  Vorlage  in  Versen  geschrieben  sei,  und  wenn  dann  ivith 
a  sobre  chere  der  Man  of  Lawe  seine  Geschichte  doch  in 
Versen  beginnt  (B.  94ff.).0 

Etwas  verwickelter  liegjt  die  Sache  beim  Prolog  zu  Melibeus 
(B.  2127),  wo  von  der  betreffenden  erzählenden  Person  erklärt  j-^^^-^-- - 
wird,  dals  sie  in  Prosa  erzählen  werde.    Ganz  abgesehen  davon,     aj^.  ^    , 
,  dafs   es   schon    etwas  sondeffer  ist,    wenn   eine  Person  ihre    4^         '' 
Absicht,  etwas  in  Prosa,  zu  sagen,  in  Versen  kundgibt,  könnte 
hier  noch  eine  verstecktere  Mystifizierung  des  Publikums  vor-  ^^^-/t 
liegen,  da  es   sich  in  Wirklichkeit  im  Anfang  des  Melibeus 
um    rythmisierte    Prosa,    also     eigentlich    doch    um     Verse 
handelt.  2) 

Die  Absicht  einer  schalkhaften  Mystiiizierung  seines  Pub- 
likums müssen  wir  auch  annehmen,  wenn  Ob.  falsche  Quellen 
für  seine  Geschichten  angibt.  Im  Mittelalter  war  es  bekannt-  öae-./r.. 
lieh  für  einen  Dichter  —  ganz  im  Gegensatz  zur  modernen 
Zeit  —  sehr  vorteilhaft,  wenn  er  sich  für  seinen  Stoff  auf  ^^^^-^  ^ 
alte  Autoren  berufen  konnte,  3)  wodurch  sein  Werk  anscheinend 
in  den  Augen  seiner  Zeitgenossen  einen  Anstrich  gröf serer 
Solidität  und  Glaubwürdigkeit  bekam.  Wiederiim  scheint  sich 
Ch.  in  souveränem  Humor  über  diese  Schrulle  seiner  Zeit  lustig 

1)  Dadurch  würde  die  Erklärung  von  Lowes  überflüssig:  „That  Chaucer 
actually  intended,  when  the  head-lmk  ^vas  icritten,  to  put  a  prose  preach- 
ment  of  some  sort  itito  the  Man  of  Laive's  mouth  admits  Utile  doubt." 
(Publications  of  the  Mod.  Language  Association,  Bd.  20,  S.  796.) 

2)  Vgl.  dazu  Thomas  in  seinen  notes  zum  Urry  Chaucer,  Tyrwhitt 
in  den  Anmerkungen  zu  seiner  Ausgabe,  und  Guest,  Ilistory  of  Euglish 

Rythms,  ed.  Skeat,  pp.  542—44..—  Meine  Interpretation  setzt  allerdings 

voraus,  dafs  die  Rythmisierung  eine  von  Ch.  beabsichtigto  sei.  ^^^ 

')  Eine  solche  Zusammenstellung  hat  gegeben:  Ilamüton,  The  In- 
debtedness  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  to  Guido  delle  Colonne's 
Historia  Troiana,  New  York  1903,  S.  7flf,  Vgl.  auch  Friedr.  Wilhelm, 
Fabulistische  Quellenangaben  bei  mittelhochdeutschen  Dichtern;  in  Paul 
und  Braunes  Beiträgen. 
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gemacht  zu  haben,  wenn  er  z.  B.^)  als  Quelle  für  die  Knightes 
T.  Statius  angibt,  während  er  in  Wirklichkeit  Boccaccios  Teseido 
benutzte  —  und  diese  Verwechslung  muls  Absicht  sein,  denn 
aus  anderen  Zitaten  geht  hervor,  dals  Ch.  Statius  sehr  gut 
kannte.  2) 

Besonders  amüsant  ist  die  Quellenmystifikation,  wenn  Ca., 
wo  es  sich  um  Boccaccio  handelt,  den  er  ja  überhaupt  ver- 
meidet, als  Quelle  zu  nennen,  sich  auf  einen  gewissen  Lollius 
beruft,  nämlich  in  Troilus  und  Cressida  I  394,  ibid.  V  1653  und 
im  House  of  Fame  V  1468.3)  Dieser  Lollius,  über  den  man 
sich  vergebens  den  Kopf  zerbrochen  hat,  4)  ist  meiner  Meinung 
nach  sicher  auf  eine  Stufe  zu  stellen  mit  dem  geheimnisvollen 
Kyot,  den  nie  rekognoszierten  Gewährsmann  Wolframs  von 
Eschenbach  im  Parzival.  Bei  Wolfram  nimmt  man  jetzt  an, 
dafs  er  in  schalkhafter  Laune  seinen  Zeitgenossen  durch  den 
sonderbaren  fremdländischen  Namensklang  ein  wahres  Grauen 
der  Ehrfurcht  vor  seiner  Quelle  beibringen  wollte.  Eine  ganz 
ähnliche  Absicht  wird  der  pfiffige  Chaucer  mit  seinem  Lollius 
verfolgt  haben. 

Wenn  man  schlielslich  —  um  noch  einen  Fall. von  Quellen- 
verwechslung zu  erwähnen  —  gemeint  hat,  5)  dafs  Ch.  den  Autor 
der  Griseldis- Geschichte,  die  er  in  seiner  Clerkes  T.  erzählt, 
sehr  gut  gekannt  habe  und  mit  Absicht  nicht  Boccaccio,  sondern 
Petrarca  als  seine  Vorlage  angegeben  habe,  weil  er  vor  dem 
Publikum  mit  dem  grölseren  Poeten  paradieren  wollte,  so  ist 
meiner  Meinung  nach  diese  Ansicht  mindestens  insoweit  zu  er- 
gänzen, als  dabei  mehr  der  Schalk  in  Ch.  als  seine  Eitelkeit 
die  Hand  im  Spiele  hatte. 

Eine  Ironie  gegen  seine  zeitgenössischen  Leser,  die  um 
jeden  Preis  in  einer  Geschichte  eine  Moral  verkörpert  sehen 
wollten,  enthält  der  Schluls  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.: 


^)  Über  weitere  falsche  Zitate  bei  Ch.  s. Hertzberg,  G.G.,  S.42  Anm.G7. 

2)  Vgl.  Hertzberg,  C.  G.,  S.  44  Anm.  71. 

')  Es  sei  in  diesem  Falle  gestattet,  über  den  Rahmen  der  C.  T.  hinaus- 
zugreifen. 

*)  Zur  Literatur  über  Lollius  vgl.  E.  P.  Hammond,  Chaucer,  A  Biblio- 
graphical  Manual,  S.  94—98. 

s)  Landau,  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  der  italienischen  Novella,  Wien 
1875,  S.  47. 
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B.  4629    But  ye  that  holden  this  tale  a  folye, 
As  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cock  and  hen, 
Taketh  the  moralitee,  good  men. 
For  seint  Panl  seith,  that  al  that  writen  is, 
To  our  doctryne  it  is  y-write,  y-wis. 

Welcher  vernünftige  Leser,  der  Ch.  versteht,  glaubt  wohl 
noch,  dals  er  diese  köstliche  Geschichte  um  der  Moral  willen 
geschrieben  habe? 

Nicht  ganz  so  tiberzeugend  ist  vielleicht  das  letzte  Bei- 
spiel, das  ich  als  „Verspottung  der  Leser"  anführen  möchte 
und  das  die  darstellende  Kunst  betrifft.  In  der  Knightes  T. 
wird  das  Bild  der  Diana  geschildert,  das  Theseus  in  dem  zu 
ihren  Ehren  erbauten  Tempel  hat  malen  lassen.  Die  Schilderung 
der  dargestellten  Göttin,  die  mit  abgrundtiefem  Blick  auf  einem 
I  Hirsch  reitet  etc.,  schliefst: 

A.  20S7    Wel  couthe  he  peynten  lyfly  that  it  wroghte, 
With  many  a  florin  he  the  hewes  boghte. 

Es  klingt,  als  habe  der  Dichter  ironisch  an  den  Schlufs 
der  wunderbaren  Schilderung  dieses  Kunstwerkes  die  Ansicht 
des  Kunstspiefsers  setzen  wollen,  der  zuerst  nach  Preis  und 
Herstellungskosten  fragt,  und  als  habe  er  sich  über  diejenigen 
Leser  lustig  machen  wollen,  die  diese  Worte  als  ernsthafte 
Kunstkritik  des  Dichters  nehmen  würden. 


I. 
Subjektiv  humoristische  Gestalten. 


Alle  humoristischen  Gestalten  kann  man  in  der  Theorie 
in  zwei  scharf  getrennte  Klassen  sondern.  Da  sind  einmal  die 
Menschen,  die  selber  in  ihrem  Wesen  einen  Widerspruch  oder 
eine  UnvoUkommenheit  tragen  und  die  auf  diese  Weise  das 
Objekt  des  Humors  des  sie  behandelnden  Dichters  werden. 
Wir  können  sie  objektiv  humoristische  Gestalten  nennen. 
Die  andere  Klasse  der  humoristischen  Gestalten  erkennt  selbst 
Unvollkommenes  und  Widerspruchsvolles  an  anderen  Personen 
und  Gegenständen  und  läfst  ihren  Humor  daran  aus.  Wir 
können  sie  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  objektiv  humoristischen  Ge- 
stalten subjektiv  humoristisch  nennen. 

In  der  Praxis  aber  wird  sich  die  klare  Scheidung  zwischen 
diesen  beiden  Gruppen  humoristischer  Gestalten  nicht  durch- 
führen lassen.  Es  wird  sehr  häufig  eine  Vermischung  beider 
Arten  in  derselben  Gestalt  eintreten.  Vor  allem  wird  der 
Dichter  sehr  selten  eine  rein  subjektiv  humoristische  Figur 
schaffen.  Aus  folgendem  Grunde:  Die  oberste  subjektiv  humo- 
ristische Figur  bei  dem  ganzen  dichterischen  Prozefs  ist  doch 
der  Dichter  selbst.  Will  er  eine  subjektiv  humoristische  Ge- 
stalt schildern,  so  wird  es  ihn  trotzdem  infolge  seiner  eigenen 
subjektiv  humoristischen  Veranlagung  reizen,  dieselbe  Person 
auch  als  Vorwurf  einer  objektiv  humoristischen  Betrachtungs- 
weise zu  nehmen.  Es  würde  völlig  gegen  die  Natur  eines 
humoristischen  Dichters  sein,  eine  Gestalt,  die  dazu  Angriffs- 
punkte bietet  —  und  eine  subjektiv  humoristische  Gestalt  wird 
das  fast  immer  tun  — ,  ohne  eine  solche  Betrachtungsweise 
passieren  zu  lassen. 
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So  wird  sich  auch  ergeben,  dafs  manche  von  den  Chaucer- 
sehen  Gestalten,  die  ich  hier  als  subjektiv  humoristisch  vor- 
führe, nachher  unter  den  objektiv  humoristischen  noch  einmal 
erscheinen. 

1.  Der  Wirt  {Host). 

Über  ein  gut  Teil  eigenen  Humors  verfügt  der  Wirt.i) 
Diese  Eigenschaft  kommt  ihm  natürlich  sehr  zustatten  bei  der 
dirigierenden  und  vermittelnden  Herrscherstellung,  die  er  sich 
in  der  Gesellschaft  anmalst  und  die  Ch.  so  köstlich  veran- 
schaulicht hat  durch  das  Bild  eines  Hahns,  der  seine  getreue 
Hühnerschar  um  sich  versammelt  und  regiert  (A.  822).  Er  ist 
es,  der  zu  scherzen  anfängt,  wenn  die  Pilgernden  zu  ernst  zu 
werden  drohen,  und  der  sie  auffordert,  fröhlich  zu  sein  (B.  1883, 
B.  4005,  H.  4).  Geschmeidig  und  listig  weifs  er  sich  der  Natur 
seiner  Schützlinge  anzupassen:  Mit  der  Priorin  spricht  er  höf- 
lich wie  ein  Mädchen  (B.  1635),  rauh  und  frech  fährt  er  den 
Nonnenpriester  an  (B.  3998).  Seine  ganze  witzige  Menschen- 
kenntnis, die  er  als  Wirt  zu  erwerben  wohl  Gelegenheit  genug 
hatte,  zeigt  sich  ja  schon  in  der  Art,  wie  er  die  Gesellschaft 
für  seinen  Plan  der  lustigen  Ausgestaltung  der  Pilgerfahrt  zu 
überreden  weifs.  Er  läfst  die  anderen  gar  nicht  zu  Worte 
kommen,  fordert  sie  auf,  den  guten  Einfall  mit  gutem  Wein 
zu  begielsen,  versichert  andauernd  seine  Uneigennützigkeit  als 
Geschäftsmann  und  macht  doch  ein  gutes  Geschäft  bei  der 
Geschichte. 

Sehr  ungeschminkt  weifs  er  den  Mitreisenden  die  Wahr- 
heit zu  sagen.  Wir  haben  schon  gesehen,  auf  welche  Weise 
sich  der  Dichter  selbst  von  ihm  in  seiner  fingierten  Rolle  be- 
handeln läfst.    Nicht  viel  gelinder  verfährt  nun  der  Wirt  mit 


*)  Über  den  Charakter  des  Wirtes,  der  in  seiner  wunderbar  leichten 
und  beweglichen  Art  so  recht  ein  typischer  Vertreter  des  Merry  Cid  Eng- 
land ist  und  den  man  wegen  seiner  zugleich  leitenden  und  reflektierenden 
Rolle,  die  er  in  den  C.  T.  spielt,  oft  mit  dem  antiken  Chor  verglichen  hat, 
vgl.  u.  a.  Biographia  Britannica,  1747,  art.  Chaucer,  note  S.  —  ten  Brink, 
Geschichte  der  engl.  Lit.  II,  1893,  S.  152.  —  H.  J.  Todd,  Illustratiöns  of 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  1810,  S.  265  ff.  —  Herford, 
Introduction  to  Engl.  Tales  in  Verse,  1902,  pp.  XXIX— XXX.  —  L.  Morsbach, 
Englische  Studien,  Bd.  42,  S.  48  ff.  und  S.  50  ff. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Pbil.   XLV.  2 
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den  anderen  Personen.  Dem  Verwalter,  der  sich  gern  das 
Ansehen  eines  Geistlichen  geben  möchte,  quittiert  er  einen 
langen  Sermon  mit  den  Worten: 

A.  3902    What  shul  we  speke  alday  of  holy  writ? 

The  devel  made  a  reve  for  to  preche, 
And  of  a  souter  a  shipman  or  a  leche, 

und  zeigt  damit,  dafs  er  ihn  durchschaut  hat. 

Zum  Koch  gewendet,  meint  er,  dieser  möge  aber  ja  besser 
erzählen  als  kochen,  denn  mancher  Pilger  verfluche  ihn  wegen 
der  Petersilie,  die  er  ihm  zusammen  mit  seiner  gemästeten 
Gans  vorgesetzt  habe  und  von  deren  Genufs  es  ibm  noch  jetzt 
schlecht  ergehe,  weil  —  in  seiner  Küche  so  viele  Fliegen  um- 
herflögen (A.  4349  ff.).  —  Als  der  Koch  später  schwer  betrunken 
auf  seinem  Pferde  eingeschlafen  ist  und  bedenklich  hin  und 
her  schwankt,  fordert  der  Wirt  die  Reisegesellschaft  launig 
auf,  ihn  zu  wecken,  denn  leicht  könnte  ein  Dieb  kommen  und 
den  taumelnd  Hinterhertrottenden  binden  und  stehlen  (H.  6  ff). 

Dem  wohlgenährten  Mönch  gesteht  der  Wirt,  dafs  er  nicht 
gerade  wie  ein  Bülser  oder  ein  Geist  aussähe  (B.  3124).  Er 
beklagt  es  laut,  dafs  ein  solcher  Mann  Geistlicher  geworden 
sei,  der  die  schönsten  Kinder  hätte  zeugen  können.  Zwei 
Milsstände,  meint  er,  flielsen  aus  dem  Zölibat.  Einmal  können, 
da  die  Geistlichkeit  die  stärksten  Männer  fortnimmt,  nur 
schwache  Kinder  gezeugt  werden.  Andererseits  sind  die  Ehe- 
männer die  Angeführten,  weil  die  Weiber  sich  dann  nachher 
erklärlicherweise  an  die  kräftigeren  Priester  halten.  —  So 
kommt  der  Wirt  zu  dem  Schlafs: 

B.  3140    God  yeve  me  sorwe!  but,  and  I  were  a  pope, 
Not  only  thou,  but  every  mighty  man, 
Thogh  he  were  shorn  ful  hye  upon  his  pan, 
Sholde  have  a  wyf;  for  al  the  world  is  lorn! 

Ebenso  wie  den  Mönch  foppt  der  Wirt  den  Nonnenpriester 
wegen  seiner  infolge  des  Zölibats  nicht  in  die  richtigen  Bahnen 
geleiteten  Zeugungsfähigkeit.  Sich  auf  die  vom  Nonnenpriester 
erzählte  Geschichte  von  Chantecler  beziehend,  meint  er: 

B.  4643    Thee  were  nede  of  hennes,  as  I  wene, 

Ya,  mo  than  seven  tymes  seventene. 
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Den  sittsam  dahinreitenden  Studenten  von  Oxford  vergleicht 
der  Wirt  mit  einem  jungen  Mädchen,  das,  soeben  vermählt, 
züchtig  an  der  Tafel  sitzt  (E.  1  iF.). 

Als  sich  in  dem  Streit  zwischen  dem  Konviktschaffner  und 
dem  Müller  der  letztere  durch  einen  tüchtigen  Schluck  Wein 
wieder  versöhnen  lälst,  fängt  der  Wirt  fürchterlich  an  zu 
lachen.  Er  richtet  eine  begeisterte  Apotheose  an  den  Gott 
des  Weines,  der  so  leicht  Streit  und  Zwietracht  in  Eintracht 
und  Liebe  verkehren  kann: 

II.  99    0  thou  Bachus,  y-blessed  be  thy  name, 
That  so  caDst  turnen  ernest  in-to  game! 
Worship  and  thank  be  to  tliy  deitee! 

Nur  selten  läfst  sich  der  Wirt  aus  dieser  humorvollen 
ruhigen  Überlegenheit  gegenüber  seinen  Reisegenossen  heraus- 
reilsen.  Nur  einmal  erzürnt  er  sich  ernstlich  mit  einem  der 
Gefährten.  Als  der  Ablafskrämer  es  wagt,  der  Gesellschaft 
seine  Reliquien  anzubieten  und  sogar  mit  „polite  impudence"  i) 
sich  zuerst  an  den  Wirt  wendet,  for  he  is  most  envoluped  in 
sinne  (C.  942),  da  fährt  ihn  dieser  arg  grob  an  (C.  947  ff.),  und 
es  gehört  die  Vermittlung  des  Ritters  dazu,  die  beiden  wieder 
zu  versöhnen. 

Mit  Ausnahme  dieses  einen  Falles,  wo  ihn  doch  allzu  sehr 
die  Wut  packt,  bleibt  der  Wirt  seiner  Natur  getreu,  den 
Menschen  die  Wahrheit  scherzend  zu  sagen.  Höchst  pfiffig 
erklärt  er  diesen  Grundsatz  einmal  dem  Koch  und  einmal  dem 
MöEch  in  den  folgenden  Worten: 

A.  4354    But  yet  I  pray  thee,  be  nat  wrooth  for  game, 

A  man  may  seye  ful  sooth  in  game  and  pley. 

B.  3153    But  be  nat  wrooth,  my  lord,  for  that  I  pleye; 

Ful  ofte  in  game  a  sooth  I  have  herd  seye. 

Der  Wirt  nimmt  nicht  nur  —  was  wir  bisher  betrachtet 
haben  —  die  Persönlichkeiten  seiner  Gesellschaft  aufs  Korn, 
sondern  er  wirft  sich  auch  zum  Richter  über  die  erzählten 
Geschichten  auf.  2) 


»)  A.  W.  Ward,  Life  of  Chancer,  S.  122. 

^)  Man  kann  diese  Änfserungen  Ch.'s  als  die  Anfänge  einer  englischen 
literarischen  Kritik  bezeichnen.  Dazu  kommen  dann  noch  die  humoristischen 

2» 
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Das  Reimgediclit  von  Sir  Thopas  erklärt  er  für  schauder- 
hafte Knüttelverse,  von  denen  ihm  die  Ohren  schmerzten 
(ß.  2113if.).  Die  rührende  Geschichte  des  Arztes  vom  Tode 
der  schönen  Virginia  habe  ihm  das  Herz  so  schwer  gemacht, 
dafs  er  Herzstiche  (a  cardiacle)  bekommen  habe  (C.  311  ff.). 
Bei  den  langweiligen  „Tragödien"  des  Mönchs  aber  sei  er  fast 
eingeschlafen  und  vom  Pferde  herunter  in  den  tiefsten  Kot 
gefallen,  wenn  ihn  nicht  die  Schellen  des  Pferdes  des  Mönchs 
wach  gehalten  hätten  (B.  3983). 

Der  Wirt  ist  auch  immer  derjenige,  der  höchst  witzig  eine 
praktische  Schlufsfolgerung  aus  der  erzählten  Geschichte  zieht. 
Aus  der  Geschichte  des  Schiffers  über  die  geheimen  Liebes- 
pfade eines  Mönchs  zieht  er  den  Rat :  Beherbergt  keine  Mönche 
mehr  in  eurem  Hause!  (B.  1632).  Als  der  Kaufmann  die  Ge- 
schichte von  der  Untreue  der  May  erzählt  hat,  preist  er  sich 
trotz  seiner  eigenen  Ehemisere  glücklich,  denn  sein  Weib  sei 
wenigstens  treu  (E.  2419  ff.).  Und  als  er  einmal  eine  Klagerede 
über  das  rasche  Dahinschwinden  der  Zeit  und  die  Unmöglich- 
keit ihrer  Rückkehr  hält,  da  zieht  er  die  verlorene  Jungfern- 
schaft Malchens  aus  der  Erzählung  des  Verwalters  als  er- 
klärendes Beispiel  heran,  dals  alles,  was  vorbei  ist,  niemals 
wiederkommt  (B.  29). 

2.  Das  Weib  von  Bath  {The  Wife  of  Bath). 

Auch  das  Weib  von  Bath  hat,  wenn  ihre  ganze  Gestalt 
auch  vom  Dichter  als  objektiv  humoristisch  gefafst  ist,  ohne 
Zweifel  eigenen  Humor.  Inwieweit  allerdings  die  von  ihren 
weiblichen  Schwächen,  Lastern  und  Ränken  handelnden  Teile 
ihrer  Selbstbekenntnisse,  die  ihren  Prolog  zu  dem  amüsantesten 
Stück  der  C.  T.  machen,  wirklich  als  eine  Selbstironie  des 
Weibes  von  Bath  aufzufassen  sind,  ist  schwer  zu  sagen.  Ich 
möchte  da  nicht  zu  weit  gehen,  um  diese  köstliche  Gestalt 
möglichst  in  der  Sphäre  der  Natürlichkeit  zu  halten.  Und 
natürlicher  ist  doch  wohl,  dafs  ihre  Selbstbekenntnisse  weniger 

AnspieloDgen  Ch.'s  auf  die  Literatur,  die  ich  weiter  hinten  zusammengestellt 
habe  („Humorvolle  literarische  Anspielungen").  —  Vgl.  Courthope,  History 
of  English  Poetry  I  259/260 ;  Saintsbury,  Bist,  of  Criticism  I  450,  die  beide 
allerdings  nur  Sir  Thopas  berücksichtigen.  —  Hammond,  Chaucer,  S.  156. 
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dem  Wunsche,  sieh  selbst  zu  verspotten,  entspringen  als  viel- 
mehr dem  Bedürfnis  des  allmählich  über  den  Höhepunkt  seines 
Wirkens  hinausgekommenen  Weibes,  mit  ihren  früheren  Liebes- 
abenteuern und  ihren  Heldentaten  gegenüber  den  Männern  zu 
renommieren. 

Vielleicht  hat  auch  der  Wein,  dem  sie  ja  ihre  Sympathie 
deutlich  genug  versichert  (D.  460  ff.),  ihr  die  Zunge  etwas  mehr 
gelöst,  als  es  in  ihrem  deutlichen  Bewufstsein  ihr  Wille  ist. 

Dennoch  mufs  man  ihr  bewulsten  Humor  zugeben. 

Und  so  kommt  denn  in  ihrem  Prolog  eine  köstliche  Mischung 
von  eigenem  subjektiven  Humor  und  unfreiwilliger  Komik  zu- 
stande. Das  sonderbare  Widerspiel  der  Gefühle  im  Leser,  der 
einmal  mit  der  Erzählerin  und  einmal  über  sie  lachen  mufs, 
hat  Ch.  in  hoher  künstlerischer  Weise  benutzt,  eine  Satire 
liebenswürdig  zu  gestalten.  Nämlich  die  Satire  über  das 
Thema  „Böse  Weiber",  in  welcher  er  auch  an  andern  Stellen 
schier  unerschöpflich  ist. 

An  vielen  Stellen  leuchtet  der  subjektiv  humoristische 
Charakter  der  Frau  von  Bath  deutlich  hervor. 

Gleich  zu  Anfang  gesteht  sie  ja  selbst,  dafs  sie  etwas 
aufschneide,  und  bittet  die  Gesellschaft,  ihr  ihren  Scherz  nicht 
übel  zu  nehmen  (D.  189  ff.).  Und  als  der  Ablalskrämer,  nach- 
dem sie  gewissermafsen  als  Präludium  einiges  von  ihrer  An- 
schauung über  die  Ehe  vorausgeschickt  hat,  erklärt,  nun  sei 
er  von  seiner  Absicht  zu  heiraten  kuriert,  macht  sie  ihn 
humoristisch  darauf  aufmerksam,  dafs  ihre  Erzählung  erst  be- 
gonnen habe  und  das  Schlimmste  noch  komme: 

D.  170    Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tonne 
Er  that  I  go,  shal  savoure  wors  than  ale. 

Schliefslich  setzt  ja  auch  die  Selbsterkenntnis,  die  sie  in 
ihren  Bekenntnissen  erweist,  einen  gewissen  Humor  voraus, 
der  denn  auch  in  einigen  ihrer  Äufserungen  deutlich  genug 
hervortritt.  So  meint  sie,  dafs  Keuschheit  und  Enthaltsamkeit 
zwar  eine  schöne  Sache  sei.  Aber  bei  diesen  Forderungen 
habe  Christus,  ebenso  wie  bei  der  Forderung  der  völligen 
Besitzlosigkeit,  nur  von  denen  gesprochen  (D.  111):  „that  wolde 
live  parfitly;  And  lordinges,  hy  your  leve  that  am  nat  I." 
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Und  schliefslich  seien  auch  die,  die  nicht  die  allerbesten 
sind,  noch  etwas  wert.  Ebenso  wie  ein  grofser  Herr  (D.  99.) 
hath  nat  evcnj  vesscl  al  of  gold\  Somme  hcen  of  tree,  and  doon 
liir  lord  servyse. 

Eigenen  Humor  verrät  das  Weib  von  Bath  auch,  wenn 
sie  ihr  reiches  Liebesleben  und  die  Tyrannei,  die  sie  über  ihre 
Männer  ausgeübt  hat,  aus  der  Bibel  begründet:  Der  Herr  befahl 
uns,  fruchtbar  zu  sein  und  uns  zu  vermehren.  Der  Mann  aber 
soll  Vater  und  Mutter  verlassen  und  seinem  Weibe  nachfolgen 
(D.  27,  158). 

Besonders  humorv^oll  aber  zeigt  sie  sich,  wie  sie  ihre 
Methode  begründet,  die  sie  zur  Beherrschung  ihrer  ersten  drei 
Männer  angewandt  hat.  Sie  waren  alt  und  schwach,  und  ob- 
gleich es  ihnen  physisch  ganz  unmöglich  war,  warf  sie  ihnen 
Verkehr  mit  Dirnen  vor,  nicht  etwa,  weil  sie  daran  geglaubt 
hätte,  sondern  weil  sie  verschmitzt  die  Psyche  der  Männer 
erkannte  und  sich  zu  nutze  machte: 

D.  395    Yet  tikled  it  his  herte,  for  tliat  he 

Wende  that  I  hadde  of  Mm  so  greet  chiertee. 

Mit  grolsartigem  Humor  bemerkt  sie  in  bezug  auf  diese 
ersten  drei  Männer: 

D.  440    Oon  of  us  two  moste  bowen,  doutelees; 
And  sitli  a  man  is  more  resouable 
Than  womman  is,  ye  moste  bcen  sufifrable. 

Und  nachdem  sie  berichtet  hat,  wie  sie  ihren  vierten 
Mann  geplagt  hat,  indem  sie  ihn  eifersüchtig  machte,  setzt 
sie  humorvoll  hinzu: 

D.  489    By  god,  in  erthe  I  was  his  purgatorie, 
For  which  I  hope  his  sonle  he  in  glorio. 


3.   Der  AMafskrämer  {JParäoner), 

Beim  Ablalskrämer  liegt  die  Sache  ähnlich  wie  beim  Weibe 
von  Bath.  Auch  hier  ist  die  Satire  auf  eine  Person  und  ihren 
Stand  in  den  Mund  der  Person  selbst  gelegt,  und  der  Satire 
ist  dadurch  die  verletzende  Spitze  genommen.  Aber  vom 
Ablalskrämer  gilt  das  von  der  Frau  von  Bath  Gesagte  in 
noch  höherem  Mafse,    dals  nämlich  seine   Selbstbekenntnisse 
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weniger  einem  subjektiv  humoristischen  Bedürfnisse  als  viel- 
mehr einer  augenblicklichen  renommistischen  Schwäche  ent- 
springen. Nur  die  ausdrücklich  erwähnte  Tatsache  (C.  321  ff.), 
dals  der  Ablafskrämer  sich  vor  seiner  Erzählung  an  einem 
ale-staJce  gestärkt  habe,  erklärt  es,  dals  er  sich  von  der  Gesell- 
schaft so  in  die  Karten  sehen  lälst  Freilich  hat  er  ja  von 
den  Folgen  seiner  Offenheit  in  dieser  Gesellschaft  wenig  zu 
fürchten,  denn  er  befindet  sich  nicht  des  Geschäftes  halber 
unter  ihr.  Und  so  ist  auch  eine  gewisse  spafshafte  Ader,  die 
freudig  anschwillt,  weil  er  sich  nach  dem  ewigen  Verstellen 
bei  seinen  „geschäftlichen"  Reisen  endlich  einmal,  ohne  Nach- 
teil fürchten  zu  müssen,  in  seiner  wahren  schurkischen  Natur 
zeigen  kann,  nicht  zu  verkennen. 

Auch  bei  dieser  Gestalt  hat  es  Ch.  auf  solche  Weise  ver- 
standen, durch  eine  ganz  verzwickte  Mischung  von  subjektivem 
Humor  und  objektiver  Komik  eine  Stimmung  zu  erzeugen,  die 
uns  trotz  aller  scharfen  Satire  ein  warmes  menschliches  Mit- 
fühlen nicht  verlieren  läfst. 

Subjektiven  Humor  verrät  der  Ablafskrämer  einmal  in 
seinem  Verkehr  mit  dem  Weibe  von  Bath.  Sehr  komisch  ist 
die  Versicherung,  die  er  ihr  gibt,  dafs  ihre  Worte  ihn  von 
seinem  Plan,  zu  heiraten,  abgebracht  haben  (D.  166).  Wir 
glauben  ihm  natürlich  weder,  dals  er  heiraten  will  noch  dafs 
gerade  auf  diesen  abgefeimten  Filou  die  Bekenntnisse  der  Frau 
von  Bath  eine  so  rührende  Wirkung  tun. 

Aber  auch  in  seinen  eigenen  Selbstbekenntnissen  erhebt 
sich  der  Pardoner  inmitten  der  komischen  Rolle,  die  er  selbst 
durch  sie  spielt,  zu  gelegentlichen  subjektiv  humoristischen 
Momenten.  So,  wenn  er  behauptet,  dafs  er  für  die  Eifersucht 
der  Männer  ein  unfehlbares  Mittel  wüfste: 

C.  360    And  never  shal  he  more  bis  wyf  mistriste, 

Though  he  the  sooth  of  hir  defaute  wiste; 
AI  had  she  taken  preestes  two  or  three. 

Köstlich  ist  auch  das  Mittel,  das  er  verwendet,  um  die 
Leute  in  der  Kirche  zum  Kaufen  seines  Ablasses  zu  bewegen 
(C.  377  ff.).  Allen  denjenigen,  die  etwas  so  Schlimmes  begangen 
haben,  dafs  sie  davon  nicht  absolviert  werden  können,  wie 
Ehebruch  etc.,  verbietet  er,  von  seinem  Ablafs  zu  kaufen  und 
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—  alle  strömen  natürlich  herbei,  um  nicht  für  solche  Sünder 
gehalten  zu  werden. 

Von  einer  überwältigenden  Komik  ist  dann  vor  allem  die 
Selbstkarikatur,  die  er  von  sich  entwirft,  wenn  er  predigend 
auf  der  Kanzel  steht,  den  Hals  weit  her  vorstreckt  und  nach 
Osten  und  Westen  herabnickt,  wie  eine  Taube,  die  auf  der 
Stange  sitzt  (C.  391—399). 

Und  schlielslich  mufs  man  auch  annehmen,  i)  dafs  die 
letzte  Farce,  die  der  Ablafskrämer  der  Gesellschaft  aufführt, 
dals  er  ihnen  nämlich  seinen  Ablafs  anbietet,  nachdem  er  sie 
eben  über  sein  betrügerisches  Wesen  aufgeklärt  hat,  ein 
grotesker  Spals  ist,  den  er  sich  mit  seinen  Zuhörern  erlaubt. 
Dafs  der  Wirt,  an  den  sich  der  Ablafskrämer  zuerst  wendet, 
diesen  ärgerlich  ablaufen  lälst,  ändert  nichts  an  der  spalshaften 
Absicht  des  Ablalskrämers.  Die  frühere  Erklärung,  2)  der 
Ablafskrämer  sei  in  seiner  Betrunkenheit  durch  die  zum  besten 
gegebene  moralische  Geschichte  so  in  die  dabei  gewohnte 
Begeisterung  geraten,  dals  er  seine  Umgebung  völlig  vergessen 
habe,  wird  hinfällig,  wenn  man  daran  erinnert,  dals  der  Ab- 
lafskrämer sich  doch  tatsächlich  noch  in  diesem  Moment  der 
ganzen  Situation  bewufst  ist,  wenn  er  ausdrücklich  erklärt 
(C.  915):  „LOf  sirs,  thus  I  preche."  —  Den  Alkohol  brauchen 
wir,  um  die  animierte  Stimmung  zu  erklären,  in  der  allein 
sich  der  Ablafskrämer  geneigt  zeigen  kann,  dies  ganze  Spiel 
zu  wagen.  Sinnlos  betrunken  aber  ist  er  nicht,  wie  ja  auch 
seine  ausgezeichnete  Geschichte  —  eine  der  am  besten  er- 
zählten —  beweist. 


L   Der  Stiftsschaffner  (Maunciple). 

Auch  der  pfiffige  Stiftsschaffner  bekommt  an  einer  Stelle 
Gelegenheit,  seinen  Witz  spielen  zu  lassen  (H.  30  ff.).  Er  scherzt 
über  den  betrunkenen  Koch,  der  bleich  aussähe,  dessen  Augen 
herumstierten  und  dessen  Atem  einen  sauren  Gestank  ausströme, 
so  dafs  man  wohl  merken  könne,  dafs  ihm  etwas  fehle.  Und 
gähnen  täte  er,  als  wenn   er  einen  auffressen  wolle.     „Mach 


*)  Wovon  mich  die  ausgezeichnete  Charakteranalyse  des  Pardoners 
durch  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Bd.  72,  S.  829—833  überzeugt  hat. 
2)  Z.  B.  bei  Ten  Brink. 
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nur  deinen  Mund  zu,"  fährt  er  ihn  an,  „der  Teufel  hat  seinen 
Fufs  dahinein  gesetzt,  so  dals  uns  dein  verfluchter  Atem  noch 
alle  anstecken  wird."  „Oder  willst  du  etwa",  so  fligt  er  höchst 
humoristisch  hinzu,  „zum  Stechrennen  reiten?  Dazu,  deucht 
mich,  bist  du  so  recht  geschaffen."  i) 

Und  als  der  Wirt  den  Stiftsschaffner  warnt,  den  Koch 
durch  seine  Scherzreden  nicht  zu  reizen,  denn  dieser  könne 
sich  einmal  rächen,  indem  er  die  Löcher  in  seinen  Rechnungen 
aufdecke,  meint  der  Stiftsschaffner,  das  sei  ihm  allerdings  sehr 
fatal,  der  Koch  könne  ihn  da  leicht  in  eine  Falle  bringen; 
deshalb  wolle  er  sich  wieder  mit  ihm  versöhnen;  er  habe  da 
einen  Schluck  Wein,  den  werde  der  Koch  nicht  verschmähen. 
—  Es  zeigt  sich  denn  auch,  dals  der  Stiftsschaffner  die  schwache 
Seite  des  Kochs  erkannt  hat.  Trotzdem  dieser  mit  Alkohol 
vollgefüllt  ist,  stürzt  er  den  Wein  mit  Behagen  hinunter.  Der 
Stiftsschaffner  erreicht  mit  seinem  Scherz  was  er  will:  Der 
Koch  ist  wieder  sein  Freund. 


5.   Der  Dienstmann  des  Stiftsherrn 
{The  Canon^s  Yeoman). 

Der  Dienstmann  des  Stiftsherrn  ist  ein  armer  Teufel,  der 
durch  seinen  der  Alchemie  ergebenen  Herrn  ins  Unglück  ge- 
kommen ist.  Aber  er  hat  eine  genügende  Portion  Humor  mit- 
bekommen, so  dafs  er  sich  nur  selten  aus  seiner  spöttischen 
Ruhe  zur  Wut  über  seine  traurige  Lage  hinreifsen  lälst. 

Er  macht  sich  über  seine  eigene  erbärmliche  Kleidung 
lustig,  indem  er  sagt,  dals,  während  er  früher  schöne  Kleider 
und  guten  Putz  getragen  habe,  ihm  jetzt  nichts  anderes  übrig 
bleibe,  als  einen  Strumpf  als  Kopfbedeckung  zu  tragen  (G.  724  ff.). 

Humoristisch  schildert  er  die  Rolle,  die  er  selbst  bei  dem 
Geschäfte  des  Goldmachens  spielte.  Während  die  andern  dabei- 
standen und  in  weisen  und  kunstvollen  Ausdrücken  die  Sache 
besprachen,  mufste  er  das  Feuer  anblasen,  bis  dals  ihm  das 
Herz  aussetzte  (G.  750  ff.). 


»)  Beim  Stechrennen  mnfste  der  Reiter  an  einen  drehbaren  Quer- 
balken stofsen  und  so  schnell  vorbei  sein,  dafs  ihn  der  am  andern  Ende 
des  Querbalkens  befindliche  Sandsack  nicht  mehr  traf  (Skeat,  Notes).  Der 
trunkene  Koch,  der  sich  kaum  auf  dem  Pferde  halten  kann,  alsStechrennieiter! 
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Die  versehiedenen  MctalldUmpfc  haben  ihm  die  Kote  seiner 
AVangon  vollkommen  weggefressen,  so  dafs  er  ganz  bleigrau 
aussieht.  Aber  selbst  über  dieses  Unglllck  weils  er  sich  hin- 
wegzusetzen. Als  er  beginnt,  seine  Geschichte  von  einem 
betrügerischen  Goldmacher  zu  erzählen,  sagt  er:  „Wenn  ich  von 
diesem  Herrn  spreche,  werden  meine  Backen  ganz  rot  wegen 
seiner  Schande.  Oder",  fügt  er  mit  goldigem  Humor  hinzu, 
„wenigstens  glühen  sie,  da  sie  ja  leider  nicht  mehr  erröten 
können."     (G.  1092  ff.) 

Charakteristisch  ist  auch  sein  Betragen  gegen  seinen  Herrn, 
als  die  beiden  zur  Gesellschaft  der  Pilgernden  stofsen.  Der 
Wirt  fragt  den  Dienstmann  über  seinen  Herrn  aus.  Zunächst 
rühmt  dieser  die  hohe  Kunst  seines  Herrn,  der,  wenn  er  wolle, 
den  ganzen  Weg  bis  Canterbury  mit  Silber  und  Gold  bepflastern 
könne.  Erst  allmählich  rückt  er  dann  mit  der  Wahrheit  über 
den  ganzen  Schwindel  heraus.  Zwischen  diesen  beiden  Stadien 
aber  liegt  ein  Übergangsstadium,  das  ganz  auf  Konto  des 
subjektiv  humoristischen  Cliarakters  des  Dienstmannes  zu  setzen 
ist.  Der  Kuhm  seines  Herrn  schlägt  nämlich  zunächst  um  in 
eine  köstliche  Ironie  und  erst  dann  in  eine  offene  Blolsstellung: 
Als  der  Wirt  ihm  auf  jenes  renommistische  Lob  ihrer  Kunst 
entgegenhält,  wie  es  denn  aber  komme,  dals  sein  Herr  einen 
so  schlechten  Oberrock  anhabe,  meint  der  Dienstmann  ironisch, 
das  komme  daher,  weil  sein  Herr  zu  klug  sei.  Er  werde  es 
niemals  zu  etwas  bringen;  denn  wenn  ein  Mann  einen  zu  grofsen 
Verstand  habe,  komme  es  oft  vor,  dafs  er  ihn  falsch  anwende. 
Und  das  tue  sein  Herr  zu  seinem  grolsen  Schmerz.  Gott  möge 
es  abstellen  (G.  ßUff.). 

Schlielslich  tut  der  Dienstmann  des  Stiftsherrn  noch  manche 
Bemerkung  über  Alchemisten  und  Philosophen  im  allgemeinen, 
die  seinen  subjektiv  humoristischen  Charakter  erweisen.  Aber 
da  möchte  ich  mir  die  Einzelheiten  für  ein  besonderes  Kapitel 
aufsparen  und  hier  nur  die  Tatsache  konstatieren. 


6.   Die  Studenten. 

Die  Studenten,  die  Ch.  auftreten  lälst,  sind  im  allgemeinen 
pfiffige  Burschen.  Selbst  der  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  ein  Teil- 
nehmer an  der  Pilgerfahrt,  dessen  Auftreten  sonst  als  höchst 
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sittsam  und  wohlerzogen  geschildert  wird,  zeigt  zum  Schluls, 
dals  er  nicht  völlig  aus  der  Art  geschlagen  ist.  Nachdem  er 
seine  Geschichte  von  der  schönen  Griseldis  erzählt  hat,  erklärt 
er  zu  unserer  Überraschung,  dafs  auch  er  nicht  an  die  Existenz 
von  Griseldisnaturen  in  der  Gegenwart  glaubt: 

E.  1163    Biit  0  Word,  lordinges,  herkneth  er  I  go:  — 
It  were  ful  hard  to  finde  now  a  dayes 
In  al  a  toun  Grisildes  three  or  tvvo; 
For,  if  tbat  they  were  put  to  swiche  assayes, 
The  gold  of  hem  batli  now  so  badde  alayes 
With  bras,  tbat  tbogb  tbe  coyne  be  fair  at  ye, 
It  wolde  ratber  breste  a-two  tban  plye. 

Doch  darum  grämt  er  sich  nicht  und  will  dem  Weib  von 
Bath  und  ihrer  Sippschaft  zu  Liebe  zum  Schlufs  ein  lustiges 
Lied  singen.  Höchst  ironisch  empfiehlt  er  den  Weibern  darin, 
nicht  so  zu  werden  wie  Griseldis  und  sich  die  Herrschaft  über 
die  Männer  nicht  entreilsen  zu  lassen.  Den  starken  AVeibern 
rät  er  offenen  Aufruhr,  den  schwachen  die  Pfeile  der  Bered- 
samkeit. Als  guter  Bundesgenosse  wird  die  Eifersucht  emp- 
fohlen, die  die  Schöne  durch  öffentliches  Zeigen  ihres  Gesichts, 
die  Hälsliche  durch  Freigebigkeit  au  ihren  Galan  erreichen  könne. 

Von  etwas  anderem  Kaliber  als  der  Clerk  of  Oxenford 
ist  Niclas,  der  Held  der  Milleres  T.,  der  einen  Zimmermann 
mit  seiner  Frau  betrügt  und  der  in  seinem  Benehmen  gegen 
den  dummen  Zimmermann  zeigt,  dafs  er  humoristisch  veranlagt 
ist.  Um  den  Zimmermann  eine  Nacht  von  seiner  Frau  zu 
entfernen,  ersinnt  er  einen  phantastischen  Plan.  Er  erklärt 
ihm,  dals  er  in  den  Sternen  gelesen  habe,  es  gäbe  eine  neue 
Sintflut.  Der  Zimmermann  muls  nun  unter  dem  Dach  seines 
Hauses  drei  Backtröge  festbinden,  für  sich,  seine  Frau  und 
den  Studenten,  und  ein  Loch  in  die  Wand  schlagen,  damit 
man,  wenn  die  Flut  kommt,  sicher  hinausfahren  kann.  Des 
Abends  begeben  sich  die  drei  in  ihre  Tröge.  Der  Zimmermann 
verfällt  infolge  der  Aufregung  sofort  in  einen  tiefen  Schlaf. 

A.  3047    And  eft  be  ronteth  for  bis  heed  mislay. 
Doun  of  tbe  laddre  stalketb  Nicbolay, 
And  Alisonn,  ful  softe  adoun  she  speddo; 
Witb-outen  wordes  mo,  they  goon  to  bedde 
Thcr-as  tho  carpenter  is  wont  to  lye. 
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Dieser  c;anze  Streich  *)  kann  an  und  für  sich  noch  nicht 
humoristisch  genannt  werden,  wohl  aber  manche  Einzelheiten 
seiner  Ausführung.  Dafs  der  Zimmermann  gerade  drei  Backtröge 
nehmen  soll  und  nicht  wie  Noah  eine  grolse  Arche,  begründet 
Niclas  damit,  dals  Noah  beim  Einschiffen  seine  Not  gehabt 
habe,  sein  Weib  mit  hinein  zu  bekommen,  so  dafs  er  froh 
gewesen  wäre,  wenn  er  für  sie  ein  Schiff  allein  gehabt  hätte 
(A.  3541)2) 

Den  verzweifelten  Zimmermann  tröstet  er  mit  einem  un- 
glaublich komischen  Bild  ihrer  Kettung: 

A.  3575    Than  shaltow  swimme  as  myrie,  1  undertake, 
As  doth  tlie  whyte  doke  after  hir  drake!  etc. 

Und  dann  die  Verhaltungsmafsregeln,  die  er  ihm  für  die 
Nacht  gibt.  Wenn  sie  „an  Bord"  gegangen  seien,  dürfe  keiner 
ein  Wort  aufser  dem  Gebet  sprechen,  denn  das  sei  Gottes 
eigenes  Gebot  (A.  3583  ff.).  Sein  Kahn  und  der  seines  Weibes 
mülsten  weit  auseinander  hängen, 

For  tliat  bitwixe  yow  sbal  be  no  sinne 

No  more  in  looking  than  ther  sbal  in  dede. 

Einen  höchst  verschmitzten  Humor  verraten  dann  vor 
allem  die  Worte,  mit  denen  Niclas  seinen  Rat  einleitet,  und 
die,  mit  denen  er  ihn  schliefst,  „Wenn  du",  so  beginnt  er 
seinen  Rat,  wie  man  dem  bevorstehenden  Unglück  begegnen 
könne  (A.  3526),  „nach  Belehrung  und  Rat  handeln  willst,  so 
kannst  du  nicht  nach  deinem  eigenen  Kopfe  handeln", 

For  tbus  seitb  Salomon,  tbat  was  ful  trewe, 
"Werk  al  by  conseil  and  thou  sbalt  nat  rewe". 

Und  das  sagt  er  zu  dem,  den  er  durch  diesen  Rat  zum 
Hahnrei  machen  will! 

Und  als  er  den  Dummkopf,  der  unbesehen  auf  den  Plan 
hineingefallen  ist,  zur  Ausführung  losschickt,  begleitet  er  ihn 
mit  den  Worten: 

A.  3598    Men  seyn  thus,  "send  the  wyse,  and  sey  no-tbing;" 
Thou  art  so  wys,  it  nedeth  thee  nat  teche. 


*)  Der  übrigens  wie  die  ganze  Milleres  T.  nicht  Ch.'s  eigene  Er- 
findung ist,  sondern  auf  einem  volkstümlich  verbreiteten  Schwank  zu 
beruhen  scheint.    Vgl.  Anglia  I  38flf.,  186;  II  135. 

2)  Das  war  eine  in  die  Mysterienspiele  eingeschobene  komische  Szene. 
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Zum  Schlufs  die  beiden  Studenten  in  der  Reves  T.  Von 
ihnen  zeigt  besonders  Aleyn  in  einigen  Aussprüchen  Humor. 
—  Als  alle  in  der  gemeinsamen  Schlafkammer  liegen  und  die 
beiden  Studenten  infolge  des  Schnarchens  der  Mtillersfamilie 
nicht  schlafen  können,  meint  Aleyn  humoristisch  zu  seinem 
Gefährten,  die  Müllersfamilie  habe  da  ja  ein  liebliches  Abend- 
gebet angestimmt: 

A.  4171    Lo  whilk  a  compline  is  y-mel  hem  alle! 

Seine  Absicht,  sich  für  die  Ränke  des  Müllers  zu  rächen, 
indem  er  seine  Tochter  beschliefe,  weils  er  durch  das  Recht 
zu  stützen,  das  besage,  dals,  wenn  ein  Mann  in  einem  Punkt 
geschädigt  sei,  er  in  einem  andern  entschädigt  werden  solle 
(A.  4179). 

7.   Theseus. 

Der  Humor  der  Knightes  T.  ist  zum  gröfsten  Teil  ver- 
körpert in  Theseus,  dem  Könige  von  Athen.  Als  er  die  beiden 
Liebhaber  kämpfend  in  dem  Wäldchen  trifft  und  als  der  Zorn 
darüber,  dals  sie  sein  Gebot  gebrochen  haben,  verraucht  ist, 
macht  er  sich  lustig  über  die  unsinnige  Gewalt,  die  die  Liebe 
über  die  Menschen  hat: 

A.  1785    The  god  of  love,  a!  benedicite, 

How  mighty  and  how  greet  a  lord  is  he! 

Diejenigen,  die  der  Liebe  als  Gefolgemannen  dienen,  er- 
klärt er  für  wahre  Toren: 

A.  1799    Who  may  been  a  fool,  but-if  he  love? 
Bi-hold,  for  Goddes  sake  that  sit  above, 
Se  how  they  blede!  be  they  noght  wel  arrayed? 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  love,  y-payed 
Hir  wages  and  hir  fees  for  hir  servyse! 
And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  been  ful  wyse 
That  serven  love,  for  aught  that  may  bifalle! 

Für  das  Scherzhafteste  aber  an  der  ganzen  Sache  erklärt 
er,  dafs  diejenige,  für  die  sie  diesen  „Spafs"  veranstaltet  hätten, 
ihnen  gar  nicht  danken  könne,  da  sie  von  dieser  ganzen  heifs- 
blütigen  Handlungsweise  nicht  mehr  wüfste  als  ein  Kuckuck 
oder  ein  Hase  (A.  1806  ff.). 

In  derb -humoristischer  Weise  setzt  er  ihnen  auseinander, 
dafs  man  einen  Ausweg  finden  müsse,  denn 
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A.  1835    Ye  woot  your-self,  she  raay  not  wedden  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  fighteu  ever-mo: 
That  oon  of  yow,  al  be  liim  looth  or  leef, 
He  moot  go  pypen  in  an  ivy-leef. 

Wie  er  sich  und  die  andern  über  den  Tod  Arcites  mit 
tiefweisera   Humor   tröstet,   habe  ich   schon  gezeigt  (s.  S.  6). 

Noch  einmal  bricht  dann  sein  Humor  hervor,  als  er  Emelye 
und  Palamon  zusammengibt.  Zu  Emelye  gewendet,  erklärt  er 
ernsthaft  diesen  seinen  Entschluls,  der  durch  die  Ansicht  seines 
seines  Heeres  und  seines  Parlaments  gestützt  würde.  „Bei 
dir  aber",  wandet  er  sich  dann  lächelnd  an  den  verliebten 
Palamon,  „wird  es  nur  wenig  Erörterung  bedürfen,  um  dich 
zur  Annahme  dieses  Vorschlages  zu  bewegen"  (A.  3090  ff.). 

8.   Arcite. 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  cholerischen  Palamon  schwingt  sich 
der  derbere  Arcite  oft  selbst  bis  zu  humoristischen  Äufserungen 
auf.  —  Dem  Vorwurfe  Palamons,  dafs  er  ihre  beschworene 
Freundschaft  breche,  wenn  er  nicht  auf  seine  Liebe  zu  Emelye 
verziehte,  da  seine  eigene  Liebe  das  Vorrecht  der  Priorität 
habe,  erwidert  Arcite  f»pöttisch:  „Lieben  tat  ich  sie  zuerst. 
Was  willst  du  eigentlich?  Du  wulstest  ja  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht, 
ob  sie  ein  Weib  oder  eine  Göttin  sei"  (A.  1156). 

Und  in  Erkenntüis  der  Lächerlichkeit  ihres  Streits,  da  es 
ja  sehr  unwahrscheinlich  ist,  dals  jemals  einer  von  ihnen  die 
Gunst  der  Geliebten  erringen  werde,  denn  sie  sind  zu  lebens- 
läDglicher  Gefangenschaft  verurteilt,  hat  der  frischere  Arcite 
sogar  den  Sinn  für  folgenden  drastischen  Vergleich: 

A.  1177    We  stryve  as  dide  the  houndes  for  the  boon, 

They  fonghte  al  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  noon; 
Ther  cam  a  kyte,  whyl  that  they  were  wrothe, 
And  bar  awey  the  boon  bitwixe  hem  bolhe. 

Selbst  inmitten  seiner  Wehklagen  über  die  Wechselfälle 
des  Lebens,  als  er  durch  den  Machtspruch  des  Theseus  zwar 
aus  dem  Gefängnis  befreit  aber  für  immer  aus  Athen  und 
damit  aus  der  Nähe  der  Geliebten  verbannt  ist,  klingt  sein 
Humor  durch: 
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A.  12G1    We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  mous; 
A  dronke  man  wot  wel  he  hath  a  hous, 
But  he  noot  which  the  righte  wey  is  thider; 
And  to  a  dronke  man  the  wey  is  slider. 


9.   Der  Lord,  seine  Frau  und  sein  Diener  in  der 
Somnours  Tale. 

Der  Held  der  Somnours  T.,  ein  Bettelmönch,  der  von  einem 
Bauern  schändlich  angeführt  ist,  eilt  zum  Lord  des  Dorfes,  um 
sich  über  die  ihm  widerfahrene  Schmach  zu  beklagen.  Er 
findet  den  Lord  mit  seiner  Frau  an  der  Tafel  sitzen,  von  einem 
Diener  bedient,  und  erzählt,  wie  ihm  der  Bauer  anstatt  der 
erbetenen  Gabe  einen  „fart"  in  die  dargehaltene  Hand  gegeben 
hat,  nachdem  er  vorher  versprechen  mufste,  die  empfangene 
Gabe  ganz  gleichmäfsig  unter  die  Brüder  seines  Klosters  zu 
teilen.  Der  vom  Bettelmönch  erwartete  Effekt  aber,  dafs 
nämlich  sein  eigener  Zorn  sich  auch  seinen  Zuhörern  mitteilen 
würde,  bleibt  völlig  aus,  und  zwar  weil  diese  humoristisch 
veranlagt  sind  und  sich  köstlich  über  die  Geschichte  amüsieren. 
Der  Lord  und  seine  Frau  müssen  während  der  Erzählung  des 
Mönchs  an  sich  halten,  um  nicht  vor  Heiterkeit  loszubrechen. 
Wie  sie  sich  äufserlich  krampfhaft  ein  ernsthaftes  Aussehen 
zu  geben  bemühen,  drückt  Ch.  so  aus: 

D.  2200    The  lady  of  the  hous  ay  stille  sat, 

Til  she  had  herd  al  what  the  frere  seyde. 
D.  2216    The  lord  sat  stille  as  he  were  in  a  traunce. 

Und  dann  folgen  statt  der  vom  Mönch  erwarteten  Ver- 
sicherung, dafs  diese  Schmach  gerächt  werden  würde,  ernst- 
haft vorgebrachte,  aber  natürlich  humoristisch  gemeinte  Medi- 
tationen und  Vorschläge  zur  Lösung  des  „Problems",  das  der 
Bauer  dem  Mönch  aufgegeben  hat.  Der  Lord  erklärt  schliefs- 
lich  nach  manchen  Überlegungen  die  Aufgabe  für  unlösbar, 
während  Jankin,  der  Diener,  einen  köstlichen  Vorschlag  ein- 
bringt. Man  soll  ein  Rad  nehmen  und  an  die  Enden  der  zwölf 
Speichen  je  einen  Klosterbruder  legen.  Der  Bettelmönch  selbst 
aber  soll  als  dreizehnter  unter  das  Rad,  mit  dem  Gesicht  der 
Nabe  zugekehrt,  gelegt  werden. 
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D.  2267    Than  shal  this  cherl,  with  bely  stif  and  toght 
As  any  tabonr,  hider  been  y-broght; 
And  sette  him  on  the  wheel  right  of  this  cart, 
Upon  the  nave,  and  make  him  lete  a  fart. 
And  ye  shul  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lyf, 
By  preve  which  that  is  demonstratif, 
That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende, 
And  eek  the  stink,  un-to  the  spokes  ende; 
Save  that  this  worthy  man,  yonr  confessour, 
By- cause  he  is  a  man  of  greet  honour, 
Shal  have  the  firste  fruit,  as  reson  is. 

Alle  aufser  dem  Bettelmönch  erklären  ern8thaft,  dafs 
Jankin  in  dieser  Angelegenheit  so  weise  wie  ein  Euclid  oder 
ein  Ptolomäus  gesprochen  habe. 


10.   Justinus. 

Eine  kleine  subjektiv  humoristische  Nebenfigur  ist  Justinus, 
einer  der  Ratgeber  des  Januar  in  der  vom  Kaufmann  erzählten 
Geschichte  von  Januar  und  May.  Auf  die  törichte  Befürchtung 
Januars,  dals  er  sich  um  die  ewige  Seligkeit  bringen  könne, 
wenn  er  hier  auf  Erden  schon  eine  solche  Seligkeit  in  der 
beabsichtigten  Ehe  finden  sollte,  antwortet  Justinus  in  seiner 
spalshaften  Art  (right  in  his  japerye  E.  1656),  er  möge  nur 
nicht  verzweifeln  und  solle  bedenken,  dals  sie  auch  sein  Fege- 
feuer sein  könne.  Sie  könne  Gottes  Werkzeug  und  Gottes 
Geifsel  sein,  so  dafs  seine  Seele  schneller  in  den  Himmel 
springen  werde  als  ein  Pfeil  vom  Bogen  fliegt  (E.  1669—73). 

Er  schliefst  seine  Ratschläge  mit  der  humoristischen 
Versicherung : 

E.  1682    My  tale  is  doon:  —  for  my  wit  is  thinne. 
Beth  nat  agast  her-of,  my  brother  dere. 
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Objektiv  humoristische  Grestalten. 


Ich  könnte  bei  der  Schilderung  der  objektiv  humoristischen 
Gestalten  so  verfahren,  dals  ich  versuchte,  die  einzelnen  Per- 
sonen als  Ganzes  zu  erfassen  und  darzustellen.  Bei  einem 
modernen  Dichter,  der  gemäfs  dem  psychologischen  Zuge  der 
Zeit  abgeschlossene  Persönlichkeiten  mit  nur  für  den  Einzelfall 
geltenden  Verwicklungen  darstellt,  würde  ich  auch  gewils  in 
der  Weise  vorgehn.  Bei  Ch.  jedoch  wird  sich  eine  andere 
Methode  mehr  empfehlen.  Seine  Gestalten  sind  doch  im  Grunde 
noch  so  schematisch  oder,  da  das  mancher  mit  Recht  bestreiten 
dürfte,  besser  gesagt  ohne  die  moderne  Ausmalung  des  psycho- 
logischen Spezialfalls,  dafs  es  empfehlenswerter  sein  wird,  die 
Gesamtheit  seiner  objektiv  humoristischen  Gestalten  unter  mehr 
allgemeinen  Gesichtspunkten  zu  betrachten.  Und  zwar  werde 
ich  die  Anordnung  so  treffen,  dafs  ich  vom  rein  Menschlichen 
ausgehe  und  ins  Soziale  fortschreite.  Ich  werde  auf  diese 
Weise  von  der  Schilderung  der  Personen  unvermerkt  in  die 
Darstellung  des  Humors  über  die  Sachen  hinttbergleiten.  Das 
ist  aber  nicht  zu  ändern,  da  zu  manchen  Seiten  der  dargestellten 
Personen  das  Soziale  unbedingt  als  Folie  gehört. 

Diesen  beiden  Kapiteln,  die  sich  ergeben  aus  der  Scheidung 
zwischen  rein  Menschlichem  und  Sozialem,  werde  ich  ein 
anderes  voranstellen :  über  den  Humor  Ch.'s  in  der  Schilderung 
der  äufseren  Erscheinung  seiner  Personen,  in  dem  zwar  sowohl 
Menschliches  wie  Soziales  erscheint,  dafs  sich  aber  dennoch 
zur  gesonderten  Behandlung  empfiehlt,  weil  es  ein  einheitliches 
Kunstprinzip  Ch.'s  klar  herausstellt. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Pbil.    XLY.  3 
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1.   Humor  in  der  Schilderung  der  äufseren  Erscheinung 
der  Personen. 

Der  Humor  Ch.'s  knüpft  bei  den  Personen  zum  grolsen 
Teil  an  das  Visuelle  an.  Unser  Dichter  hat  in  Wahrheit  das 
Auge  eines  humoristischen  Malers,  nur  dafs  er  nicht  zu  Pinsel 
und  Palette  greift,  sondern  seine  humoristischen  Gemälde  in 
Worte  kleidet.  Die  äufsere  Erscheinung,  das  Gesicht,  die  Figur, 
die  Kleidung,  fast  einer  jeden  seiner  Gestalten  nötigt  ihm  ein 
Lächeln  des  Humors  ab.  —  Oder  umgekehrt,  wenn  wir  vom 
Leser  aus  urteilen:  Ch.'s  sämtliche  humoristische  Gestalten 
haben  irgend  ein  äulseres  humoristisches  Merkmal,  das  uns 
blitzartig  die  Gestalt  in  ihrer  ganzen  Plastik  erstehen  läXst. 
Diese  Art  des  Ch.'schen  Humors  hängt  zusammen  mit  einer 
Seite  seines  künstlerischen  Schaffens  überhaupt,  die  uns  völlig 
modern  anmutet:  dem  Realismus  seiner  Darstellung. i)  Dem 
Realisten,  der  mit  scharfem  Auge  die  kleinen  und  kleinsten 
Erscheinungsformen  dieser  Welt  beobachtet,  wird  sich  bei 
dieser  Tätigkeit  schon  rein  visuell  soviel  Sonderbares,  Komisches 
und  Widerspruchsvolles  ergeben,  dals  er  unweigerlich  zum 
Humoristen  wird,  falls  überhaupt  eine  humoristische  Ader  in 
ihm  schlägt.  Am  meisten  wird  nun  wiederum  diese  Art  des 
anschaulichen  Humors  sich  am  Menschen  auslassen,  weil  dort 
Gelegenheit  gegeben  ist,  mit  diesen  äufseren  humoristischen 
Merkmalen  gleichzeitig  eine  innere  Charakteristik  zu  geben, 
die  entweder  die  einzelne  Persönlichkeit  oder  das  Typische 
der  Gattung  oder  Gesellschaftsklasse  trifft. 

Und  deutlich  kann  man  beobachten,  wie  Ch.  tatsächlich 
neben  dem  Erfassen  des  rein  äulserlichen  visuellen  Effekts 
bemüht  ist,  durch  diesen  visuellen  Effekt,  der  ja  gewöhnlich 
bei  der  ersten  Einführung  einer  Person  gegeben  wird,  gleich- 
zeitig eine  feine  zum  Teil  humoristische  Charakteristik  der 
ganzen  Person  vorantönen  zu  lassen. 

Mögen  nun  also  von  diesem  Gesichtspunkte  aus  die  Ge- 
stalten der  C.  T.  einmal  an  uns  vorbeiziehn. 


0  Ten  Brink  konstatiert  einmal  den  verwunderlichen  Kontrast  zwischen 
dem  mittelalterlichen  Inhalt  der  Ch.'schen  Geschichten  und  der  ganz  modern 
erschemenden  realistischen  Darstellung. 


Das  Gesicht  der  Frau  von  Bath  (A.  445—476)  ist  kühn, 
schön  und  von  roter  Gesichtsfarbe.  Ihre  Kopftücher  sind  von 
einer  schönen  Grundfarbe  und  sie  hat  davon  des  Sonntags 
gewils  zehn  Pfund  auf  dem  Kopfe.  Ihre  schönen,  scharlach- 
roten Strümpfe  sind  straff  über  die  Waden  gezogen,  dazu  hat 
sie  neue  und  weiche  Schuhe.  Jetzt  auf  der  Pilgerreise  reitet 
sie  „graziös"  auf  einem  Zelter,  einen  Hut  auf  dem  Kopfe  so 
grols  wie  ein  Schild,  einen  Keitmantel  um  die  breiten  Hüften 
und  an  den  Fülsen  —  gewissermalsen  als  Symbol  ihrer  ab- 
soluten Herrschaft  —  ein  paar  scharfe  Sporen. 

Schon  aus  diesem  rein  äulserlichen  Bilde  blickt  uns  der 
ganze  Charakter  der  Frau  von  Bath  an:  Energie,  Eitelkeit, 
Lüsternheit. 

Der  Mönch  (A.  165  —  207)  ist  ein  stattlicher  Reiter  und 
Jäger.  Die  sorgfältige  Kleidung  verrät  den  Kavalier:  Seine 
Ärmel  sind  am  Ende  mit  dem  allerfeinsten  Grauwerk  ver- 
brämt. Weiche,  geschmeidige  Stiefel  hat  er  an  den  Fülsen. 
Sein  Zelter,  der  braun  wie  eine  Beere  ist,  befindet  sich  gleich- 
falls in  „greet  estat".  Lustig  klingeln  die  Schellen  am  Zügel, 
so  hell  und  laut  wie  das  Kapellenglöckchen  des  Klosters. 
Windhunde,  so  schnell  wie  der  Vogel  im  Flug,  springen  ihm 
zur  Seite.  Die  Kapuze  hat  der  Mönch  unter  dem  Kinn  mit 
einer  goldnen  Nadel  befestigt,  an  deren  dickem  Ende  eine 
Kosenschleife  sitzt,  i)  In  der  Kapuze  aber  steckt  ein  kugel- 
förmiger Kopf,  der  ebenso  wie  das  Gesicht  glänzt  wie  Glas, 
als  ob  er  eingeölt  wäre.  Seine  Augen  leuchten  und  rollen  im 
Kopfe.  Er  ist  wirklich  ein  sehr  fetter  Herr  und  sieht  nicht 
bleich  aus  wie  ein  gequälter  Geist.  Wenn  er  daherreitet,  so 
flammen  seine  Augen  wie  ein  Bleiofen. 

Wie  ist  in  dieser  äulseren  Charakteristik  die  in  der  Gestalt 
des  Mönchs  gegeifselte  Vereinigung  von  Geistlichem  und  Lebe- 
mann, die  den  ganzen  Stand  trifft,  köstlich  ins  Lächerliche 
gezogen  I 

Der  Bettelmönch  (A.  208—269)  hat  einen  Hals  so  weifs 
wie  ein  Blutenstand.  Er  ist  kräftig  wie  ein  echter  Kämpe 
(champioun),  und  wenn  er  zur  Harfe  singt,  zwinkern  seine 
Augen  im  Kopfe  genau  wie  die  Sterne   in  der  Winternacht. 

^)  a  lüve-knotte,  wie  sie  jedenfalls  die  galanten  Liebhaber  trugen. 
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—  Zu  den  Schiedsgerichten  aber  kommt  er  nicht  in  einer  ab- 
getragenen Kutte  wie  ein  armer  Scholar,  sondern  wie  ein  Herr 
und  Papst  in  einer  doppelten  Wollgarnkutte,  die  sich  um  ihn 
herumrundet  wie  eine  Glocke,  die  eben  aus  der  Form  kommt. 

Auch  in  diesem  äufseren  Bilde  des  Bettelmönchs  ist  die 
spätere  Satire  gegen  seinen  Stand  schon  vorgedeutet  durch 
den  Kontrast  seines  starken  Körpers  sowohl  wie  seiner  Kleidung 
zu  seiner  Stellung.  Aus  seinen  Augen  leuchtet  zudem  sein 
verschmitztes  Gaunertum. 

Der  Büttel  des  geistlichen  Gerichts  (A.  623  —  671)  hat 
ein  feuerrotes  Cherubimsgesicht,  d.  h.  sein  Gesicht  hat  dieselbe 
Farbe  wie  die  knallroten  Cherubimsbilder,  denn  es  ist  über 
und  über  mit  Blattern  und  Bläschen  bedeckt.  Dazu  hat  er 
kleine  Äuglein  mit  grindigen  schwarzen  Brauen  und  einen  sehr 
dünnen  Bart,  so  dals  sich  die  Kinder  vor  seinem  Gesichte 
fürchten.  Auf  den  Kopf  hat  er  sich  einen  Kranz  gesetzt,  der 
so  grols  ist  wie  die,  welche  man  'bei  den  Bierhäusern  heraus- 
hängt, und  als  Proviant  hat  er  sich  ein  Stück  Brot  mitgenommen, 
das  durch  seine  unverhältuismälsige  Grölse  aussieht  wie  ein 
Schild. 

Mehr  die  persönlichen  Qualitäten  dieses  Exemplars,  die 
in  Lüsternheit,  Trunksucht  und  sonstigem  unsittlichen  Lebens- 
wandel bestehn,  leuchten  uns  aus  dieser  Schilderung  entgegen 
als  etwa  eine  Satire  auf  den  Stand,  der  die  Gestalt  des  Büttels 
ja  auch  nur  in  indirekter  Weise  dient.  —  Eine  besondere 
Malice  liegt  in  dem  Vergleich  mit  einem  Cherub,  mit  dem  der 
Büttel  aulser  in  der  Farbe  doch  wahrhaftig  keine  Ähnlich- 
keit hat. 

Des  Ablalskrämers  (A.  669 — 714)  Haar  ist  so  gelb  wie 
Wachs,  und  es  hängt  glatt  herab  wie  eine  Strähne  Flachs. 
Es  ist  auch  nicht  allzu  stark,  und  deshalb  breitet  es  sein 
Besitzer  in  kleinen  Teilchen  über  seine  Schultern  aus.  Die 
Augen  des  Pardoner  starren  wie  die  eines  Hasen,  und  seine 
Stimme  ist  so  hoch  wie  die  einer  Ziege.  Einen  Bart  besitzt 
er  nicht  und  wird  auch  niemals  einen  bekommen,  sondern  er 
ist  so  glatt  ums  Kinn,  als  ob  er  grade  eben  rasiert  sei.  Er 
reitet  barhäuptig  und  hat  seine  Kapuze  in  seine  Reisetasche 
gesteckt,  angeblich  weil  das  bequemer  und  nach  der  neusten 
Mode  sei,  in  Wahrheit  wohl,  weil  er  auf  sein  Haar  stolz  ist. 
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Er  selbst  gibt  uns  ein  Bild  seines  Auftretens  auf  der  Kanzel, 
das  ich  schon  gezeichnet  habe  (s.  S.  24). 

Wie  meisterhaft  hat  es  Ch.  verstanden,  bei  dieser  humo- 
ristischen Schilderung  den  sonderbaren  Charakter  des  Ablals- 
krämers  zu  zeichnen.  Ein  Gemisch  von  Geriebenheit,  Eitelkeit 
und  Verblödung.  Dazu  unverkennbare  Anzeichen  eines  effe- 
minierten  Lüstlings  (Bartlosigkeit,  hohe  Stimme).  0 

Der  Stiftsherr  und  sein  Diener  holen  die  Gesellschaft 
auf  schweilsbedeckten  Pferden  ein.  Der  Stiftsherr  hat  sich 
wegen  des  Schweilses  und  um  seinen  Kopf  von  Hitze  frei  zu 
halten,  ein  Kleeblatt  unter  die  Kapuze  gelegt.  Aber  dennoch 
schwitzt  er,  dals  es  eine  Freude  ist!  Seine  Stirn  tropft  wie 
ein  Destillierapparat,  der  voll  Wegerich  und  Glaskraut  ist 
(G.  577—81). 

Diese  Vorstellung  vom  Stiftsherrn  als  eines  tropfenden  De- 
stillierapparats gewinnt  geradezu  symbolische  Bedeutung,  wenn 
wir  an  die  Beschäftigung  dieses  Herrn  als  Goldmacher  denken. 

Der  Küster  Absalon  in  der  Milleres  T.  hat  krauslockiges 
Haar,  das  wie  Gold  erglänzt  und  das  sich  wie  ein  Fächer 
hervorstreckt.  Aber  grade  und  genau  ist  sein  köstlicher  Scheitel 
gezogen.  Er  hat  eine  rote  Gesichtsfarbe,  und  seine  Augen 
sind  grau  wie  die  einer  Gans.  Seine  Schuhe  sind  mit  schönen 
Ausschnitten  versehen,  die  aussehen  wie  die  Fenster  der  St. 
Paulskirche ;  2)   dazu   schreitet   er  stattlich  in  roten  Strümpfen 


^)  Dafs  diese  Merkmale  tatsächlich  auf  das  Geschlechtliche  deuten 
sollen,  zeigt  die  Bemerkung,  der  Ablafskrämer  sei  vielleicht  a  gelding 
(Wallach  oder  Eunuch)  or  a  mare  (A.  691). 

2)  A.  3318  With  Fowles  Windows  corven  on  his  shoos.  —  Edward 
Peakock  (Athenaenm  1887,  p.  54)  leugnet  das  Humoristische  dieses  Ver- 
gleichs und  behauptet,  es  habe  einen  Fachausdruck  corium  fenestratum 
für  diese  Art  des  ausgeschnittenen  Leders  gegeben.  Aber  er  übersieht 
doch  ganz,  dafs  Ch.  sich  auf  Fowles  Windows  spezialisiert  und  dafs  des- 
halb zum  mindesten  für  Ch.  jener  humoristische  Sinn  des  Vergleichs  mit 
den  Fenstern  der  St.  Paulskirche  vorgelegen  hat.  Ein  tiefer  Humor  liegt 
noch  darin,  dafs  Ch.  diesen  Vergleich  mit  etwas  Kirchlichem  gerade  bei 
einem  Kirchendiener  macht,  der  sich  wenig  oder  gar  nicht  um  seine  kirch- 
lichen Pflichten  kümmert  sondern  lieber  ein  lustiges  Liebesleben  führt  — 
und  darin,  dafs  in  der  ganzen  ersten  Hälfte  der  Schilderung  des  Absalon 
kein  weiterer  Hinweis  auf  seine  kirchliche  Tätigkeit  zu  finden  ist  als  diese 
Kirchenfenster  auf  seinen  Gigerlschuhn.  (Vgl.  dazu  noch  Nicholson, 
Athenaenm  1&S7,  p.  84.) 
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einher.  Er  trägt  Kniehosen  und  ein  Wams  von  hellblauer 
Farbe,  das  schön  und  dicht  mit  Nestelhäkcheu  besetzt  ist. 
Und  darüber  hat  er  ein  glänzendes  Chorhemd  so  weils  wie 
die  Baumblüte  (A.  3312  —  3324). 

Eitelkeit  (Haartracht  und  Kleidung)  und  angeborene  Dumm- 
heit (Gansaugen),  das  ist  die  sicher  zu  stellende  Diagnose. 

Die  Nase  der  Prior  in  (A.  152  ff.)  ist  gerade,  ihre  Augen 
grau  wie  Glas,  ihr  Mund  sehr  klein  und  dazu  sanft  und  rot. 
Aber  das  ist  ganz  gewils,  dals  sie  eine  schöne  Stirn  hat. 
Diese  ist  nämlich  fast  eine  Spanne  breit,  denn  die  Priorin  ist 
gewils  nicht  gerade  von  kleiner  Statur. 

Schon  aus  diesem  äufseren  Portrait  der  Priorin  erkennen 
wir  die  Kälte  ihres  Wesens  und  ihre  standesgemälse  Ge- 
messenheit. 1) 

Der  schöngelockte  Junker  ist  geschmückt  w^ie  eine  Wiese, 
die  ganz  voll  frischer  Blumen,  weilsen  und  roten,  steht  (A.  89). 

So  ziemt  es  einem  verliebten  Jüngling. 

Dagegen  reitet  der  Student  von  Oxenford  auf  einem 
Pferde,  das  so  dünn  ist  wie  eine  Harke,  und  ihn  selbst  kann 
man  auch  nicht  gerade  fett  nennen  (A.  287). 

Ein  Sinnbild  des  Fleilses  und  der  Armut. 

Der  Gutsherr  hat  einen  Bart  so  weils  wie  das  Gänse- 
blümchen. Seine  Gesichtsfarbe  aber  ist  stark  gerötet,  —  was 
uns  bei  seinem  lukullischen  Lebenswandel  nicht  Wunder 
nimmt  (A.  383). 

Das  Äulsere  des  Kochs  ist  demselben  leider  bei  seinem 
Berufe  nicht  gerade  förderlich.  Er  hat  auf  dem  Schienbein 
ein  unappetitliches  Geschwür,  und  das  ist  wirklich  ein  Jammer, 
denn  er  macht  eine  so  schöne  weilse  Gallerte  (A.  385). 

Und  dals  hier  das  Äufsere  wieder  das  wahre  Wesen  dieses 
Menschen  und  seiner  Beschäftigung  spiegelt,  geht  aus  den 
Witzen  des  Wirts  über  die  bedauernswerten  Pilger  hervor,  die 
von  dem  unappetitlichen  Essen  des  Kochs  ganz  krank  ge- 
worden sind. 


1)  H.  Morley,  English  Writers  V.,  p.  289  macht  anfserdem  darauf  auf- 
merksam, dafs  die  Priorin  die  Lehrerin  der  Töchter  aus  vornehmem  Hause 
war  und  dafs  ihr  pedantisch -schulmeisterliches  Wesen  schon  äufserlich 
durch  die  breite  Stirn  gekennzeichnet  werden  soll,  wie  derselbe  Zug  sich 
ja  nachher  auch  in  ihrem  Benehmen  zeigt. 
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Der  Müller  (A.  545—566)  ist  ein  starker  Kerl  mit  dickem 
Muskelfleisch  und  dicken  Knochen.  Er  ist  ein  breiter  unter- 
setzter Bursche,  der  mit  seinem  Schädel  jede  Tür  einrennen 
kann.  Sein  Bart  hat  eine  rote  Farbe  wie  die  Haare  einer 
Sau  oder  eines  Fuchses  und  ist  so  breit  wie  ein  Spaten.  Auf 
der  Spitze  seiner  Nase  hat  er  eine  Warze,  auf  der  ein  Büschel 
Haare  steht,  die  so  rot  sind  wie  die  Borsten  am  Ohre  einer 
Sau.  Breit  und  schwarz  sind  seine  Nasenlöcher,  und  sein  Mund 
ist  so  grols  wie  ein  grolser  Ofen. 

Bei  diesem  Prachtbilde  kommt  es  Ch.  gar  nicht  auf  eine 
feinere  innere  Charakteristik  an.  Brutalität,  das  ist  die  ein- 
fache zugrunde  liegende  psychologische  Formel.  Im  übrigen 
läfst  er  sich  einfach  von  dem  visuellen  Eindruck  hinreifsen, 
und  so  kommt  ein  Gemälde  zustande,  das  in  seiner  köstlichen 
Realistik  mit  Rubens'  trunkenem  Silen  wetteifert. 

Der  Verwalter  (A.  587 — 622)  ist  ein  dünner  cholerischer 
Mann.  Seine  Beine  sind  sehr  lang  und  sehr  dünn  wie  ein 
Stock.  Von  einer  Wade  ist  wirklich  nichts  zu  sehn.  Sein 
Streben,  sich  das  Ansehn  eines  Geistlichen  zu  geben,  das  der 
Wirt  mit  so  scharfen  Worten  geilselt  (A.  3902 ff.),  gibt  sich 
auch  in  seinem  Äulsern  kund  und  zwar  auf  folgende  sonder- 
bare Weise:  Er  hat  sich  sein  Haar  an  den  Ohren  rund  ab- 
scheren lassen  und  trägt  auch  seinen  Scheitel  vorne  kurz 
geschoren  wie  die  Priester.  Zudem  ist  er  im  Gesicht  so  glatt 
rasiert  wie  nur  irgend  möglich. 

Höchst  anschaulich  und  —  was  sich  damit  für  Ch.  beinahe 
von  selbst  ergibt  —  höchst  humoristisch  wird  uns  in  der  Reves 
T.  die  äufsere  Erscheinung  des  Müllers  Simkin  und  seiner 
Familie  geschildert.  Der  Müller  hat  ein  rundes  Gesicht  und 
eine  Nase,  „in  die  es  hineinregnet",  wie  wir  sagen  (camuse). 
Sein  Schädel  ist  so  blank  wie  der  eines  Affen.  Er  ist  ein 
rechter  Raufbold,  den  kein  Mensch  anrühren  darf:  An  seinem 
Gürtel  hängt  ein  langes  Messer  und  ein  scharfes  Schwert.  In 
der  Tasche  trägt  er  einen  netten  kleinen  Dolch  und  ein 
Scheffieldmesser  im  Hosenbund  (A.  3929  ff.).  —  Ein  besonders 
köstlicher  Anblick  aber  ist  es,  wenn  Simkin  an  den  Festtagen 
mit  seiner  Frau,  auf  die  er  aus  besonderen  Gründen  sehr  stolz 
ist,  spazieren  geht  (Ä  ful  fair  sighte  was  ü  on  Jiem  two 
A.  3951).    Stolz  schreitet  er  vor  ihr  her.    Die  lange  Schleife 
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seiner  Mütze  hat  er  um  sein  Haupt  gewunden.  Seine  Frau 
folgt  ihm  in  einem  roten  Kleide,  und  von  genau  derselben 
Farbe  sind  die  Strumpfe  des  voranschreitenten  Mannes.  Keiner 
der  Vorübergehenden  wagt  die  Frau  des  Müllers  anders  an- 
zureden als  „Gnädige  Frau!"  („dame"),  und  keiner  ist  so  kühn, 
mit  ihr  anzubändeln  oder  zu  scherzen,  wenn  er  nicht  von 
Simkin  mit  dem  Schwert  oder  dem  Messer  oder  dem  Dolch 
erschlagen  sein  will. 

Beider  zwanzigjährige  Tochter  ist  dick  und  gut  gewachsen. 
Sie  hat  dieselbe  Nase  wie  ihr  Vater  und  Augen  so  grau  wie 
Glas.  Ihre  Hüften  sind  breit  und  ihre  Brüste  rund  und  hoch. 
Aber  ohne  zu  lügen,  so  fügt  Ch.  schelmisch  hinzu,  ihr  Haar 
ist  wirklich  schön. 

Wenn  man  sich  diese  drei  Personen  vergegenwärtigt,  hat 
man  wieder  ein  ganz  vortreffliches  humoristisches  Gemälde 
zusammen.  Was  liegt  alles  darin!  Die  hochfahrende  Dumm- 
heit, die  sich  in  dem  Kartoffelgesicht  des  Müllers  zeigt  und 
die  sich  deutlich  auf  die  massige  Tochter  mit  den  ausdrucks- 
losen Augen,  den  breiten  Hüften  und  den  runden  Brüsten  ver- 
erbt hat,  —  der  bürgerliche  Standesdünkel  in  Kleidung  und 
Benehmen,  —  die  darunter  schlummernde  Raufboldigkeit  etc. 
—  Aber  vor  allem,  was  ist  es  rein  visuell  für  ein  Gemälde! 

Ein  köstliches  Bild  gibt  in  seiner  Brautnacht  der  alte 
Januar  ab,  der  trotz  seines  Alters  noch  Hochzeit  macht  und 
der  nicht  merkt,  dals  die  Symptome  des  Alters  ihn  in  dieser 
Rolle  höchst  lächerlich  erscheinen  lassen.  Er  liebkost  und  ktilst 
seine  May  sehr  unsanft  mit  seinen  dicken  Borsten;  sein  Kinn 
ist  nämlich  so  rauh  wie  die  Haut  eines  Seehunds  und  scharf 
wie  Dornen,  obgleich  er  —  allerdings  nach  seiner  Art  —  frisch 
rasiert  ist  (E.  1823).  Als  er  am  andern  Morgen  aufwacht, 
setzt  er  sich  aufrecht  in  sein  Bett,  um  zu  singen: 

E.  1849    The  slakke  skin  aboute  his  nekke  shaketh, 

Whyl  that  he  sang;  so  chaunteth  he  and  craketh. 
Bat  god  wot  what  that  May  thoughte  in  hir  herte, 
Whan  she  him  saugh  up  sittinge  in  his  sherte, 
In  his  night-cappe,  and  with  his  nekke  lene. 

Mit  ersichtlicher  Freude  am  komischen  visuellen  Effekt 
hat  Ch.  zwei  Gestalten  aus  der  Knightes  T.  ausgemalt:  Lykurg, 
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den  Kampfgenossen  Palamons,  und  Emetrius,  den  Kampf- 
genossen Arcites.  —  Lykurg  (A.  2130)  hat  ein  männliches 
Gesieht  mit  einem  schwarzen  Barte.  Die  Augen  glühen  ihm, 
zwischen  Gelb  und  Rot  schillernd,  im  Kopfe,  und  wie  ein 
Greif  schaut  er  umher.  Die  starken  Augenbrauen  bestehen 
aus  zottigen  Haaren.  Grofs  sind  seine  Glieder,  seioe  Muskeln 
hart  und  stark,  seine  Schultern  breit,  seine  Arme  lang  und 
rund.  Sein  langes  Haupthaar  ist  rückwärts  gekämmt  und  er- 
glänzt tiefschwarz  wie  Rabenfedern.  —  Emetrius  dagegen  hat 
gelbes  krauses  geringeltes  Haar,  das  in  der  Sonne  glitzert. 
Seine  Nase  ist  sehr  kräftig,  seine  Augen  sind  zitronengelb, 
seine  Lippen  sind  rund,  seine  Gesichtsfarbe  ist  stark  gerötet. 
Sein  Gesicht  ist  mit  einigen  Sommersprossen  gesprenkelt,  deren 
Farbe  aus  gelb  und  etwas  schwarz  zusammengemengt  ist.  Wie 
ein  Löwe  wirft  er  seine  Blicke  umher.  Er  kann  wohl  fünf- 
undzwanzig Jahr  alt  sein.  Sein  Bart  hat  gut  zu  sprossen 
angefangen,  und  seine  Stimme  tönt  wie  eine  donnernde 
Trompete. 

Die  Schilderung  dieser  Helden  in  ihrer  grotesken  Farben- 
romantik entspricht  der  Stimmung,  in  der  das  ganze  Tournier 
in  der  Knightes  T.  beschrieben  ist.  Ch.  muls  dabei,  wie  wir 
auch  später  noch  sehen  werden,  das  Gefühl  von  etwas  roman- 
tisch Schönem,  aber  im  Grunde  doch  Unrealem  und  leise 
Lächerlichem  gehabt  haben.  Dieses  phantastisch  Unwahr- 
scheinliche ist  doch  nun  in  der  obigen  Schilderung  der  visuellen 
Erscheinung  jener  sagenhaften  Helden  —  wenn  wir  dazu  noch 
an  ihre  sagenhaften  Requisiten  in  bezug  auf  Waffen  und  fabel- 
hafte Tiere,  die  sie  begleiten,  denken  —  geradezu  grolsartig 
zum  Ausdruck  gebracht !  i) 


^)  Ein  ähnliches  humoristisch-romantisches  Farbenspiel  mit  derselben 
Absicht  des  Hineinziehens  ins  phantastisch  Lächerliche  kehrt  wieder  bei 
der  Schilderung  des  Hahns  Chauntecleer: 

B.  4049    His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral, 
And  batailed,  as  it  were  a  castel-wal. 
His  bile  was  blak,  and  as  the  jeet  it  shoon; 
Lyk  asur  were  his  legges,  and  his  toon; 
His  nayles  whytter  than  the  lilie  flour, 
And  lyk  the  burued  gold  was  his  colour. 
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2.  Humor  in  der  Schilderung  menschlicher  Eigenschaften 

und  Gefühle. 

„Lassen  wir  den  Witz  noch  tiefer  eindringen  in  die 
Charaktereigenttimlichkeit  seines  Objekts;  er  schildere  nicht 
blos  die  äulsere  Erscheinung,  sondern  die  Empfinduugsweise, 
den  Seelenzustand,  die  kleinlichen  Begehrungen,  die  schon  als 
solche  in  das  Gebiet  des  Lächerlichen  fallen  und  doppelt 
komisch  werden,  wenn  die  Personen  das  Gregenteil  von  dem 
scheinen  wollen  oder  sollen,  was  sie  sind  oder  empfinden."  i) 
Dieser  Forderung  können  wir  bei  Ch.  sehr  schön  nachkommen, 
denn  wir  können  bei  ihm  deutlich  die  Fälle  unterscheiden, 
bei  denen  sein  Humor  rein  durch  das  Interesse  an  der  mensch- 
lichen Psyche  hervorgerufen  wird,  von  denen,  bei  welchen  die 
Menschen  gewissermalsen  als  Beispiel  für  eine  soziale  Frage 
dienen  und  die  wir  später  behandeln  wollen. 

Eine  Seite  der  menschlichen  Psyche,  mit  der  Ch.'s  Humor 
sich  gern  beschäftigt,  ist  die  Verschmitztheit.  Mit  ihr  söhnt 
er  sich  bald  humoristisch  aus,  selbst  wenn  ihre  Taten  moralisch 
nicht  ganz  einwandfrei  sind.  Einige  seiner  Tales  sind  ja  ganz 
aufgebaut  auf  dem  Gedanken  des  Triumphierens  der  Ver- 
schmitztheit über  die  Dummheit.  Und  oft  genug  triumphiert 
sogar  die  verschmitzte  Bosheit  über  die  dumme  Ehrlichkeit 
(Milleres  T.,  Reves  T.,  Shipmannes  T.,  Marchantes  T.). 

Der  Stiftsverwalter  betrügt  die  Studenten,  für  die  er 
zu  sorgen  hat,  indem  er  beim  Einkauf  der  Lebensmittel  nicht 
ganz  saubere  Manipulationen  vornimmt.  Der  Gedanke  aber, 
dals  das  doch  ein  verschmitzter  Kerl  sein  muls,  der  ein  Dutzend 
solcher  gelehrter  Leute  hinters  Licht  führt,  versöhnt  Ch.  völlig 
mit  seiner  Gestalt.  Mit  verständnisinnigem  Humor  richtet  er 
die  Frage  an  seine  Leser: 

A.  573    Now  is  that  nat  of  God  a  ful  fair  grace, 
That  swich  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  heep  of  leraed  men? 

Auch  der  Gutsverwalter  bereichert  sich  auf  Kosten 
seines   Herrn.     Allerdings   muls   er   gemäls   seinem   Vertrage 


^)  K.  Fischer,  Entstehung  und  Entwicklungsformen  des  Witzes. 
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seinem  Herrn  Rechnung  ablegen,  i)  aber  erst  seitdem  dieser 
zwanzig  Jahr  alt  ist,  so  dafs  wir  auf  den  unausgesprochenen 
Hintergedanken  kommen,  dals  der  Verwalter  schon  vorher 
sein  Schäfchen  ins  Trockene  gebracht  hat.  Jedenfalls  ist  er 
jetzt  reich  und  sein  Herr  arm,  und  er  kann  nun  seine  ver- 
schmitzte Gaunerei  sogar  soweit  treiben,  dafs  er  seinem  be- 
drängten Herrn  mit  der  Miene  des  diskreten  Helfers  von  dem- 
selben Gut  borgt,  das  er  von  ihm  ergaunert  hat. 

A.  610    His  lord  wel  conde  he  plesen  subtilly, 

To  yeve  and  lene  Mm  of  his  owne  good, 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  coot  and  hood. 

Dies  „owne"  kann  man  dem  Satzzusammenhange  nach 
sowohl  auf  seinen  Herrn  wie  auf  ihn  selbst  beziehn,  wodurch 
Ch.  mit  wohlberechnetem  Humor  ein  Fragezeichen  hinter  den 
Anspruch  des  Verwalters  macht. 

Besonderen  Spals  hat  es  Ch.  gemacht,  wie  der  Verwalter 
versucht,  seine  Spitzbubennatur  immer  möglichst  unter  einem 
ehrbaren  Äulseren  zu  verbergen,  was  ihm  aber  nicht  immer 
gelingt.  Sowohl  in  seinem  Äufseren  (s.  S.  39)  wie  in  seinen 
Reden  (z.  B.  A.  3891  ff.,  A.  3919)  sucht  er  sich  ein  geistliches 
Ansehn  zu  geben.  Als  ihn  aber  der  Müller  durch  die  Geschichte 
von  einem  Zimmermann,  durch  die  er  sich  als  gelernter  Zimmer- 
mann getroffen  fühlt,  gereizt  hat,  fällt  er  völlig  aus  der  an- 
genommenen Rolle,  indem  er  sich  an  dem  Müller  am  besten 
dadurch  zu  rächen  glaubt,  dals  er  eine  Geschichte  von  einem 
Müller  erzählt,  die  der  des  Müllers  an  Unanständigkeit  nicht 
im  geringsten  nachsteht. 

Auch  der  Shipman  legt,  trotzdem  er  als  Seemann  hervor- 
ragende Eigenschaften  besitzt,  keinen  allzu  grolsen  Wert  auf 
ein  reines  Gewissen.  A.  400  Of  nyce  conscience  tooJc  he  no  Jceep. 
So  macht  er  sich  gern  an  die  Weinfässer  des  Kaufmanns, 
während  dieser  schlafend  in  der  Kajüte  liegt,  um  sich  ver- 
stohlen manchen  Schluck  Wein  abzuzapfen  (A.  396).  —  Wenn 
es  aber  einen  Kampf  auf  See  gibt,  so  befördert  er  seine  Feinde 
skrupellos  über  Bord,  jedenfalls  mit  der  scherzhaft-grimmigen 
Bemerkung,  dals  sie  sich  zu  Wasser  nach  Hause  scheren  sollten: 


*)  Über  die  Abrechnungspflichten  eines  Bailiflfs  vgl.  Thorold  Rogers' 
Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  84flf. 
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A.  399    If  that  hc  faught,  and  haddo  tho  hyer  hond 
By  water  he  sente  hem  hoom  to  every  lond. 

Der  Müller  kann  grofsartig  Korn  stehlen  und  den  Leuten 
den  MüUerlohn  dreimal  abnehmend)  Änd  yet,  so  fügt  Ch. 
lächelnd  hinzu,  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold,  pardee  (A.  563). 
Das  heilst  also,  trotzdem  das  Sprichwort  lautet:  An  honest 
milier  has  a  golden  thumh,  wird  dieser  Müller  auch  bei  seiner 
Betrügerei  reich. 

Zeigt  uns  Ch.  so  in  vielen  Fällen,  dafs  es  ihm  nicht  schwer 
wird,  über  die  Spitzbübereien  seiner  Helden  mitzulachen,  so 
führt  er  uns  ein  andermal  die  Wirkungen  des  bösen  Gewissens 
vor.  Wenn  jemand  etwas  auf  dem  Kerbholz  hat,  so  schwebt 
er  immer  in  Furcht,  dals  die  Menschen  von  seiner  Missetat  reden: 

G.  688    For  Catoun  seith,  that  he  that  gilty  is 

Demeth  al  thing  be  spoke  of  him,  y-wis. 

Aus  diesem  Grunde  achtet  auch  der  Stiftsherr  ängstlich 
auf  das  Gespräch  der  Leute,  besonders  aber  auf  das  seines 
Mitwissers,  des  Dienstmannes.  Und  als  dieser  wirklich  seine 
Schandtaten  ausplaudert,  bleibt  dem  Stiftsherrn,  der  eben  mit 
Müh  und  Not  und  unter  viel  Schweilsverlust  die  Gesellschaft 
erreicht  hat,  nichts  anderes  übrig,  als  wütend  und  arg  blamiert 
wieder  davon  zu  reiten. 

Ein  Laster,  über  das  sich  Ch.  oft  genug  lustig  macht,  ist 
die  Trunksucht. 

Er  wird  da  oft  von  eigensten  Beobachtungen  sprechen 
können,  denn  sein  eigener  Vater  war  Weinhändler  in  der 
Fishstrete.  Und  man  wird  wohl  nicht  fehlgehen  mit  der  An- 
nahme, dals  Ch.  eine  solche  schalkhafte  Anspielung  auf  eigene 
Erfahrungen  im  Sinne  hatte,  wenn  er  den  Pardoner  in  seiner 
grolsen  Strafpredigt  die  Pilger  warnen  lälst  vor  dem  weifsen 
und  dem  roten  Wein  und  namentlich  vor  dem  ivhyte  wyn  of 
Lepe,  that  is  to  seile  in  Fishstrete  or  in  Chejpe  (C.  564). 

Was  Ch.  dann  weiter  den  Pardoner  von  diesem  „wyn  of 
Lepe"  sagen  lälst,  interpretiere  ich  mir  als  einen  Scherz,  der 


1)  „The  milier  figures  in  the  legends  and  ballads  of  the  time  as  the 
opulent  villager,  who  is  keen  after  Ms  gains,  and  not  over  honest  in  the 
collection  of  them."  (Thorold  Koger,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  p.  66). 
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in  den  Weinstuben  der  Fishstrete  gemacht  wurde,  wenn  man 
trotz  guter  Vorsätze  wieder  diesen  schweren  spanischen  Wein 
statt  des  leichten  französischen  vor  sich  hatte: 

C.  565    This  wyn  of  Spayne  crepeth  subtilly 
In  othere  wynes,  growing  faste  by, 
Of  which  ther  ryseth  swich  fumositee, 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  three, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  hoom  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spayne,  right  at  the  tonne  of  Lepe, 
Nat  at  the  Rochel,  ne  at  Burdeux  tonn; 
And  thanne  wol  he  seye,  'Sampsoun,  Sampsonn'. 

Wenn  man  also  in  der  Weinstube  plötzlich  statt  des  er- 
warteten französischen  Weins  spanischen  vor  sich  hatte,  so 
kam  das  nicht  etwa  —  so  behaupteten  wenigstens  die  Zecher  — 
daher,  weil  man  spanischen  bestellt  hatte,  sondern  weil  die 
beiden  Weine  so  nahe  zusammen  wachsen,  dafs  sie  oft,  ohne 
dals  die  Menschen  es  merken,  wechseln  und  ineinander 
übergehn.  i) 

Im  Laufe  der  Pilgerfahrt  trinken  sich  der  Koch  und  der 
Müller  einen  gehörigen  Rausch  an.  Bei  dem  Müller,  der  sich 
arg  bezecht  und  ganz  bleich  (das  ist  immer  das  äufsere  Zeichen 
der  Trunkenheit  bei  Ch.)  kaum  auf  seinem  Pferde  halten  kann, 
äulsert  sich  der  „trunkene  Mut"  in  lautem  unhöflichem  Schwa- 
dronieren (A.  3120  ff.).  Als  der  Ritter  seine  Geschichte  geendet 
hat  und  der  Wirt  den  Mönch  auffordert  zu  erzählen,  schreit 
der  Müller  mit  einer  „Pilates  vois"  dazwischen,  dafs  er  eine 
schöne  Geschichte  wisse.  Kein  anderer  soll  vor  ihm  erzählen. 
Wütend  versichert  er,  dafs  er  „nicht  mehr  mitspiele"  (go  my 
wey),  wenn  man  ihn  nicht  zu  Worte  kommen  lasse. 

Der  Koch  dagegen,  that  was  ful  pale  and  nothing  reed 
(H.  20.),  wird  infolge  des  Alkoholgenusses  von  einer  argen 
Schläfrigkeit  erfalst.    Taumelnd  trottet  er  auf  seinem  Pferde 


1)  Diese  Auffassung  der  Stelle  kommt  dem  Sinne  nach  der  Hinckleys 
(Notes  on  Chaucer)  näher  als  der  Skeats,  der  das  crepeth  subtilly  als 
humoristische  UmschreibuDg  des  verbotenen  Weinpanschens  der  Wirte 
auffafst.  Das  pafst  aber  gar  nicht  in  den  Zusammeuhang.  Der  Vers  nat 
at  the  Rochel,  ne  at  Burdeux  toun  zeigt,  dafs  der  Zecher  angeblich  franzü- 
sischen  Wein  trinkt.  Und  den  wird  ihm  der  Wirt  doch  in  seinem  eigenen 
Interesse  nicht  mit  dem  teuren  spanischen  Wein  vermischen. 
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hinter  den  Pilgern  her.  Als  der  Konviktschaffner  ihn  wegen 
seiner  Betrunkenheit  verspottet,  wird  er  wütend.  Er  macht 
gegen  den  Schaffner  verzweifelte  Kopf  bewegungen,  weil  er  sich 
vergebens  bemüht,  ein  Wort  herauszubekommen,  und  plumpst 
infolgedessen  schwerfällig  vom  Pferde.  Humoristisch  schildert 
Ch.  diesen  Moment  und  die  darauf  anhebende  Not  der  Pilger 
folgendermalsen: 

H.  50    This  was  a  fayr  chivachee  of  a  cook! 

Alias!  he  nadde  holde  him  by  his  ladel! 
And,  er  that  he  agayn  were  in  his  sadel, 
Ther  was  ^reet  showving  bothe  to  and  fro, 
To  llfte  him  np,  and  muchel  care  and  wo, 
So  unweldy  was  this  sory  palled  gost. 

Wenn  Ch.  uns  im  allgemeinen  Prolog  berichtet,  dafs  der 
Büttel  wolde  speJce  no  tvord  hut  Latyn,  whan  that  he  wel 
dronJcen  hadde  the  ivyn,  obgleich  er  nur  wenige  lateinische 
Brocken  bei  den  Gerichtssitzungen  aufgeschnappt  hat,  so  hat 
der  Dichter  mit  feiner  Beobachtungsgabe  damit  wieder  eine 
andere  Äulserungsart  der  Trunkenheit  geschildert.  Dem  Un- 
gebildeten, der  in  der  Trunkenheit  sich  mi*  seinen  paar  auf- 
geschnappten fremdsprachlichen  Brocken  brüsten  will,  schlielsen 
sich  diese  im  Zustande  zunehmender  Alkoholisierung  oft  zu 
einem  flüssigen,  mit  Ausdauer  verwandten  Idiom  zusammen. 
„Aber  frag  mich  nur  nicht,  wiel" 

Die  Mtillersfamilie  in  der  Reves  T.  hat  sich  beim  Abend- 
brot arg  betrunken: 

A.  4149    Wel  hath  this  milier  vernisshed  his  heed; 
Ful  pale  he  was  for-dronken,  and  nat  reed 
He  yexetb,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose.  ^) 


^)  Dies  zweite  hier  auftauchende  humoristische  Charakteristikum  kehrt 
ebenso  wie  das  erste  (pale)  öfter  wieder.  —  So  sagt  der  Wirt  vom  be- 
trunkenen Koch: 

H.  61    he  speketh  in  his  nose, 

And  fneseth  faste,  and  eek  he  hath  the  pose. 
Dasselbe  schnupfenartige  Schnaufgeräusch  beschreibt  der  Pardoner 
in  seiner  Strafpredigt  folgendermafsen : 

C.  553    And  thurgh  thy  dronke  nose  semeth  the  soun 

As  though  thou  seydest  ay  'Sampsoun,  Sampsoun'; 
And  yet,  god  wot,  Sampsoun  drank  never  no  wyn. 
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Das  melodische  Konzert,  das  die  Mttllersfamilie  dann  in 
ihren  Betten  aufführt,  gibt  Ch.  Anlafs  zu  einer  neuen  humo- 
ristischen Schilderung: 

A.  41 02    This  milier  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale, 

That  as  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  bis  sleep, 
Ne  of  bis  tayl  bihinde  he  took  no  keep. 
Eis  wyf  bar  bim  a  burdon,  a  ful  strong, 
Men  migbte  hir  routing  bere  two  furlong; 
The  wencbe  routeth  eek  par  companye. 

In  der  Erzählung  des  Rechtsgelehrten  von  den 
wunderbaren  Errettungen  der  römischen  Kaiserstochter  Custannce 
wird  ein  Betrunkener  als  komische  Figur  benutzt,  um  gegen 
den  emphatischen  Ernst  der  Geschichte  ein  humoristisches 
Gegengewicht  zu  haben.  Es  ist  dies  der  Bote,  durch  dessen 
Nachlässigkeit  es  der  alten  teuflischen  Donegild  möglich  ist, 
ihren  Sohn  Alla  zu  täuschen  und  Custannce  mit  ihrem  Kinde 
aus  dem  Lande  zu  treiben.  Als  der  Bote  sich  das  erste  Mal 
in  der  Burg  der  Donegild  betrinkt,  wird  sein  Zustand  charak- 
terisiert: B.  745.  he  sleep  as  a  swyn.  Und  als  er  von  seiner 
Botschaft  an  AWa  zu  Donegild  zurückkehrt,  wird  seine  An- 
kunft geschildert: 

B.  771    0  messager,  fulfild  of  dronkenesse, 

Strong  is  thy  breeth,  thy  limes  faltren  ay, 
And  thoa  biwreyest  alle  secreenesse. 
Thy  mind  is  lorn,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay, 
Thy  face  is  turned  in  a  new  array! 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route. 
Tber  is  no  conseil  bid,  withouten  doute. 


Ch.  liebt  nicht,  sentimental  zu  werden.  Gefühls- 
ausbrüche und  Wehklagen  werden  möglichst  dadurch  gemildert, 
dals  sie  ins  Lächerliche  gezogen  werden.  Einen  solchen  Spott 
im  Augenblick  der  höchsten  Rührung,  der  eben  die  Rührung 
überwinden  soll,  haben  wir  in  der  Squieres  T.  bei  der  unglaub- 
lich rührenden  Aussprache  zwischen  Canacee  und  der  Falkin: 

F.  495    And  ever,  wbyl  that  oon  hir  sorwe  tolde, 

That  other  weep,  as  she  to  water  wolde. 

Dieselbe  Tendenz  findet  sich  an  vielen  Stellen  der 
Knightes  T.  Durch  alle  Wehklagen  Palamons  und  Arcites  klingt 


ein  leiser  Spott.  Arcite  weint,  klagt  und  schreit  jämmerlich 
und  wartet  auf  die  Gelegenheit,  sich  heimlich  selbst  zu  er- 
schlagen! (A.  1219fF.).  Palamon  hebt  sogar  ein  solch  Jammern 
an,  dafs  der  grofse  Turm  von  seiner  Klage  und  seinem  Ge- 
schrei widerhallt.  Die  Fesseln  an  seinen  Beinen  sind  von 
seinen  bittern,  salzigen  Tränen  ganz  nals  (A.  1277  ff.).  —  Als 
Arcite  durch  die  Verbannung  aus  Athen  von  der  geliebten 
Emelye  getrennt  ist,  flieht  ihn  Schlaf  und  Appetit,  so  dafs  er 
dünn  und  trocken  wird  wie  ein  Speerschaft.  Wenn  er  aber 
ein  Lied  oder  ein  Saitenspiel  hört,  so  weint  er  so,  dafs  man 
ihn  nicht  trösten  kann  (A.  1368). 

Bei  der  Aufbahrung  des  toten  Arcite  weint  Theseus,  dafs 
es  einem  jammern  kann.  Der  ganze  Saal  erdröhnt  vom  Geschrei 
und  Gejammer  des  Volkes.  Über  all  das  hinweg  aber  hört 
man  Emelye,  die  alle  beim  Weinen  übertrifft  (A.  2878  ff.). 

Nicht  nur  den  tibermäfsigen  Schmerz  sondern  überhaupt 
alle  übermäfsigen  Geftihlsempfindungen  behandelt  Ch.  mit 
solch  einem  abwehrenden  spöttischen  Humor. 

So  etwa  die  Furcht.  Die  Zeichen,  welche  die  Götter 
Arcite  und  Emelye  während  ihrer  Gebete  geben,  setzen  Emelye 
so  in  Furcht,  dafs  sie  fast  verrückt  wird  und  entsetzlich  zu 
schreien  anfängt  (A.  2341).  Von  dem  furchtlosen  Degen  Arcite 
aber  meint  Ch.  humoristisch,  dafs  er  sich  doch  auch  som-what 
agaste  (A.  2424). 

Oder  den  Zorn.  Statt  vieler  Beispiele  nur  eins:  Der 
kranke  Bauer  in  der  Somnours  T.,  der  sich  über  das  Treiben 
des  Bettelmönchs  ärgert  wird  fast  verrückt  vor  Zorn  (D.  2121). 
Er  knirscht  mit  den  Zähnen,  so  wütend  ist  er  (D.  2161).  0 

Vor  allen  Dingen  aber  die  Liebe.  Wir  kommen  damit 
überhaupt  an  ein  Kapitel,  in  dem  Ch.'s  Humor  schier  un- 
erschöpflich ist:  das  Verhältnis  zwischen  männlichem  und 
weiblichem  Geschlecht. 

Was  Ch.  beim  männlichen  Teil  seiner  Liebenden  am 
meisten  amüsiert,  ist  die  blinde  Verliebtheit  des  Jünglings 
oder  des  Jünglingsgefühle  empfindenden  Alters.  For  love  is 
blind  dl  day,  and  may  nat  see,  bemerkt  Ch.  selbst  einmal  (E.  1598). 


0  Weitere  Beispiele  s.  unter  den  Vergleichen  mit  wilden  Tieren 
im  Anhang. 
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So  recht  das  Wesen  eines  verliebten  Jünglings,  „himmel- 
hochjauchzend,  zu  Tode  betrübt",  zeigt  Arcite,  als  er  in  dem 
Wäldchen  umherläuft,  um  sich  einen  Kranz  aus  frischem  Laub 
zu  winden.  Eben  hat  er  noch  fröhlich  sein  Reigenlied  ge- 
sungen, da  verfällt  er  plötzlich  in  ein  tiefsinniges  Nachdenken 
(A.  1528  ff),  „das  ist  so  die  sonderbare  wetterwendische  Art 
der  Verliebten",  setzt  Ch.  hinzu,  „einmal  oben  im  Baumwipfel, 
dann  wieder  unten  im  Unterholz;  jetzt  oben,  nun  unten,  wie 
der  Eimer  im  Brunnen.  Ebenso  wie  am  Freitag,  dem  Tag  der 
wetterwendischen  Venus,  einmal  die  Sonne  scheint  und  es 
gleich  darauf  fest  regnet,  so  überwölkt  und  verfinstert  die 
Venus  auch  unvermutet  die  Herzen  ihres  Volkes." 

Als  Palamon  zum  Kampf  auszieht,  ist  er  in  einer  so 
fröhlich- verliebten  Stimmung,  dals  er  die  Lerche  singen  hört, 
obgleich  es  noch  zwei  Stunden  vor  Tag  ist.  Natürlich  singt 
die  Lerche  noch  nicht,  aber  Palamon  hört  sie  singen,  und 
fröhlich  singt  er  mit  (A.  2209). 

Der  dumme  Zimmermann  in  der  Milleres  T.  ist  so  in 
seine  Frau  verliebt,  dals  er  beinahe  stirbt  bei  der  Vorstellung 
von  der  bösen  Wassersnot,  die  ihm  geweissagt  ist  und  die 
seinem  lieben  Eischen  das  Leben  kosten  könnte.  „Lo!  which 
a  greet  ihing  is  affeccioim!"  so  apostrophiert  der  Dichter  die 
Herzensnot  dieses  Trottels,  der,  in  seiner  Borniertheit  Noahs 
Flut  schon  herankommen  sehend,  weint,  jammert,  ein  sorgen- 
volles Gesicht  macht  und  manchen  kummervollen  Seufzer  von 
sich  lälst  (A.  3611  ff;). 

In  dieses  selbe  Eischen  der  Milleres  T.  ist  noch  ein 
anderer  unglücklich  verliebt:  der  Küster  Absalon.  Von  Tag 
zu  Tag  begehrt  er  sie  mehr,  that  liim  is  wo  higon  (A.  3372). 
Unglaublich  komisch  sind  die  Anstalten,  die  dieser  verliebte 
alte  Sünder  macht,  um  seiner  Geliebten  zu  gefallen.  Wenn  sie 
des  Sonntags  in  der  Kirche  sitzt  und  er  mit  seinem  Weihrauch- 
fafs  umhergeht,  so  ist  er  so  verliebt,  dals  er  —  aus  Höflichkeit, 
wie  er  sagt  —  von  den  Frauen  keine  Gaben  annimmt  (A.  3348). 
Er  kämmt  seine  Haare  und  singt  brokJcinge  as  a  nightingale 
(A.  3377).  Unter  seiner  Zunge  trägt  er  eine  vierblättrige  Ein- 
beere (a  trewe  love),  weil  er  glaubt,  dafs  ihm  das  die  gewünschte 
Liebe  verschafft  (A.  3692).  Manchmal  besteigt  er,  um  vor  der 
Geliebten  seine  Behendigkeit  und  seine  Meisterschaft  zu  zeigen, 
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bei  den  Mysterienspielen  das  Gerüst,  um  die  Rolle  des  Herodes 
zu  spielen  (A.  3383).  —  Grofsartig  ist  dann  auch  die  Karikatur 
eines  Liebesgefltisters,  die  Ch.  gibt,  als  Absalon  sich  am  Ziel 
seiner  Wünsche  glaubt: 

A.  3702    That  for  your  love  I  swete  ther  I  go. 
A.  3704    I  moorne  as  doth  a  lamb  after  the  tete. 

Ein  alter  Sündengreis,  der  in  seinen  späten  Tagen  noch 
einmal  den  Verlockungen  der  Liebe  verfällt  und  dafür  bestraft 
wird,  ist  jener  Januar  in  der  Geschichte  des  Kaufmanns 
(vgl.  S.  40).  Die  verliebte  Brautschau,  die  er  Abend  für  Abend 
im  Bette  abhält,  wenn  manch  schönes  Gesicht  an  seinem  Innern 
vorbeizieht,  veranschaulicht  Ch.  in  folgendem  famosen  Bilde: 
Es  ist,  als  ob  man  einen  hell  polierten  Spiegel  auf  einem 
öffentlichen  Marktplatz  aufstellt.  Manch  schöne  Gestalt  wird 
man  durch  diesen  Spiegel  schreiten  sehen.  Geradeso  lälst 
Januar  die  ihm  bekannten  Mädchen  durch  seine  Gedanken  ziehn. 

In  Bezug  auf  die  Eifersucht  solcher  Verliebter  bemerkt  Ch. 
einmal,  dals  solche  Leute  immer  gefährlich  sind.  „Wenigstens", 
fügt  er  scherzhaft  hinzu,  „möchten  sie,  dals  ihre  Frauen  das 
glaubten"  (A.  3961). 

Diesem  Haupttyp  des  männlichen  Teils  der  Geschlechter 
stellt  Ch.  auch  auf  der  weiblichen  Seite  humoristisch  einen 
Haupttyp  gegenüber,  nämlich  den  des  bösen  und  lasterhaften 
Weibes.  1) 

Zwar  beteuert  er  einmal  schelmisch,  er  könne  nichts  böses 
von  den  Frauen  erzählen,  man  solle  bei  andern  Autoren  über 
sie  nachlesen: 

B.  4453.    Rede  auctours,  wher  they  trete  of  swich  matere, 
And  what  thay  seyn  of  wommen  ye  may  here. 


1)  Wohl  gemerkt:  Alle  diese  Äufserungen  Ch.'s  über  das  Thema 
„Böse  Weiber"  sind  humoristisch.  Sie  gehen  hervor  aus  dem  natür- 
lichen neckischen  Kampfspiel  zwischen  Mann  und  Weib,  das  Ch.  als  echter 
Humorist  mit  liebevollem  Eifer  mitspielt.  Dazu  kommt,  dafs  durch  den 
Rom.  de  la  Rose  die  Klagen  über  die  Frauen  und  der  Spott  über  die 
Ehe  konventionell  geworden  war  (Koch,  Anglia  III,  554).  Nach  alledem 
ist  es  gänzlich  verfehlt,  wenn  Ward  (Life  of  Ch.  S.  84)  und  andere  aus 
diesen  humoristischen  Äufserungen  den  Schlafs  ziehen,  Ch.  habe  in  einer 
unglücklichen  Ehe  gelebt. 
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Thise  been  the  cokkes  wordes,  and  nat  myne; 
I  can  noon  härm  of  no  womman  divyne.*) 

In  Wirklichkeit  aber  bringt  Ch.  alles,  was  dem  weiblichen 
Geschlecht  irgend  vorgehalten  werden  kann,  scherzhaft  an. 
Er  führt  uns  von  den  allgemeinsten  Schwächen  und  Lastern 
der  Frau  bis  zu  ihren  speziellsten  Verkörperungen,  deren 
leuchtende  Krone  das  Weib  von  Bath  ist. 

Aber  auch  die  Frauen,  die  noch  nicht  unter  diesen  Haupt- 
typ des  Bösen  und  Lasterhaften  fallen,  bekommen  humoristische 
Seitenhiebe  ab,  die  meist  das  weibisch  Zimperliche  und  Schwäch- 
liche treffen. 

So  ist  eine  allgemeine  Schwäche  der  Frauen  nach  Ch. 
das  tibermäfsige,  oft  scheinheilige  Weinen  und  Klagen  bei 
irgend  welchen  traurigen  Anlässen. 

Bei  dem  Tode  Arcites  fängt  Emelye  entsetzlich  an  zu 
schreien  und  wird  ohnmächtig  davongetragen.  „Es  hat  wohl 
keinen  Zweck",  meint  Ch.  mit  komischer  Resignation,  „dafs  ich 
erzähle,  wie  sie  des  Morgens  und  des  Abends  weinte;  denn 
in  derartigen  Fällen  werden  die  Frauen  von  einer  solchen  Sorge 
ergriffen  oder  fallen  in  eine  solche  Krankheit,  dafs  sie  zuletzt 
sicherlich  sterben."  (A.  2822  ff.). 

Dorigine,  die  Heldin  der  Frankeleyns  T.  sehnt  sich  nach 
ihrem  abwesenden  Gatten  Arveragus.  Sie  weint  und  seufzt, 
as  doon  thise  noble  wyves  wlian  hem  lyheth  —  wie  das  diese 
Edelfrauen  können,  wenn  sie  gern  wollen  (F.  817), 

Als  das  Weib  von  Bath  erzählt,  wie  ihr  vierter  Mann 
starb,  meint  sie:  „Ich  weinte  immer  und  machte  ein  trauriges 
Gesicht,  as  wyves  moten,  for  it  is  usage."  (D.  589). 

Ehe  May  (Marchantes  T.)  auf  dem  Spaziergange  in  ihrem 
Garten  den  Liebesapostrophen  ihres  Mannes  scheinheilich  ant- 
wortet, bricht  sie  —  echt  weiblich  —  erst  einmal  in  Tränen  aus: 

E.  2185    This  fresshe  May,  whan  she  thise  wordes  herde, 
Benignely  to  Januane  answerde. 
Bat  first  and  forward  she  bigan  to  wepe. 

Bei  den  Hofdamen  amüsiert  Ch.  besonders  die  Zimperlich- 
keit ihres  Gebahrens.    So  macht  er  sich,  als  in  der  Clerkes  T. 


0  I>ieser  Scherz  ähnlich  im  Rosenroman  (V.  15  406/8  n.  V.  15420/22). 
Vgl.  Koeppel,  Anglia,  14,  260. 
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die  Damen  vom  Hofe  Griselden  ihr  altes  Kleid  ausziehen  müssen, 
um  sie  herrlich  zu  kleiden,  einen  Spafs  daraus,  sich  die  zimper- 
lichen Damen  bei  diesem  Geschäft  vorzustellen: 

E.  875    Of  which  thise  ladyes  were  nat  right  glad 
To  handle  hir  clothes  wher-in  she  was  clad. 

Die  alten  ehrbar  erscheinenden  Hofmeisterinnen,  welche 
die  Töchter  der  grolsen  Herrn  erziehn,  werden  in  der  Phisiciens  T. 
verspottet.  Es  ist  davon  die  Rede,  dals  es  am  besten  sei,  die 
Kinder  möglichst  von  Festen,  Vergnügungen  und  Tänzen  fern 
zu  halten,  um  sie  nicht  zu  verderben.  „Und  ihr  betagten  Hof- 
meisterinnen", fügt  der  Dichter  hinzu,  „nehmt  mir  diese  Worte 
nicht  übel.  Bedenkt,  dals  ihr  nur  aus  zwei  Gründen  zur  Be- 
aufsichtigung der  Herrentöchter  eingesetzt  seid,  entweder  weil 
ihr  eure  Unschuld  bewahrt  habt,  oder  aber  weil  ihr  einen 
Fehltritt  begangen  habt,  somit  die  Geschichte  ganz  genau 
kennt  und  nun  für  immer  solch  lasterhaftem  Leben  entsagt 
habt.  Denn  ein  Wilddieb,  der  seine  Begehrlichkeit  und  seine 
alte  Kunst  verlassen  hat,  kann  am  besten  von  allen  Menschen 
einen  Wald  bewachen."  (C.  73ff.). 

Einen  kleinen  Seitenhieb  auf  die  „Anstandsdamen"  finden 
wir  noch  an  einer  andern  Stelle,  wo  Ch.  sagt:  „Diese  alten 
Weiber,  die  sich  so  gerne  weise  dünken."  (F.  376). 

Zu  diesen  mit  Humor  behandelten  Standesdamen  ist  auch 
Madame  Eglentyne,  die  Priorin,  zu  rechnen  (A.  118 ff)  (vgl. 
S.  38).  Sie  bemüht  sich,  ein  möglichst  höfisches  Wesen  zur 
Schau  zu  tragen.  Den  Kirchengesang  singt  sie  sehr  niedlich 
durch  die  Nase ;  dazu  spricht  sie  ein  grobes  Anglo-französisch, 
das  natürlich  zu  dem  vornehmen  Wesen,  das  sie  zur  Schau 
trägt,  nicht  recht  palst,  i)  Sehr  schicklich  benimmt  sie  sich 
vor  allem  beim  Essen.  Geschickt  führt  sie  den  Bissen  zum 
Munde,  sodals  kein  Tropfen  auf  ihre  Brust  fällt.  Ihre  Ober- 
lippe wischt  sie  so  rein,  dals  an  ihrer  Tasse  kein  Fleckchen 


0  Skeat  behauptete  entgegen  der  obigen  durch  Wright  und  Tyrwhitt 
geläufig  gewordenen  Auffassung,  dafs  Ch.  keineswegs  gering  vom  Anglo- 
i'ranzösischen  dachte,  wodurch  natürlich  der  ganze  Humor,  der  in  der 
Stelle  liegt,  zerstört  werden  würde.  Die  Behauptung  Skeats  ist  aber  wohl 
endgültig  zurückgewiesen  worden.  Vgl.  z.  B.  Goodrich,  Notes  and  Queries 
1904  I,  122;  Kittredge,  Nation  1895  I,  240. 
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zu  sehen  ist,  wenn  sie  einen  Schluck  getan  hat.  Dazu  ist  das 
Innere  dieser  geistlichen  Dame  von  einem  sentimentalen  Mit- 
gefühl für  kleine  Tiere  erfüllt.  Sie  pflegt  zu  weinen,  wenn 
sie  eine  Maus  in  einer  Falle  gefangen  sieht,  die  tot  ist  oder 
blutet.  Ihre  kleinen  Hunde  füttert  sie  mit  geröstetem  Fleisch 
oder  Milch  oder  Kuchen.  Und  sehr  weint  sie,  wenn  einer  von 
ihnen  stirbt,  oder  wenn  jemand  ihn  schmerzhaft  mit  einer 
Gerte  schlägt.    And  dl  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Eine  fein  humoristische  Beleuchtung  ihres  gesitteten  Be- 
nehmens liegt  schliefslich  noch  in  den  am  Eingang  der  Schilderung 
stehenden  Worten:  Hir  gretteste  ootli  tvas  hut  hy  seynte  Loy 
(A.  120).  Es  gab  nämlich  im  Mittelalter  einen  ganz  gewöhnlichen 
Schwur  „bei  Gott  und  dem  heiligen  Eligius."  Die  Priorin 
schwört  nun  nur  bei  dem  heiligen  Eligius,  d.h.  sie  nimmt  nur 
die  eine  Hälfte  des  Schwures,  indem  sie  den  Namen  Gottes 
vermeidet.  Das  ist  das  Höchste,  wozu  sie  sich  versteigt.  Der 
Humor  liegt  nun  darin,  dals  eine  dem  Anscheine  nach  so 
fromme  Dame  überhaupt  schwört. i) 

Selbst  eine  Figur  wie  die  römische  Kaiserstochter  Custaunce, 
die  neben  Griseldis  und  Virginia  eine  der  zartesten,  echt  weib- 
lichen Duldergestalten  der  C.  T.  ist,  nötigt  Ch.  bei  einer  Ge- 
legenheit ein  Lächeln  des  Humors  ab.  Er  hat  uns  erzählt,  wie 
bei  den  schrecklichen  Abenteuern,  die  Custaunce  erlebt,  sie 
auf  wunderbare  Weise  davor  bewahrt  wird,  ihre  Unschuld  zu 

^)  Über  die  Auslegung  dieser  Stelle  existiert  eine  ganze  Literatur. 
Vgl.  Ergebnisse  und  Fortschritte  der  germanistischen  Wissenschaft,  heraus- 
gegeben von  Rieh.  Bethge  1902,  S.  412.  —  Abgetan  ist  die  Debatte  dar- 
über, dafs  es  sich  nicht  um  den  big.  Ludwig  sondern  um  den  hlg.  Eligius 
handelt.  Aber  auch  dann  noch  schwanken  die  Erklärer  über  die  Auslegung 
des  Sinns  dieses  Schwurs.  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith  (in  The  Academy  1880 
II,  S.  137):  „—  a  phrase,  wliose  use,  indeed,  had  become  so  common  tlmt 
it  had  lost  the  meaning  of  an  oath  and  had  become  an  ordinary  expression'^. 
Mather  (Riverside  Esten  Series)  sagt  S.  6 :  „St.  Eligius,  patron  of  smiths. 
Pressed  by  King  Dagobert  of  France  to  take  an  oath,  the  saint  refused. 
Chaucer  propably  means  that  the  Prioress,  ioo,  swore  not  at  all".  Sicher 
falsch!  Furnival  (Anglia  4,  23S)  gibt  die  Meinung  einer  Nonne  wieder, 
lie  glaubt,  dafs  es  sich  um  einen  vom  Dichter  erfundenen  Namen  handelt: 
,,I  can  only  then  believe  that  'Seint  Loy'  was  an  expression,  no  real  name, 
and  thus  no  real  oath".  Die  oben  gegebene,  sehr  einleuchtende  Inter- 
pretation stammt  von  Skeat,  Separatausgabe  von  Prologue,  Knightes  T. 
und  Nonne  Preestes  T.    Oxford  1903. 
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verlieren.  Bis  sie  sich  mit  Alla,  dem  König  von  England,  ver- 
heiratet. Da  fällt  dem  Sehalk  Ch.  ein,  daCs  sie  nun  um  diese 
Klippe  nicht  mehr  herumkommt,  denn  im  Falle  der  Heirat 
müssen  selbst  die  heiligsten  Frauen  sieh  diesen  irdischsten 
Genufs  gefallen  lassen: 

B.  708    They  goon  to  bedde,  as  it  was  skile  and  right; 
For,  thogh  that  wyves  been  ful  lioly  thinges, 
They  moste  take  in  pacience  at  night 
Swich  maner  necessaries  as  been  plesinges 
To  folk  that  han  y-wedded  hem  with  ringes, 
And  leye  a  lyte  hir  holinesse  asyde 
As  for  the  tyme;  it  may  no  bet  bityde. 

Aber  wie  gesagt,  der  eigentliche  humoristische  Typus  auf 
der  weiblichen  Seite  ist  für  Ch.  die  böse  und  lasterhafte  Frau. 

Die  Frau  ist  zunächst  schwatzhaft  und  kann  kein  Geheimnis 
bewahren.  Das  Unglück  Simsons  (Monkes  T.)  wird  allein  auf 
die  Schwatzhaftigkeit  der  Frauen  zurückgeführt,  die  sein  Ge- 
heimnis verraten  haben.  In  tragikomischer  Emphase  ruft  Ch.  aus: 

B.  3242  0  noble  almighty  Sampson,  leef  and  dere, 
Had  thou  nat  told  to  wommen  thy  secree, 
In  al  this  world  ne  hadde  been  thy  peere! 

Und  es  wird  daran  die  Moral  geknüpft: 

B.  3281    Beth  war  by  this  ensample  old  and  playn 
That  no  men  teile  hir  eonseil  til  hir  wyves 
Of  swich  thing  as  they  wolde  han  secree  fayn, 
If  that  it  touche  hir  limmes  or  hir  lyves. 

Diese  Seite  des  weiblichen  Charakters  wird  auch  von  der 
Frau  von  Bath  in  ihrer  komisch  offenen  Weise  bei  einer 
Gelegenheit  ganz  energisch  betont.  Als  dem  Helden  ihrer 
Tale,  der  die  Frage  beantworten  soll,  was  eine  Frau  am 
liebsten  wünscht,  einmal  gesagt  wird,  dals  die  Frauen  am 
liebsten  für  standhaft  und  verschwiegen  gehalten  würden,  fährt 
die  Erzählerin  polternd  mit  ihrer  eigenen  Meinung  dazwischen: 

D.  949    But  that  thale  is  nat  worth  a  rake-stele; 
Pardee,  we  wommen  conne  no- thing  hele. 

Dem  Weibe  von  Bath  müssen  wir  diese  Versicherung  wohl 
glauben,  zumal  sie  selbst  den  Beweis  der  Wahrheit  bringt. 
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Ihre  unglaubliche  Geschwätzigkeit,  die  vom  Hundertsten  ins 
Tausendste  kommt,  hat  Ch.  an  einer  Stelle  dadurch  humoristisch 
charakterisiert,  dals  sie  plötzlich  in  ihrem  Wortschwall  nicht 
mehr  weils,  was  sie  eigentlich  sagen  wollte: 

D.  585    But  now  sir,  lat  me  see,  what  I  shal  seyn? 

A!  ha!  by  god,  I  have  my  tale  ageyn. 

Sodann  ist  die  Frau  rachsüchtig.  „Wahrhaftig",  versichert 
das  Weib  von  Bath,  „da  ist  keine  von  uns  allen,  die  nicht, 
wenn  sie  jemand  an  einer  wunden  Stelle  reibt,  dem  Betreffen- 
den einen  Fulstritt  versetzt"  (D.  939).  Und  in  der  Somnours 
T.  wird  behauptet,  dafs  keine  Schlange  halb  so  grausam  ver- 
fährt, wenn  sie  auf  den  Schwanz  getreten  ist,  wie  eine  Frau, 
wenn  sie  in  Zorn  geraten  ist.  Kache  ist  dann  ihr  ganzes 
Begehren  (D.  2001).  Am  besten  steht  man  sich  mit  den  Frauen, 
wenn  man  ihnen  schmeichelt,  wofür  uns  wiederum  ein  gewich- 
tiges Zeugnis  der  Frau  von  Bath  zur  Verfügung  steht  (D.  931). 

Die  Frau  ist  verschlagen  und  falsch.  Sie  hat  nicht  nötig 
ihre  Sinne  auf  hohen  Schulen  auszubilden,  denn  sie  geht  im 
Leben  durch  so  viele  Schulen,  dafs  sie  ganz  von  selbst  ein 
halber  Gelehrter  wird.  Diesem  Gedanken  hat  Ch.  im  folgenden 
Reimpaare  eine  geradezu  klassische  Prägung  gegeben: 

E.  1427    For  sondry  scoles  maken  sotü  clerkis; 

Womman  of  manye  scoles  half  a  clerk  is. 

Die  Frau  von  Bath  behauptet,  dals  Gott  dem  Weibe  bei 
der  Geburt  von  Natur  einen  gesunden  Menschenverstand, 
nämlich  die  Fähigkeit,  zu  täuschen,  zu  weinen  und  Intrigue 
zu  spielen,  mitgegeben  habe  (D.  400)  und  dafs  ein  Mann  nicht 
halb  so  frech  schwören  und  lügen  könne  wie  eine  Frau 
(D.  227). 

Natürlich  kommt  diesem  Weibertyp  auch  die  eheliche 
Untreue  zu,  über  die  Ch.  bei  Gelegenheit  zwischen  Humor  und 
Satire  schwankende  Bemerkungen  macht.  Als  May,  die  eben 
mit  dem  alten  Januar  verheiratet  ist,  sich  nur  zu  bald  und  zu 
gern  durch  das  Liebesweh  ihres  jungen  Dieners  Damian  dazu 
bringen  läfst,  ihrem  Eheherrn  die  Treue  zu  brechen,  meint 
Ch.  ironisch,  dals  es  für  ein  Frauenherz  doch  höchst  ehren- 
wert sei,  sich  so  vom  Mitleid  rühren  zu  lassen: 
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E.  1986    Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 

Heer  may  ye  so  how  excellont  franchyse 
In  wommen  is,  whan  they  hem  narwe  avyse. 

Und  wenn  Ch.  in  der  Maunciples  T.,  nachdem  er  eben 
ein  Beispiel  weiblicher  Lüsternheit  aus  dem  Tiereich  ge- 
geben hat: 

H.  183    A  she-wolf  hath  also  a  vileins  kinde; 
The  lewedste  wolf  that  she  may  finde, 
Or  leest  of  reputacioun  wol  she  take, 
In  tyme  whan  hir  lust  to  han  a  make, 

behauptet,  dals  er  mit  seinen  Beispielen  von  Untreue  die  ehe- 
brecherischen Männer  meine,  so  sehen  wir  deutlich,  wie  uns 
seine  spöttische  Ironie  entgegenleuchtet,  zumal  ja  doch  die 
Anwendung  dieser  Beispiele  in  der  Somnours  T.  wiederum  auf 
die  Untreue  eines  ehebrecherischen  Weibes  geht. 

Das  Rezept  für  das  Verführen  der  Weiber  wird  in  der 
Milleres  T.  bei  Gelegenheit  der  Bemühungen  des  Küsters  Ab- 
salon  so  zusammengefalst: 

A,  3381    For  som  folk  wol  ben  wonnen  for  richesse, 

And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  for  gentilesse. 

Das  Männer  ideal,  das  die  Frauen  ihren  Bestrebungen 
zu  Grunde  legen,  wird  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  auseinander- 
gesetzt. Die  Kaufmannsfrau  der  Milleres  T.  stellt  folgendes 
Ideal  auf: 

B.  1363    And  wel  ye  woot  that  wommen  naturelly 
Desyren  thinges  sixe,  as  wel  as  I. 
They  wolde  that  hir  housbondes  sholde  be 
Hardy,  and  wyse,  and  riche,  and  ther-to  free, 
And  buxom  to  his  wyf,  and  fresh  a-bedde. 

Mit  diesen  Forderungen  der  Kaufmannsfrau  deckt  sich  im 
wesentlichen  das  ideale  Bild  eines  Gatten,  das  Frau  Pertelote 
ihrem  Chauntecler  vorhält,  als  sie  einmal  nicht  mit  ihm 
zufrieden  ist: 

B.  4102    For  certes,  what  so  any  womman  seith, 

We  alle  desyren,  if  it  mighte  be, 

To  han  housbondes  hardy,  ^yse,  and  free, 

And  secree,  and  no  nigard,  ne  no  fool, 

Ne  him  that  is  agast  of  every  tool, 

Ne  noon  avauntour,  by  that  god  above! 
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In  etwas  drastischerer  Weise  fafst  schliefslich  das  Weib 
von  Bath  in  einem  Fluch  und  Segensspruch  ihre  Meinung  von 
guten  und  schlechten  Ehemännern  zusammen: 

D.  1258    . .  .  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sende 

Housbondes  meke,  yonge,  and  fresshe  a-bedde, 
And  grace  t'overbyde  hem  that  we  wedde. 
And  eek  I  preye  Jesu  shorte  hir  lyves 
That  wol  nat  be  governed  by  hir  wyves; 
And  olde  and  angry  nigardes  of  dispence, 
God  sende  hem  sone  verray  pestilence. 

Unter  der  Geisel  einer  bösen  Ehefrau  haben  verschiedene 
der  nach  Canterbury  Pilgernden  zu  leiden. 

An  die  Satire  des  Clerk  of  Oxenford  auf  die  bösen  Weiber, 
die  dieser  der  Geschichte  von  Griseldis  folgen  lälst,  anknüpfend, 
gesteht  der  Kaufmann,  dafs  auch  er  unter  dem  tyrannischen 
Joch  seines  Weibes  seufze: 

E.  1213    'Weping  and  wayling,  care,  and  other  sorwe 

I  know  y-nogh,  on  even  and  a  morwe.' 

Seine  Frau  sei  die  schlechteste,  die  es  gäbe,  denn  selbst 
wenn  der  Teufel  mit  ihr  verheiratet  sei,  so  würde  sie  den 
überwältigen.  Es  sei  ein  grolser  Unterschied  zwischen  Gri- 
seldens  Geduld  und  der  maMosen  Grausamkeit  seines  Weibes. 
Erst  zwei  Monate  und  nicht  länger  sei  er  verheiratet,  und 
doch  habe  er  in  dieser  Zeit  schon  mehr  erduldet  als  ein  Jung- 
geselle sein  ganzes  Leben. 

Sogar  den  Wirt,  den  wir  sonst  immer  auf  der  Höhe  der 
Situation  sehen,  finden  wir  in  diesem  Punkte  sterblich.  Als 
die  Geschichte  von  Melibeus  beendet  ist,  ergreift  der  Wirt 
das  Wort  zur  folgenden  Klage  über  sein  Eheelend  (B.  3079 ff.): 
..Mir  wäre  lieber  als  ein  Fals  Bier,  dafs  meine  liebe  gute  Frau 
diese  Geschichte  gehört  hätte,  denn  sie  hat  nichts  von  der 
Geduld  der  Prudentia."  Wenn  er  seine  Lehrlinge  schlage,  so 
bringe  sie  keulenförmige  Stäbe  herbei  und  fordere  ihn  auf, 
den  Hunden  die  Knochen  zu  zerbrechen.  Wenn  sie  glaube, 
dafs  er  ihr  bei  den  Nachbarn  nicht  die  genügende  Ehrerbietung 
verschaffe,  so  schelte  sie  ihn  einen  falschen  Feigling  und  fordere 
ihn  auf,  die  Rollen  zu  wechseln.  Sie  wolle  sein  Messer  haben, 
und  er  solle  ihren  Spinnrocken  nehmen  und  spinnen.    Um  nur 
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dem  ewigen  Streit  aus  dem  Wege  zu  gehen,  müsse  er  sich 
den  ganzen  Tag  vor  der  Tür  herumdrücken.  Eines  Tages 
werde  sie  ihn  noch  dazu  bringen,  dafs  er  einen  Nachbar  er- 
schlüge, denn  er  sei  sehr  gefährlich,  wenn  er  ein  Messer  in  der 
Hand  habe,  obgleich  er  seinem  Weibe  nicht  zu  widerstehen  wage. 

Noch  einmal  kommt  er  auf  das  ihn  anscheinend  sehr 
beschäftigende  Verhältnis  zu  seiner  Frau  zurück  (E.  2419  if.). 
Die  Gestalt  der  May  bewegt  ihn,  sich  glücklich  zu  preisen, 
dafs  er  eine  Frau  so  treu  wie  Stahl  habe.  Dann  aber  fallen 
ihm  gleich  wieder  ihre  Fehler  ein,  vor  allem  ihre  lose  Zunge. 
Er  will  aber  weiter  nichts  von  ihren  Lastern  erzählen,  weil 
jemand  aus  der  Reisegesellschaft  es  ihr  wiedersagen  könne. 

Die  höchsteigene  Verkörperung  jener  Frauenmoral  aber, 
die  es  sich  zum  Ziel  gesetzt  hat,  die  Männer  zu  beherrschen 
und  sie  zu  peinigen,  wenn  sie  nicht  gehorchen,  ist  das  Weib 
von  Bath  (vgl.  S.  20—22  u.  S.  35).  Gleich  die  Worte,  mit 
denen  sie  im  allgemeinen  Prolog  eingeführt  wird: 

A.  445    A  good  Wyf  was  ther  of  bisyde  Bathe, 

But  she  was  som-del  deef,  and  that  was  scathe, 

haben  einen  humorvollen  Bezug  auf  ihr  reiches  Liebesleben. 
„Sie  war  etwas  taub  und  das  war  ihr  Pechl"  Sie  ist  ent- 
schieden im  Course  gesunken,  seitdem  ihre  Taubheit  ihr  bei 
ihren  Schäfer  stunden  und  bei  jeglichem  Liebesgeflüster  höchst 
hinderlich  ist,  —  so  müssen  wir  annehmen.  Sie  war  wirklich 
ihr  ganzes  Leben  eine  würdige  Frau:  fünf  Männer  hat  sie 
geheiratet,  ohne  andern  Umgang  in  ihrer  Jugend  zu  rechnen. 
But  tlierof  nedeth  nat  to  spehe  as  nouthe,  fügt  Gh.  schalkhaft 
hinzu  (A.  462).  Mit  Liebestränken  weifs  sie  Bescheid,  denn 
in  dieser  Kunst  kennt  sie  alle  alten  Kniffe  (A.  475). 

In  ihrem  Prolog  gibt  sie  in  jener  erwähnten  sonderbaren 
Mischung  von  subjektivem  und  objektivem  Humor  eine  Ge- 
schichte ihrer  fünf  Ehen,  bei  welcher  Gelegenheit  wir  manchen 
für  ihre  Moral  höchst  bezeichnenden  Einblick  tun.  Gewisser- 
malsen  als  Motto  oder  Re8um6  ihrer  Erfahrungen  steht  der 
Anfang  in  seiner  lakonischen  Kürze  da: 

D.  l    Experience,  thongh  noon  auctoritee 

Were  in  this  world,  were  right  y-nough  to  me 
To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage; 
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dieser  Anfang,  zu  dessen  Verständnis  sie  in  ihrem  Intermezzo 
mit  dem  Ablalskrämer  in  einem  Anflug  eigenen  Humors  den 
Kommentar  gibt:  This  to  seijn,  my-self  have  heen  the  tvhippe 
(D.  175). 

Sie  zeigt  sodann,  dafs  in  der  Bibel  sowohl  Stellen  für  wie 
gegen  die  Ehe  vorkommen,  weshalb  sie  sieh  für  die  letzteren 
entscheidet.  Darauf  beschäftigt  sie  sich  damit,  dals  in  der 
Bibel  nicht  stände,  wievielmal  man  heiraten  dürfe.  Sie  weist 
darauf  hin,  dafs  Salomo  mehrere  Frauen  hatte.  Köstlich  ist 
das  Bedauern,  das  sie  an  diesen  Fall  anknüpft,  indem  sie 
hinzusetzt : 

D.  37    As,  wolde  god,  it  leveful  were  to  ine 
To  be  refresshed  half  so  ofte  as  he ! 
Which  yifte  of  god  hadde  he  for  alle  his  wyvis! 
No  man  hath  swich,  that  in  this  world  alyve  is. 

Und  in  Hinblick  darauf,  dafs  ein  Mann  heute  nicht  mehr 
soviel  leisten  kann  wie  früher,  segnet  sie  Gott,  dafs  sie  deshalb 
zum  Ausgleich  fünf  bekommen  habe.  Nach  dem  Tode  ihres 
augenblicklichen  Mannes  will  sie  sofort  einen  sechsten  heiraten : 

D.  45    Welcome  the  sixte,  whan  that  ever  he  shal. 
For  sothe,  I  wol  nat  kepe  me  chast  in  al. 

Wenn  sie  keinen  sechsten  Mann  nähme,  das  nennt  sie  also 
„sich  gänzlich  keusch  halten"! 

Dann  beschäftigt  sie  sich  lange  mit  dem  Problem  der 
Keuschheit,  und  ihre  Ausführungen  gipfeln  immer  wieder  in 
dem  Gedanken,  dafs  dieselbe  zwar  in  der  Bibel  empfohlen 
aber  nicht  befohlen  sei,  und  in  der  Schlufsfolgerung,  die  sie 
für  sich  selbst  zieht:  Sie  beneide  diejenige  nicht,  die  lieber 
Jungfrau  bliebe,  als  dafs  sie  zweimal  heirate  (D.  95). 

Drei  ihrer  Männer,  so  erzählt  sie,  waren  gut  und  zwei 
waren  böse.  —  The  three  men  were  gode,  and  Hohe,  and  olde^) 
(D.  197).  Deshalb  konnte  sie  mit  ihnen  anstellen,  was  sie 
wollte.  Sie  hatte  ihr  Geld  und  ihre  Liebe,  daher  waren  sie 
völlig  in  ihrer  Gewalt.     Um  sie  ganz  unter  ihrer  Fuchtel  zu 


0  I^ie  Frau  von  Bath  meint  natürlich  nicht:  Sie  waren  gut  und  reich 
und  alt,  sondern;  sie  waren  gut,  weil  sie  reich  und  alt  waren.  Diese 
besondere  maliziöse  Absicht  Ch.'s  erkennt  man  deutlich  aus  einer  allgemeinen 
bei  ihm  herrschenden  Tendenz  (vgl.  Anhang  5,  b). 
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haben,  warf  sie  ihnen  allerlei  vor,  was  sie  begangen  haben 
sollten  oder  was  sie  von  ihr  Schlechtes  geredet  hätten.  Ihre 
Kriegslist  bestand,  kurz  gesagt,  darin,  immer  eine  Offensiv- 
stellung einzunehmen,  so  dafs  ein  wahrscheinlicher  Angriff  auf 
sie  selbst  von  vornherein  unterbunden  war,  denn: 

D.  389    Who-so  that  first  to  mille  comth,  first  grint. 

Der  vierte  Mann  war  jung  und  hielt  sich  ein  Liebchen. 
An  ihm  rächte  sie  sich,  indem  sie  ihn  selbst  eifersüchtig 
machte :  I  made  Mm  of  the  same  wode  a  croce !  (D.  484.) 

Ihren  fünften  Mann  hat  sie  aus  Liebe  geheiratet,  und  mit 
ihm  ist  sie  eigentlich  etwas  hineingefallen.  Er  ist  ein  junger 
Student,  der  sich  ihre  Tyrannei  nicht  gefallen  lassen  will  und 
die  Herrschaft  an  sich  zu  reilsen  sucht.  Ein  äulseres  Merkmal 
dieses  erbitterten  Kampfes  ist  ihr  taubes  Ohr,  das  ihr  der 
Gemahl  bei  einem  Streit  mit  der  Faust  zerschlagen  hat.  Aber 
schlielslich  hat  auch  dieser  fünfte  Mann  die  Zügel  resigniert 
in  ihre  Hände  gelegt. 

Und  um  die  Bedeutung  der  Frau  von  Bath  als  Ehegesponsin 
voll  würdigen  zu  können,  müssen  wir  uns  schlielslich  vorstellen, 
was  sie  nach  ihrem  eigenen  Geständnis  für  eine  furchtbare 
Klatschbase  ist,  die  von  Haus  zu  Haus  wandert,  um  Neuigkeiten 
zu  hören  und  zu  erzählen  (D.  545),  die  keine  Motten  in  ihren 
schönen  Umhängen  hat,  weil  sie  dieselben  bei  eben  jenem 
Geschäft  unaufhörlich  braucht  (D.  560)  und  die  ihren  Klatsch- 
basen vor  allem  mit  besonderem  Behagen  all  das  erzählt,  was 
ihr  Mann  im  Kleinen  oder  Grolsen  auf  dem  Kerbholz  hat 
(D.  534).i) 

Von  Seiten  der  Männer  hören  wir  in  den  C.  T.  sehr  ver- 
schiedene Ansichten  über  die  Ehe.  —  Verständlicherweise  haben 
der  Kaufmann  und  der  Wirt  einen  argen  Schrecken  vor  ihr. 
„Wäre  ich  frei,  ich  würde  wahrhaftig  niemals  wieder  in  diese 
Schlinge  fallen",  versichert  der  Kaufmann  (E.  1226).  Und  der 
Wirt  sagt  den  Pilgern  im  Vertrauen,  es  reue  ihn  sehr,  dals  er 
mit  seiner  Frau  verbunden  sei  (E.  2431). 

1)  Die  Gestalt  des  Weibes  von  Bath  in  ihrer  ganzen  Komik  und  der 
typischen  Bedeutung,  die  die  Gestalt  als  „unverwüstliche  Type  der  Welt- 
literatur" besitzt,  ist  in  unerreichter  Meisterschaft  von  B.  ten  Brink  nach- 
gezeichnet worden  (Gesch.  d.  engl.  Lit.  II,  S,  130—134). 
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Das  tiberschwängliche  Lob  der  Annehmlichkeiten  in  der 
Ehe,  mit  dem  der  Kaufmann  seine  Geschichte  beginnt  und  das 
mehr  als  120  Verse  umfalst,  ist  selbstverständlich  nach  dem, 
was  wir  von  den  Erfahrungen  des  Kaufmanns  wissen,  und 
nach  dem  Inhalte  seiner  dann  folgenden  Geschichte  eine 
einzige  grolse  Ironie.  Als  Hauptvorteil  der  Ehe  wird  die 
solide  Ordnung  gepriesen.  Die  Junggesellen  finden  in  der 
Liebe  nur  Leid,  weil  sie  auf  keiner  festen  Grundlage  aufgebaut 
haben : 

E.  1277    And  trewely  it  sit  wel  to  be  so, 

That  bacheleres  have  often  peyne  and  wo; 
On  brotel  ground  they  builde,  and  brotelnesse 
They  finde,  whan  they  wene  sikernesse, 

Die  ganze  Schalkheit,  die  in  diesem  tiberlangen  enthu- 
siastischen Lob  auf  die  Ehe  steckt,  ist  zu  erkennen,  wenn  der 
unter  dem  Scheine  der  Sachlichkeit  zurückgehaltene  Humor 
auf  einen  Augenblick  offen  hervorblitzt.  So  als  der  Erzähler, 
das  Weib  im  Gegensatz  zu  allen  andern  Gütern,  die  vergänglich 
seien,  als  bleibendes  Gut  preisend,  hinzufügt: 

E.  1316    But  dredelees,  if  pleynly  speke  I  shal, 

A  wyf  wol  laste,  and  in  thyn  hous  endure, 
Wel  lenger  than  thee  list,  paraventure. 

Unter  den  Ratgebern  des  Januar  ist  Justinus  derjenige, 
der  ihm  energisch  von  der  Ehe  abrät.  Sein  Urteil  über  die 
Ehe  falst  er  folgendermalsen  zusammen: 

E.  1546    Preyse  who-so  wole  a  wedded  Mannes  lyf, 
Certein,  I  finde  in  it  bat  cost  and  care, 
And  observances,  of  alle  blisses  bare. 

Er  versichert  Januar,  indem  er  gewissermafsen  dessen  Schicksal 
vorausahnt,  dafs  sogar  der  Jüngste  unter  ihnen  allen  genug 
Mühe  habe,  es  so  weit  zu  bringen,  sein  Weib  für  sich  allein 
zu  haben.  Und  da  Januar  der  Älteste  unter  ihnen  allen  ist, 
kann  er  leicht  die  Lehre  aus  diesen  Worten  ziehen. 

Ein  nettes  kleines  Zwiegespräch  über  das,  was  man  in 
der  Ehe  zu  erwarten  hat,  entwickelt  sich  in  der  Clerkes  T. 
zwischen  dem  Marquis  Walter  und  seinem  Volk.  Der  schlimmste 
Fehler  des  jungen  Fürsten  ist  nämlich,  dafs  er  sich  vorgenommen 
hat,  auf  keinen  Fall  zu  heiraten.    Eine  Deputation  seines  Volkes 
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bittet  ihn,  er  möge  „seinen  Nacken  beugen  unter  jenem  segens- 
reichem Joch  der  Oberhoheit  aber  nicht  der  Unterwerfung, 
welches  die  Menschen  Heirat  oder  Ehe  nennen"  (E.  113).  Re- 
signiert antwortet  dann  der  Fürst,  da  er  die  Berechtigung 
ihrer  Forderung  eingesehen  hat,  „er  habe  sich  bisher  der 
schönen  Freiheit  erfreut,  die  man  in  der  Ehe  selten  finde, 
aber  er  wolle  ihnen  folgen  und  in  die  Sklaverei  gehen"  (E.  145). 
Den  köstlichen  volkstümlichen  Gedanken,  dals  man  aller- 
dings nur  Hahnrei  werden  kann,  wenn  man  verheiratet  ist, 
formuliert  der  Müller  in  seinem  Intermezzo  mit  dem  Verwalter 
in  folgender  klassisch  knapper  Form: 

A.  3151     ...  leve  brother  Osewold, 

Who  hath.  no  wyf,  he  is  no  cokewold. 

Der  Müller  hat  sich  aber  eine  Philosophie  zurechtgelegt,  die 
den  Ehemann  über  alle  Eifersuchtssorgen  erhebt:  Wenn  man 
es  sogar  ganz  genau  weils,  dals  die  Frau  einem  betrügt,  so 
soll  man  es  doch  nicht  glauben.  Allen  Ehemännern  gibt  er 
folgende  Verhaltungsmafsregel : 

A.  3163    An  housbond  shal  nat  been  inquisitif 
Ot  goddes  privitee,  nor  of  his  wyf. 
So  he  may  finde  goddes  foyson  there, 
Of  the  remenant  nedeth  nat  enquere. 

Das  heilst  also :  Man  soll  sich  so  wenig  um  Gottes  Heimlichkeit 
kümmern  wie  um  die  seines  Weibes.  Dann  wird  Gott  einem 
mit  Überfluls  segnen.  Nach  dem  übrigen  —  also  nach  dem, 
was  einem  das  Weib  dabei  bringen  wird,  —  muls  man  eben 
nicht  fragen. 

Mit  derselben  komischen  Resignation  meint  der  Müller 
nachher  von  dem  Helden  seiner  Geschichte,  von  dessen  Ehe- 
unglück er  erzählt: 

A.  3231    But  sith  that  he  was  fallen  in  the  snare, 

He  moste  endure,  as  other  folk,  his  care. 

Der  dumme  Ehemann  mufs  immer  zahlen,  während  sich 
die  Frau  für  sein  Geld  amüsiert: 

B.  1201    The  sely  housbond,  algate  he  mot  paye; 

He  moot  us  clothe,  and  he  moot  us  arraye, 
AI  for  his  owene  worship  richely, 
In  which  array  we  daunce  jolily. 
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Das  Mittel  des  gesetzlichen  Bandes,  durch  das  man  eine  Ehe 
vor  jedem  Unfall  zu  sichern  wähnt,  bekommt  einen  ironischen 
Streifschuls  an  einer  Stelle  der  obenerwähnten  Lobrede  des 
Kaufmanns  auf  die  Ehe,  an  der  die  Ironie  des  Ganzen  wieder 
durchblickt : 

E.  1391    They  been  so  knit,  ther  may  noon  härm  bityde : 
And  namely,  up-on  the  wyves  syde. 

Deutlicher  noch  führt  der  Kaufmann  bei  der  Hochzeit 
Januars  und  Mays  aus,  was  er  mit  dieser  Anspielung  sagen 
will.  Der  Priester  kommt  hervor,  die  Stola  umgehängt,  und 
befiehlt  ihr,  an  Weisheit  und  ehelicher  Treue  wie  Sarah  und 
Rebecka  zu  sein.  Er  sagt  seine  Gebete,  wie  es  Brauch  ist, 
bekreuzigt  sie  und  bittet  Gott,  sie  zu  segnen.  Änd  made  al 
siker  y-nogh  with  holinesse  (E.  1708).  Die  dann  folgende 
Geschichte  aber  beweist,  dals  man  doch  with  holinesse  nicht 
alles  siker  y-nogh  machen  kann. 

Von  einem  wunderbaren  Humor  getragen  ist  schliefslich 
die  Schilderung  der  einzigen  wirklich  glücklichen  Ehe,  die  in 
den  C.  T.  vorkommt,  nämlich  die  zwischen  dem  Hahn  Chanteclere 
und  seiner  Dame  Pertelote.  Welch  wunderbar  humoristischen 
Effekt  hat  Ch.  erreicht  durch  die  Übertragung  der  menschlichen 
Gefühle  und  Sitten  auf  die  Bewohner  des  Hühnerhofs,  indem 
er  durch  diese  Verbindung  einmal  ein  an  sich  reizend  komisches 
Bild  erzeugt  und  zweitens  ohne  ein  Seitenwort  seinen  liebe- 
vollen Humor  über  eine  solche  Ehe,  falls  sie  im  menschlichen 
Leben  vorkommen  sollte,  ausgielst.  Es  sei  mir  gestattet,  aus 
einem  Artikel  Nonsense  as  a  Fine  Art  in  The  Quarterly  Review  ^) 
zu  zitieren,  in  dem  derselbe  Gedanke,  den  ich  hier  ausführen 
wollte,  sehr  niedlich  folgendermalsen  dargestellt  ist:  „ —  Chaucer 
endows  the  coch  and  hen  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
gentleman  and  matronly  dame,  according  to  his  own  ideals  of 
hoth.  The  human  qualities  are  not  merely  added  mechanically 
to  ihose  of  the  fouls,  as  in  the  ordinary  fahles^  but  so  interfused 
into  them  that  the  whole  hecomes  a  new  creation^  in  which  each 
is  a  real  pari  of  the  other.  Änd  thus  that  incongruousness  in 
which  the  humour  consists  is  raised  to  its  highest  pitchf  so  that 


0  1888,  Vol.  167,  P.  341. 
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it  too  ^cannot  he  amended\  Chaunteclere,  perfect  in  Ms  plumage 
and  his  crowing,  who  sits  among  Ms  hens  on  their  perch, 
or  leads  them  into  the  yard  to  find  the  grains  of  com, 
speaJcs  familiarly  of  Ms  sMrt,  as  Ms  wife  does  of  Ms  heard 
and  Ms  talk  is  that  of  a  courteous  and  learned  Christian 
gentleman^  wMlt  Dame  Fertelote  is,  in  like  manner,  an  ideal 
matron : 

B.  4061    Curteys  she  was,  discreet,  and  debonaire, 

And  compaignable,  and  bar  hir-self  so  faire, 
Sin  thilke  day  that  she  was  seven  night  old, 
That  trewely  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chauntecleer  loken  in  every  lith; 
He  loved  hir  so,  that  wel  was  him  therwith. 
But  such  a  joye  was  it  to  here  hem  singe, 
Whan  that  the  brighte  soune  gan  to  springe, 
In  swete  accord,  'my  lief  is  faren  in  londe'. 

When  Chaunteclere  wahing  in  a  fright,  teils  his  dream  to 
Barne  Fertelote,  as  they  sit  at  roost  on  their  perch,  she  hanters 
Mm  tvith  moch  indignation: 

B.  4108    How  dorste  ye  seyn  for  shame  unto  your  love, 
That  any  thing  mighte  make  yow  aferd? 
Have  ye  no  mannes  herte,  and  han  a  berd? 

For  that  the  indignation  is  hanter,  the  poet  indicates  hy  Ms 
characteristic  way  of  sly  allusion,  tvhen  he  maJces  her  declare : 

B.  4102    For  certes,  what  so  any  wommann  seith, 
We  alle  desyren,  if  it  mighte  be, 
To  han  housbondes  hardy,  wyse,  and  free,  — 

where  she  hints  that  if  she  had  really  thought  her  hushand  a 
coward,  she  would  have  made  the  hest  of  the  matter,  as  a  good 
wife  is  hound  to  do.  Then  looJcing  at  the  matter  from  a  homely 
Standpoint  not  less  natural  now  than  it  was  five  hundred  years 
ago,  she  sets  the  dream  down  to  indigestion,  and  prescrihes 
a  domestic  dose  of  medicine  wMch  — 

B.  4138    'Though  in  this  tonn  is  noon  apotecarie',  — 

she  can  and  will  herseif  prepare  from  the  proper  herhs  in  the 
yard  . .  /^ 
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3.   Humor  in  der  Schilderung  von  Personen  mit  sozialem 

Hintergrund. 

War  es  bei  den  im  vorigen  Kapitel  behandelten  Personen 
mehr  das  rein  Menschliche,  das  Interesse  am  Persönlichen,  an 
der  Psyche,  was  den  Humor  Ch.'s  hervorrief,  so  ist  es  bei 
andern  die  soziale  Stellung,  die  Bedeutung,  die  sie  als  Mit- 
glieder der  Gesellschaft  und  ihrer  Einrichtungen  spielen.  Diese 
Personen  gelten  dem  angreifenden  Humor  als  Repräsentanten 
einer  Gesellschaftsklasse,  und  durch  ihre  humoristische  Be- 
handlung wird  der  ganze  Stand  ironisiert.  Wir  lernen  hier  die 
überaus  liebenswürdige  Kampfesweise  Ch.'s  kennen,  der  nicht 
wie  seine  literarischen  Zeitgenossen  mit  donnernder  Emphase 
oder  mit  verbissenem  Spott  gegen  die  sozialen  Schäden  der  Zeit  auf- 
tritt, sondern  der  mit  weisem  Humor  das  Lächerliche  im  Schlechten 
aufweist  und  dadurch  um  so  mehr  dem  Guten  zu  dienen  hoflFt. 
Nur  selten  läfst  auch  er  sich  zur  bittern  Satire  fortreilsen.  Aber 
immer  ist  auch  in  diesen  äulsersten  Fällen  ein  Moment  vor- 
handen, das  versöhnungsvoll  der  Satire  die  scharfe  Spitze  nimmt. 

a)   Die  bürgerliche  Gesellschaft. 

Was  —  wie  gesagt  —  den  Humor  Ch.'s  bei  den  einzelnen 
Gesellschaftsklassen  meistens  hervorruft,  ist  die  Gewilsheit, 
dals  etwas  faul  ist  im  Staate  Dänemark. 

Da  ist  der  Kaufmann,  der  auf  serlich  den  gewaltigen 
Handelsherrn  markiert,  der  sich  in  dunklen  Andeutungen  ergeht 
über  seine  grofsen  Unternehmungen,  indem  er  der  gewichtigen 
Ansicht  Äulserung  gibt,  dals  gegen  die  Überfälle  der  Seeräuber 
„das  Meer  zwischen  Middelburgh  und  Orewelle  bewacht  werden 
müsse"!)  (A.  275),  der  aber  in  Wirklichkeit  so  ein  kleiner 
Krämer  ist,  dafs  er  niemals  SchiiBfe  auf  dem  Meere  besessen 
hat.  Ch.  entlälst  ihn  im  allgemeinen  Prolog  mit  der  seine 
wirkliche  Kleinheit  treffenden  spöttischen  Seitenbemerkung: 

A.  283    For  sothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  with-alle, 

Bat  sooth  to  seyn,  I  noot  how  men  him  calle.*) 


^)  Über  die  unsicheren  Verhältnisse  zur  See  in  jener  Zeit  vgl. 
P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Chaucer- Society,  Series  II,  19,  S.  460  ff. 

»)  A.W.  Ward,  Chaucer  (S.  12),  sieht  den  Spott  der  letzten  Zeile 
darin,  dafs  der  Name  solcher  grofsen  Kaufleute,  wie  unser  Held  einer  xu 
sein  vorgibt,  weit  bekannt  und  berühmt  in  ganz  England  war. 
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Da  ist  ferner  der  aufgeblasene  Justitiarius,  der  angeblieh 
in  seinem  Fache  fast  Unmögliches  kann.  Wenn  er  sich  für 
seine  Klienten  mit  einer  Besitztumsangelegenheit  beschäftigt, 
so  kommt  immer  ein  '■fee  simple^ ^)  dabei  heraus  (A.  319). 
Wortgetreu  kennt  er  alle  Rechtsfälle  und  Urteile,  die  seit 
König  Wilhelm  vorgekommen  sind  (A.  323).  Und  jedes  Ab- 
änderungsstatut weils  er  auswendig  (A.  327).  Das  sind  natürlich 
alles  Unmöglichkeiten,  mit  denen  er  aber  jedenfalls  der  ihn 
konsultierenden  Menge  gewaltig  imponiert.  Ch.  läfst  denn  auch 
humorvoll  durchblicken,  dafs  diese  Renommiererei  nur  äulseres 
Blendwerk  ist: 

A.  313    He  semed  swich,  his  wordes  weren  so  wyse. 

Der  Justitiarius  sucht,  um  sich  wichtig  zu  tun,  sich  das 
Ansehen  eines  vielbeschäftigten  Mannes  zu  geben,  so  dals  er 
eifrig  beschäftigt  erscheint,  selbst  wenn  er  nichts  zu  tun  hat: 

A.  321    No-wher  so  bisy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas, 
And  yet  he  semed  bisier  than  he  was. 

Dies  ganze  affektierte  Wesen  des  Rechtsgelehrten  streift 
Ch.  noch  einmal  mit  einem  fein  humoristischen  Rutenstreich, 
wenn  er  ihn  the  language  of  his  pleadings  into  common  con- 
versation  (wie  Warton  2)  sagt)  einführen  läfst,  indem  er  ihn 
den  Wirt  anreden  lälst: 

B.  39    Hoste,  quod  he,  depardieux  ich  assente. 

„The  affectation  of  talking  French  was  indeed  gener äl,  hut 
it  is  here  appropiate  and  in  charader",  fügt  Warton  hinzu. 

Schlielslich  kann  man  auch  darin,  dafs  grade  der  Rechts- 
gelehrte die  Geschichte  von  der  keuschen  Custaunce  erzählt,  3) 
„noch  dazu  mit  einer  Einleitung  über  die  Nachteile  der  Armut, 
die  seine  eigene  habsüchtige  Rechtsgleichgültigkeit  gewisser- 
malsen  als  Prinzip  begründet'^)  eine  humorvolle  Satire  erblicken. 


*)  d.  h.  ein  Besitztum,  das  sich  dauernd  in  der  Familie  vererbt  und 
nicht  an  den  König  zurückfällt. 

2)  Hist.  of  Engl.  Poetry  II,  S.  377. 

^)  Über  das  Unpassende  der  Geschichte  von  der  Custaunce  im  Munde 
des  Rechtsgelehrten  vgl.  Lounsbury,  Studies  in  Chaucer  III,  S.  436;  Nation 
1889  II,  10—11;  B.  ten  Brink,  Gesch.  d.  Engl.  Literatur  II,  S.  161. 

*)  Brandl  in  Pauls  Grundrifs  II,  1.  Aufl.,  S.  679. 
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Der  Gutsherr  (Frankcleyn)  ist  ein  bürgerlicher  Guts- 
besitzer, der  aber  danach  strebt,  in  Lebensweise  und  Benehmen 
sich  den  adligen  Grundherrn  anzunähern.  Was  dabei  das 
lukullische  Schlemmerleben  anbetrifft,  so  scheint  er  da  seine 
Vorbilder  ohne  Mühe  erreicht,  wenn  nicht  übertroffen  zu  haben. 
Er  ist  Epictirus  owne  sone  (A.  336),  der  Seint  Julian  seiner 
Gegend  (A.  341),  in  seinem  Haus  „schneit"  es  von  Essen  und 
Trinken  (A.  345).  Mehr  Mühe  macht  ihm  dagegen  der  äufsere 
adlige  Schliff,  den  er  sich  und  seiner  Familie  zu  geben  bemüht 
ist.  Als  der  Junker  seine  Geschichte  erzählt  hat,  macht  der 
Gutsherr  ihm  sein  Kompliment  über  seine  feine  Erzählungskunst. 
Er  habe  selbst  einen  Sohn,  und  er  würde  ein  zwanzig  Pfund 
teures  Stück  Land  gern  dafür  geben,  wenn  dieser  die  sittsame 
Klugheit  des  Junkers  besäfse.  Statt  dessen  spiele  er  Würfel 
und  vertue  alles,  was  er  habe,  und  spreche  lieber  mit  einem 
Knechte  als  mit  einem  edlen  Herrn,  von  dem  er  wirklich 
gentülesse  lernen  könne  (F.  683  ff.).  Vom  Wirt  wird  dies 
komisch-resignierte  Emporblinzeln  des  Gutsherrn  gleich  mit 
der  gewohnten  Grobheit  bestraft,  indem  er  ihn  anfährt:  Straw 
for  your  gentülesse  (F.  695)  und  indem  er  ihn  auffordert,  lieber 
eine  Geschichte  zu  erzählen. 

Um  nun  auch  ja  dem  Junker  an  edler  Bescheidenheit  nicht 
nachzustehn,  beginnt  der  Gutsherr  seine  Geschichte  in  falscher 
komischer  Nachahmung  mit  einer  Entschuldigung  für  seine 
schlechte  Erzählungskunst  (F.  716  ff.).  Humoristisch  wirkt 
dabei,  dafs  —  während  beim  Junker  diese  Entschuldigung 
ganz  natürlich  kam  —  bei  ihm  eben  jeder  merkt,  dafs  er 
bescheiden  sein  will.  Er  nennt  sich  einen  „Bauersmann", 
während  er  gern  ein  Adliger  sein  möchte,  und  er  stellt  sich, 
als  ob  er  den  Fachausdruck  coloures,  den  natürlich  jeder  in 
der  Bedeutung  „Satzbau"  kannte,  nicht  verstünde,  und  deutet 
ihn  in  gewöhnlichem  Sinne.  Ebenso  falsch  bescheiden  behauptet 
er  nachher  F.  1266  I  ne  can  no  termes  of  astrologye  und  setzt 
dann  doch  die  Operationen  des  Zauberers  genau  auseinander. 

Diesem  verschrobenen  reichen  Gutsbesitzer  wird  der  ein- 
fache, fromme  und  arbeitsame  Ackermann  (Plowman)  gegen- 
übergestellt, den  Gh.  wie  seinen  Bruder,  den  Geistlichen 
(Persoun),  als  das  Muster  eipes  guten  Bürgers  schildert,  wenn 
er  auch  dabei  seinen  Humor  nicht  ganz  verleugnen  kann,  indem 
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er  zum  Beweise  des  Fleilses  des  Plowman  nicht  grade  den 
ästhetischsten  Teil  seiner  Arbeit  heranzieht: 

A.  529.    With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  bis  brother, 
That  hadde  y-lad  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 

Der  Seemann  mufs  sich  —  und  das  trifft  wieder  den 
ganzen  Stand  —  eine  Verspottung  seiner  Reitkünste  gefallen 
lassen  : 

A.  390    He  rood  npon  a  rouncy,  as  he  couthe. 

Mit  seinem  Beruf  hängt  es  ja  naturgemäfs  zusammen,  dals 
er  keine  Gelegenheit  gehabt  hat,  sich  zu  einem  flotten  Reiter 
auszubilden  und  daXs  er  deshalb  eine  höchst  unglückliche  Figur 
im  Sattel  bildet.  Vielleicht  darf  man  auch  noch  mehr  Komik 
in  die  Schilderung  legen,  wie  P.  A.  Karkeek  i)  es  tut,  durch  die 
Auslegung  des  Wortes  rouncy.  Rouncy.  das  bedeutet  ein 
Lastpferd  oder  einen  Ackergaul,  auf  keinen  Fall  ein  Pferd, 
das  zum  Reiten  geeignet  wäre.  Einen  solchen  Gaul  hat  sich 
der  Schiffer  infolge  seiner  Pferdeunkenntnis  in  London  für 
hohe  Miete  vom  Verleiher  aufschwatzen  lassen,  und  er  macht 
nun  durch  sein  Pferd  und  seine  Reitkünste  eine  doppelt  un- 
glückliche Figur. 

Bei  den  Handwerkern  (Haberdassher,  Carpenter,  Webbe, 
Dyere,  Tapicer)  ist  es  besonders  die  breite  behagliche  Protzig- 
keit, die  Ch.'s  Humor  herausfordert.  Nachdem  der  Dichter 
ihre  reiche  Kleidung  geschildert  hat,  meint  er  humoristisch, 
indem  er  gewissermalsen  die  Rolle  des  Gedankenlesers  bei  den 
geschilderten  Personen  übernimmt: 

A.  369    Wel  semed  ech  of  hem  a  fair  bürgeys, 
To  Sitten  in  a  yeldhalle  on  a  deys. 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shaply  for  to  been  an  alderman. 

Und  indem  er  diese  Betrachtung  auf  die  Frauen  der  Hand- 
werker erweitert,  glaubt  Ch.  versichern  zu  können,  dals  auch 
diese  wahrscheinlich  nichts  gegen  eine  solche  öffentliche  Ehren- 
stellung ihres  Mannes  einzuwenden  haben  würden.    Denn: 

A.  376    It  is  ful  fair  to  been  y-clept  'ma  dame', 
And  goon  to  vigilyes  al  bifore, 
And  have  a  mantel  royalliche  y-bore. 


^)  Chaucer- Society,  SeriesII,  19,  S.  456— 458. 
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Dieses:  die  Ehre  zu  haben,  vor  allen  Gevatterinnen  und 
Basen  als  Erste  in  die  Kirche  zu  gehn,  wird  von  Ch.  mehrfach 
humoristisch  als  das  höchste  Ziel  eitler  Btirgersfrauen  hingestellt 
So  wagt  keine  Frau  aus  der  ganzen  Pfarrei  vor  dem  Weibe 
von  Bath  zur  Messe  zu  gehn.  Und  wenn  es  eine  täte,  so 
würde  sie  so  wütend,  that  she  was  out  o  falle  charitee  (A.  542).  — 
Auf  einen  ähnlichen  Ehrgeiz  seiner  Frau  Bezug  nehmend,  klagt 
der  Wirt,  dals  seine  Frau  dann  am  gefährlichsten  zu  ihm  sei, 
wenn  sie  glaube,  dals  irgend  ein  Nachbar  in  der  Kirche  sich 
nicht  ehrerbietig  genug  vor  ihr  verbeugt  habe  (B.  3091). 

Die  Komik,  die  in  der  Massenpsychologie  von  Volks- 
haufen liegt,  hat  Ch.  schon  durchaus  erkannt  und  humorvoll 
behandelt.  —  Ehe  das  Turnier  in  der  Knightes  T.  beginnt, 
wogt  das  aufgeregte  Volk  durch  den  Palast  und  streitet  sich 
über  die  Aussichten   der  Helden  im  bevorstehenden  Kampfe: 

A.  2513    The  paleys  ful  of  peples  up  and  doun, 

Heer  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  questioun, 
Divynioge  of  thise  Theban  knightes  two. 
Somme  seyden  thus,  somme  seyden  it  shal  be  so; 
Somme  helden  with  him  wich  the  blake  berd, 
Sorame  with  the  balled,  somme  with  the  thikke-herd; 
Somme  sayde,  he  loked  grim  and  he  wolde  fighte; 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighte. 

Dasselbe  komische  Durcheinander  der  Meinungen  bei  Volks- 
ansammlungen wird  uns  in  der  Squieres  T.  vorgeführt,  als  das 
Volk  die  dem  König  Cambinskan  von  dem  gekeimnisvoUen  Ritter 
dargebrachten  Geschenke  bewundert.  „Soviel  Köpfe,  soviel 
Sinne!    Sie  murmelten  wie  ein  Schwärm  von  Bienen"  (F.  203). 

Die  Steigerung  des  Gefühlsausdrucks  ins  Gewaltige,  sobald 
eine  ganze  Volksmenge  davon  ergriffen  wird,  zieht  Ch.  ins 
Humoristische,  wenn  er  die  laute  Freude  des  Volks  bei  Arcites 
Siege  so  schildert: 

A.  2660    Anon  ther  is  a  noyse  of  peple  bigonne 

For  joye  of  this,  so  loade  and  heigh  withalle, 
It  semed  that  the  listes  sholde  falle. 

Die  Stimme  des  Volks,  das  Theseus  zujubelt,  berührt  den 
Himmel,  so  laut  schreien  sie  vor  Freude  (A.  2561).  Und  der 
Saal,  in  dem  Arcite  aufgebahrt  ist,  erdröhnt  vom  Jammer- 
geschrei und  Getöse  der  Menge  (A.  2881). 
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b)   Die  ritterliche  Gesellschaft. 

Auch  bei  der  ritterlichen  Gesellschaft,  der  Gh.  im  all- 
gemeinen höchst  sympathisch  gegenüber  steht,  entdeckt  unser 
Dichter  doch  einige  wenn  auch  wenige  Blöfsen,  in  die  sein 
Humor  einhaken  kann.  Er  steht  aber  dieser  Gesellschaftsklasse 
so  nahe,  dafs  sein  Humor  immer  sehr  warm  bleibt  und  niemals 
in  Ironie  tiberzugehen  droht. 

Bei  dem  Ritter  und  dem  Junker,  die  Ch.  im  allgemeinen 
Prolog  schildert,  ist  es  die  strenge  mit  den  übrigen  Eigen- 
schaften der  Beiden  in  sonderbarem  Gegensatze  stehende 
ritterliche  Wohlerzogenheit,  die  dem  Dichter  ein  Lächeln  ent- 
lockt. So  ist  der  Ritter  (A.  43  ff.),  der  auf  weiten  Kriegsfahrteu 
erprobt  ist,  der  in  blutigen  Schlachten  und  Turnieren  gekämpft 
hat,  trotzdem  in  seinem  Benehmen  gegen  jedermann  so  sanft 
wie  eine  Jungfrau.  —  Und  auch  sein  Sohn,  der  Junker, 
vergilst,  obgleich  er  so  verliebt  ist,  dafs  er  nachts  nicht  mehr 
schläft  als  eine  Nachtigall,  nicht,  was  er  der  Sitte  schuldig 
ist  und  schneidet  seinem  Vater  bei  Tische  das  Fleisch  vor. 

Durch  eine  Reihe  humoristischer  Aussprüche  zeigt  Ch. 
besonders,  dals  er  schon  über  der  etwas  kindlichen  Spielerei 
des  Turniers  steht,  i)  Wenigstens  biegt  er  die  blendende 
Schilderung  des  Turniers  in  der  Knightes  T.  plötzlich  in  eine 
Humoreske  um,  indem  er  die  komischen  Körperlagen,  die  beim 
Kampfe  herauskommen,  schildert: 

A.  2611    With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  tobreste. 

He  thurgh  the  thikkeste  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  stronge,  and  doiin  goth  al. 
He  roUeth  under  foot  as  dooth  a  bal. 
He  foyneth  on  his  feet  with  his  tronchouD, 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 

Besonders  komisch  kommt  es  ihm  dann  vor,  wenn  einer, 
der  verwundet  ist,  bestimmungsgemäls  den  Kampfplatz  ver- 
lassen muls  und  nun  gegen  seinen  Willen  von  zwanzig  andern 
davongezogen  wird: 

A.  2723    Ne  to  be  lad  with  fors  nn-to  the  stake 

Unyolden,  and  with  twenty  knightes  take. 


1)  Vgl.   dazu  auch  die  humoristische  Schilderung  des  Lykurg  und 
des  Emetrius.    s.  S.  40/41. 
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0  persone  allone,  with- outen  mo, 
And  haried  forth  by  arme,  foot  and  to, 
And  eek  his  stede  driven  forth  with  staves, 
With  footmen,  bothe  yemen  and  eek  knaves. 

Freilich  brauchen  diese  Beispiele  nicht  zu  besagen,  dafs 
Ch.  sich  über  das  Turnier  lustig  macht.  Der  Humor  kann 
auch  in  der  Richtung  gehn,  dafs  der  Dichter  sich  durch  ihn 
gegen  den  Eindruck  des  Grausigen  wehrt,  wie  es  z.  B.  sicher 
der  Fall  ist  in  der  Schilderung  der  schrecklichen  Bilder  an 
dem  Tempel  des  Mars,  die  plötzlich  in  die  folgende  Humoreske 
umschlägt : 

A.  2019    The  sowe  freten  the  child  right  in  the  cradel; 
The  Cook  y-scalded,  for  al  his  longe  ladel. 
Noght  was  foryeten  by  th'infortune  of  Marte; 
The  Carter  over-riden  with  his  carte, 
Ünder  the  wheel  ful  lowe  he  lay  adoun. 


c)   Hof-  und  staatliche  Einrichtungen. 

Je  höher  wir  auf  der  sozialen  Stufenleiter  steigen,  desto 
spärlicher  wird  in  der  Schilderung  Ch.'s  der  Humor,  ganz  zu 
schweigen  von  verletzender  Ironie.  Man  kann  darin,  dafs  Ch. 
in  den  oberen  und  obersten  Ständen  keine  Mifsstände  sieht 
oder  sie  wenigstens  nicht  aufdeckt,  eine  Schwäche  erblicken, 
die  eben  daraus  entspringt,  dafs  Ch.  weniger  Kämpfer  als 
Dichter  war.  Diese  Kreise  waren  eben  so  sehr  sein  eigenes 
Lebenselement,  dafs  er  selbst  dann  nicht  gegen  sie  mit  den 
ihm  so  handlichen  Waffen  des  Humors  und  der  Ironie  kämpfte, 
als  er  ihre  Willkür  und  Macht  empfindlich  am  eigenen  Leibe 
spürte. 

Man  kann  ja  allerdings  vielleicht  in  einer  Stelle  wie  der 
folgenden  einen  Spott  gegen  die  Mifs Wirtschaft  der  Regierenden 
und  eine  humoristische  Beleuchtung  der  Zeitverhältnisse  er- 
blicken : 

A.  3268    She  was  a  prymerole,  a  pigges-nye 
For  any  lord  to  leggen  in  his  bedde, 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 

Ein  Lord  würde  sie  gern  als  Maitresse  annehmen.  Bei 
einem  yeman  reichte  sie  sogar  zur  Fraul 
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Man  kann  ferner  einen  spöttischen  Seitenhieb  auf  die 
immer  schlechter  werdenden  Goldmünzen  finden  in  dem  folgenden 
etwas  abseits  liegenden  aber  hervorragend  gut  treffenden  Bilde 
für  die  schwindende  Standhaftigkeit  der  Frauen: 

E.  1166    For,  if  that  they  were  put  to  swich  assayes, 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  badde  alayes 
With  bras,  that  thogh  the  coyne  be  fair  at  ye, 
It  wolde  rather  breste  a-t\vo  than  plye. 

Aber  im  Allgemeinen  ist  doch  festzustellen,  dafs  die 
höchsten  Stände  der  Zeit,  die  doch  in  ihrer  Bestechlichkeit 
und  Prunksucht  genug  Angriffspunkte  geboten  hätten,  von 
jeder  Kritik  Ch.'s  frei  bleiben.  Adel  und  Hof,  Fürsten  und 
Könige  werden  immer  nur  mit  Kespekt  und  Ehrfurcht  ge- 
schildert, und  höchstens  über  die  kleineren  Geister  der  charakter- 
losen Höflinge  gielst  der  Humorist  die  ganze  Schale  seines 
Spotts  aus.i) 

Ein  Prachtexemplar  dieser  letzteren  Gattung  ist  Placebo, 
der  eine  Ratgeber  des  Januar,  dem  Ch.  ironisch  folgendes  Ge- 
ständnis in  den  Mund  legt:  „Und  bei  Gott,  obgleich  ich  un- 
würdig bin,  habe  ich  bei  Herrn  von  hohem  Stande  in  grolser 
Gnade  gestanden;  doch  hatte  ich  niemals  mit  ihnen  Streit. 
Ich  widersprach  ihnen  niemals,  denn  ich  weifs  wohl,  dafs  mein 
Herr  mehr  kann  als  ich  (E.  1439  ff.).  —  Ein  grolser  Narr  ist 
der  Ratgeber,  der  einem  Herrn  von  hoher  Stellung  dient  und 
der  anzunehmen  wagt  oder  überhaupt  nur  daran  denkt,  dafs 
sein  Ratschlag  seines  Herrn  Verstand  übertreffen  könne  (E.  1501)." 


d)  Kirche  und  Geistlichkeit. 
Ch.  ist  ein  gläubiger  Katholik.  Deshalb  ist  es  von  vorn- 
herein klar,  dals  er  sich  an  prinzipielle  Glaubensfragen,  be- 
sonders aber  an  metaphysische  Dinge,  mit  seinem  Humor  nicht 
wagt.  Er  ist  philosophisch  soweit  fortgeschritten,  dals  er  die 
Nichtigkeit  des  Streits  über  solche  Dinge  unbedingt  einsieht. 
Die  religiösen  Eiferer,  die  sich  auf  derartige  Fragen  versteifen, 


1)  Allerdings  hat  Ch.  in  einigen  Gelegenheitsgedichten  die  Schäden 
seiner  Zeit  scharf  gerügt  und  dabei  auch  die  Höherstehenden  angeklagt. 
(Vgl.  Lak  of  Stedfastresse,  Trath,  Gentilesse.) 
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begreift  er  nicht.  Er  sieht,  dafs  wir  nichts  wissen  können 
und  geht  aus  diesem  Grunde  (wie  allerdings  wohl  auch  aus 
einer  gewissen  Weltklngkeit)  über  Stellen,  an  denen  sich  solche 
Konfliktsfragen  ergeben  könnten,  mit  einem  leisen  Humor 
hinweg,  indem  er  launig  die  Entscheidung  den  Geistlichen  tiber- 
läfst.  So  geht  er  in  den  folgenden  beiden  Stellen  der  Frage 
über  das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode  humoristisch  aus  dem  Wege: 

A.  1319    And  whan  a  beest  is  deed,  he  hath  no  peyne; 
But  man  after  bis  deeth  moot  wepe  and  pleyne, 
Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo: 
With- outen  doute  it  may  stonden  so, 
Th'answere  of  this  I  lete  to  divynis, 
But  wel  I  woot,  that  in  this  world  gret  pyne  is. 

A.  2809    His  spirit  chaunged  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  cam  never,  I  can  nat  teilen  wher. 
Therfor  I  stinte,  I  nam  no  divinistre.*) 

Ebenso  schwenkt  er  in  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.,  als  er  die 
Frage  der  Prädistination  angeschnitten  hat,  vor  der  Festlegung 
seines  eigenen  Standpunktes  ab,  weil  er  sich  nicht  die  Finger 
verbrennen  will: 

B.  4441    I  wol  not  han  to  do  of  swich  matere; 
My  tale  is  of  a  cok,  as  ye  may  here. 

Als  in  der  Freres  T.  der  Teufel  mit  dem  Büttel  reitet, 
nimmt  Gh.  die  Gelegenheit  wahr,  die  Theologie  in  ihren  meta- 
physischen Erkenntnissen  zu  ironisieren.  Es  ist  dies  die  einzige 
Stelle  in  den  C.  T.,  wo  sich  unser  im  Grunde  frommer  Dichter 
auch  positiv  einen  leisen  Spott  gegen  die  Theologie  im  all- 
gemeinen erlaubt.  —  Der  Büttel  fragt  den  Teufel,  ob  die 
Teufel,  wenn  sie  in  anderen  Gestalten  erscheinen,  sich  jedes- 
mal einen  frischen  Körper  aus  frischem  Stoff  erbauen.  Worauf 
der  Teufel: 


^)  „  .  . .  the  tendency  to  eschew  the  consideration  of  serious  religious 
questiona,  and  to  leave  them  to  Clerks,  as  if  they  were  crabbed  of  theology" 
schreibt  Ward  (Chaucer,  S.  48/44)  der  unausrottbaren  Neigung  der  Zeit 
zum  Aberglauben  zu.  Hier  in  den  Ch.'schen  Zitaten  —  und  auf  sie  stützt 
sich  doch  jedenfalls  Ward  —  liegt  jedoch  ein  versteckter  Spott  gerade 
gegen  diese  angemafste  Herrscherstellnng  der  Geistlichkeit  in  den  meta- 
physischen Dingen  —  möglicherweise  auch  zugleich  ein  Spott  gegen  eben 
jenen  Aberglauben. 
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D.  1506  nay; 

Som-tyine  we  feyne,  and  som-tyme  we  aryse 
With  dede  bodies  in  fiil  sondry  wyse, 
And  speke  as  renably  aud  faire  and  wel 
As  to  the  Piiitoüissa  dide  Samuel. 
And  yet  wol  som  rnen  seye  it  was  nat  he; 
I  do  no  fors  of  your  divinitee. 

Und  dann  meint  der  Teufel,  er  brauche  ihm  die  Sache  ja 
nicht  weiter  auseinanderzusetzen,  denn  er  komme  ja  nun  selbst 
bald  in  die  Hölle: 

D.  1517    For  thou  shalt  by  thyn  owene  experience 

Conne  in  a  cliayer  rede  of  this  sentence 

Bet  than  Virgyle,  whyl  he  was  on  lyve, 

Or  Dante  also. 
D.  1636    Thou  shalt  with  me  to  helle  yet  to- night, 

Where  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privetee 

More  than  a  maister  of  divinitee. 

Verhält  sich  so  Ch.  in  seiner  Stellungnahme  zu  den  theo- 
retischen Glaubensstreitigkeiten  seiner  Zeit  sehr  reserviert,  so 
enthält  er  sich  als  guter  Katholik  auch  jeder  Angriffe  gegen 
die  Einrichtungen  der  heiligen  Kirche  und  gegen  die  Personen 
der  hohen  Geistlichkeit. i)  Um  so  erbitterter  wendet  er  seine 
Waffe  des  Spotts,  der  Ironie  und  des  Humors  gegen  die  un- 
getreuen Kirchendiener,  die  diese  Einrichtungen  in  menschlich- 
egoistischer Weise  milsbrauchen.^)  Bei  dieser  Gelegenheit 
geht  der  sonst  allzeit  lustige  Spötter  oft  in  bittere  Satire  über 
—  die  allerdings  nie  lange  anhält  oder  nicht  doch  noch  versöhn- 
lich umgebogen  würde  — ,  da  er  erklärlicherweise  bei  diesem 
Thema  oft  nur  schwer  mit  seinem  mitfühlenden  Herzen  mit- 
kann. 3) 


1)  Also  auch  hier  wieder  —  wie  bei  Adel  und  Hof  —  ein  Verschonen 
der  sozial  zu  oberst  stehenden  Klassen. 

2)  Dafs  freilich  Ch.  auch  bei  der  niederen  Geistlichkeit  noch  an  das 
Vorhandensein  treuer  Kirchendiener  glaubt,  zeigt  die  Gestalt  seines  Land- 
geistlichen (Persoun),  der  in  allem  ein  treuer  Knecht  seines  Herrn  ist. 

3)  Über  die  Korruption,  die  Geldgier  und  das  Wohlleben,  das  alle 
kirchlichen  Kreise  —  sowohl  Geistliche  wie  alte  und  junge  Mönchsorden  — 
beherrschte,  und  über  die  Erbitterung,  die  sich  allmählich  im  Volke  gegen 
die  Geistlichkeit  ansammelte,  vgl.  etwa  A.W.  Ward,  Chaucer  S.  30  ff. 
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Verhältnismärsig  mit  der  meisten  Liebe  wird  noch  der 
Mönch  im  allgemeinen  Prolog  dargestellt  (A.  165  iF.).  Der 
fette,  wohlgenährte  Mönch  reitet  lieber  auf  die  Jagd,  als  dafs 
er  sich  im  Kloster  aufhält.  „Schlielslich",  so  meint  Ch.  humor- 
voll, „klingeln,  wenn  er  ausreitet,  die  Schellen  seiner  Zügel 
ebenso  klar  und  laut  wie  das  Kapellenglöckchen  seines  Klosters." 
Die  Regeln  des  heiligen  Maurus  und  des  heiligen  Benedikt 
beachtet  er  nicht,  weil  sie  alt  und  —  etwas  streng  sind,  während 
er  durchaus  mit  der  modernen  Zeit  geht.  Ebensowenig  legt 
er  solchen  Weisheitssätzen  Bedeutung  bei,  die  besagen,  dafs 
Jäger  nicht  heilig  sein  können  i)  und  dafs  ein  Mönch,  der  sich 
aufserhalb  des  Klosters  herumtreibt,  wie  ein  Fisch  ohne  Wasser 
sei.  Änd  I  seyde  his  opinoun  was  good,  fügt  Ch.  ironisch 
hinzu,  indem  er  sich  in  köstlichem  Realismus  durch  den  An- 
schein einer  stattgefundenen  direkten  Unterredung  mit  seinem 
geschilderten  Helden  in  engste  Verbindung  setzt.  „Warum", 
so  fährt  der  Dichter,  sich  humorvoll  mit  dem  Gedankengange 
des  Mönchs  identifizierend,  fort,  „warum  soll  er  studieren  und 
sich  verrückt  machen,  indem  er  immer  über  einem  Buch  im 
Kloster  hockt?  Warum  soll  er  mit  seinen  Händen  arbeiten, 
wie  Augustin  befiehlt?  Man  weils  doch  nicht,  wie  man  der 
Welt  am  besten  dient;  darum  mag  die  Arbeit  Augustin  selbst 
vorbehalten  bleiben."  Darum  ist  also  dieser  Mönch  mit  vollem 
Recht  ein  flotter  Reiter  geworden,  dem  die  Jagd  über  alles 
geht.  Äufserst  „stattlich"  ist  seine  äulsere  Erscheinung,  in 
der  sich  sein  feistes  Mönchstum  und  sein  Streben  nach  einem 
flotten  Reitertum  in  einer  wundervollen  Einheit  spiegelt  (s. 
S.  35).    Alles  in   allem:  Now  certeinly  he  was  a  fair  prelat. 

Wenn  die  feisten  Mönche  den  Psalm  Davids  beten,  so 
machen  sie  sich  über  ihr  eigenes  Gebet  lustig: 

1)  Die  alte  Frage,  ob  Geistliche  jagen  dürften,  wird  im  14.  Jahrh. 
von  den  einen  ebenso  eifrig  bejalit  wie  sie  von  den  andern  verneint  wird. 
Der  Abt  von  Leicester  übertraf  im  14.  Jahrh.  alle  in  der  Hasenjagd. 
Andrerseits  verbot  Richard  IL  1387  allen  Priestern  und  Geistlichen  mit 
unter  10  £  Jahreseinkommen,  Jagdhunde  oder  ein  Frettchen  zu  halten, 
sowie  Fangwerkzeuge  zu  benutzen.  —  Vgl.  Dr.  P.  Sahlender- Bautzen. 
Das  englische  Jagdwesen  in  seiner  geschichtlichen  Entwicklang.  Nea- 
sprachl.  Abhandl.  ed.  Dr.  Cl.  Klöpper -Rostock,  Heft  VI,  S.  40.  —  Die 
Stellung  Ch.'s  zu  dieser  Frage  ist  leicht  erkennbar  in  der  fein  ironischen 
Art,  in  der  er  angeblich  fUr  die  jagdlustigen  Geistlichen  Partei  ergreift 
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D.  1933    Whan  they  for  soules  seyo  the  psalm  of  Davit, 
Lo,  *buf!'  they  seye,  'cor  meum  eructavit!' 

Sie  ziehen  also  den  lateinischen  Text  ins  Lächerliche,  indem 
sie  vor  jener  Formel  durch  ein  „buf!"  den  Laut  des  Ausrlilpsens 
markieren. 

Denselben  Spott  über  die  Geistlichen,  die  sich  blutwenig 
um  ihr  Amt  kümmern,  den  Ch.  über  den  Monk  ausgielst,  hat 
er  bei  der  Schilderung  des  Stiftsherrn  folgendermafsen  fein 
ironisch  eingekleidet: 

G.  569    And  in  myn  herte  wondren  I  bigan 

What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  understood 
How  that  this  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  hood; 
For  which,  when  I  had  longe  avysed  me, 
I  demed  him  som  chanon  for  to  be. 

So  wenig  ist  also  von  seinem  geistlichen  Wesen  übrig- 
geblieben ! 

Diese  Art  „Geistlicher"  ist  noch  verhältnismäfsig  harmlos. 
Sie  kümmert  sich  nur  nicht  um  ihr  Amt.  Dagegen  bekommen 
wir  eine  andere  Gruppe,  die  ihr  Amt  gradezu  dazu  benutzt, 
den  Leuten  das  Fell  über  die  Ohren  zu  ziehn.  Mit  ihnen,  die 
den  niederen  Ständen  angehören,  geht  Ch.  bedeutend  ironischer 
und  satirischer  um.  Es  handelt  sich  hier  im  wesentlichen  um 
das  würdige  Kleeblatt:  Büttel  —  Bettelmönch  —  Ablals- 
krämer. 

Die  Feindschaft  zwischen  Büttel  und  Bettelmönch  hat  eine 
tiefere  Bedeutung,  indem  sie  humorvoll  den  Streit  der  ver- 
schiedenen Mönchsorden  in  einer  niederen  Sphäre  wieder- 
spiegelt. Der  Büttel  des  geistlichen  Gerichts  als  Angestellter 
der  alten  Mönchsorden  ist  der  natürliche  Feind  des  Bettel- 
mönchs. Bald  bricht  denn  auch  eine  erbitterte  Fehde  zwischen 
ihnen  aus.  Als  der  Bettelmönch  einen  Witz  über  die  Länge 
des  Prologs  der  Frau  von  Bath  macht,  benutzt  der  Büttel  die 
Gelegenheit,  den  ersten  Streich  zu  führen: 

D.  833    *Lo!'  qtiod  the  Somnour,  'goddes  armes  two! 
A  frere  wol  entremette  him  ever-mo. 
Lo,  gode  men,  a  flye  and  eek  a  frere 
Wol  falle  in  every  dish  and  eek  matere.' 
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Damit  ist  der  offene  Krieg  zwischen  beiden  erklärt,  der 
denn  auch  sofort  nach  der  Erzählung  des  Weibes  von  Bath 
zum  Ausbruch  kommt.  Der  Bettelmönch,  der  made  alwey  a 
maner  louring  chere  upon  the  Somnour  (D.  1266),  rächt  sich 
zunächst,  indem  er  eine  Geschichte  vom  bösen  Büttel,  den 
schlief slich  der  Teufel  holt,  erzählt.  Der  Büttel,  der  daraufhin 
so  wütend  ist,  dals  er  vor  Zorn  wie  Espenlaub  zittert  (D.  1666), 
revanchiert  sich  seinerseits  durch  die  Geschichte  von  einem 
angeführten  Bettelmönch.  Amüsanter  konnte  Ch.  die  Satire 
nicht  einkleiden,  als  dals  die  beiden  aufeinander  ergrimmten 
Bösewichter  sich  gegenseitig  ihre  Schandtaten  vorwerfen,  wo- 
durch dann  zugleich  ganze  Stände  kompromittiert  werden. 

In  der  Schilderung  des  Büttels  im  allgemeinen  Prolog 
(A.  623  ff.)  wird  die  Mifswirtschaft  der  geistlichen  Gerichte 
gegeilselt,  die  statt  der  Kirchenstrafen  Geldstrafen  verhängen. 
Eine  gewisse  humorvolle  Milderung  dieser  Satire  ist  eben 
dadurch  eingetreten,  dafs  diese  verderbten  Zustände  in  ihrem 
untersten  Ausläufer,  im  Büttel,  gezeigt  werden,  der  dieselbe 
Methode,  die  er  seinen  ehrenwerten  Vorgesetzten  abgesehen 
hat,  nämlich  die  armen  Sünder  an  ihrer  Börse  zu  bestrafen, 
insgeheim  auch  für  sich  anwendet  und  jene  edlen  Herrn  da- 
durch um  ihren  Gewinn  bringt,  i)  Für  ein  Viertel  Wein  erlaubt 
er  einem  guten  Kameraden,  seine  Konkubine  ein  ganzes  Jahr 
bei  sich  zu  haben.  Und  wenn  Gefahr  in  Verzug  ist,  nimmt 
er  sogar  die  Weiber,  deren  geschlechtliche  Sünden  dem  geist- 
lichen Gerichte  die  meisten  Geldstrafen  einbringen,  in  seine 
eigene  Hut. 

In  Bezug  auf  diese  letzterwähnte  Haupteinnahmequelle  der 
geistlichen  Gerichte  und  der  Verwendung  des  Büttels  dabei, 
definiert  der  Bettelmönch  ironisch  die  Tätigkeit  eines  Büttels: 

D.  1283    A  Somnour  is  a  renner  np  and  doun, 
With  mandements  for  fornicacioun, 
And  is  y-bet  at  every  tounes  ende. 

Die  meist  satirisch  gehaltene  Charakteristik  des  Bettel- 
mönchs (A.  208  ff.)  erhebt  sich  dennoch  teilweise  zu  wirk- 
lichem Humor: 


1)  „Thia  18  an  indirect  satire  on  the  ecclesiaatical  proceedinga  of 
those  times."    Warton,  Hist.  of  Engl.  Poetry  II,  S.  371. 


In  versteckter  Weise  wird  verschmitzt  auf  sein  nicht  ganz 
einwandfreies  Liebesleben  angespielt:  Er  habe  manche  jungen 
Weiber  verheiratet,  und  zwar  auf  seine  eigenen  Kosten  (A.  212). 
Diese  so  edel  klingende  Tätigkeit  hat  bei  dem  Bettelmönch 
natürlich  nur  Sinn,  wenn  wir  den  unausgesprochenen  Hinter- 
gedanken hinzunehmen,  dals  er  zu  diesem  menschenfreundlichen 
Werk  gezwungen  war,  nachdem  er  die  Weiber  vorher  ver- 
führt hatte. 

Mit  feiner  Satiere  wird  sodann  angespielt  auf  den  alten 
Wettstreit  zwischen  Pfarrer  und  Bettelmönch,  der  sich  besonders 
in  der  Beichte  äufsert.i)  Der  Bettelmönch  sucht  dem  Pfarrer 
die  Beichtkinder  abzujagen,  indem  er  sich  überall  beliebt  macht, 
bei  den  Pächtern  auf  dem  Lande  und  bei  den  ehrwürdigen 
Damen  in  der  Stadt.  „Das  war  der  Punkt  [die  Beichte],  wo 
des  Pfarrers  Einflufs  am  wichtigsten  wurde,  und  derjenige 
Punkt,  wo  die  Doppelzüngigkeit  der  kirchlichen  Gesetzgebung 
nicht  nur  der  öffentlichen  Sittlichkeit  am  meisten  schadete, 
sondern  auch  die  kirchliche  Autorität  am  schwersten  gefährdete. 
Ch.  gibt  uns  seine  eigene  Stellung  zu  erkennen,  nicht  mehr  in 
der  ziemlich  plumpen  Weise,  wie  er  es  einst  im  Rosenroman, 
seinem  Vorbilde  folgend,  getan  hatte,  sondern  in  seiner  späteren 
Weise,  mit  unendlich  feiner,  souveräner  Satire,  die  in  dem 
Zusammenhang  und  der  logischen  Verknüpfung  der  Sätze  bei- 
nahe ebenso  liegt,  als  in  den  gewählten  Ausdrücken.  Warum 
war  der  Frater  so  beliebt  im  ganzen  Lande,  vertraut  mit  den 
Freisassen  (und  deren  Frauen  —  das  lälst  uns  Ch.  nur  ahnen) 
und  all  den  „bessern"  Weibern  jedes  Ortes,  den  er  besuchte? 
Weil  er  einmal  ein  so  liebenswürdiger  Beichtiger  war,  dann 
aber  weil  seine  Beichtbefugnis  so  viel  grölser  war,  als  die  des 
Pfarrers  —  so  sagte  er  wenigstens  selbst." 2) 

Von  grolsartigem  Humor  zeugt  sodann  die  Begründung, 
die  Ch.  gibt,  warum  der  Bettelmönch  überall  da  leicht  mit 
der  Absolution  bei  der  Hand  ist,  wo  er  eines  guten  Geschenkes 
sicher  ist:  Es  ist  nämlich  ein  sicheres  Zeichen,  dals  ein  Mann 


1)  Auf  diesen  Streit  über  die  Machtbefugnis  beim  Beicliten  zwischen 
Pfarrer  und  Bettelmönch  wird  aulser  bei  Ch.  auch  bei  andern  angespielt. 
So  bei  Wiclif,  Gower,  Jacke  Upland.  Auch  im  Piers  Plowmann  erscheint 
ein  die  Beichte  abnehmender  Bettelmönch  (vgl.  Flügel,  Anglia  23,  S.  228  flf.). 

2)  Ewald  Flügel,  Anglia,  Bd.  23,  S.  226. 
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gut  gebeichtet  hat,  wenn  er  einem  armen  Orden  Geschenke 
macht.  Denn  wenn  der  Beichtende  gibt,  so  darf  der  Beichtiger 
bestimmt  behaupten,  dals  der  Mann  bereut.  Es  gibt  nämlich 
manchen  Menschen,  der  ein  so  hartes  Herz  hat,  dafs  er  nicht 
weinen  kann,  obgleich  er  von  Schmerz  erfüllt  ist,  und  darum 
muls  man,  um  seine  Reue  zu  zeigen,  anstatt  zu  weinen  und  zu 
bitten,  den  armen  Bettelmönchen  Silber  geben  (A.  225). 

Der  Bettelmönch  versteht  überhaupt  seinen  Handel.  Er 
verkehrt  nur  mit  reichen  Leuten,  weil  —  er  es  nicht  für 
standesgemäls  hält,  mit  armen  Bettlern  zu  verkehren.  Überall 
aber,  wo  ein  Vorteil  herausspringen  kann,  ist  er  höflich  und 
dienstbeflissen.  Ironisch  falst  der  Dichter  seine  Kunst  zu- 
sammen : 

A.  251    Ther  nas  no  man  no-wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his  hous. 

Im  Gegensatz  zur  Freres  T.,  wo  der  Bettelmönch  einfach 
eine  Schandtat  eines  Büttels  und  seine  Strafe  erzählt,  finden 
sich  in  der  Revancheerzählung  des  Büttels  eine  Reihe  wirklich 
humoristischer  Aussprüche  über  das  Thema  „Bettelmönch".  So 
schon  wie  der  Held  der  Geschichte  eingeführt  wird:  „Es  ging 
da  ein  Bettelmönch  umher,  um  zu  predigen  und  zweifellos 
auch,  um  zu  betteln"  (A.  1711).  Natürlich  ist  dem  Bettel- 
mönch das  Betteln  die  Hauptsache! 

Stark  ironische  Hiebe  finden  sich  sodann  auf  das  luxuriöse 
Leben  der  Bettelmönche.  Der  Bettelmönch,  der  von  Haus  zu 
Haus  geht,  um  Mehl,  Käse  und  Korn  zu  erbetteln,  hat  einen 
Begleiter  bei  sich,  der  die  Namen  der  Spender  aufschreibt. 
Dieser  „Bettler"  hat  einen  Stock  mit  einer  Hornkrücke,  ein 
paar  Tafeln  ganz  aus  Elfenbein  und  einen  schön  polierten 
Griffel!  (D.  1738)  —  Der  Bettelmönch  der  Somnours  T.  ver- 
sichert andauernd  die  Mälsigkeit  der  Bettelmönche  im  Essen 
und  Trinken  (D.  1873.  1902.  1906).  Als  ihn  die  Bauersfrau 
zum  Mittagessen  einlädt  und  nach  seinen  Wünschen  fragt,  er- 
widert er,  er  sei  wirklich  ein  Mann  von  geringen  Lebens- 
bedürfnissen, wenn  er  „nur"  die  Leber  eines  Kapauns  und 
eine  dünne  Schnitte  süfsen  Brotes,  danach  aber  einen 
gerösteten  Schweinskopf  bekomme,  so  sei  er  völlig  zu- 
frieden (D.  1839). 
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Andere  humoristische  Stellen  beziehen  sich  auf  die  Art, 
wie  die  Bettelmönche  ihr  geistliches  Amt  verrichten.  —  Die 
Seelenmessen  erklärt  der  Bettelmönch  vor  allem  dann  für  sehr 
wirksam  für  die  gepeinigten  Seelen,  wenn  sie  möglichst 
rasch  gesungen  werden  (D.  1724).  Das  ist  eine  Satire  auf 
die  geschäftsmäfsige  Handhabung  des  Messelesens.  Und  eine 
Satire  auf  die  willkürliche  Bibelauslegung  zur  Erreichung  eines 
bestimmten  Zwecks  ist  es,  wenn  der  Bettelmönch  das  glosinge 
als  a  glorious  thing  preist.  For  lettre  sleeth,  so  as  we  clerhes 
seyn  (D.  1793). 

Der  Bettelmönch  stellt  die  ungeheuer  komische  Behauptung 
auf,  die  er  zwar  nicht  mit  einem  Text  belegen  könne,  aber 
schon  durch  Bibelauslegung  herausfinden  werde,  dals  der  Herr 
Jesus  gerade  die  Bettelmönche  gemeint  habe,  als  er  sagte: 
„Blessed  he  they  that  povre  in  spirit  heen"  (D.  1919). 

Wenn  man  erst  der  Fürbitte  der  Bettelmönche  ermangele, 
werde  die  Welt  in  Stücke  gehn;  denn  wer  die  Welt  der 
Fratres  beraube,  der  beraube  die  Welt  der  Sonne  (D.  1854). 

Bettelmönch  und  Büttel  sind  also  bittere  Feinde.  Unser 
Bettelmönch  lälst  den  Büttel,  den  Helden  seiner  Geschichte, 
vom  Teufel  dorthin  bringen,  wher-as  that  somnours  Jian  hir 
Jieritage  (D.  1641).  Worauf  unser  Büttel  sich  beeilt  von  einem 
Bettelmönch  zu  erzählen,  der  von  einem  Engel  in  der  Hölle 
herumgeführt  wird  und  dem,  als  er  sich  wundert,  keinen  Frater 
zu  sehn,  das  folgende  Schauspiel  vorgeführt  wird: 

D.  1687    'And  now  hath  Sathanas',  seith  he  [der  Engel],  *a  tayl 
Brodder  than  of  a  carrik  is  the  sayl. 
Hold  np  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas!'  quod  he, 
'Shewe  forth  thyn  ers,  and  lat  the  freie  see 
Wher  is  the  nest  of  freies  in  this  place ! ' 
And,  ei  that  half  a  fuilong-wey  of  space, 
Right  so  as  bees  out  swarmen  fiom  a  hyve. 
Out  of  the  develes  eis  thei  gönne  diyve 
Twenty  thousand  freies  in  a  route, 
And  thuigh-out  helle  swaimeden  aboute 
And  comen  agayn,  as  faste  as  they  may  gon 
And  in  his  eis  they  ciepten  eveiichon. 
He  clapte  his  tayl  agayn,  and  lay  ful  stille. 

Dieser  Feindschaft  zwischen  Büttel  und  Bettelmönch  steht 
eine   wohl   in   gleichen   geschäftlichen   Interessen   begründete 
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Freundschaft  zwischen  Büttel  und  Ablafskrämer  gegenüber. 
Einträchtig  zieht  das  edle  Paar  durch  die  Welt.  Den  lauten 
geistlichen  Gesang  des  Ablafskrämers  „Come  hider,  love,  to  me'' 
begleitet  der  Büttel  mit  einem  starken  Bafs,  so  dals  niemals 
eine  Trompete  halb  so  laut  klaug  (A.  672). 

Die  Sachen,  die  der  Ablafskrämer  (A.  669flF.)  in  seinem 
Ranzen  als  Ablafs  angeblich  direkt  aus  Rom  mitbringt  (A.  686 
His  walet  .  .  .,  hretful  of  pardon  come  froni  Borne  al  hoot) 
vergleicht  Ch.  mit  den  Semmeln,  die  noch  warm  sind,  weil 
sie  eben  vom  Bäcker  kommen. 

Was  die  Kunst  angeht,  sein  Geschäft  zu  betreiben,  so 
wird  man  so  leicht  keinen  zweiten  solchen  Ablafskrämer  finden, 
denn  in  seinem  Koffer  hat  er  einen  Kissenüberzug,  den  er  für 
den  Schleier  der  heiligen  Jungfrau  ausgibt.  Mit  solchen  und 
ähnlichen  Reliquien  führt  er  die  Leute  an  der  Nase  herum 
und  zieht  einem  armen  Landgeistlichen  an  einem  Tage  mehr 
Geld  aus  der  Tasche,  als  dieser  in  zwei  Monaten  verdient. 
Aber  um  schliefslich  die  Wahrheit  zu  gestehen  —  fährt  Ch. 
ironisch  in  seiner  Charakteristik  des  Ablafskrämers  fort  — , 
so  ist  er  doch  in  der  Kirche  ein  grofsartiger  Prediger.  Schön 
kann  er  einen  Bibeltext  vorlesen,  aber  am  allerbesten  singt  er 
das  Offertorium,  denn  er  weifs  wohl,  dafs  nach  diesem  Gesang 
die  Predigt  kommt  und  dafs  er  sich  dazu  gut  die  Zunge  wetzen 
mufs,  um  nachher  eine  gute  Einnahme  zu  haben.  Deshalb 
singt  er  das  Offertorium  so  lustig  und  laut! 

Diese  Schilderung  der  geistlichen  Tätigkeit  des  Ablafs- 
krämers im  allgemeinen  Prolog  erfährt  durch  den  Prologue  of 
the  Pardoners  Tale  noch  eine  wesentliche  Ergänzung  (C.  329 ff.)*). 

Wie  schon  erwähnt,  hat  der  Ablafskrämer  anscheinend  in 
einem  am  Wege  gelegenen  Wirtshause  zuviel  Bier  getrunken 
und  offenbart  in  seiner  Trunkenheit  der  Gesellschaft  offen  sein 
innerstes  heuchlerisches  Wesen.  Insbesondere  läfst  er  sich 
über  seine  Predigertätigkeit  aus.  Wenn  er  in  der  Kirche 
predigt,  bemüht  er  sich,  möglichst  stattlich  zu  sprechen  und 

0  Dafs  sich  Ch.'s  humorvolle  Satire  des  Pardoners  nicht  zu  Über- 
treibungen hat  hinreifsen  lassen,  sondern  dals  die  ganze  Schilderung 
historisch  ist,  zeigt  Jusserand,  Ch.'s  Pardoner  and  the  Pope's  Pardoners. 
Ch.-Society,  Series  II,  19,  S.  423 ff.  Derselbe,  English  Wayfalring  Life  in 
14th  Century,  S.  31 3  ff. 

Studien  I.  engl.  Phil.    XLV.  0 
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die  Stimme  rund  ertönen  zu  lassen  wie  eine  Glocke.  Alles 
was  er  sagt,  weifs  er  auswendig,  denn  seine  Predigt  hat  immer 
dasselbe  Thema:  Radix  malorum  est  Cupidüas. 

Dann  gibt  er  eine  ausführliche  Beschreibung  aller  seiner 
Kniffe,  wie  er  seine  Predigt  mit  lateinischen  Phrasen  würzt, 
wie  er  die  verschiedenen  Arten  seiner  Keliquien  anpreist  etc. 
Ausdrücklich  versichert  er,  dals  er  deshalb  immer  von  Geiz 
und  solchen  Sünden  rede,  damit  ihm  die  Leute  freigebig  ihr 
Geld  spenden,  und  immer  wdeder  behauptet  er,  dals  die  Hab- 
gier die  einzige  Triebfeder  seines  Handelns  sei. 

Er  gibt  dann  der  Gesellschaft  eine  jener  moralischen 
Geschichten  zum  besten,  durch  die  er  seine  Zuhörer  in  der 
Kirche  von  den  erschrecklichen  Folgen  der  Habgier  zu  über- 
zeugen pflegt.  Natürlich  wirken  die  nun  folgenden  Lamenta- 
tionen über  dafs  Thema  „Schlemmerei"  unglaublich  komisch 
nach  den  vorausgegangenen  Geständnissen  des  Ablafskrämers. 

Diese  ganze  Schilderung  des  Ablafskrämers  ist  eine  beilsende 
Satire.    Wie  fein  aber  hat  Ch.  verstanden,  sie  anzubringen! 

Einer  seiner  eifernden  Zeitgenossen  würde  das  alles  mit 
beilsendem  Spott  und  fürchterlicher  Anklage  erzählt  haben,  i) 
Ch.  dagegen  lälst  es  als  sonderbare  Mischung  eines  ziemlich 
unfreiwilligen  Schuldbekenntnisses  und  —  wie  früher  gezeigt 
(S.  22 — 24)  —  eines  verschmitzten  subjektiven  Humors  aus 
des  Sünders  Munde  selbst  flielsen  und  bringt  so  eine  Komik 
hinein,  die  viel  von  der  scharfen  Satire  mildert. 

Ch.  lälst  sich  eben  nicht  allzu  lange  vom  Ärger  über- 
wältigen, selbst  nicht  durch  Erscheinungen  wie  diese  ungetreuen 
Kirchendiener.  Wie  lustig  klingt  schon  wieder  sein  Spott, 
wenn  er  den  lasch  gehandhabten  Messedienst  und  die  nicht 
gerade  mit  grolser  Pünktlichkeit  gezogenen  Klosterglocken 
mit  dem  Gesänge  Chauntecleres  vergleicht: 


1)  Vgl.  die  Satire  auf  die  Ablafskrämer  in  Piers  Plowinan.  („Ein 
Ablafskrämer,  der  eine  mit  bischöflichen  Siegeln  versehene  Bulle  produziert 
und  von  den  Tölpeln,  die  sie  knieend  küssen,  Ringe  und  Busennadeln 
einheimst."  B.  ten  Brink,  II,  S.  415.)  Aus  etwas  späterer  Zeit  s.  noch 
die  Satire  in  Sir  David  Lindesay's  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  und  die 
immerhin  etwas  humorvollere  Vorführung  eines  Ablafskrämers  in  Heywod's 
Foure  Ps. 
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B.  4041    His  vois  was  merier  than  the  mery  orgon 
On  messe-days  that  in  the  chirche  gon; 
Wel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  logge, 
Than  is  a  clokke,  or  an  abbey  orlogge. 

Eine  wunderbar  humorvolle  Stelle  auf  die  Selbstbereicberung 
der  Pfaffen  und  gleichzeitig  auf  ihr  nicht  ganz  einwandfreies 
Geschlechtsleben  findet  sich  in  der  Keves  T.  Die  Frau  des 
Müllers  ist  trotz  des  Coelibats  die  Tochter  des  Stadtpfarrers. 
Ihre  Tochter  nun,  ein  zwanzigjähriges  Mädchen,  wird  von  dem 
geistlichen  Grolsvater  gut  versorgt  und  zu  seiner  Erbin  ein- 
gesetzt, was  Ch.  zu  folgendem  scharfen  Ausspruch  veranlafst: 

A.  3983    For  holy  chirches  good  moot  been  despended 
On  holy  chirches  blood,  that  is  descended. 
Therfore  he  wolde  his  holy  blood  honoure, 
Though  that  he  holy  chirche  sholde  devoure. 

Das  Gut  der  heiligen  Kirche  mufs  für  das  Blut  der  heiligen 
Kirche,  das  sich  ins  Irdische  herablälst  (Parallele  mit  Christus!), 
ausgegeben  werden.  Deshalb  wollte  der  Pfarrer  sein  heiliges 
Blut  ehren,  wenn  er  auch  die  heilige  Kirche  dabei  zugrunde 
richtete  l 

Eine  andere  Ironisierung  des  Geschlechtslebens  der  Mönche 
gibt  das  Weib  von  Bath  in  ihrer  Erzählung.  Sie  erzählt,  dafs 
durch  die  Gebete  der  Bettelmönche  und  anderer  heiliger  Brüder 
die  Elfen,  die  früher  im  Lande  gewesen  seien,  vertrieben  wurden. 
Die  Mönche  wandeln  jetzt  selbst  auf  den  Pfaden  der  Elfen, 
wonach  der  Humor  des  folgenden  klar  ist: 

D.  878    Wommen  may  go  saufly  up  and  doun, 
In  every  bnsh,  or  under  every  tree; 
Ther  is  noon  other  incubus  but  he  [der  Mönch], 
And  he  ne  wol  doon  hem  but  dishonour. 


e)  Philosophen  und  Gelehrte. 

Philosophen  und  Gelehrte,  die  den  Anspruch  machen,  weiser 
zu  sein  als  andere  Leute,  sind  des  Spottes  Ch.'s  sicher. 

In  geistreicher  Weise  hat  Ch.  seinen  Spott  gegen  alles 
Gelehrte  in  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.  eingekleidet.  Dieses  über 
die  Bedeutung  der  Träume  philosophierende  Hühnerpärchen, 
dieser  Hahn,  der  den  Stand  der  Sonne  als  wirklicher  Astronom 
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bis  auf  den  Grad  richtig  bestimmt,  sind  eine  grandiose  Ironie 
auf  dieselben  Verbältnisse  im  menschlichen  Leben.  Man  kommt 
geradezu  auf  den  Gedanken,  dafs  der  Dichter  in  bewufster 
Absicht  den  komischen  Gegensatz  zwischen  dem  hohen  Ge- 
dankenflug der  Seele  und  der  erdgebundnen  Schwere  mensch- 
licher Bedürfnisse  dartun  wollte.  Diesen  Gegensatz,  gegen 
den  wir  im  menschlichen  Leben  durch  die  Gewobnheit  ab- 
gestumpft sind,  verlegte  er  in  genial  schalkhafter  Weise  in 
die  Tierwelt,  wodurch  seine  ganze  Ungeheuerlichkeit  und  seine 
ganze  Komik  klar  in  die  Augen  springt,  wodurch  er  aber 
gleichzeitig  in  humoristischem  Lichte  verklärt  erscheint. 

Gutmütigen  Spott  über  die  Überschätzung  des  Geistigen 
und  die  Unterschätzung  des  Wirklichen  gielst  Ch.  sodann  über 
den  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  Studiosus  der  Theologie,  aus  (A.  285  ff.). 
Der  macht  sich  nichts  daraus,  dafs  er  noch  keine  einträgliche 
Pfründe  hat,  denn  er  hat  am  Kopfende  seines  Bettes  lieber 
zwanzig  schwarz  oder  rot  gebundene  Bücher  liegen  als  reiche 
Kleider  und  ein  Saitenspiel.  Aber  was  nützt  ihm  das?  Ob- 
gleich er  ein  Philosoph  ist,  und  deshalb  auch  die  Goldmacher- 
kunst verstehen  sollte,  hat  er  nur  wenig  Geld  im  Kasten.  Und 
eifrig  betet  er  für  die  Seelen  derjenigen,  die  ihm  etwas  geben, 
wovon  er  studieren  kann. 

Gehen  wir  nun  weiter  in  der  Betrachtung  der  einzelnen 
Wissenschaften,  so  ist  da  zunächst  die  Medizin,  die  Ch.  mit 
Spott  überschüttet.  Die  soziale  Rolle,  die  der  Doctour^) 
spielt,  reizt  Ch.  zu  ziemlich  ironischen  Worten.  Er  ist  ein 
Charlatan,  der  die  Krankheiten  der  Leute  durch  das  Horoskop 
erfahren  will.  Vortrefflich  versteht  er  es,  seine  Patienten  von 
der  Wichtigkeit  seiner  Methode  zu  überzeugen,  indem  er  sie 
möglichst  lange  in  seinen  astrologischen  Stunden  warten  läfst 
und  indem  er  ihnen  alle  möglichen  und  unmöglichen  Grölsen 
der  Heilkunst  mit  Namen  zitiert.  „Er  war  wirklich  ein  ganz 
vollkommener  Praktiker"  (A.  422).  Mit  seinen  Apothekern 
steckt  er  unter  einer  Decke: 

A.  427    For  ech  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne ; 
Hir  frendsliipe  nas  nat  newe  to  biginne. 


1)  Vgl.   die  sachlichen  Erklärangen  zum  Arzt  durch  Morris  in  An 
English  Miscellany.    Presented  to  Dr.  Furnivall,  1901,  S.  338  ff. 
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Wie  alle  Mediziner  jüngeren  und  älteren  Datums  ist  er  Dicht 
fromm:  His  Studie  was  hut  litel  on  the  hihle  (A.  438).  Und 
obgleich  er  reich  gekleidet  geht,  hält  er  dennoch  sorgfältig 
zusammen,  was  er  aus  der  Krankheit  der  andern  während  der 
Zeit  der  grolsen  Plague  profitiert  hat:  He  kepte  ihat  he  wan 
in  pestilence  (A.  442).  i) 

Ist  bis  hierher  die  Schilderung  des  Arztes  von  einem  bitter 
ironischen  Ton  begleitet,  so  schwingt  sie  sich  zum  Schlufs  doch 
noch  zu  einem  versöhnenden  Humor  auf,  hervorgerufen  durch 
einen  geistreichen  Einfall  des  Dichters,  wie  der  Doktor  seine 
Geldgier  eventuell  begründen  könnte: 

A.  443    For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial, 

Therfore  he  lovede  gold  in  special. 

Also  weil  das  Gold  (nämlich  eine  Medizin  aus  Öl  und  Gold)  in 
der  Heilkunst  solch  ein  herzstärkendes  Mittel  ist,  deshalb  hat  der 
Arzt  sich  so  in  das  Gold  (diesmal  aber  das  geprägte)  verliebt! 

Die  Arzneikunst  seiner  Tage  scheint  Ch.  überhaupt  nicht 
mit  allzuviel  Hochachtung  erfüllt  zu  haben.  Wo  er  auf  sie  zu 
sprechen  kommt,  klingt  ein  gewisser  Spott  heraus.  Ein  solcher 
Spott  ist  z.  B.  nicht  zu  leugnen  in  der  Knightes  T.  bei  Erwähnung 
der  ärztlichen  Bemühungen  um  die  im  Turnier  Verwundeten; 

A.  2711    To  othere  woundes,  and  to  broken  armes, 

Some  hadden  salves.  and  some  hadden  charmes; 

Fermacies  of  herbes,  and  eek  save 

They  dronken,  for  they  wolde  hir  limes  have. 

Zu  der  tödlichen  Verwundung  Arcites  wird  angemerkt: 

A.  2755    Hirn  gayneth  neither,  for  to  gete  his  lyf, 
Vomyt  upward,  ne  dounward  laxatif 

Und  sein  allgemeines  Werturteil  über  die  Heilkunst  falat 
Ch.  schlielslich  so  zusammen: 

A  2759    And  certeinly,  ther  nature  wol  nat  wirche, 

Far-wel,  phisyk!  go  bar  the  man  to  chirche!  (d.  h.  „begrabt  ihn") 


0  A.  W.  Ward,  Chaueer  (S.  7)  macht  darauf  aufmerksam,  dal's  (Jh.  die 
grofse  Pest  überhaupt  nur  zweimal  erwähnt,  und  dafs  die  eine  Stelle  — 
eben  die  obige  —  halb  scherzhaft  ist.  In  der  meist  heiteren  bumoryoÜen 
Poesie  Ch.'s  war  eben  schlecht  Platz  für  solch  traurige  Ereignisse  und 
Zustände. 


In  Niklas,  Studiosus  der  Astrologie  und  Haupthelden  der 
Milleres  T.,  wird  die  Astrologie,  die  schon  in  der  Schilderung 
des  Arztes  und  des  Hahns  Chaunteclere  eine  etwas  zweifelhafte 
Rolle  spielte,  in  einem  komischen  Lichte  widergespiegelt.  Niklas 
ganze  Einbildungskraft  ist  angeblich  (A.  3191)  darauf  gerichtet, 
Astrologie  zu  lernen,  und  er  kann  auf  Befragen  gewisse  Schlüsse 
abgeben,  wenn  man  ihn  in  gewissen  Stunden  fragt.  In  Wirk- 
lichkeit interessiert  ihn  die  Astrologie  aber  nur  sehr  wenig 
oder  höchstens  insoweit,  als  er  mit  ihr  seine  Schalkheiten  aus- 
führen kann.  Und  von  seinen  aus  den  Sternen  gelesenen 
Schlüssen  bekommen  wir  eine  glänzende  Probe,  indem  er 
seinen  Hauswirt  aus  dem  Monde  eine  Sintflut  weissagt,  um 
ihn  ungestört  mit  seiner  Frau  betrügen  zu  können.  „Ein 
Student  hätte  seine  Zeit  zum  Lernen  wahrhaftig  schlecht  an- 
gewandt", erklärt  der  Dichter  spalshaft,  „wenn  er  nicht  einmal 
einen  Zimmermann  zum  Hahnrei  machen  könnte"  (A.  3299.) 

Dafs  die  Astrologie  für  das  Liebesleben  des  Weibes  von 
Bath  herhalten  mufs,  ist  auch  gerade  kein  Beweis  der  Ernst- 
haftigkeit, den  Ch.  dieser  Wissenschaft  gegenüber  bekundet,  i) 
Die  Frau  von  Bath  entschuldigt  nämlich  ihr  ausschweifendes 
Liebesleben  mit  der  Sternstellung  bei  ihrer  Geburt.  Das  Stern- 
bild des  Stiers  stand  in  ihrem  Horoskop,  und  in  diesem  Stern- 
bilde, das  auch  das  Wohnhaus  der  Venus  heilst,  zeigte  sich 
in  ihrer  Geburtsstunde  der  Mars.  Klar  erweist  sich  in  dieser 
Sternstellung  der  Einfluls  von  Mars  auf  Venus, 2)  woraus  die 
Frau  von  Bath  folgert: 

D.  615    I  folwed  ay  myn  inclinacioun 
By  vertu  of  my  constellacioim; 
That  made  me  I  cöude  noght  withdrawe, 
My  chambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  felawe. 

Eine  besonders  scharfe  Satire  läfst  Ch.  gegen  die  After- 
wissenschaft der  Alchemie,  die  Goldmacherkunst,  los. 3)    Doch 

1)  Natürlich  wül  Ch.  mit  all  diesen  Spöttereien  nur  die  Auswüchse  dieser 
"Wissenschaft  und  ihre  übertriebene  Anwendung  aufs  Praktische  treffen. 
Schrieb  er  doch  selbst  einen  ernsthaften  Traktat  über  das  Astrolabium. 

2)  Vgl.  Skeat  Notes,  D.  613. 

3)  B.  ten  Brink,  II  S.  187,  meint,  vielleicht  deshalb  so  besonders 
scharf,  weil  Ch.  selbst  in  seinen  letzten  Lebensjahren  persönlich  schlechte 
Erfahrungen  mit  den  Goldmachern  gemacht  habe. 
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ist  auch  dieser  Satire,  ähalich  wie  beim  Prolog  des  Weibes 
von  Bath  und  des  Ablalskrämers,  die  scharfe  Spitze  genommen 
durch  die  künstlerisch  humorvolle  Art,  wie  sie  vorgebracht 
wird,  nämlich  indem  ein  Mann,  der  selber  diesem  Trug  ergeben 
war  aber  seine  Eitelkeit  ^einsieht,  seinem  Herzen  —  wiederum 
in  einer  ergötzlichen  Mischung  von  subjektivem  und  objektivem 
Humor  — i)  Luft  macht.  Der  Dienstmann  des  Stiftsherrn 
macht  sich  erbittert  aus  den  Schlingen  frei,  in  die  er  durch 
die  Goldmacherkünste  seines  Herrn  gefallen  ist,  indem  er  offen 
das  vergebliche  sinnlose  Streben  der  Alchemisten  und  all  ihre 
Ränke  und  Kniffe,  durch  die  sie  die  Leute  von  ihren  Erfolgen 
überzeugen,  darlegt.  Trotz  dieses  ernsten  Hintergrundes  ist 
der  Herzenserguls  des  Dienstmannes  nicht  ohne  Humor.  Wir 
haben  schon  gesehn,  mit  welch  subjektiv  humoristischer  Be- 
gabung er  sich  über  die  Schädigungen,  die  ihm  persönlich  die 
Alchemie  eingetragen  hat,  hinwegsetzt.  Aber  auch  über  die 
Alchemie  und  die  Alchemisten  im  allgemeinen  ergiefst  er 
seinen  Humor: 

„Wen  es  gelüstet  seine  Torheit  zu  zeigen,  der  möge  her- 
kommen und  das  Goldmachen  lernen  und  jedermann,  der  noch 
etwas  in  seiner  Kasette  hat,  möge  erscheinen  und  ein  Philosoph 
werden!  (G.  834).  Als  ob  es  so  leicht  wäre,  diese  Kunst  zu 
lernen!  Nein,  nein,  weifs  Gott;  ob  es  nun  ein  Mönch  oder 
ein  Bettelbruder,  ein  Priester  oder  ein  Stiftsherr  oder  irgend 
ein  anderer  sei,  wenn  er  auch  Tag  und  Nacht  bei  seinem 
Buche  sitzt,  um  diese  vertrackte  Zauberkunst  zu  lernen,  so  ist 
doch  alles  vergebens,  und  bei  Gott,  sogar  noch  mehr!  Dafs 
nun  gar  ein  ungelehrter  Mann  diese  geheime  Kunst  lernen 
könne,  um  Himmelswillen!  davon  kann  gar  keine  Rede  sein. 
Aber  schlielslich  ist  es  doch  einerlei,  ob  es  ein  Gelehrter  oder 
ein  Ungelehrter  ist,  denn  beide  kommen  beim  Goldmachen  zum 
selben   Schluls,    nämlich:    sie    gehen    beide    dabei    zugrunde 


*)  Der  Chanouns  Yeman  ist  allerdings  vor  allem  subjektiv  humoristisch, 
wie  auch  das  folgende  wieder  zeigen  wird.  Aber  er  ist  doch  persönlich 
zu  stark  beteiligt,  dafs  nicht  etwas  von  der  Komik  auch  auf  Ihn  fiele 
Sehr  komisch  wirkt  in  der  Beziehung  besonders  seine  starke  persönliche 
Stellungnahme  gegen  den  Helden  seiner  Geschichte,  einen  alchemistischen 
Betrüger,  die  sich  sehr  komisch  darin  äulsert,  dafs  sie  durch  aufgeregte 
Verwünschungen  etc.  den  Lauf  der  Erzählung  stört.    Vgl.  Anhang  4,  c 
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(G.  839  if.).  —  Die  Goldmacher  kann  nnan,  wo  sie  auch  immer 
gehn,  an  einem  Schwefelgeruch  erkennen;  denn  sie  stinken 
wie  ein  Ziegenbock.  Ihr  Geruch  ist  so  beilsend  und  so  heils, 
dafs  er  einen  andern  Menschen,  wenn  er  auch  eine  Meile  weg 
ist,  doch  noch  ansteckt.  So  kann  man  also  am  Geruch  und 
an  der  schäbigen  Kleidung  dies  Gesindel  erkennen.  Wenn 
ein  Mensch  sie  aber  heimlich  fragt,  warum  sie  so  ärmlich 
gekleidet  seien,  so  werden  sie  ihm  sofort  ins  Ohr  raunen,  dafs, 
wenn  sie  erkannt  würden,  die  Mensehen  sie  wegen  ihrer  wert- 
vollen Wissenschaft  erschlagen  würden  und  dafs  sie  sich  des- 
halb mit  Absicht  schlecht  angezogen  hätten  (G.  890  ff.)-  —  ^^^ 
Goldmacher  erlangen  niemals  das,  was  sie  erstreben,  und  in 
ihrer  Verrücktheit  werden  sie  immer  toller.  Aber  wenn  sie 
zusammen  sind,  scheint  jeder  von  ihnen  ein  Salomo  an  Weis- 
heit zu  sein  (G.  958).  —  Sie  mögen  wohl  plappern  wie  die 
Papageien  und  all  ihre  Freude  und  ihr  Leid  auf  ihre  Fach- 
ausdrücke setzen,  aber  zu  ihrem  Endziel  werden  sie  niemals 
gelangen  (G.  1397).  —  Sehr  leicht  kann  ein  Mensch,  wenn  er 
etwas  hat,  das  Goldmachen  lernen  und  —  sein  Gut  in  ein 
Nichts  verwandeln  (G.  1400).  Den  Goldmachern  geht  es  wie 
Bayard,  dem  blinden  Pferde,  das  kopflos  umherstolpert  und 
keine  Gefahr  ahnt,  bis  es  gegen  einen  Stein  rennt,  anstatt 
hübsch  auf  dem  Wege  zu  gehn  (G.  1412)." 

Als  ein  Schüler  Piatos  seinen  Meister  nach  dem  Stein  der 
Weisen  fragt,  erklärt  ihm  dieser  das  Unbekannte  immer  wieder 
durch  Unbekanntes,  und  als  jener  auf  den  Grund  der  Sache 
dringen  will,  rettet  sich  der  Weise  durch  die  Ausflucht,  es  sei 
Gottes  Wille,  dals  nur  die  Philosophen  die  letzte  Wurzel  der 
Erkenntnis  wüfsten.  „Daraus  ziehe  ich  den  folgenden  Schluls", 
meint  der  Dienstmann  des  Stiftsherrn  mit  gutem  Humor,  „da 
Gott  im  Himmel  nicht  will,  dals  die  Philosophen  sagen,  wie 
ein  Mensch  zu  diesem  Steine  kommt,  halte  ich  es  für  das 
Beste,  dafs  man  ihn  fahren  läfst.  Denn  wer  sich  Gott  zum 
Gegner  macht  und  etwas  gegen  seinen  Willen  tut,  dem  wird 
es  nie  gut  gehn,  wenn  er  auch  sein  ganzes  Leben  hindurch 
Gold  macht"  (G.  1472  ff.). 

Einen  Vorwurf,  der  sich  nicht  gegen  eine  besondere  Wissen- 
schaft zu   richten  braucht,  nämlich  dals  die  Gelehrten  alles 
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beweisen  können,  was  sie  wollen,  hat  Ch.  in  der  Reves  T. 
folgendermalsen  scherzhaft  eingekleidet.  Der  Müller,  der  den 
beiden  Studenten  Nachtherberge  gibt,  erklärt  pfiffig,  dafs  sein 
Haus  zwar  eng  sei,  dafs  sie  ja  aber  ihre  Gelehrsamkeit  hätten 
und  durch  Argumentieren  einen  Platz  von  zwanzig  Fuls  Durch- 
messer eine  Meile  breit  machen  könnten.  Deshalb  möchten 
sie  sehn,  ob  Platz  genug  da  sei,  oder  sieh,  wie  es  ihre  Sitte 
sei,  durch  ein  gelehrtes  Gespräch  Raum  verschaffen  (A.  4122ff.). 
Eine  humoristische  Anspielung  auf  den  berühmten  Philo- 
sophenstreit zwischen  Realisten  und  Nominalisten  findet  sich 
in  den  folgenden  Versen  der  Pardon  ers  T.: 

C.  53S    Thise  cokes,  how  they  stampe,  and  streyne,  and  grinde, 
And  turnen  substannce  in-to  accident, 
To  fulfiUe  al  thy  likerous  talent! 

Skeat  (Notes)  bemerkt  u.  a.  dazu:  „. . .  the  Bealists  maintained 
that  everything  possesses  a  suhstance,  tohicli  is  inherent  in  it- 
selfy  and  distinct  from  the  accidents  or  outward  phenomena 
which  the  thing  presents.  According  to  them,  the  form,  smell, 
taste,  colour,  of  any thing  are  merely  accidents,  and  might 
he  changed  wiihout  affecting  the  suhstance  itself.  .  .  .  the 
cooles  lüho  toil  to  satisfy  man's  appetite  change  the  nature  of 
the  things  cooJced  so  effectually  as  to  confound  suhstance  with 
accident.  Translated  into  piain  language,  it  means  that  those 
who  partooh  of  the  meats  so  prepared,  could  not,  hy  means  of 
their  taste  or  smell,  form  any  precise  idea  as  to  what  they 
were  eating."^) 


0  Der  letzte  Teil  der  Erklärnng  von  Skeat  geht  meiner  Meinung 
nach  allerdings  zu  weit.  Es  steht  da  ja  auch  nichts  von  to  confound 
suhstance  with  accident,  sondern  turnen  substaunce  in-to  accident.  Das 
solide  Material  für  die  Mahlzeit,  mit  dem  sich  die  sittsamen  Menschen 
begnügen,  wird  der  suhstance  der  Philosophen  verglichen.  Damit  sind 
aber  die  Schlemmer  nicht  zufrieden.  Sie  brauchen,  um  ihren  Appetit  zu 
reizen,  eine  raffinierte  Zubereitung  des  „Rohmaterials",  so  dafs  seine  äu&ere 
Erscheinung,  seine  phenomena,  eine  ganz  andere  wird.  Bei  ihnen  mnfs 
also  die  suhstance  gewissermafsen  erst  in  die  accidents  verwandelt  werden, 
um  eine  Mahlzeit  für  sie  herzustellen.  „  The  diversion  of  food  from  ita 
true  function  of  nourishing  the  body  to  its  accidental  attribute  of  grati' 
fyiny  the  appetite''  (Hinckley,  Notes),  das  ist  es,  was  Ch.  mit  jenem  achers- 
haften  Vergleich  sagen  will. 
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Gegen  die  Gelehrten  richtet  sich  auch  ein  Spott  der  Frau 
von  Bath,  die  es  für  selbstverständlich  erklärt,  dafs  in  den 
alten  Büchern  nur  Schlechtes  von  den  Frauen  stehe,  denn 
ein  Gelehrter  könne  nicht  gut  von  Frauen  sprechen.  Hätten 
die  Frauen  die  alten  Geschichten  geschrieben,  so  würde  von 
den  Männern  soviel  Schlechtes  darin  stehn,  wie  das  ganze 
Geschlecht  Adams  nicht  wieder  gut  machen  könne.  Sie  kommen 
ihr  gar  zu  lächerlich  vor,  diese  alten  Gelehrten,  die  den  Stachel 
der  Liebe  nicht  mehr  fühlen  und  doch  über  die  Liebe  zu 
Gericht  sitzen: 

D.  707    The  Clerk,  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  noght  do 
Of  Venus  werkes  worth  his  olde  sho, 
Than  sit  he  doun,  and  writ  in  his  dotage 
That  wommen  can  nat  kepe  hir  mariage! 


III. 

Humorvolle  Anspielungen  auf  Literatur, 
Geschiclite  und  Mythologie. 

1.  Literatur. 

Nicht  alle  die  zahlreichen  literarischen  Anspielungen  bei 
Ch.  sind  humoristisch.  Die  versteckte  Verurteilung  Gowerscher 
Unmoral  (B.  77)  ist  nichts  weniger  als  spalshaft.  Und  die 
Geschichte  von  Sir  Thopas  ist  eine  ausführliche  Satire  oder 
Parodie  auf  die  Bänkelsängerlieder  der  Zeit^)  und  gehört  als 
solche  nicht  in  die  Betrachtung  des  Humors.  Dasselbe  wäre 
zu  sagen  von  der  Priorels'  T.,  wenn  man  sie  mit  Brandt)  als 
eine  „Verspottung  kindischer  Legenden"  ansieht,  vom  Melibeus, 
den  Ker3)  —  damit  allerdings  ziemlich  alleinstehend  —  wegen 
seiner  Langweiligkeit  auch  als  Parodie  auffafst. 

Auch  die  Tragödien  des  Mönchs  sind  möglicherweise  eine 
Satire  auf  die  zeitgenössische  Dichtung.'*)  Humorvoll  aber  ist, 
wie  Ch.  das  Wesen  der  „Tragödie"  definiert: 

B,  3951    Tragedie  is  noon  other  maner  thing, 
Ne  can  in  singiDg  crye  ne  biwaille, 
Bat  for  that  fortune  alwey  wol  assaille 
With  unwar  strook  the  regnes  that  been  proude. 


*)  Vgl.  Job.  Bennewitz,  Ch.'s  Sir  Thopas,  eine  Parodie  auf  die  alt- 
euglischen  Ritterromanzeu,  Hallenser  Diss.  1878.  Ferner:  Rev.  Lindner, 
Engl  Stud.  4,  3:39—40  und  Eugen  Kölbing,  zu  Ch.'s  Sir  Thopas,  Engl. 
Stud.  11,495—511. 

2)  Pauls  Grnndrifs,  II,  1.  Auflage,  S.  680. 

■)  Introduction  to  the  Chaucerian  selection  im  I.Bande  von  Cr&ik's 
English  Prose. 

*)  „In  the  Monk'8  Tale  [Chaucer]  alyly  jatirines  the  longwiniUd 
morality  of  Gower".    (Lowell,  Essay  on  Chaucer  in  My  Study  Windows.) 
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Tragödien  siud  also  nur  möglieb,  wenn  das  Gescliiek  willens 
ist,  einen  stolzen  König  unvermutet  dahinzustrecken! 

Ein  humoristisches  Lob  der  lamentablen  Hexameter,  die 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  auf  den  Tod  Richards  I.  verfertigte, 
finden  wir  in  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.  „0  teurer  Meister 
Gaufred",  ruft  Ch.  aus,  „hätte  ich  dein  Können,  wie  du  den 
Freitag  beklagtest,  an  dem  dein  König  Richard  erschlagen 
wurde!  Wie  wollte  ich  dann  die  Furcht  und  das  Weh  Chaunte- 
eleres  besingen!"  (B.  4537.)  Wenn  man  sich  die  ganze  Situation 
ansieht,  in  der  das  gesagt  wird,  wie  die  dem  Hahn  drohende 
Katastrophe  durch  die  geschraubte  Pathetik  einer  langen 
grandiosen  Wehklage,  die  in  die  Situation  hineinpalst  wie  der 
lyrische  Dichter  in  den  Kuhstall,  ins  Lächerliche  gezogen  wird, 
so  versteht  man  erst  ganz  den  Humor,  der  in  jenem  Lobe  liegt. 

Die  auf  Seite  11—12  angeführten  Stellen  (B.  246,  B.  701, 
E.  383,  E.  1696,  F.  63—68,  F.  298),  die  dort  als  Spott  auf  die 
kunstunverständigen  Leser  erklärt  wurden,  sind  gleichzeitig 
eine  humoristische  Anspielung  auf  die  zeitgenössischen  Epiker. 
Eben  das,  was  Ch.  an  jenen  Stellen  vermeiden  will,  die  unnötige 
breite  Ausmalung  von  Nebensächlichkeiten,  als  da  sind  Kleider, 
Aufzüge  und  Gelage,  das  war  gerade  eine  hervorstehende  Eigen- 
schaft der  zeitgenössischen  Epiker.  Auf  sie  ist  der  Spott  ge- 
münzt, wenn  Ch.  sich  weigert,  die  Einzelheiten  einer  Hochzeit 
zu  erzählen,  weil  eine  solche  Schilderung  immer  ganz  gleich 
ausliefe,  „denn  das  Ende  der  Geschichte  ist  ja  doch  jedesmal 
(B.  706)  They  ete  and  drinke,  and  daunce,  and  singe  and  pleyeJ' 

Ein  paarmal  streift  Ch.  schlielslich  die  Mysterienspiele 
seiner  Zeit  in  humoristischem  Zusammenhange.  So  wenn  er 
sagt,  dals  der  verliebte  Absalon  nur  deshalb  die  imponierende 
Rolle  des  Herodes  spielte,  weil  er  seiner  Angebetenen  gefallen 
wollte  (A.  3383),  wenn  er  die  versoffene  gröhlende  Stimme  des 
betrunkenen  Müllers  a  Pilates  vois  nennt  (A.  3124),  wenn  Niclas 
das  Beispiel  Noahs  heranzieht,  um  den  Zimmermann  zu  ver- 
anlassen, für  seine  Frau  einen  besonderen  Backtrog  aufzuhängen 
(A.  3541). 

Im  übrigen  richtet  sich  der  literarische  Humor  Ch.'s  gern 
gegen  seine  Vorlagen. 

Eine  Ironie  gegen  seine  Quelle  enthält  die  schon  einmal 
angezogene  Stelle  A.  2809,  wo  Ch.  nach  seiner  bekannten  Manier 


humorvoll  einer  religiösen  Frage  aus  dem  Wege  gebt.  Palamon 
stirbt,  und  Ch.  sagt,  was  mit  seiner  Seele  passiere,  das  gebe 
ibn  garnicbts  an.  Aucb  finde  er  davon  nicbts  in  seiner  Vorlage. 
Nun  stebt  an  dieser  Stelle  aber  gerade  im  Boccaccio  eine 
ausftibrlicbe  Himmelfabrtsbescbreibung,i)  woraus  die  Ironie 
der  Cb.'scben  Bemerkung  klar  genug  zu  erseben  ist. 

Eine  Ironisierung  Gowers,^)  der  die  Vorlage  zur  Man  of 
Lawe's  T.  abgab,  erlaubt  sieb  Cb.  mit  folgendem  Scberz  (B. 
1086  ff.).  Als  König  Allab  nacb  Rom  kommt  und  dort  erfährt, 
dafs  der  römiscbe  Kaiser  sein  Scbwiegervater  ist,  lädt  er  den 
Kaiser,  um  seine  Bekanntscbaft  zu  macben,  zum  Mable  ein. 
„Man  sagt",  fäbrt  Cb.  fort,  „dafs  sein  Knabe  Maurice  diese 
Botschaft  ausgerichtet  habe.  Aber  wie  icb  vermute,  war  er 
nicht  so  töricht,  zu  dem,  der  so  hohen  Ruhm  besafs,  dafs  er 
die  Blüte  der  Christenheit  war,  ein  Kind  zu  senden.  Es  ist 
vielmehr  anzunehmen,  dafs  er  selbst  hinging." 

Und  schon  vorher,  als  Alla  eben  in  Rom  ankommt,  findet 
sich  eine  humoristische  Stelle,  die  sich  auf  die  Quelle  beziehen 
mufs.  Die  Edlen  Roms  sind  Alla  in  Ehrfurcht  entgegengeritteu 
und  werden  dafür  einige  Tage  darauf  zu  einem  Feste  einge- 
laden. Auch  der  Senator,  bei  dem  Custaunce  mit  ihrem  Kinde 
Zuflucht  gefunden  bat,  ist  geladen  und  führt  das  Kind  mit 
zum  Feste: 

B.  1009    Som  men  wolde  seyn,  at  requeste  of  Custaunce 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste; 
I  may  nat  teilen  every  circumstance, 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste. 

Nun  ist  aber  weder  bei  Gower  noch  bei  Trivet  gesagt, 
dafs  das  auf  ausdrücklichen  Wunsch  der  Custaunce  geschah. 
Also  mufs  sich  diese  zweifellos  ironische  Wendung  „auf  eine 
uns  unbekannte  Quelle  beziehen,  wenn  nicht  ein  Irrtum  des 
Dichters  vorliegt."  3) 


1)  Vgl.  Hertzberg,  C.-G.  S.  601,  V.  2814. 

')  Die  Ironie  trifft  gleichzeitig  auch  den  Nicholas  Trivet,  wenn  Ch. 
wirklich  wie  Lücke  (Das  Leben  der  Constanze  bei  Trivet,  Gower  und 
Chaucer,  Anglia  14,  77—122  und  147  —  185)  zeigt,  auch  dessen  anglo- 
normannische  Weltchronik  neben  Gower  als  Quelle  benutzte. 

")  B.  ten  Brink,  Gesch.  d.  engl.  Lit.  II,  S.  162,  Anmerkung  ♦♦. 
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Eine  Ironie  auf  die  Quelle,  deren  Bemerkung  Ch.  dumm 
fand,  liegt  unzweifelhaft  auch  vor,  wenn  von  Cäsar  bei  seiner 
Ermordung  behauptet  wird: 

B.  8899    But  never  gronte  he  at  no  strook  b  u  t  o  o  n , 
Or  eil  es  at  two,  bnt-if  bis  storie  lye. 

Der  starke  Humor,  der  unzweifelhaft  in  der  sich  an  diese 
Stelle  anschlielsenden  Schilderung  von  dem  Benehmen  Cäsars 
während  und  nach  seinem  Tode  steckt,  richtet  sich  jedenfalls 
auch  direkt  gegen  die  Quelle,  oder  zum  mindesten  soll  damit 
eine  gewisse  Poesie  parodiert  werden,  die  um  einer  falschen 
Moral  willen  mit  den  naivsten  und  unmöglichsten  Motiven 
arbeitet :  i) 

B.  3901     So  manly  was  this  Julius  at  harte 

And  so  wel  lovede  estaatly  honestee, 

That,  though  hls  deedly  woundes  sore  smerte, 

His  mantel  over  bis  hippes  casteth  he, 

For  no  man  sholde  seen  his  privitee. 

And,  as  he  lay  on  deying  in  a  traunce, 

And  wiste  verraily  that  deed  was  he, 

Of  honestee  yit  hadde  he  remembraunce 

Wenn  eben  Ch.  in  seiner  Vorlage  Motive  oder  Begründungen 
findet,  die  seinem  gesunden  Menschenverstände  nicht  einleuchten, 
so  weils  er  seine  Bedenken  in  humoristischer  Weise  anzubringen. 
Das  ist  auch  der  Fall  in  der  Geschichte  der  Griseldis.  Die  an- 
dauernde Grausamkeit  des  Marquis  Walter  wird  ihm  zuviel, 
und  er  meint,  wenn  andere  dies  Betragen  des  Mannes  auch 
als  etwas  besonders  Witziges  ansähen,  so  könne  er  nicht 
umhin,  es  höchst  übel  und  schlecht  zu  finden  (E.  456  ff.).  Nach 
einer  erneuten  Grausamkeit  des  Marquis  wendet  sich  der  Dichter 
an  seine  weiblichen  Leser  mit  der  Frage,  ob  sie  nicht  auch 
meinten,  dals  es  nun  genug  sei  (E.  696  ff.). 


2.  Geschichte. 

Die  in  den  C.  T.  so  häufigen  Vergleiche  aus  der  alten 
Geschichte,  die  naturgemäls  einen  starken  pathetischen  Akzent 
tragen,  darf  man  nicht  immer  ernst  nehmen,  sondern  man  muls 


0  Vgl.  S.  91,  Anm.  4. 
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sich  dabei  die  Möglichkeit  vor  Augen  halten,  dafs  Ch.  gerade 
durch  diese  Vergleiche  ein  Pathos  beabsichtigt,  das  absolut 
nicht  in  die  Situation  hineinpafst,  wodurch  die  Sache  natürlich 
ins  Lächerliche  gezogen  wird.  Der  Humor  trifft  hier  freilich 
weniger  die  Geschichte,  als  die  Sache,  zu  deren  Vergleich  sie 
herangezogen  wird.  Allerdings  fällt  dabei  ein  Schein  der 
humorvollen  Stimmung  auch  auf  sie.i) 

In  der  Man  of  Lawe's  T.  wird  die  Wehklage  der  Custaunce 
beim  Abschiede  von  ihren  Eltern  durch  folgende  Vergleiche 
veranschaulicht : 

B.  288    I  trowe,  at  Troye,  whan  Pirrus  brak  the  wal 
Or  Ylion  brende,  at  Thebes  the  citee, 
N'at  Rome,  for  the  härm  thurgh  Hannibal 
That  Romayns  hath  venquisshed  tymes  three, 
Nas  herd  swich  tendre  weping  for  pitee 
As  in  the  chambre  was  for  hir  departinge; 
Bot  forth  she  moot,  wher-so  she  wepe  or  singe. 

Die  humorvolle  Stimmung,  in  der  diese  Vergleiche  gebraucht 
sind,  wird  schon  klar  durch  die  köstliche  Schlufszeile. 

Köstlicher  noch  ist  der  Effekt,  der  durch  solche  Vergleiche 
erzielt  wird,  bei  der  Schilderung  der  drohenden  Katastrophe 
in  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.,  die  ja,  wie  schon  einmal  erwähnt 
ihre  Wirkung  auf  übertriebenem  Pathos  aufbaut.  Der  im 
Hinterhalt  lauernde  Fuchs  wird  mit  grofsen  Verrätern  und 
Sündern  auf  eine  Stufe  gestellt: 

B.  4416    0  false  mordrer,  lurking  in  thy  den! 
0  newe  Scariot,  newe  Geniion! 
False  dissimilour,  0  Greek.  Sinon, 
That  broghtest  Troye  al  outrely  to  sorwe! 

Und  gar  bei  der  Schilderung  der  Wehklage  um  den  anscheinend 
verlorenen  Chaunteclere  kann  sich  der  Dichter  garnicht  genug 
tun  in  der  Heranziehung  berühmter  Beispiele  aus  der  antiken 
Heldengeschichte,  die  natürlich  als  glänzende  Folie  zu  den 
Ereignissen  im  Hühnerhof  ihre  Wirkung  nicht  verfehlen: 

A.  4545    Certes,  swich  cry  ne  lamentacioun 

Was  never  of  ladies  maad,  whan  Ilioun 


1)  Vgl.  dazu  Klaeber,  Das  Bild  bei  Ch.  S.  186. 
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Was  wonne,  and  Firnis  with  his  streite  swerd, 

Whan  he  haddo  hent  king  Priam  by  the  berd, 

Aud  slayn  him  (as  saith  us  Eneydos), 

As  maden  alle  the  hennes  in  the  clos, 

Whan  they  had  seyn  of  Chauntecleer  the  sighte. 

But  sovoreynly  dame  Pertelote  shrighte; 

Fiil  louder  than  dide  Hasdrubales  wyf, 

Whan  that  hir  housbond  hadde  lost  his  lyf, 

And  that  the  Romayns  hadde  brend  Cartage; 

She  was  so  ful  of  torment  and  of  rage, 

That  wilfully  into  the  fyr  she  sterte, 

And  brende  hir-selveu  wit  a  stedfast  herte. 

0  wofal  hennes,  right  so  cryden  ye, 

As,  whan  that  Nero  brende  the  citee 

Of  Rome,  cryden  senatoures  wyves, 

For  that  hir  housbondes  losten  all  hir  lyves; 

Withoaten  gilt  this  Nero  hath  hem  slayn. 

Schlielslich  sei  aus  der  alten  Geschichte  noch  folgender 
reizende  Vergleich  angeführt:  Bei  dem  Hochzeitsmahl  von 
Januar  und  May  ertönt  bei  jedem  neu  aufgetragenen  Gang 
laute  Musik,  wozu  der  Dichter  bemerkt: 

E.  1718    At  every  cours  than  cam  loud  minstralcye, 
That  never  tromped  Joab,  for  to  here, 
Nor  he,  Theodomas,  yet  half  so  eiere, 
At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  doute. 

Theodomas  1)  feuerte  die  Belagerer  von  Theben,  als  es  schon 
schlecht  um  die  Stadt  stand,  zu  neuem  Angriff  an,  und  seine 
Aufforderungen  waren  von  starken  Trompetenstölsen  gefolgt. 
Der  Humor,  der  in  der  Heranziehung  dieses  Vergleichs  beim 
Auftragen  eines  neuen  Gangs  liegt,  ist  klar  genug. 

Eine  witzige  Anspielung  auf  die  Karlssage  findet  sich  in 
folgenden  Versen  der  Reves  T. : 

A.  4114    Thus  pleyneth  John  as  he  goth  by  the  way 
Toward  the  mille,  and  Bayard  in  his  hond. 

Das  Rofs  der  Studenten,  das  ihnen  entlaufen  ist  und  das 
John  schlielslich  mit  Müh  und  Not  in  einem  Graben  wieder- 
fängt, wird  mit  Bayard,  dem  Rosse  der  Haymonskinder,  ver- 
glichen, dem  Karl  der  Grolse  einen  Stein  an  den  Hals  binden 


0  Vgl.  Skeat,  Notes  E.  1720. 
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und  das  er  in  die  Maas  werfen  liels.  Bayard  schüttelte  mit 
Blitzesschnelle  den  Stein  ab  und  entfloh  in  den  Ardennerwald. 
Noch  heute  soll  es  dort  leben,  den  Anblick  der  Menschen 
scheu  fliehend. 

Auch  auf  die  zeitgenössische  Geschichte  findet  sich  eine 
humoristische  Anspielung,  i)  Die  entsetzliche  Verwirrung,  die 
in  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.  die  Erscheinung  des  Fuchses  auf 
dem  Bauernhofe  unter  Kühen,  Kälbern,  Schweinen,  Enten, 
Gänsen  und  Bienen  hervorbringt,  wird  am  Schluls  zusammen- 
fassend charakterisiert  durch  folgenden  Vergleich: 

B.  4583    So  hidous  was  the  noyse,  a!  benedicite! 

Certes,  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  Ms  meynee, 
Ne  made  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille, 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kille. '^) 


3.  Mythologie. 

Die  Welt  der  antiken  Götter  behandelt  Ch.  in  den  C.  T. 
mit  einem  gewissen  schelmischen  Humor.  Sie  sind  ja  für  ihn 
keine  Wirklichkeit,  sondern  nur  ein  Gebilde  der  Phantasie 
und  der  Dichtung.  Auch  bringt  es  Ch.  nicht  fertig,  die  Welt 
der  Götter,  über  der  der  Schleier  der  Wahrheit  längst  zerrissen 
war,  als  reine  Poesie  zu  nehmen.  Unbewufst  mag  sich  da  der 
Widerspruch  des  gläubigen  Christen  regen  gegen  den  Anspruch 
jener  heidnischen  Überlieferung  auf  Wahrheit,  und  diesem 
Widerspruch  gibt  er  —  wiederum  unbewufst  —  sehr  glück- 
lich dadurch  Ausdruck,  dals  er  dem  Thema  einen  gewissen 
humoristischen  Beigeschmack  zusetzt. 

Wenn  es  Liebenden  schlecht  geht,  so  wird  Venus  verant- 
wortlich gemacht,  dals  sie  ihren  Dienst  schlecht  versehe.  Be- 
sonders  deutlich   wird   die  Scherzhaftigkeit   dieses  Vorwurfs 


*)  Auf  sonstige  weltbewegende  Ereignisse  seiner  Zeit  finden  sich  bei 
Ch.  nicht  nur  weiter  keine  humoristischen  Anspielungen  sondern  über- 
haupt keine  Anspielungen.  Vgl.  Klaeber,  Das  Bild  bei  Gh.,  S.  197.  Ch.'s 
Muse  war  —  in  politischer  Beziehung  —  den  grofsen  Fragen  seiner  Zeit 
durchaus  abgewandt.    Vgl.  B.  ten  Brink,  II,  S.  106. 

2)  „Walsingham  relates  how,  in  1381,  Jakke  Straw  and  his  men  küled 
many  Flemings  '  cum  clamore  consueto  \  He  also  speaks  of  the  noxse  made 
hy  the  rebels  aa  'clamor  horrendissimua'."  (Skeat,  Notes.)  Vgl.  dazu  noch 
Pauli,  Gesch.  von  England,  IV,  S.  527. 

Studien  s.  engl,  f  hil.  XLV.  7 
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in  der  mehrfach  erwähnten  humoristischen  Wehklage  um 
Chaunteclere.  An  einem  Freitag,  dem  Tage  der  Venus,  ge- 
schieht das  Unglück: 

B.  4532    0  Venus,  that  art  goddesse  of  plesaunce, 
Sin  that  tliy  servant  was  this  Chauntecleer, 
And  in  thy  Service  dide  al  his  poweer, 
More  for  delyt,  than  world  to  multiplye, 
Why  woldestow  sufFre  him  on  thy  day  to  dye? 

Von  einer  Parallelhandlung  in  der  Götterwelt  sind  Knightes 
T.  und  Marchantes  T.  begleitet. 

In  der  Knightes  T.  haben  die  drei  Haupthelden  —  Emelye, 
Palamoun  und  Arcite  —  je  einen  Beschützer  im  Himmel.  Die 
keusche  Diana  nimmt  Partei  für  Emelye,  Venus  für  den  weichen 
Palamoun,  Mars  für  den  kriegerischen  Arcite.  Schon  die  Gebete 
der  drei  an  ihre  Schutzgötter  bekommen  einen  humoristischen 
Beigeschmack  durch  den  Schrecken,  den  die  armen  Menschlein 
kriegen,  wenn  ihnen  die  Götter  antworten.  Auch  hat  sich  der 
Schalk  Ch.  wieder  nicht  zügeln  können,  wenn  er  den  Arcite 
in  seiner  im  allgemeinen  emphatischen  Anrufung  an  Mars  seinen 
Schutzgott  an  seine  eigene  mit  Erfolg  gekrönte  Liebe  zu  Venus 
erinnern  läfst  und  ihn  dann  voll  Humor  hinzufügen  lälst: 

A.  2388    Al-though  thee  ones  on  a  tyme  misfille 

Whan  Vulcanns  had  caught  thee  in  his  las, 
And  fond  thee  ligging  by  his  wyf,  alias! 

Noch  scherzhafter  wird  die  Sache,  als  nun  im  Himmel 
ein  Streit  ausbricht  zwischen  Venus  und  Mars,  weil  jeder 
seinen  Schützling  im  Turnier  zum  Siege  führen  will  (A.  2438 ff.). 
Nach  echter  Weiberart  versucht  Venus  mit  Tränen  durchzu- 
dringen und  erreicht  damit  auch  ihr  Ziel.  Nachdem  sich 
Jupiter  vergebens  bemüht  hat,  den  Zank  zu  schlichten,  gelingt 
es  endlich  dem  finstern  Saturnus,  die  weinende  Venus  zu  be- 
schwichtigen, indem  er  ihr  seine  Macht  durch  die  renommistische 
Erzählung  seiner  erschrecklichen  Taten  klar  macht  und  ihr 
dann  versichert:  „Liebes  Kind,  weine  nicht  mehr;  ich  will  es  so 
machen,  dals  ihr  beide  zufrieden  seid."  Als  aber  nun  doch 
der  Sieg  sich  anscheinend  dem  Arcite  zuwendet,  da  ist  Venus 
untröstlich: 
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A.  2665    But  wepeth  so,  for  wanting  of  hir  wille, 
Til  tliat  hir  teres  in  the  listes  fille, 


SO  dafs  ein  neues  Versprechen  Saturns,  er  wolle  den  Sieg  doch 
noch  Palamoun  zuwenden,  nötig  ist,  um  die  unendliche  Tränen- 
flut versiegen  zu  lassen. 

Nicht  minder  humoristisch  ist  die  Götterwelt  in  der  Mar- 
chantes  T.  behandelt,  und  zwar  wiederum  dadurch,  dafs 
möglichst  alltägliche  menschliche  Motive  in  sie  hinein  verlegt 
sind.  —  Der  blinde  Januar  und  die  lüsterne  Mary  wandeln  in 
ihrem  Garten.  An  dem  prächtigen  Sonnensommermorgen  halten 
sich  auch  der  Feenkönig  Pluto  und  seine  Gemahlin  Proserpina 
in  dem  Garten  auf  und  werden  Zeugen  der  Untreue  der  May. 
Zwischen  beiden  entspinnt  sich  nun,  genau  wie  wir  es  sonst 
bei  den  Menschen  Ch.'s  erleben,  ein  lebhafter  und  höchst  er- 
götzlicher Streit  über  die  Treue  bezw.  Untreue  der  Geschlechter, 
indem  jeder  sein  eigenes  Geschlecht  zu  verteidigen  sucht. 
Eine  besondere  Debatte  entwickelt  sich  über  Salomo,  den  die 
Männer  immer  als  Zeugen  für  die  Schlechtigkeit  der  Weiber 
anführen  und  den  Proserpina  zu  diskreditieren  sucht.  —  Am 
Schlufs  der  Geschichte  treten  Feenkönig  und  -köuigin  als  dei 
ex  machina  auf,  indem  Pluto,  es  mit  den  Männern  haltend,  dem 
Januar  das  Augenlicht  wiedergibt,  damit  er  die  Untreue  seines 
Weibes  sieht.  Proserpina  aber,  in  echt  weiblicher  Art  ihren 
Gatten  übertrumpfend,  gibt  ihrer  Heldin  eine  solch  sehlaue 
Ausrede  ein,  dafs  der  arme  Januar  getäuscht  wird,  obgleich 
er  die  Sache  mit  seinen  beiden  Augen  gesehen  hat. 

Die  Naturschilderungen  1)  Ch.'s,  die  ihm  in  seinen 
früheren  Werken  ab  und  zu  ein  humoristisches  Motiv  abgeben, 
sind  in  den  C.  T.  von  einer  solchen  künstlerischen  Reife  und 
einem  solchen  Ernst  der  künstlerischen  Verwendung,  dals  sie 
nur  selten  noch  zu  humoristischer  Behandlung  Veranlassung 
geben.  Ich  erinnere  mich  nur  einer  wirklich  humorvollen 
Naturschilderung  in  den  C.  T.,  und  hier  ist  sie  hervorgerufen 
durch  die  Belebung  der  Natur  mit  den  alten  mythologischen 
Gestalten.  Das  Herannahen  des  Winters  wird  in  der  Franke- 
leyns  T.  wunderhübsch  folgendermafsen  beschrieben: 


1)  Vgl.   Erich   Ballerstedt,    Über   Ch.'s   NaturschllderungeD.     Diss. 
Göttingen  1891. 
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F.  1245    Phebns  wex  old,  and  hewed  lyk  latoun, 
That  iu  his  hote  declinacionn 
Shoon  as  the  burned  gold  with  stremes  brighte; 
Bat  now  in  Capricorn  adoun  he  lighte, 
Wher-as  be  shoon  ful  pale,  I  dar  wel  seyn. 
The  bittre  frostes,  with  the  sleet  and  reyn, 
Destroyed  hath  the  grene  in  every  yerd. 
Janus^)  Sit  by  the  fyr,  with  double  berd, 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle-horn  the  wyn. 
Biforn  him  stant  braun  of  the  tusked  swyn, 
And  'Nowel'2)  cryeth  every  lusty  man. 


1)  Janus  biceps  vgl.  Skeat,  Notes,  F.  1252. 

2)  i.  e.  *the  birthday',  or  Christmas  day  vgl.  Skeat,  Notes,  F.  1255. 


IV. 

Schlufsbetrachtung. 


Haben  wir  so  in  geschlossenen  Stoffgruppen  den  Humor 
der  C.  T.  an  uns  vorbeiziehn  lassen,  so  sei  es  nun  gestattet, 
einiges  Allgemeine  und  Zusammenfassende  über  diesen  Humor 
zu  sagen. 

Da  Ch.  offensichtlich  ein  lebensfreudiger  Optimist  ist,  so 
hat  auch  sein  Humor  die  fröhlichen,  lebensprühenden  Augen 
des  Optimisten.  Optimismus  und  Humor  sind  das  fröhliche 
Zweigespann,  mit  dem  Ch.  durchs  Leben  kutschiert.  Wohin 
er  auch  kommt  bei  dieser  Lebensreise,  Lachen  und  Fröhlich- 
sein ist  ihm  ein  innerstes  Herzensbedürfnis.  Von  diesem  Stand- 
punkte betrachtet,  wird  man  für  vieles  in  Ch.'s  Humor  den 
richtigen  Malsstab  finden :  Man  darf  es  nicht  zu  schwer  nehmen, 
wenn  er  sich  über  alles  lustig  macht!  In  diesem  Sinne  hat 
A.  W.  Ward  i)  völlig  recht,  wenn  er  gegen  die  Ansicht  Ver- 
wahrung einlegt,  dals  sich  hinter  dem  Humoristen  Ch.  ein 
verkappter  Moralist  verberge,  der  die  Maske  nur  vorgezogen 
habe,  um  besser  zu  wirken,  —  und  wenn  er  behauptet,  dafs 
der  Humor  Ch.'s  harmlos  sei,  weil  er  aus  einem  harmlosen 
fröhlichen  Gemüte  geflossen  sei:  „.  .  .  its  harmlessness  to  wit 
for  those  who  are  able  to  read  him  in  something  like  the  spirit 
in  which  he  wrote.^  Gewifs,  wir  haben  es  nicht  allzu  schwer 
zu  nehmen,  wenn  Ch.  unerschöpflich  ist  in  der  Verspottung 
menschlicher  Schwächen  und  Laster,  in  der  humoristischen 
Behandlung  des  Verhältnisses  zwischen  den  Geschlechtern  etc., 
kurz  bei  allem,  was  die  kleinen  und  grolsen  Lächerlichkeiten 
menschlicher  Veranlagung  betrifft. 


0  Chaucer  S.  179  flf. 
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Aber  dennoch  ist  das  obige  Urteil  Wards  zum  mindesten 
sehr  einseitig,  besonders  wenn  er  hinzufügt:  „Chaiicers  mcrriment 
flows  spontaneously  from  a  source  very  near  tlie  surfacc." 

Das  trifft  nun  für  den  gesamten  Humor  Ch.'s  auf  keinen 
Fall  zu.  Denn  erstens:  Ch.  hat  seinen  Humor  trotz  des  oben 
Gesagten  nicht  nur  spielerisch  über  alles  ausgegossen,  was 
ihm  entgegentrat,  sondern  er  hat  ihn  auch  ernsthaft  und  sicher 
mit  Absicht  verwandt,  um  anzudeuten,  was  er  für  wahr  und 
recht  hielt.  Diese  Verwendung  des  Humoristischen  als  eine 
glückliche  Ergänzung  des  Tragischen  hat  Ch.  sehr  wohl  er- 
kannt. Oder  sollen  wir  ihm  zutrauen,  dals  seine  grandiose 
Vorführung  von  Geistlichkeit,  Philosophen  und  Gelehrten  nichts 
weiter  sei  als  ein  harmloses  Spiel  mit  geringfügigen  Lächer- 
lichkeiten? Ich  denke,  aus  meiner  Darstellung  ist  hervor- 
gegangen, dals  Ch.  hier  ganz  im  Gegenteil  einen  eigenen  festen 
Standpunkt  zeichnen  will  und  dals  er  sich  dazu  des  Humors 
bedient.  Ch.  nimmt  den  Kampf  gegen  das  Häfsliche  auf,  aber 
er  nimmt  in  hoher  Weisheit  den  versöhnenden  aber  um  so 
eindrucksvolleren  Umweg  über  den  Humor,  i)  H.  Morley^)  hat 
recht,  wenn  er  sagt:  „No  treMise  against  corniptions  in  tJie 
CJmrch  coiild  do  more  tJian  the  Mndly  sJcetches  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  'Canterbury  Tales'  to  ivin  ready  assent  to  the  need  of 
reform,  and  malce  evident  to  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  the 
Jcind  of  reform  needed/^ 

Wir  haben  ja  allerdings  im  Laufe  dieser  Arbeit  festgestellt, 
dals  das  Gebiet,  auf  dem  Ch.  wirklich  als  Kämpfer  auftritt, 
nur  ein  sehr  abgegrenztes  ist.  Auf  dem  Gebiete  des  eigentlich 
Politischen  fühlt  er  sich  nicht  berufen,  irgendwie  aktiv  mit 
der  ihm  eigentümlichen  Waffe  des  Humors  einzugreifen.  Sein 
Kampfplatz  liegt  aulserhalb  des  eigentlich  Politischen  ganz 
auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Geistigen.  Geistige  Bevormundung  und 
Unterdrückung  der  geistigen  Freiheit  durch  Afterwissenschaft 
und  Aftergeistlichkeit,  das  ist  der  eigentliche  Erzfeind,  gegen 
den  Ch.  kämpft,  und  um  dieses  Kampfes  Willen  muls  er  mit 
Recht  der  erste  grolse  Renaissancedichter  der  Engländer  ge- 
nannt werden,  weil  er  damit  völlig  der  geistigen  Dumpfheit 

^)  Auch  ist  zu  bedenken,  dafs  Ch.  gelegentlich  dieselben  Dinge,  die 
er  humorvoll  verspottet,  auch  sehr  ernst  behandelt  hat. 
2)  English  writers  V,  S.  304. 


L 
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des  Mittelalters  entwachsen  ist.  Ins  Politische  spielt  sein 
Kampf  nur  insofern  hinein,  als  eben  sein  Gegner  (=  geistige 
Bevormundung)  in  politischem  Gewände  erscheint.  Die  Schädi- 
gung der  sozialen  Verhältnisse  durch  jene  Vergewaltiger  des 
Geistes,  die  Ausnutzung  des  Volkes  durch  gewissenlose  Geist- 
liche und  dünkelhafte  Gelehrte,  das  ist  naturgemäls  der  zweite 
Zielpunkt  seines  Kampfes. 

Wir  haben  bisher  die  beiden  Extreme  aufgezeigt:  auf 
der  einen  Seite  den  rein  spielerischen,  inhaltlich  nicht  schwer 
wiegenden  Humor  Ch.'s  (auf  die  menschlichen  Schwächen)  und 
auf  der  andern  Seite  den  inhaltlich  sehr  ernst  zu  nehmenden 
(auf  Geistliche  und  Gelehrte).  Sehen  wir  uns  andere  Fälle  an, 
etwa  was  Ch.  Humorvolles  auf  Literatur,  Kunst  und  Publikum 
sagt,  so  erkennen  wir,  dals  solche  Fälle  der  inhaltlichen  Be- 
deutung nach  zwischen  jenen  beiden  Extremen  stehen,  d.  h. 
sie  sind  weder  rein  spielerisch  noch  sind  sie  allzu  tragisch 
zu  nehmen.  Also  allgemein  gefafst:  Die  inhaltliche  Be- 
deutung des  Ch.'schen  Humors  ordnet  sich  den  ein- 
zelnen Fällen  gemäls  in  eine  Skala,  die  von  reiner 
humoristischen  Spielerei  bis  zum  „tiefernsten"  Humor 
stufenartig  verläuft. 

Das  wäre  das  erste,  was  ich  gegen  die  Ansicht  Wards 
einzuwenden  hätte.  Und  zweitens  ist  sein  Ausspruch,  dafs 
Ch.'s  Humor  „from  a  source  very  near  the  surface"  stamme, 
deshalb  falsch  oder  zum  mindesten  sehr  irreleitend,  weil  Ch.'s 
Humor  in  allen  Fällen,  auch  wo  er  der  Sache  nach  spielerisch 
erscheint,  von  einer  hohen  künstlerischen  Berechnung  der  Ver- 
wendung ist.  Wir  haben  etwa  —  um  nur  einiges  herauszu- 
greifen —  gesehen,  auf  wie  feine  Weise  sich  in  der  änfseren 
humoristischen  Charakteristik  der  Personen  ihr  inneres  Wesen 
spiegelt,  —  oder  wie  der  Humor  oft  gerade  in  den  der  Anlage 
nach  ernsten  Geschichten  am  feinsten  und  zartesten  auftritt, 
wo  die  Meisterhand  des  Künstlers  in  bewufster  Absicht  die 
hellen,  humoristischen  Lichter  aufsetzte,  um  ein  Gegengewicht 
gegen  emphatische  Empfindungen  des  Traurigen,  Schmerzlichen 
oder  Schrecklichen  zu  haben  (z.  B.  in  den  Geschichten  von 
Palamon  und  Arcite  und  von  Custaunce).  Kurz,  bei  aller 
Verwendung  des  Humoristischen  spielt  bei  Ch.  eine 
unendlich   feine   künstlerische  Berechnung   —   sei  es 
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in  bezug  auf  die  Charakterzeichnung,  sei  es  in  Hin- 
sicht auf  künstlerischen  Kontrast  —  mit. 


Versuchen  wir  nun  noch,  zusammenfassend  und  rückschauend 
etwas  Allgemeines  über  die  künstlerisch-philosophische  Wesens- 
art des  Ch.'schen  Humors  zu  sagen. 

Eine  hervorstechende  Eigenart  des  Ch.'schen  Humors  ist 
die  grolse  Anschaulichkeit  der  Darstellung,  das  plastische  Hin- 
stellen der  komischen  Erscheinung,  die  treffsichere  karikierende 
Charakteristik  von  Menschen  und  Milieu,  die  herzhafte,  nie 
ermüdende  VariieruDg  der  fast  dramatischen  Scenerie.  Diese 
Seite  des  Ch.'schen  Humors,  die  die  Wissenschaft  von  Humor 
die  objektive  nennt,  i)  zerfällt  ihrem  künstlerischen  Werte  nach 
graduell  natürlich  wieder  in  verschiedene  Schichten.  Beginnen 
wir  bei  der  untersten.  Ch.  steht  —  vor  allem  in  seinem  stoff- 
lichen Interesse  —  infolge  seiner  volkstümlichen  Ader  zum 
Teil  doch  noch  im  Mittelalter.  So  ist  es  denn  nicht  zu  ver- 
wundern, dals  er  auf  dieser  Seite  seines  Humors  auch  in  rein 
künstlerisch -technischer  Beziehung  noch  Reste  der  untexsten 
Art  des  objektiven  Humors  aufweist:  der  Situationskomik. 
Freilich  ist  das,  was  bei  Ch.  an  Situationskomik  vorkommt, 
wohl  das  Höchste  was  künstlerisch  auf  dieser  Stufe  geleistet 
werden  kann.  Die  zwerchfellerschütternde  Komik  der  Milleres 
T.  und  der  Reeves  T.,  die  ich  ja  wohl  nicht  weiter  auszuführen 
brauche,  ist  ganz  aufgebaut  auf  Situationskomik,  und  sie  hat 
kaum  irgendwo  ihresgleichen,  obwohl  ähnliche  Schwanke  viel 
erzählt  wurden.  —  Die  ungeheure  Verwirrung,  die  das  Er- 
scheinen des  Fuchses  im  Htihnerhofe  Chauntecleres  anrichtet, 
konnte  nur  ein  Chaucer,  der  die  Situationskomik  so  beherrscht, 
zu  einem  solchen  Satyrspiel  gestalten: 

B.  4573  Ean  CoUe  our  dogge,  and  Talbot  and  Gerland, 
And  Malkin,  with  a  distaf  in  liir  hand; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eek  the  verray  hogges 
So  were  they  fered  for  berking  of  the  dogges 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  wimmen  eke, 
They  ronne  so,  hem  thonghte  hir  herte  breke. 
They  yelleden  as  feendes  doon  in  helle; 


^)  Vgl.  die  Aüsführangen  in  der  Einleitung. 
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The  dokes  cryden  as  men  wolde  hem  quelle; 
The  gees  for  fere  flowen  over  the  trees; 
Out  of  the  hyve  cam  the  swarm  of  bees. 

Eine  ganz  feine  und  zarte  Situationskomik  ist  es,  wenn 
sich  in  der  Knightes  T.  Palamon  und  Arcite  nichtsahnend 
nebeneinander  in  dem  Wäldchen  befinden  und  wenn  wir  mit 
einer  gewissen  Spannung  das  überraschende  Sicherkennen,  von 
dem  wir  wissen,  dafs  es  einer  Portion  Komik  nicht  entbehren 
wird,  erwarten.  Gröber  ist  die  Situationskomik  schon  wieder, 
wenn  der  Ablalskrämer,  gerade  nachdem  er  sein  wahres  Gesicht 
gezeigt  hat,  seine  grofse  Predigt  gegen  die  Schlemmerei  los- 
läfst,  —  wenn  der  Bettelmönch  in  der  Somnours  T.  im  Bette 
des  Bauern  statt  des  erwarteten  Geldbeutels  einen  „fart" 
findet,  —  wenn  die  May,  als  sie  gerade  im  Begriff  ist,  ihren 
Ehemann  zu  betrügen,  ihm  am  lebhaftesten  ihre  Liebe  und 
Treue  versichert  etc.  etc. 

Aber  über  dieser  untersten  Stufe  des  Ch.'schen  objektiven 
Humors  erhebt  sich  eine  höhere  Schicht.  Es  ist  das,  was 
man  in  der  Wissenschaft  vom  Humor  die  Karikatur  nennt. 
Sie  besteht  darin,  dals  der  humorbegabte  Dichter  bei  seiner 
Schilderung  von  Personen  und  Dingen  die  lächerlichen  Züge, 
die  nun  einmal  in  allem  Menschlichen  und  überhaupt  allem 
Irdischen  wenn  auch  oft  ungesehen  schlummern,  so  unterstreicht 
und  hervorkehrt,  dals  auch  der  gewöhnliche  Sterbliche  in 
dieser  Schilderung  sofort  das  Lächerliche  erkennt.  Mit  diesem 
Mittel  der  Karikatur  arbeitet  der  Ch.'sche  Humor  sehr  häufig, 
man  kann  wohl  sagen,  in  der  überwiegenden  Zahl  der  Fälle. 
Bis  zu  welcher  Feinheit  der  künstlerischen  Verwendung  es 
Ch.  bei  diesem  karikierenden  Humor  gebracht  hat,  dafür  ist 
etwa  das  Kapitel  über  den  Humor  in  der  Schilderung  der 
äulseren  Erscheinung  der  Personen  ein  sprechender  Beweis. 
Natürlich  braucht  die  Kunst  der  Karikatur  nicht  nur  in  dem 
Unterstreichen  des  rein  Visuellen  zu  bestehen,  sie  kann  auch 
andere  bedeutungsvolle  und  komische  Charakterzüge  etwa  des 
Willens  oder  des  Gefühls  hervorheben.  Auch  dafür  wird  man 
sich  aus  dem  vorausgegangenen  Hauptteil  genug  der  Beispiele 
erinnern. 

Im  Kapitel  über  den  Humor  in  der  äufseren  Erscheinung 
behauptete  ich,  dafs  diese  Art  des  Ch.'schen  Humors  mit  einer 
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allgemeinen  Veranlagung  des  Dichters  zusammenhinge,  nämlich 
der  Realistik  seiner  Darstellung.  Um  zu  zeigen,  wie  flielsend 
da  in  der  Tat  die  Grenzen  sind,  möchte  ich  einige  Beispiele 
aus  den  C.  T.  anführen,  wo  rein  durch  die  realistische  Dar- 
stellung —  ganz  ohne  besondere  Unterstreichung  des  Komischen 

—  ein  leise  humoristisches  Fluidum  erreicht  wird.  —  Von 
einer  hervorragenden  realistisch -humoristischen  Wirkung  ist 
in  der  Beziehung  z.  B.  die  Schilderung  Chauntecleres,  wie  er 
königlich  im  Hühnerhof  umherläuft  und  über  sein  Reich  herrscht: 

B.  4369    He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun; 

And  on  Ms  toos  he  rometh  up  and  donn, 
Hirn  deyned  not  to  sette  bis  foot  to  grounde. 
He  chukketh,  whan  he  hath  a  com  y-founde, 
And  to  him  rennen  thanne  his  wyves  alle. 

Weiter  liegt  schon  in  der  realistischen  Darstellung  ein 
leise  humoristischer  Zug,  wenn  mitten  in  der  aufgeregten 
Apotheose  des  Bettelmönchs  an  den  kranken  Bauern,  als  der 
Bettelmönch  sich  zu  dem  Kranken  auf  die  Ofenbank  setzen 
will,  ausdrücklich  gesagt  wird,  dals  er  erst  die  Katze  von  der 
Bank  vertreiben  mulste,  ehe  er  sich  setzen  konnte,  —  wenn 
in  der  Shipmannes  T.  nicht  vergessen  wird,  zu  erwähnen,  dafs 
der  Mönch  beim  Ausritt  zu  seiner  Geliebten  Tonsur  und  Bart 
hübsch  säuberlich  rasiert  hatte,  —  wenn  das  Weib  von  Bath 
den  Gedanken:  „Ob  nun  mein  Mann  etwas  ganz  Geringfügiges 
oder  etwas  sehr  Schwerwiegendes  begangen  hatte,  ich  schwatzte 
immer  darüber"  folgendermalsen  realistisch  spezialisiert: 

D.  534    For  had  myn  housbonde  pissed  on  a  wal, 

Or  doon  a  thing  that  sholde  han  cost  his  lyf  etc. 

—  oder  wenn  sie  einen  Fluch  auf  einen  ihrer  Männer  in  folgen- 
des realistische  und  ungeheuer  anschauliche  Bild  bringt: 

D.  276    With  wilde  thonder-dint  and  firy  levene 
Mote  thy  welke  d  nekke  be  to-broke! 

Aber  mit  dem  Mittel  der  Karikatur  ist  die  Technik  des 
Komischen  in  Ch.'s  Humor  nicht  erschöpft.  Alle  auf  die 
Karikatur  sich  stützende  Komik  ist  objektiv,  d.  h.  bei  ihr 
wirkt  der  Humorist  einfach  durch  Aufzeigen  des  komischen 
Kontrasts  zwischen  der  Idee  und  ihrer  hälslichen  Verkörperung. 
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Von  rein  philosophischem  Standpunkte  aus  höher  steht  aber 
die  subjektive  Komik,  bei  der  der  Humorist  sich  ein  Urteil 
über  den  komischen  Kontrast  herausnimmt.  Das  ist  was  wir 
in  der  alltäglichen  Terminologie  „Witz"  nennen.  Es  wäre 
sicher  falsch,  wollte  ich  diese  subjektive  oder  witzige  Seite 
des  Humors  den  Germanen  ganz  absprechen  und  ihn  als 
alleiniges  Erbteil  der  Romanen  ansehn.  Soviel  ist  jedoch 
sicher:  die  schnelle  Beweglichkeit  des  Geistes,  die  Eleganz 
der  Diktion,  die  zu  dieser  Seite  des  Humors  gehören,  sind 
den  flinken  Romanen  mehr  zu  eigen  als  den  mehr  schwer- 
fälligen Germanen.  Deshalb  müssen  wir  als  sicher  annehmen 
—  wenn  es  auch  kaum  streng  beweisbar  ist  — ,  dafs  diese 
andere  Seite  des  Ch.'schen  Humors,  das  subjektiv  Komische, 
das  Witzige,  Lebendige,  leicht  Flüssige,  sich  nur  unter  dem 
fruchtbaren  Einfluls  des  romanischen  Geistes  der  hereinbrechen- 
den Renaissance  zu  der  erreichten  Höhe  entfalten  konnte. 
Wenn  Ch.  Boccaccio  oder  französische  Fabliaux  las,  so  konnte 
er  für  diese  Seite  des  Humors  reiche  Befruchtung  finden. 
Allerdings:  Diese  geistige  Lebendigkeit  der  Romanen  ist  eine 
Lebendigkeit  des  Verstandes,  daher  noch  nicht  Humor.  Sie 
half  indes  den  Germanen  ihr  ureigenstes  Erbteil,  den  gemüt- 
vollen Humor,  erwecken.  Der  italienische  und  französische 
Esprit  der  Frührenaissance  bewirkte  eine  Selbstbefreiung  der 
Germanen.  Der  Humor,  der  bei  diesem  Prozefs  geboren  wurde, 
ist  in  seiner  besonderen  Art  nur  germanisch  und  den  Romanen 
damals  noch  gänzlich  unbekannt.  —  So  ergibt  sich  denn  bei 
Ch.  auf  dieser  subjektiven  Seite  des  Humors  wieder  eine 
Stufenleiter.  Nicht  alle  subjektiv  humoristischen  Urteile,  nicht 
alle  „Witze"  sind  gleichwertig.  Je  mehr  Geist  und  je  mehr 
Liebe  sie  enthalten,  desto  höher  sind  sie  zu  stellen.  Als  ihre 
unterste  Stufe  könnte  man  die  Ironie  bezeichnen;  ihre  höchste 
Stufe  aber  haben  sie  erreicht,  wenn  sie  wirklich  rein  ästhetisch 
„spielend",  i)  d.  h.  ohne  jede  Krampfhaftigkeit  sind  und  wenn 
eine  tiefe  Weisheit  aus  ihnen  leuchtet,  die  versteht  und  liebt 
Auch  diese  Stufenleiter  kann  jeder  mit  Beispielen  aus  unserm 
Hauptteil  reichlich  ausstatten.    An  einigen  Beispielen  möchte 


')  Dieser  Ausdruck  ist  von  Kuuo  Fischer  geprägt  analog  Schillers 
„Spieltrieb"  in  „Anmut  und  Würde". 
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ich  nur  zeigen,  dafs  Ch.  auch  jene  höchste  Stufe  des  Humors 
manchmal  erreicht  hat: 

A.  443  (Doctour)    For  gold  in  physik  is  a  cordial, 

Therefore  lie  lovede  gold  in  special. 

Ist  bis  zu  dieser  Stelle  die  Schilderung*  des  Arztes  mehr 
ironisch  als  humoristisch,  so  bricht  hier  der  volle  Humor  her- 
vor durch  das  witzige  „Spielen"  mit  dem  komischen  Kontrast: 
Gold  im  Heilmittel  —  Gold  als  Münze,  und  man  merkt  deutlich, 
wie  der  Humor,  der  damit  zum  Vorschein  kommt,  den  Ärger 
gegen  diesen  Kurpfuscher,  wie  er  sich  im  ersten  Teil  der 
Schilderung  kundgibt,  tiberwindet  und  versöhnt. 

A.  573         Now  is  nat  that  of  God  a  ful  fair  grace, 
(Maunciple)    That  swich  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  heep  of  lerned  man? 

Die  anfängliche  Satire  auf  die  Betrügereien  des  Schaffners 
wird  in  Humor  umgebogen  durch  den  Gedanken,  dals  dieser 
ungebildete  Bursche  so  weise  Herrn,  von  denen  ein  jeder  sich  für 
fähig  hält,  ein  ganzes  Land  zu  regieren,  in  den  Sack  steckt. 
Wie  bricht  gerade  bei  dieser  Stelle  nach  der  anfänglichen 
ironischen  Kälte  die  warme  Anteilnahme  des  Humors  hervor  1 

A.  3983       For  holy  chirches  good  moot  been  despended 
(Reves  T.)    On  holy  chirches  blood,  that  is  descended. 
Therefore  he  wolde  his  holy  blood  honoure, 
Thoagh  that  he  holy  chirche  sholde  devoure. 

Hier  wird  sogar  die  bittere  Ironie  oder  Satire,  die  Ch. 
sonst  bei  der  Besprechung  der  schweren  kirchlichen  Schäden 
seiner  Zeit  zeigt,  in  versöhnlichen  Humor  verwandelt  durch 
das  „Spiel"  mit  dem  komischen  Kontrast  der  beiden  Bedeutungen, 
die  man  aus  dem  holy  chirches  hlood  that  is  descended  heraus- 
lesen kann. 

Diese  drei  ganz  willkürlich  ausgewählten  Beispiele  mögen 
genügen.  Solche  Stellen,  an  denen  sich  das  ganze  menschliche 
Verständnis  und  die  Liebe  des  Weisen  zeigen,  gehören  zum 
Kostbarsten,  was  uns  Ch.  gegeben  hat. 


Anhang. 


Humor  im  Stil. 

Interessiert  eine  (im  vorigen  Kapitel  nur  angedeutete) 
scharfgegliederte  Einteilung  von  Humor  und  Ironie  nach  den 
angewandten  logischen  Mitteln  und  in  ästhetischer  Beziehung 
mehr  den  Philosophen  als  den  Philologen,  so  geht  andererseits 
den  Philologen  eine  solche  Einteilung  doch  insoweit  an,  als 
die  Wirkung  von  Humor  und  Ironie  unmittelhar  an  sprach- 
liche Mittel  knüpft.  Freilich  sind  gerade  die  humoristischen 
Nuancierungen,  die  bei  Chaucer  oft  rein  im  sprachlichen  Aus- 
druck, in  der  Wortwahl,  der  Satzverbindung  etc.,  liegen,  so 
zart  und  fein,  dals  es  uns  hier  nur  möglich  sein  wird,  das 
Typische  grob  herauszusieben  und  kürz  zu  skizzieren. 

1.   Ironie  im  einzelnen  Wort. 

Wenn  wir  die  Kunstmittel  betrachten,  die  Ch.  stilistisch 
zum  Zwecke  eines  humorvollen  Effekts  verwendet,  so  ist  der 
einfachste  Fall  der,  dals  das  einzelne  Wort  in  einer  ironischen 
Bedeutung  gebraucht  wird. 

Es  handelt  sich  hier  zunächst  um  eine  Reihe  schmücken- 
der Beiwörter,  die  häufig  wiederkehren  und  fast  immer  einen 
ironischen  Sinn  in  sich  schliefsen.  Es  sind  Wörter  wie  gentil, 
noble,  worthy,  hende,  Epitheta  für  edle,  ritterliche  Eigenschaften, 
die  in  humoristischer  Weise  Personen  beigelegt  werden,  die  am 
allerwenigsten  solche  Eigenschaften  aufzuweisen  haben.  Alle 
diese  Worte  waren  den  Zeitgenossen  als  Epitheta  aus  der 
Heldenpoesie  bekannt.  In  Ch.'s  häufiger  Verwendung  dieser 
Wörter  und  ihrer  Übertragung  auf  Personen,  denen  sie  nicht 
zukommen,  liegt  daher  zugleich  eine  Persiflage  der  zeitgenös- 
sischen Epiker,  die  diese  Worte  im  Übermafs  und  mirsbräuchlich 
verwenden. 
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Gentil. 
Das  Beiwort  gentil,  das  die  vornehme  Geburt,  den  edlen 
vornehmen  Charakter  bezeichnet,  wird  dem  Maunciple  (A.  566), 
dem  Pardoner  (A.  669),  dem  pfiffigen  Mönch  der  Shipmannes  T. 
(B.  1385),  dem  Hahn  der  Nonne  Preestes  T.  (B.  4055)  und  der 
ehebrecherischen  May  in  der  Marchantes  T.  (E.  1995)  beigelegt. 
Der  Wirt  apostrophiert  mit  demselben  Beiwort  den  grindigen 
Koch  (A,  4353),  den  gewalttätigen  Seemann  (B.  1627)  und  den 
starkknochigen  Nonnenpriester  (B.  4645).  Am  deutlichsten  aber 
ist  die  ironisch-humorvolle  Verwendung  dieses  Beiworts,  wenn 
Ch.  den  Somnour  charakterisiert:  A.  647  He  was  a  gentil 
harlot  and  a  kinde. 

Noble. 
Das  Beiwort  noble,  das  mit  dem  vorigen  synonym  ist,  hat 
ebenfalls  bei  Ch.  oft  einen  ironischen  Beigeschmack.  —  Den 
Frere  nennt  der  Dichter  a  noble  post  seines  Ordens  (A.  214), 
den  Ablalskrämer  a  noble  ecclesiaste  (A.  708).  Noble  ist  der 
Bettelmönch  und  der  Mönch  in  der  Shipmannes  T.  (B.  1252). 
Der  Müller  kündigt  seine  zotige  Geschichte  als  a  noble  tale 
an  (A.  3126).  0  noble  ivyves,  beginnt  der  Clerk  seine  Satire 
auf  die  Weiber  (E.  1183).  0  noble,  o  prudent  folh,  apostrophiert, 
der  Justitiarius  ironisch  die  reichen  Kaufleute  bei  seiner 
Lamentation  über  die  Armut  (B.  123). 

Hende. 
In  die  Gruppe  der  Heldenepitheta  des  Mittelenglischen 
gehört  auch  hende  (rührig).  Dieser  sprachliche  Ausdruck  für 
die  Haupteigensehaft  des  ritterlichen  Helden  ist  in  den  C.  T. 
als  eine  Art  homerisches  Beiwort  für  Niclas,  den  Helden  der 
Milleres  T.,  reserviert,  dessen  Heldentat  darin  besteht,  einen 
Zimmermann  zum  Hahnrei  zu  machen.  Fast  regelmälsig,  wenn 
er  auftritt,  wird  er  als  hende  Nicholas  bezeichnet  (A.  3199, 
3272,  3386,  3397,  3401,  3462,  3487,  3526,  3742,  3832). 

Worthy. 
Das  Epitheton  des  „Trefflichen",  „Ehrenwerten"  bekommen 
der  Bettelmönch  (A.  243,  A.  269,  D.  1265),  der  Gutsbesitzer 
(A.  360),  der  Kaufmann  (A.  279,  A.  283),  das  Weib  von  Bath 
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(A.  459,  D.  536).    Ironisch  meint  die  Frau  von  Bath,  dafs  alle 
ihre  Ehemänner  in  ihrer  Arth  tvortJiy  men  waren  (D.  8). 

Solchen  Wörtern  wie  den  bisher  angeführten,  die  allgemein 
bekannt  und  sehr  gebräuchlich  waren,  gibt  Ch.  durch  eine 
derartige  Wendung  ins  Ironische  eine  neue  Prägung  und  neuen 
Inhalt.  Dasselbe  tut  er  sogar  mit  noch  abgeschliffeneren 
Wörtern  wie  good  und  fair. 

Good. 
Die  Frau  von  Bath  wird  eingeführt  als  a  good  wijf{k.  445). 
Dasselbe  Prädikat  bekommt  die  ungetreue  Gattin  des  Kauf- 
manns in  der  Shipmannes  T.  (ß.  1282).  Und  einigen  Zweifel 
an  der  Aufrichtigkeit  des  Lobes  müssen  wir  auch  äufsern, 
wenn  vom  Schiffer  unmittelbar  vor  der  Aufzählung  seiner 
Schandtaten  behauptet  wird :  A.  395  And  certeinly,  he  was  a 
good  felawe. 

Fair  und  andere. 

Der  dicke  Mönch  ist  a  fair  for  the  maistrye  (A.  167),  a 
fair  prelat  (A.  204).  Fair  ist  das  Gesicht  der  Frau  von  Bath, 
dals  im  selben  Atemzuge  hold  und  reed  of  hewe  genannt  wird 
(A.  45S). 

Ironischen  Beigeschmack  hat  die  adverbielle  Verbindung 
faire  and  fetisly  in  den  Stellen  A.  124  und  A.  273. 

Eine  Ironie  wird  in  das  Wort  semely  gelegt,  wenn  Ch. 
bei  der  Prioresse,  die  möglichst  sich  den  feinen  Sitten  nähern 
will,  alles  was  sie  tut,  als  semely  bezeichnet  (A.  123,  136,  151). 

Nur  wenn  wir  swete  ironisch  nehmen,  erklärt  sich  der 
Widerspruch  in  den  folgenden  beiden  Beiwörtern:  a  swete 
spyced  conscience  (D.  435)  =  so  ein  nettes  gepfeffertes  Gewissen. 

Ironisch  ist  schliefslich  die  vor  allem  vom  Weibe  von  Bath 
beliebte  Praxis,  vor  die  ärgsten  Schimpfwörter  liebevolle  Bei- 
wörter zu  setzen.  1)  So:  0  leve  sir  shrewe  (D.  365).  Am  meisten 
wird  olde  so  verwendet,  das  doch  eigentlich  auch  eine  liebe- 
volle vertrauliche  Bedeutung  hat :  Sir  olde  Icaynard  (D.  235), 
Sir  olde  lechour  (D.  242),  olde  dotard  shrewe  (D.  291),  Site 
olde  fool  (D.  357),  olde  stot  (D.  1630). 


')  Das  ist  übrigens  ein  echt  volkstümliches  Element. 
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Weniger  häufig  als  die  Ironie  im  Beiwort  ist  bei  Gh.: 

Die  Ironie  im  Hauptwort. 

D.  1932  Hir  preyer  is  of  ful  gret  reverence,  sagt  der 
Büttel  von  den  Mönchen  und  meint  gerade  das  Gegenteil. 

Ironisch  sagt  der  Chanouns  Yeman,  nachdem  er  alle  Nach- 
teile, die  das  Goldmachen  einbringt,  aufgezählt  hat: 

G.  1402    Lo!  swich  a  lucre  (Vorteil)  is  in  this  lusty  game. 
Und  G.  731    Aüd  of  my  swink  yet  blered  is  myn  ye, 
Lo!  which  avantage  is  to  mnltiplye! 

Als  der  Koch  vom  Pferde  gefallen  ist,  meint  der  Wirt 
ironisch,  das  sei  eine  herrliche  ßittertat  gewesen.  H.  50  This 
was  a  fayr  chivachee  of  a  cook! 

2.   Wortspiel. 

Das  Wortspiel  erhebt  sich  insofern  über  die  einfache  Ironie 
im  Wort,  als  man  es  hier  schon  mit  zwei  Bedeutungen  zu  tun 
hat,  zwischen  denen  man  schwankt,  wodurch  eventuell  ein 
„Spiel"  mit  einem  komischen  Kontrast  zustande  kommt.  — 
Diese  bei  Shakespeare  so  glänzend  zur  Blüte  gekommene 
Technik  steckt  bei  Ch.  noch  ganz  in  den  Anfängen.  Ich  kann 
für  die  C.  T.  nur  einige  Beispiele  aufführen. 

Als  in  der  Somnours  T.  der  Mönch  dem  Lord  von  der 
schwierigen  Aufgabe  erzählt  hat,  die  ihm  der  Bauer  aufgegeben 
hat,  nämlich  einen  fart  gleichmäfsig  unter  die  Brüder  seines 
Klosters  zu  verteilen,  meint  dieser  launig: 

D.  2222    In  ars-metryke  shal  ther  no  man  finde, 
Biforn  this  day,  of  swich  a  qnestioun. 

Den  Witz,  den  sich  der  humorbegabte  Lord  mit  dem  Wort  ars- 
metryJce  leistet,  erkennt  man,  wenn  man  bedenkt,  dals  sich 
dies  Wort  (gewöhnlich  =  Arithmetik)  im  vorliegenden  Falle  mit 
Beziehung  auf  die  vorliegenden  Umstände  auch  wohl  noch  anders 
auflösen  und  ausdeuten  Heise,  nämlich:  Anusausmessung. 

In  der  Marchantes  T.  behauptet  May,  die  zu  ihrem  Damian 
in  den  Apfelbaum  klettern  will,  ihrem  blinden  Ehemanne  gegen- 
über: 


HS 

E.  2335    a  womraan  in  my  plyt 

May  han  to  fruit  so  greet  an  appetyt, 
That  she  may  dyen,  but  she  of  it  have. 

fruit  =  „Frucht"  bezieht  sich  einmal  auf  die  Äpfel,  die 
die  May  sich  angeblieh  vom  Baume  holt.  Was  sie  sich  in 
Wirklichkeit  von  jenem  Räume  vermittels  des  dort  versteckten 
Damians  holt,  ist  aber  auch  a  fruit  (nämlich  =  „Kind,  Junges, 
Nachkommenschaft").  Ein  „Spiel"  mit  diesem  Doppelsinn  er- 
scheint mir  durchaus  wahrscheinlich. 

Hierher  gehört  auch  die  zweideutige  Verwendung  des 
Wortes  coloures  durch  den  Frankeleyn  und  die  Spielerei  mit 
dem  Wort  style  durch  den  Squiere  (F.  105/6).  Ferner  die  er- 
götzliche Mehrdeutigkeit  des  Wortes  incuhus  (D.  880)  (=  1. 
Alpdrücken,  2.  böser  Geist,  3.  Beischläfer),  die  verschiedene 
Bedeutung  des  Wortes  gold  in  der  Charakteristik  des  Arztes 
(A.  443/44)  (=  1.  Gold  in  der  Medizin,  2.  Goldmünze),  und  der 
Doppelsinn  des  Ausdrucks  holy  chirches  Uood  that  is  descended, 
der  die  Stelle  A.  3983/5  zu  einer  so  höchst  humoristischen 
macht  (vgl.  S.  83)  (=  1.  Blut  Christi,  das  auf  die  Erde 
herabstieg,  2.  das  Blut  des  Pfarrers,  das  durch  Fortpflanzung 
sich  aus  der  geistlichen  Sphäre  in  die  profane  herabgelassen 
hat).  —  Eine  schalkhafte  Zweideutigkeit  liegt  schließlich  vor, 
wenn  man  den  Ausdruck  Ms  owne  good  sowohl  auf  den  Reve 
wie  auf  seinen  Herrn  beziehen  kann  (vgl.  S.  43) 

3.  Humor  im  Tergleich. 

Der  Humor  Ch.'s  wird  sprachlich  z.  T.  stark  gestützt  durch 
seine  humoristischen  Vergleiche.  Diese  Vergleiche  schließen 
sich  teilweise  zu  typischen  Gruppen  zusammen,  teilweise  stehen 
sie  als  Einzelerscheinungen,  die  im  Moment  hervorgebracht  sind, 
da.  Bei  jenen  typischen  Gruppen  mag  ein  volkstümlicher  Faktor 
mitspielen.  Es  sind  eben  geläufige  volkstümliche  Vergleiche, 
die  Ch.  um  ihrer  humoristischen  Wirkung  willen  aufgreift. 

a)  Typische  volkstümliche  Gruppen  in  den  humoristischen 

Vergleichen  Ch.'s. 
Der  Vergleich  mit  Vögeln.    Er  bedeutet  das  Fröhliche, 
das  Verliebtsein,  das  Kecke  etc. 
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Fröhlich  ist  man  wie  a  goldfincJi  in  the  sJiawe  (A.  4367), 
wie  ein  fowel,  wJian  that  the  sonne  up-ryseth  (B.  1241),  wie 
a  papejay  (B.  1559),  wie  a  hrid  agayn  the  day  oder  a  nigli- 
tmgale,  in  the  sesoun  of  May  (G.  1342). 

Ein  Verliebter  singt  hroJcJcinge  as  a  nightingale  (A.  3377) 
oder  merier  than  the  papejay  (E.  2322).  Der  verliebte  Müller 
soll  bei  der  Sinthflut  hinter  seiner  lieben  Frau  herschwimmen 
as  myrie  as  dooth  the  ivhyte  dohe  after  the  dralce  (A.  3575). 

Der  Lüstling  wird  durch  den  Vergleich  mit  einem  Sperling 
charakterisiert:  Äs  hoot  he  was,  and  lecherous  as  a  sparwe 
(A.  626).  [Hei  ^^^^^^  ^^^''^  swete,  and  chirteth  as  a  sparive 
(D.  1804). 

Dralle,  kecke  Weiber  werden  mit  Eichelhähern  oder  Elstern 
verglichen.  As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolyf  (A.  454);  jolif 
as  a  pye  (B.  1399);  joly  as  a  pye  (D.  456).  —  Derselbe  Ver- 
gleich wird  von  schwatzhaften  Männern  gebraucht.  Der  be- 
trunkene Bote  der  Donegild  jangleth  as  a  jay  (B.  774).  Die 
Alchemisten  chiteren  as  doon  thise  jayes  (G.  1397).  Der  alte 
Januar  ist  ful  of  Jargon  as  a  fleJcJced  pye  (E.  1847). 

Das  kecke  Eischen  der  Milleres  T.  singt  so  laut  und  leb- 
haft, as  any  swalwe  sittinge  on  a  herne  (A.  3257).  Der  Wirt, 
der  des  Morgens  in  aller  Frühe  die  Gesellschaft  weckt,  was 
our  aller  coJc  (A.  823),  der  kampfesfreudige  Lykurg  loJced  ahout 
lyk  a  griffon  (A.  2133),  der  dumme  Absalon  hat  Augen  greye 
as  goos  (A.  3317).  —  Der  hinterlistige  Büttel  der  Freres  T. 
ist  so  voll  boshaften  Geschwätzes  as  ful  of  venim  heen  thise 
wariangles  (Würger)  (D.  1407).  Er  hat  für  sein  Geschäft  ge- 
riebene Kupplerinnen  zur  Hand,  as  any  hauJc  to  Iure  in  Enge- 
lond  (D.  1340).  —  Die  eingeschüchterten  Männer  sollen  sich 
niederkauern  as  dooth  a  quaille  (Wachtel)  (E.  1206),  so  energisch 
werden  die  Frauen  sie  ducken. 

Typisch  und  volkstümlich  ist  sodann  der  humoristische 
Vergleich  mit  wilden  Tieren  zum  Ausdrucke  des  Zorns 
oder  überhaupt  der  Fürchterlichkeit. 

Wie  ein  Tiger  in  the  vale  of  Galgopheie,  dem  das  Junge 
gestohlen  ist,  den  Jäger  halst,  so  halst  Arcite  den  Palamon 
aus  Eifersucht  (A.  2626).  Beth  egre  as  is  a  tygre  yonde  in 
Inde,  rät  der  Clerk  ironisch  den  Weibern  in  bezug  auf  ihren 
Kampf  gegen  die  Männer  (E.  1199). 
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Ein  schrecklicher  Löwe  in  Belmarye,  der  vor  Hunger  wahn- 
sinnig ist,  verlangt  nicht  so  nach  dem  Blut  seiner  Beute  wie 
Palamon  danach,  seinen  Feind  Arcite  zu  erschlagen  (A.  2630). 

—  As  a  wood  leoun  stürzen  die  von  Zorn  Übermannten  auf 
ihre  Widersacher  (D.  794,  D.  2152).  —  Das  Weib  von  Bath 
behauptet,  sie  sei  widerspenstig  gewesen  as  is  a  leonesse  (D. 
637).  —  [Chauntecleer]  loheth  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun  (B.  4369). 

—  As  a  leoun  [Emetrius]  Ms  loMng  caste  (A.  2171). 

Der  angeführte  Bettelmönch  der  Somnours  T.  schaut  um- 
her as  it  were  a  wilde  boor  (D.  2160). 

Und  wenn  der  Frere  den  Somnour  wood  as  a  hare  (D.  1327) 
nennt,  so  ist  die  Ironie  dadurch  verdoppelt,  dals  die  Wut 
eines  Hasen  eben  nicht  allzu  gefährlich  sein  kann. 

Aber  neben  den  Vergleichen  mit  Vögeln  und  wilden 
Tieren  finden  wir  noch  manche  andern  typischen  humo- 
ristischen Vergleiche  aus  dem  Tierreiche.  Der  heimlich 
Schleichende  wird  mit  einem  Jägerhunde  (a  dogge  for  the 
howe)  (D.  1369,  E.  2013)  verglichen.  Der  Frere  coude  rage 
as  it  were  rigJit  a  whelpe  (A.  257).  Ein  dralles  junges  Weibchen 
wird  als  Wachtelhündin  (D.  267)  oder  als  junges  Fohlen 
(A.  3263.  3282)  oder  als  ein  lustig  hüpfendes  Kalb,  das  dem 
Muttertier  folgt  (A.  3259),  bezeichnet.  Der  verliebte  Absalon 
schmachtet  nach  Alisoun  as  dooth  a  lamh  after  the  tete  (A.  3704). 
Der  Ablalskrämer  hat  starre  Augen  wie  ein  Hase  (A.  684) 
und  eine  Stimme  wie  eine  Ziege  (A.  688).  Die  Alchemisten 
stinken  as  a  goot  (G.  886).  Ein  Betrunkener  ist  droriken  as  a 
mous  (D.  246,  A.  1261),  ein  anderer  Betrunkener  sleep  as  a 
swyn  (B.  745),  ein  dritter  fällt  as  it  were  a  stiJced  swyn  (C.  555). 
Der  Schädel  des  Müllers  ist  'piled  as  an  ape  (A.  3935);  die 
Weiber  sind  stark  as  is  a  greet  camaille  (E.  1196);  die  Mönche  sind 
fat  as  a  whale,  and  walkinge  as  a  swan  (D.  1930);  Chauntecleer 
singt  sogar  lustiger  tlian  the  mermayde  in  the  see  (B.  4459).  — 

Typisch  und  volkstümlich  sind  auch  die  humoristischen 
Vergleiche  für  das  häufige  Vorkommen  der  Bettelmönche  und 
ihr  Umherschwirren  in  der  Welt:  as  thikJce  as  motes  in  the 
sonne 'hone  (D.  868)  und  für  das  Murmeln  des  Volks:  They 
murmureden  as  dooth  a  swarm  of  heen  (F.  204). 

Ein  humoristischer  Vergleich,  der  ja  allerdings  nicht 
gerade  ins  Tierreich  gehört,  aber  doch  immerhin  mit  einigem 
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Recht  hier  nachzutragen  ist,  liegt  vor,  wenn  ein  anscheinend  allzu 
sittsamer  Mann  mit  einem  Mädchen  verglichen  wird:  der  Ritter 
ist  of  his  port  as  melce  as  is  a  mayäe  (A.  69),  der  Wirt  spricht 
zur  Priorin  as  curteysly  as  it  had  heen  a  mayde  (B.  1635),  der 
hende  Nicliolas  ist  lyh  a  mayden  meke  for  to  see  (A.  3201)  und 
der  Clerk  of  Oxenford  reitet  as  coy  and  stille  as  dooih  a  mayde 
(E.  2). 

Vergleiche  aus  der  unbelebten  Natur. 

Es  liegt  natürlich  näher,  den  Menschen  mit  lebenden 
Wesen  zu  vergleichen.  So  sind  denn  auch  bei  Ch.  die  bisher 
gegebenen  Vergleiche  die  häufigeren,  Aber  wenn  man  das 
humoristische  Moment  ins  Auge  falst,  so  sieht  man,  dafs 
gerade  der  Vergleich  mit  leblosen  Dingen  eventuell  die  grölsere 
Drastik  herorrufen  kann.  Es  ist  daher  nicht  zu  verwundern, 
dals  auch  diese  Vergleiche  bei  Ch.  reichlich  vertreten  sind. 

Der  Squyer  ist  geschmückt  wie  eine  Wiese,  die  voll  von 
weilsen  und  roten  Blumen  steht  (A.  89).  —  Der  Bettelmönch 
hat  einen  Hals  so  weils  wie  the  flour-de-lys  (A.  238).  —  Schön 
Alisoun  ist  so  lieblich  wie  a  prymerole  (A.  3267). 

Der  abgetriebene  Klepper  des  Studenten  ist  lene  as  is  a 
raJce  (A.  287).  —  Der  den  Anblick  der  geliebten  Emelye  ent- 
behrende Arcite  wird  dünn  und  drye  as  is  a  scJiaft  (A.  1361). 
—  Die  Augen  des  Mönchs  stemed  as  a  forneys  of  a  leed 
(A.  201).  Der  Mund  des  Müllers  ist  as  greet  as  a  greet  forneys 
(A.  559).  —  In  seiner  Stimmung  soll  man  light  as  leef  on  linde 
(E.  1211)  sein.  Der  Somnour  zittert  vor  Zorn  lyJc  an  aspen 
leef  (D.  1667).  —  Der  Pardoner  hat  Haar  as  yelwe  as  ivex 
(A.  675).  —  Der  alte  Januar  hat  ein  Kinn  wie  eine  Seehunds- 
haut, scharf  wie  ein  Dornstrauch  (E.  1825).  —  Die  Frauen 
plappern  as  a  mille  (E.  1199).  Die  heuchlerische  Stimme  des 
Ablalskrämers  klingt  in  der  Kirche  rund  wie  eine  Glocke 
(C.  331).  —  Ein  Mensch  ist  stumm,  still  und  blind  as  a  stoon 
(A.  774,  E.  1818,  E.  2156).  —  Von  der  Müllerin,  die  somdel 
smoterlich  ist,  wird  ironisch  gesagt,  sie  sei  digne  as  water  in 
a  dich  (das  natürlich  sehr  unsauber  und  daher  nicht  gerade 
digne  ist)  (A.  3964).  0 


^)  Auch  dieser  Vergleich  ist  unter  die  typischen  zu  rechnen,  da  er 
in  jener  Zeit  gebräuchlich  war,    Cf.  Skeat,  Notes,  A.  3964. 
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Etwas,  was  „zum  Anbeilsen  nett"  ist,  wird  mit  entsprechen- 
den Vergleichen  aus  dem  Bereiche  des  Eisbaren  belegt:  Der 
hende  Nicholas  verbreitet  ein  Parfüm  as  swete  as  is  the  rote 
of  licorys,  or  any  cetetvale  (A.  3206).  Baldrian  und  Lakritzen- 
saft  wurden  zum  Würzen  der  Speisen  benutzt,  i)  Der  Kerl 
duftete  also  zum  Anbeilsen  stifs  etwa  wie  eine  Semmel.  — 
Der  Mund  des  schönen  Eischens  ist  so  süfs  as  bragot,  or  hord 
of  apples  leyd  in  hey  or  lieeth  (A.  3261).  —  Der  Lehrling  der 
Cokes  T.  ist  so  (A.  4372)  ful  of  love  and  paramour 

As  is  the  hyve  ful  of  hony  swete; 

Wel  was  the  wenche  with  him  inighte  mete, 

Absalon  redet  sein  sülses  Eischen  als  honycomh  und  sogar  als 
swete  cinamone  (stifse  Zimtstange)  (A.  3699)  an. 

b)  Nichttypische  Vergleiche. 

Alle  bisher  aufgeführten  humoristischen  Vergleiche  haben 
mehr  oder  weniger  etwas  volkstümlich  Sprüchwörtliches  an 
sich.  Sie  flössen  Ch.  mit  dem  Sprachgut,  das  er  beherrschte, 
fertig  oder  wenigstens  angedeutet  zu.  Bei  andern  die  Situation 
besonders  gut  treffenden  aber  sonst  vereinzelt  dastehenden 
Vergleichen  haben  wir  das  Gefühl,  dafs  unser  genial  für  das 
Bildliche  veranlagte  Dichter  sie  im  Moment  erst  selber  für 
die  betreffende  Situation  schuf.  Natürlich  ist  das  oft  schwer 
zu  entscheiden. 

Bei  der  Schlägerei  zwischen  dem  Müller  und  dem  einen 
Studenten  in  der  Keves  T.  kollern  die  beiden  in  ihrem  Kampf- 
eifer aus  dem  Bette  auf  den  Fulsboden,  was  Ch.  in  folgendem 
grofsartigen  Vergleich  veranschaulicht: 

A.  4277    And  in  the  floor,  with  nose  and  mouth  to-broke, 
They  walwe  as  doon  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 

Ein  glänzender  humoristischer  Vergleich  verdeutlicht  uns  die 
Tätigkeit  des  Pardoners  auf  der  Kanzel: 

C.  395    Than  peyne  I  me  to  strecche  forth  the  nekke, 
And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  bekke, 
As  doth  a  dowve  sitting  on  a  berne. 


»)  Cf.  Skeat,  Notes,  A.  3207. 
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Prachtvoll  ist  auch  der  folgende  Vergleich,  besonders  durch 
das  Aufnehmen  als  Wirklichkeit  des  Anfangs  blols  als  Ver- 
gleich herangezogenen : 

A.  3806    This  Nicholas  anon  leet  flee  a  fart, 

As  greet  as  it  had  been  a  thonder-dent, 
That  with  the  strook  he  was  almost  y-blent. 

Und  so  lassen  sich  noch  viele  Beispiele  aufführen,  wo 
Ch.  einen  humoristischen  Gedanken  durch  einen  nicht  gerade 
alltäglichen  Vergleich  ins  Helle  rückt.  Es  mögen  nur  einige 
folgen:  Voll  Verschmitztheit  vergleicht  Ch.  das  Schellengeläut 
am  Sattelzeug  des  „Kavaliermönchs"  mit  dem  Kapellen- 
glöckchen  seines  Klosters  und  meint,  dals  es  ja  mindestens 
ebenso  schön  und  laut  klänge  (A.  169).  —  Die  verschmitzt 
zwinkernden  Augen  des  Bettelmönchs  werden  mit  den  flimmern- 
den Sternen  in  einer  frostigen  Winternacht  verglichen  (A.  266). 
—  Der  Ablals  des  Pardoner  kommt  al  hoot  von  Rom,  d.  h.  wie 
warme  Semmel  vom  Bäcker  (A.  687).  —  Der  auf-  und  ab- 
wogende Gemütszustand  der  Verliebten  ist  as  hoJcet  in  a  welle 
(A.  1533).  —  Die  fetten  Mönche  sind  al  vinolent  as  hotel  in 
a  spence  (D.  1931).  —  Die  Seele  springt  vom  Fegefeuer  in  den 
Himmel,  swifter  than  dooth  an  arwe  out  of  the  hoiuel  (E.  1673.) 


Die  äufseren  sprachlichen  Mittel,  deren  sich  der  Humor 
bedient,  können  auch  in  bestimmten  Satzkonstruktionen  und 
Satzverbindungen  bestehen.  Oder  besser  gesagt:  Der  Humor 
benutzt  bestimmte  Satzkonstruktionen  und  Satzverbindungen 
als  besonders  geeignet  für  seinen  Zweck. 

4.   Satzkonstruktion. 

Wir  bekommen  da  bei  Ch.  zunächst  eine  Gruppe,  wo 

a)  der  Humor  des  Satzes  angekündigt  wird  durch  stereotype  Ausdrücke. 

Wenn  wir  auch  bei  Ch.  stereotype  Ausdrücke  i)  finden,  die 
man  beim  besten  Willen   nicht  anders  als  Verlegenheitsflick- 

1)  Vgl.  Hugo  Lange,  Die  Versicherungen  bei  Chaucer.  Diss.  Halle 
1891.    Ferner  Ch.  M.  Hathaway,  Chaucer's  Verse-tags  as  a  Part  of  his 
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pliraseni)  nennen  kann,  so  sind  doch  wieder  andere  derartige 
harmlose  Ausdrücke  von  vornherein  verdächtig,  dals  der  Dichter 
mit  ihnen  eine  schalkhafte  Wirkung  beabsichtigt.  —  So  ist  es 
immer  höchst  wahrscheinlich,  dafs,  wenn  Ch.  mit  einem  I  trowe 
(A.  691),  I  dar  ivel  undertake  (A.  3541)  oder  mit  einem  certeinhj 
(A.  204,  A.  395)  den  Satz  einleitet,  oder  wenn  er  versichert: 
if  pleynly  speJce  I  shal  (E.  1316),  hut  trewely  to  teilen  (A.  707), 
hut  sootJi  to  seyn  (A.  284,  A.  337,  A.  3337),  daXs  er  dann  gerade 
trotz  seiner  Versicherungen  im  Begriff  ist,  eine  schalkhafte 
Malice  folgen  zu  lassen. 

Auch  andere  harmlos  aussehende  typische  Redewendungen 
können  durch  ihre  spezielle  Verwendung  im  Satze  eine  boshaft 
launige  Bedeutung  bekommen. 

So  atte  laste,  wenn  Ch.  vom  Pardoner  sagt,  nachdem  er 
alle  seine  Schandtaten  aufgezählt  hat:  (A.  707)  atte  laste  he 
was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiaste.  Hier  ist  die  ironische  Be- 
deutung des  last  —  not  least  deutlich  genug. 

Eine  ähnliche  ironische  Bedeutung  liegt  vor,  wenn  Ch.  von 
einem  Bettelmönch   erzählt,   der   umherging,  um  zu  predigen 


Narrative  Machinery  (Journal  of  Germ.  Phil.  V,  1905,  S.  476flf.),  der  diese 
stereotypen  Versicherungen  nur  in  den  Jugendwerken  als  Flickphrasen 
ansehen  will,  während  sie  in  den  C.  T.  durchaus  absichtlich  znr  Charakte- 
ristik der  naiven  Erzählweise  der  einzelnen  Pilger  verwandt  seien. 

^)  Z.  B.  there  is  namore  to  seye,  withouten  wordes  mo,  shortly  for  to 
teile,  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  u.  a.  —  Es  läfst  sich  jedenfalls  nur  in  ver- 
zweifelt wenig  Fällen  der  Verdacht  aussprechen,  dafs  Ch.  mit  einer  solchen 
Flickformel  einen  komischen  Effekt  beabsichtigt  habe.    Vielleicht  ist  im 
folgenden  Beispiel  der  Zweck  verfolgt,  das  tragische  Auftreten  des  Todes 
durch  die  naive  Schilderung  ins  Komische  zu  ziehn: 
C.  677    And  with  his  spere  he  [der  Tod]  smoot  his  herte  a-two, 
And  wente  his  wey  with-outen  wordes  mo. 
Die  Komik,  die  wir  herausfühlen,  kann  aber  auch  unfreiwillig  sein.  — 
Ähnlich  liegt  die  Sache: 

A.  3650    Withouten  wordes  mo,  they  goon  to  bedde 

A.  3819  He  sit  him  up  withouten  wordes  mo. 
Bewufst  schalkhaft  scheint  es  auch  zu  klingen,  wenn  Ch.  seine  ewige 
Versicherung  there  is  namore  to  seye  an  zwei  Stellen  in  eine  etwas  weniger 
stereotyp  klingende  Form  kleidet:  ye  gete  namore  of  me  (E.  1945,  F.  342). 
—  Zum  Teil  (vor  allem  in  Sir  Thopas)  mag  auch  eine  Verspottung  der 
zeitgenössischen  Epiker  vorliegen,  die  mit  solchen  Ausdrücken  verschwende- 
risch umgingen. 
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und  ceh  to  hegge,  it  is  no  doute  (D.  1712).  Die  nebensäch- 
liche Anknüpfung  mit  eeJc,  die  der  naive  Leser  vielleicht  tiber- 
sieht, hat  ihre  gewaltige  Ironie,  die  uns  klar  wird,  wenn  wir 
bedenken,  daXs  dem  Bettelmönch  natürlich  das  Betteln  und 
nicht  das  Predigen  die  Hauptsache  ist.  Die  unglaublich  fein 
ins  Boshafte  schillernde  Versicherung  tt  is  no  doute  gehört 
in  die  oben  besprochene  Gruppe  (I  trowe,  certeinly  etc.). 

Einen  humoristischen  Effekt  durch  stereotype  Redewen- 
dungen erzielt  Ch.  ferner,  wenn  er  von  dem  Schiffer  sagt:  He 
rood  upon  a  rouncy,  as  he  couthe  (A.  390),  während  bekannt- 
lich im  allgemeinen  die  Seeleute  verständlicherweise  sehr  schlecht 
reiten  können,  —  wenn  er  das  Haar  des  Ablalskrämers  charak- 
terisiert: Ms  loJcJces  that  he  hadde  (A.  677),  während  in  Wirk- 
lichkeit der  Ablalskrämer,  wie  aus  der  übrigen  Beschreibung 
hervorgeht,  eben  verteufelt  wenig  Haare  hatte,  —  und  wenn 
er  von  den  Handwerkern  sagt:  JEverich,  for  the  wisdom  that 
he  can,  Was  shaply  for  to  heen  an  alderman  (A.  371),  während 
die  übrige  Schilderung  zeigt,  dals  die  Handwerker  sich  höchstens 
selbst  einbilden,  diese  Weisheit  zu  besitzen. 

Ein  öfter  in  Ch.'s  Satzkonstruktion  wiederkehrendes  stili- 
stisches Mittel,  das  humorvoll  wirkt,  ist  eine  gewisse 


b)  negative  Äusdrucksweise. 
Durch  diese  negative  Ausdrucks  weise  ist  es  Ch.  möglich, 
denselben  Gedanken  durchs  Positive  und  durchs  Negative  hin- 
durchzuvariieren  und  durch  dies  Spielen  mit  Gegensätzlichkeiten 
einen  flotten  humoristischen  Stil  zu  erreichen.  Als  Schulbeispiel 
möge  das  folgende  dienen: 

B.  4024    Of  poynaunt  sance  hir  Eeded  never  a  deel. 
No  deyntee  morsel  passed  thurgh  hir  throte; 
Hir  dyete  was  accordant  to  hir  cote. 
Eepleccioun  ne  made  hir  never  syk; 
Attempree  dyete  was  al  hir  phisyk, 
And  exercyse,  and  hertes  suffisaunce. 
The-goute  lette  hir  no-thing  for  to  dannce, 
N'apoplexye  shente  nat  hir  heed; 
No  wyn  ne  draiik  she,  neither  whyt  ne  reed; 
Hir  bord  was  sorved  most  with  whyt  and  blak, 
Milk  and  broun  breed,  in  which  she  fond  no  lak. 
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In  diesem  Beispiel  sind  die  Zeilen  1,  2,  4,  7,  8  und  9 
solche  negative  Variationen,  denen  eigentlich  nur  drei  Gedanken 
zugrunde  liegen. 

Um  ein  Milsverständnis  zu  vermeiden,  möchte  ich  betonen, 
dafs  ich  bei  dieser  negativen  Ausdrucksv^eise  nicht  an  die  bei 
Gh.  häufigen  Vergleiche  denke,  die  eine  gewisse  Negieruug 
in  sich  schlielsen.  Wenn  also  Gh.  etwa  sagt:  „Es  war  kein 
Vogel  so  lustig  wie  er*'  u.  ä.,  so  ist  das  noch  immer  Vergleich 
von  ähnlichem  mit  ähnlichem.  Was  ich  hier  im  Auge  habe, 
liegt  vielmehr  vor,  wenn  ein  positiver  Gedauke  durch  sein 
negativ  gewandtes  Gegenteil  umschrieben  wird.  Dafs  eine  solche 
Technik  zum  Ausdruck  des  Komischen  direkt  reizt,  ist  ganz 
sicher.  Die  Sache  möge  an  einigen  Beispielen  noch  klarer  werden: 

Statt  des  positiven  „Er  war  sehr  dünn"  sagt  Gh.  he  nas  nat 
right  fat  (A.  288),  und  zu  der  positiven  Aussage  „Seine  Beine 
waren  dünn  wie  ein  Stock"  fügt  er  launig  hinzu:  ther  was  no 
calf  y-sene  (A.  592).  —  Das  positive  „Er  hat  eine  gesunde 
Gesichtsfarbe"  umschreibt  Gh.  negativ  einmal  auf  diese  Weise: 

B.  4648    Hirn  nedeth  nat  bis  colour  for  to  dyen 
With  brasil,  ne  with  greyn  of  Portingale, 

und  ein  andermal  auf  diese  Weise:  He  was  nat  pale  as  a 
forpyned  goost  (A.  205  und  ähnlich  B.  3124).  —  Der  negative 
Satz  This  kniglit  ne  stood  nat  stille  as  doth  a  best  (D.  1034) 
ist  eine  humoristische  Umschreibung  für  den  positiven  Gedanken: 
„Der  Ritter  war  rasch  im  Handeln".  Ebenso  steht  negativ  His 
Studie  was  hut  litel  on  the  Bible  (A.  438)  für  positiv:  „Er  war 
sehr  unheilig"  und  negativ  I  sleep  never  on  the  mount  of 
Fernaso  für  positiv:  „Ich  bin  absolut  prosaisch  veranlagt", 
und  schlielslich  negativ  Of  nyce  conscience  tooh  he  no  Jceep 
(A.  400)  oder  Stomah  ne  consdence  ne  Jcnowe  I  noon  (D.  1441) 
für  positiv:  „Er  war  [ich  bin]  ein  sehr  skrupelloser  Mensch." 
Sodann  erzielt  Gh.  einen  humoristischen  Effekt  durch  ein 
gewisses 

c)  Herausfallen  aus  der  objektiven  Schilderungsweise. 
Dieses  Durchbrechen  des  objektiven  Stils  kann  bestehen 
erstens  in  rethorischen  Fragen,  die  Gh.  humorvoll  besonders 
dann  verwendet,  wenn  die  grolse  Freude  irgend  eines  Menschen 
und  ähnliches  geschildert  werden  soll: 
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B.  1258    Who  was  so  welcome  as  my  lord  dann  John, 

Our  dere  cosId,  ful  of  curteisyeV 
E.  1955    Who  studieth  now  but  faire  fresshe  May? 
E.  2412    This  Januarie,  who  is  glad  but  he? 
G.  1341    This  sotted  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he? 

Liegt  in  diesen  rethorischen  Fragen  schon  eine  halbe  Anrede 
an  den  Leser,  was  meiner  Meinung  nach  gerade  das  Gefühl  er- 
zeugt, dafs  der  objektive  Erzählungsfluls  unterbrochen  wird,  so 
wendet  sich  der  Dichter  auch  humoristisch  direkt  an 
den  Leser,  wodurch  natürlich  ein  noch  schärferer  Bruch  entsteht. 

Nachdem  Ch.  in  der  Knightes  T.  scharf  die  gegensätzliche 
aber  gleich  mifsliche  Lage  der  beiden  Liebhaber  herausgearbeitet 
hat,  wendet  er  sich  an  seine  Zuhörer  mit  der  direkten  Frage: 

A.  1347    Yow  loveres  axe  I  now  this  questioun, 

Who  hath  the  worse,  Arcite  or  Palamoun? 

In  der  Marchantes  T.  behauptet  der  Dichter  höchst  ironisch: 
„Wenn  zarte  Jugend  sich  mit  gekrümmtem  Alter  verheiratet  hat, 
so  ist  da  eine  solche  Fröhlichkeit,  dals  sie  nicht  beschrieben 
werden  kann."  Und  höchst  übermütig  wendet  er  sich  an 
etwaige  ungläubige  Leser  mit  der  Aufforderung: 

E.  1740    Assayeth  if  your-self,  than  may  ye  witen 
If  that  I  lye  or  noon  in  this  matere. 

Eine  ähnliche  humoristische  Wirkung  wie  durch  die  Anrede 
an  den  Leser  bringt  Ch.  hervor  durch  die  Anrede  an  den 
geschilderten  Helden.  Auch  durch  sie  wird  die  objektive 
Erzählungsweise  unterbrochen. 

A.  1218    Let  him  be  war,  his  nekke  lyth  to  wedde!^) 
A.  3397    Now  bere  thee  wel,  thou  hende  Nicholas ! 
B.  309    Imprudent  emperour  of  Korne,  alias ! 

Was  ther  no  philosophre  in  al  thy  toun? 

Is  no  tyme  bet  than  other  in  swich  cas?  etc. 
E.  1788    0  Januarie,  dronken  in  plesaunce 

Of  mariage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 

Thyn  owene  squyer  and  thy  borne  man, 

Entendeth  for  to  do  thee  viieinye. 

God  graunte  thee  thyn  hoomly  fo  t'espye. 


1)  Dies  erste  Beispiel  eine  Art  indirekte  Anrede. 
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E.  1869  0  sely  DamiaD,  alias! 

Answere  to  my  demaunde,  as  in  Ihis  cas, 

How  shaltow  to  thy  lady  fresshe  May 

Teile  thy  wo?    She  wole  alwey  seye  "nay"; 

Eek  if  tliou  speke,  she  wol  thy  wo  biwreye; 

God  be  thyn  help,  I  can  no  bettre  seye. 
E.  2107    0  Januarie,  what  mighte  it  thee  availle, 

Thou  mightest  see  as  fer  as  shippes  saille? 
G.  1076    0  sely  preest!    0  sely  innocent! 

With  coveityse  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent! 

Die  objektive  Schilderungsweise  wird  oft  auch  dadurch 
in  humoristischer  Weise  durchbrochen,  dafs  der  jeweilige 
Erzähler  aufgeregt  wird,  was  sich  erstens  äufsert  in  der 
aufgeregten  Aufforderung  an  die  Zuhörer,  genau  aufzupassen: 

A.  2674  But  herkneth  me,  and  stinteth  now  a  lyte. 

G.  1101  Now  tak  heed  of  this  chanouns  cursednesse! 

G.  1176  But  taketh  heed  now,  sirs,  for  goddes  love! 

G.  1227  And  taketh  heed  now  of  his  cursed  sleightel 
G.  1265  tak  keep  and  be  war! 

Zweitens  in  der  Versicherung  der  Wahrheit  des  Erzählten: 

A.  3924    And  this  is  verray  sooth  that  I  yow  teile. 

B.  4256    I  gabbe  nat,  so  have  I  joye  or  blis. 

B.  4310    By  god,  I  hadde  lever  than  my  sherte, 
That  ye  had  rad  his  legende,  as  have  I. 

Drittens  in  Verwünschungen  über  den  in  der  Geschichte 
dargestellten  Helden: 

G.  1159    This  fals  chanoun,  the  foule  feend  him  fecche! 
G.  1225  yvele  mote  he  cheve! 

G.  1273  the  devel  out  of  his  skin 

Him  terve,  I  pray  to  god,  for  his  falshede; 

For  he  was  ever  fals  in  thoght  and  dede. 

Schlief slich  wird  einmal  die  Erzählung  humoristisch  unter- 
brochen durch  ein  Intermezzo  zwischen  zweien  der  Pilger. 
Bettelmönch  und  Büttel,  die  ihre  Geschichten  gegenseitig  auf- 
einander münzen,  pfauchen  einander  während  der  Erzählung  an: 

D.  1327    For  thogh  this  Somnour  wood  were  as  an  hare, 
To  teile  his  harlotrye  I  wol  nat  spare, 
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bemerkt  der  ßottelmöncli  ganz  unvermittelt  mitten  in  seiner 
Geschichte,  und  dem  Büttel  fährt  der  Bettelmönch  mit  einem 
„Nay,  ther  ihou  lixt,  thou  Somnour"  (D.  1761)  zwischen  die 
Erzählung. 

Den  Prolog-  der  Frau  von  ßath  unterbricht  der  Ablafs- 
krämer  durch  seine  Zustimmung  zu  ihren  Ansichten  von  der 
Ehe  (D.  164ff.).i) 

5.   Satzverbindung. 

Der  Humor  bei  den  Satzverbindungen  Ch.'s  besteht  oft 
einfach  in  einer 

a)  unvermittelten  kurzen  Nebeneinanderstellung  von  Gegensätzen 

oder  wenigstens  weit  auseinanderliegender  Gedanken. 

Diese  humoristische  Technik,  die  bei  Ch.  sicher  nicht  naiv 

ist  sondern  von  wohlberechneter  Wirkung,  erscheint  naturgemäfs 

am  häufigsten  im  allgemeinen  Prolog,   wo  es  sich  immer  um 


^)  Dies  ganze  Herausfallen  aus  der  objektiven  Schilderungsweise 
hängt  mit  einer  nicht  zu  leugnenden  stark  dramatischen  Veranlagung  Ch.'s 
zusammen.  Als  echter  Dramatiker  wirkt  Ch.  schon  durch  die  blofse  Zu- 
sammenstellung seiner  Personen  humoristisch.  Es  kann  sich  dabei  um 
eine  feindliche  Gegenüberstellung  zweier  Personen  handeln  wie  im  obigen 
Beispiel  vom  Bettelmönch  und  Bütiel  oder  wie  bei  dem  Zusammenstofs 
zwischen  Koch  und  Verwalter.  Es  kann  sich  aber  auch  —  und  gerade 
hierin  offenbart  sich  Ch.'s  Humor  köstlich  —  um  eine  Parallelstellung 
zweier  Personen  handeln.  Ich  erinnere  an  das  letzte  obige  Beispiel:  Der 
abgebrühte  Ablafskrämer  als  gläubiger  Schüler  zu  Füfsen  des  erzählenden 
Weibes  von  Bath  {teche  us  yonge  men  of  your  praktike  D.  IST).  Gibt 
es  eine  komischere  Zusammenstellung?  —  Ähnlich  wirkt  schon  durch  die 
Zusammenstellung  komisch  das  Paar  Ablafskrämer -Büttel,  das  einträchtig 
durch  die  Welt  zieht  und  zusammen  das  schöne  geistliche  Lied  singt 
„Come  hider,  love,  to  me",  —  der  Ablafskrämer  mit  hoher  Ziegenstimme, 
der  Büttel  mit  tiefem  Trompetenbafs  (A.  672).  —  Dasselbe  Mittel  des 
„komischen  Duetts"  ist  benutzt  bei  der  Schilderung  des  Hahns  Chaunteclere 
und  seiner  Pertelote: 

B.  4067    But  such  a  joye  was  it  to  here  hem  singe, 
Whan  that  the  brighte  sonne  gan  to  springe, 
In  swete  accord,  'my  lief  is  faren  in  londe'. 
Ward  (Chaucer  S.  117)  bemerkt  zu  dieser  humoristischen  paarweisen  Zu- 
sammenstellung der  Ch.'schen  Gestalten:  „With  how  sure  an  instinct,  by 
the  way,  Chaucer  has  anticipated  that  unwritten  law  of  the  modern  drama 
according  to  which  low  comedy  characters  always  appear  in  couples!" 
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kurze  Charakteristiken  handelt,  die  der  Dichter  mit  knappen 
meisterhaften  Strichen  hinsetzt.  Die  Fülle  des  in  den  kurzen 
koordinierten  Sätzen  Gesagten  droht  die  Form  zu  sprengen; 
aber  gerade  dies  Zerspringen  der  Form  (in  Satz-  und  Gedanken- 
verbindung) benutzt  Ch.  manchmal,  um  für  die  geschilderten 
Gestalten  ein  humoristisches  Fluidum  zu  erhalten.  —  Einige 
Beispiele  ohne  Kommentar  mögen  klar  machen,  was  ich  meine: 

A.  97    So  hote  he  lovede,  that  by  nightertale 

He  sleep  namore  than  dooth  a  nightingale. 

Carteys  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable, 

And  carf  biforn  his  fader  at  the  table. 
A.  118    Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 

That  of  hir  smyling  was  ful  simple  and  coy; 

Hir  gretteste  ooth  was  but  by  seynte  Loy; 

And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentyne. 
A.  563    And  yet  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold,  pardee. 

A  whyt  cote  and  a  blew  hood  wered  he. 
A.  557    His  nose-thirles  blake  were  and  wyde. 

A  swerd  and  bokeler  bar  he  by  his  syde. 
A.  3201    And  ther-to  he  was  sleigh  and  ful  privee, 

And  lyk  a  mayden  meke  for  to  see. 

Wirkt  bei  diesen  und  vielen  ähnlichen  Beispielen,  von 
denen,  wie  gesagt,  besonders  der  allgemeine  Prolog  strotzt, 
einfach  die  Zusammenstellung  von  unerwarteten  Gegensätzlich- 
keiten humoristisch,  so  besteht  bei  andern  solchen  lapidaren 
Zusammenstellungen 

b)  ein  Zusammenhang  zwischen  den  einzelnen  Sätzen, 
der  aber  nicht  ausgedrückt  ist. 
Dieser  Zusammenhang  ist  meist  der  der  Begründung.  Natür- 
lich mufs  es  sich  um  einen  an  und  für  sich  humoristischen 
Gedanken  der  Begründung  handeln.  Dieser  humoristische  Ge- 
danke bekommt  dann  seine  stilistische  Pointierung  durch  die 
Fortlassung  des  begründenden  for,  indem  nämlich  der  Leser  auf 
den  ersten  Blick  den  Zusammenhang  der  beiden  Sätze  nicht 
durchschaut,  der  ihm  dann  aber  umso  blitzartiger  aufleuchtet: 

A.  205    He  was  nat  pale  as  a  for-pyned  goost. 

A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roost. 
A.  333    Of  his  complexioun  he  was  sangwyn. 

Wel  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  wyn. 
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Hierher  gehört  auch: 
D.  197    The  three  men  were  gode,  and  riche,  and  olde. 

Im  Sinne  der  Frau  von  Bath  liegt  es,  wenn  man  interpretiert, 
dals  sie  gut  waren,  weil  sie  reich  und  alt  waren. 
Ähnlich  ist  ein  therefore  zu  ergänzen: 

A.  251    Ther  nas  no  man  no-wher  so  vertuous. 

He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  Ms  hous. 
A.  257    And  rage  he  coude,  as  it  were  right  a  whelpe, 

In  love-dayes  ther  conde  he  muchel  helpe. 
A.  427    For  ech  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne; 

Hir  frendschipe  nas  nat  newe  to  beginne. 

Diese  Technik  der  fortgelassenen  Begründung  ist  dadurch 
so  überaus  wirksam,  dals  der  Humorist  durch  sie  den  denken- 
den Leser  zum  eigenen  Mitschaifen  seiner  humoristischen  Ge- 
dankengänge veranlalst.  —  Als  interessantes  Beispiel  dafür 
möge  noch  dienen: 

A.  623    A  Somnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fyr-reed  cherubinnes  face, 
For  sawcefleem  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  hoot  he  was,  and  lecherous,  as  a  sparwe; 
With  scalled  browes  blake  and  piled  berd; 
Of  his  visage  children  were  aferd. 

Warum  Ch.  das  Gesicht  des  Büttels  ein  Cherubimsgesicht 
nennt,  ist  zwar  mit  einem  for  begründet.  Aber  auch  zwischen 
den  folgenden  Zeilen  bestehen  unausgesprochene  ursächliche 
Zusammenhänge.  Dals  der  Büttel  lecherous  ist,  muls  durch 
ein  unausgesprochenes  for  sowohl  mit  der  vorhergehenden 
Zeile  (dals  er  mit  Ausschlag  bedeckt  ist  und  Schlitzaugen 
hat)  wie  auch  mit  der  folgenden  Zeile  (dafs  er  schwarze 
grindige  Augenbrauen  hat)  verbunden  werden. 

Haben  wir  eben  Fälle  betrachtet,  wo  eine  fortgelassene 
Begründung  humoristisch  wirkt,  so  sind  andere  Fälle  vor- 
handen, wo  gerade 

c)  durch  eine  Begründung  —  aber  eine  unerwartete 
ein  humoristischer  Effekt  erzielt  wird. 

Der  Büttel  hat  ein  feuerrotes  Cherubimsgesicht,  weil  er  — 
wie  wir  stillschweigend  glauben  —  eine  sehr  gesunde  Gesichts- 
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färbe  hat,  welche  Meinung  der  folgende  Satz  mit  „for^  gründ- 
lich über  den  Haufen  wirft.  —  Ahnlich  wird  vom  Koch  gesagt, 
dafs  er  leider  ein  Geschwür  am  Schienbein  hatte,  for  —  hlanlc- 
manger  tliat  made  he  with  the  beste  (A.  385).  —  Der  Wirt 
wirft  dem  Koch  in  seiner  launigen  Weise  vor,  dafs  ihn  mancher 
Pilger  verfluche,  dem  es  schlecht  ergehe  infolge  seiner  Peter- 
silie :  for  —  in  thy  sJioppe  is  many  a  flye  hos  (A.  4352). 

Eine  unerwartete  Anknüpfung,  durch  die  Ch.  eine  besondere 
humoristische  Wirkung  erzielt,  ist  auch  die  mit  hut.  Wenn 
Ch.  von  der  Priorin  sagt: 

A.  152    Hir  nose  tretys;  hir  eyen  greye  as  glas; 

Hir  month  ful  smal,  and  ther-to  softe  and  reed; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fair  forlieed; 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe; 
For,  hardily,  she  was  nat  undergrowe, 

so  merken  wir  plötzlich  durch  die  Anknüpfung  mit  hut,  dafs 
die  bis  dahin  ernste  Schilderung  der  Schönheit  der  Priorin 
plötzlich  in  Ironie  umschlägt  und  dafs  ihre  übergrofse  Stirn 
nichts  weniger  als  „fair'^  ist.i)  In  der  letzten  Zeile  haben 
wir  sodann  zugleich  wieder  eine  scherzhafte  unerwartete  Be- 
gründung mit  „for":  Dieser  Schönheitsfehler  der  zu  hohen 
Stirn  ist  ja  ganz  natürlich,  denn  —  sie  war  auch  im  übrigen 
nicht  gerade  zu  klein  geraten. 

Eine  ähnliche  humoristische  Absicht  bei  der  Anknüpfung 
mit  hut  verfolgt  der  Dichter  im  folgenden  Beispiel: 

A.  3973    This  wenche  thikke  and  wel  y-growen  was, 
With  camuse  nose  and  yeu  grey  as  glas; 
With  buttokes  brode  and  brestes  rounde  and  hye, 
Bat  right  fair  was  hir  heer,  I  wol  nat  lye^) 

6.  Überleitungen. 

Von  den  Satzverknüpfungen  zur  nächst  höheren  Kategorie 
fortschreitend,  gelangen  wir  zu  den  Verknüpfungen  verschiedener 
Gedankenreihen  —  zu  den  Überleitungen. 

^)  Charakteristisch  beim  Einsetzen  der  Ironie  das  „sikerly",  d.  h. 
gerade  in  diesem  Moment  die  scherzhafte  Versicherung  der  Wahrhaftig- 
keit.   Vgl.  certeinly  S.  119. 

2)  1  wol  nat  lye.  Schillernde  Ironie.  Gehört  zur  Gruppe  I  trowe, 
certeinly  etc.  S.  119. 
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Es  handelt  sich  hier  speziell  um  eine  Art  der  Über- 
leitung, die  Ch.  mit  humoristischer  Absicht  verwendet: 

Eine  sehr  primitive  Art  der  Überleitung  ist  es,  zu  sagen, 
man  wolle  von  dem  einen  Teil  seines  Themas  aufhören  zu 
reden  und  mit  einem  andern  Teil  anfangen.  Solche  Übergänge, 
die  natürlich  an  und  für  sich  nichts  Humoristisches  an  sich 
haben,  wie  etwa 

A.  2093    But  Stinte  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lyte, 
And  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arche. 

verwendet  Ch.  häufig.  Aber  sonderbarerweise  sind  diese  Über- 
gänge in  den  C.  T.  fast  völlig  beschränkt  auf  die  Knightes  T., 
deren  Konzeption  ja  bedeutend  früher  liegt  als  die  der  andern 
Tales,  1)  und  auf  die  Man  of  Lawe's  T.,  die  man  immerhin  als 
eine  der  frühsten  Geschichten  auffalst,  die  in  Hinblick  auf  die 
Gesamtkonzeption  der  C.  T.  verfafst  wurde : 

Knightes  T.:  A.  2093,  2479,  2741,  2815, 

Man  of  Lawe's  T.:  B.  581,  900,  953, 

Clerkes  T.:  E.  1006, 

Frankeleyns  T.:  F.  814. 
Es  scheint  sich  hier  tatsächlich  um  eine  Technik  zu  handeln, 
die  Ch.  in  seiner  spätesten  und  reifsten  Produktion  als  zu  billig 
verschmähte.  —  Nun  aber  das  Interessanteste!  Ch.  bemerkt 
schon  zur  Zeit  der  Abfassung  der  Knightes  T.  die  Möglichkeit 
einer  humoristischen  Verwendung  dieser  Übergänge.  Und  in 
dieser  humoristischen  Verwendung  ziehen  sich  diese  Über- 
leitungen nicht  nur  durch  Knightes  und  Man  of  Lawe's  T. 
sondern  auch  durch  die  meisten  der  späteren. 

Das  humoristische  Moment,  das  Ch.  in  diese  Übergänge 
hineinbringt,  ist  das  folgende:  Er  sagt  nicht  nur;  von  dieser 
Person  höre  ich  jetzt  auf  zu  sprechen,  sondern  er  fügt  launig 
hinzu:  die  können  wir  getrost  in  dem  Zustande,  in  dem  sie 
sich  jetzt  befindet,  sich  selbst  überlassen.  Wir  wollen  zu 
zu  etwas  anderem  tibergehen.    Z.  B.: 

A.  1334    Now  wol  I  stinte  of  Palamon  a  lyte, 

And  lete  him  in  bis  prison  stille  dwelle, 
And  of  Arcita  forth  I  wol  yow  teile. 


1)  Nach  der  Auffassung  einiger  neuerer  Gelehrten  ist  das  allerdings 
nicht  der  Fall. 
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A.  1449    And  in  this  blisse  lete  I  now  Arcite, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Palamon  a  lyte. 

A.  1660    Up  to  the  ancle  foghte  they  in  hir  blood. 

And  in  this  wyse  I  lete  hem  fighting  dwelle; 
And  forth  I  wol  of  Theseus  yow  teile. 

B.  4374    Thus  royal,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 

Leve  I  this  Chauntecleer  in  his  pasture; 
And  after  wol  I  teile  his  aventure. 
E.  1779    And  to  his  bed  he  [Damian]  wente  him  hastily; 
Namore  of  him  as  at  this  tyme  speke  I. 
Bat  ther  I  lete  him  wepe  y-nough  and  pleyne, 
Til  fresshe  May  wol  rewen  on  his  peyne. 

Als  analoge  Beispiele  möge  man  noch  vergleichen:  B.  321/22, 
B.  983/87,  E.  2019/20,  F.  651,  F.  1099/1100. 

Als  besonders  hübsches  Beispiel,  in  dem  Ch.  diese  Technik 
mit  der  früher  erwähnten  der  direkten  Anrede  an  den  geschil- 
derten Helden  verbindet,  soll  noch  die  folgende  Stelle  angeführt 
werden:  Der  Student  Aleyn  (Reves  T.)  ist  in  das  Bett  der 
Müllerstochter  gekrochen  und  erreicht  dort  ohne  Schwierig- 
keiten seinen  Zweck,  während  der  Student  John  vorläufig  noch 
ohne  Beschäftigung  in  seinem  Bette  liegt,  worauf  Ch.  sich  von 
Aleyn  zu  ihm  mit  der  folgenden  Überleitung  wendet: 

A.  4198    Now  pley,  Aleyn!  for  I  wol  speke  of  John. 

Das  humoristische  Moment  bei  diesen  Übergängen  besteht 
also  in  einem  schalkhaften  Sichselbstüberlassen  der  Personen,  von 
denen  der  Dichter  Abschied  nimmt.  Dieselbe  Methode  wendet 
Ch.  an,  wenn  er  sich  nicht  ausdrücklich  von  einer  Person  fort- 
wendet, sondern  wenn  sich  die  Person  gerade  in  einer  eine 
gewisse  Zeit  dauernden  Handlung  befindet,  was  den  Dichter 
zu  der  schalkhaften  Anmerkung  veranlalst:  In  dieser  Tätig- 
keit überlasse  ich  nun  meinen  Helden  eine  Zeitlang  sich  selbst. 

B.  1263    And  thus  I  lete  hem  ete  and  drinke  and  pleye, 

This  marchant  and  this  monk,  a  dey  or  tweye. 
B.  1495    Bat  as  a  marchant,  shortly  for  to  teile, 

He  let  his  lyf,  and  there  I  lete  him  dwelle. 
E.  1965    But  here  I  lete  hem  werken  in  hir  wyse 

Til  evensong  rong,  and  that  they  moste  aryse. 
E.  2217    And  thus  I  lete  him  sitte  ap-on  the  pyrie, 

And  Januarie  and  May  rominge  myrie. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    XLV.  9 
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F.  289    I  seye  na-more,  bat  in  this  jolynesse 

I  lete  hem,  til  men  to  tlie  soper  dresse. 
F.  344    But  thus  I  lete  in  lust  and  jolitee 

This  Cambynskan  bis  lordes  festeyinge, 

Til  wel  ny  the  day  bigan  to  springe. 

Dies  scherzhafte  Sichselbsttiberlassen  der  geschilderten 
Personen  geht  oft  sogar  so  weit,  dals  Ch.  ausdrücklich  hinzu- 
fügt, es  sei  ihm  völlig  einerlei,  was  die  Personen  täten,  nach- 
dem er  sie  aus  seiner  Schilderung  entlassen  habe. 

B.  1513    And  forth  he  rydeth  hoom  to  bis  abbeye, 

Or  where  him  list;  namore  of  him  I  seye. 

E.  1802    Hom  to  hir  houses  lastily  they  ryde, 

Where-as  they  doon  hir  thinges  as  hem  leste, 
And  whan  they  sye  hir  tyme,  goon  to  reste. 

F.  1082    His  brother,  which  that  knew  of  his  penaunce, 

Up  caughte  him  and  to  bedde  he  hath  him  broght. 

Dispeyred  in  this  torment  and  this  thoght. 

Lete  I  this  woful  creature  lye; 

Chese  he,  for  me,  wether  he  wol  live  or  dye. 


Anhangsweise  sei  hier  noch  kurz  darauf  aufmerksam  ge- 
macht, wie  Ch.  am  Schlufs  einiger  seiner  Erzählungen  den 
Inhalt  noch  einmal  kurz  mit  einem  komischen  Akzent  resümiert: 

A.  3850      Thus  swyved  was  the  carpenteres  wyf, 
(MilleresT.)  For  al  his  keping  and  his  jalousye; 
And  Absalon  hath  kist  hir  nether  ye; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  toute. 
This  tale  is  doon,  and  god  save  al  the  route! 

Eine  ähnliche  lakonische  Zusammenfassung  finden  wir  in  der 
Knightes  T.  (A.  3099/106)  und  Milleres  T.  (A.  3850/53). 

Humoristisch  wirkt  im  obigen  Beispiel  auch  noch  die 
obligate  Anrufung  Gottes  am  Schluls  jeder  Erzählung,  da  sie 
hier  unmittelbar  neben  etwas  höchst  Unheiligem  steht.  Der- 
selbe Effekt  findet  sich  noch:  A.  4322/24,  B.  1623/24,  D.  1258/ 
1264,  E.  2417/18  {=  Reves  T.,  Shipmannes  T.,  T.  of  the  Wyf 
of  Bath,  Marchantes  T.). 
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7.  Das  Volkstümliche  in  Ch.'s  Stil. 

Wir  erkannten  schon  mehrfach  (z.  B.  bei  den  typischen 
Vergleichen)  das  Mitwirken  eines  volkstümlichen  Elements  in 
dem  humoristischen  Stile  Ch.'s.  Es  ist  aber  noch  nötig,  darauf 
hinzuweisen,  dafs  dies  volkstümliche  Element  von  Ch.  als  all- 
gemeines bewufstes  Prinzip  benutzt  ist,  um  im  Stile  eine  ge- 
wisse gemütliche  humorvolle  Stimmung  zu  erzeugen.  —  Es 
seien   einige  solche  volkstümliche  Stilgruppen  hervorgehoben: 

a)  Schimpfwörter. 
Eine  Probe  anmutiger  Schimpfwörter  vor  allem  des  Weibes 
von  Bath  haben  wir  schon  bekommen  (s.  S.  111).  Aus  ihrem 
Wortschatze  wäre  nur  noch  nachzutragen:  lorel  (D.  273),  the 
foule  cJierl,  the  swyn  (D.  460).  —  Als  der  Student  Aleyn  in 
der  Reves.  T.  nach  seinem  Abenteuer  versehentlich  in  das  Bett 
des  Müllers  kriecht,  läfst  ihn  Gh.,  mit  köstlichem  Realismus 
die  „liebenswürdige"  Derbheit  im  Verkehr  der  Studenten  unter- 
einander malend,  seinen  vermeintlichen  Kumpanen  folgender- 
malsen  apostrophieren: 

A.  4262  'thou  John,  thou  swynes-heed  awak 

For  Cristes  saule,  and  beer  a  noble  game. 

b)  Schwüre  und  Flüche,  i) 

Das  in  seiner  Zeit  so  gebräuchliche  volkstümliche  Fluchen 
und  Schwören  verbannt  Ch.  nicht  aus  seiner  Darstellung,  sondern 
benutzt  es  als  humoristisches  Charakteristikum  für  das  geistige 
Niveau  seiner  Gestalten.  Eine  niedliche  kleine  Episode  der 
Freres  T.  kann  gewissermafsen  als  Rechtfertigung  für  seine 
liberale  Anschauung  über  das  Schwören  und  Fluchen  angesehen 
werden:  Der  Teufel  und  der  Büttel  begegnen  einem  Kärrner, 
der  auf  seine  Pferde,  die  den  festgefahrenen  Wagen  nicht  vom 
Fleck  bekommen,  wütend  einhaut.  Fluchend  wünscht  der 
Kärrner  Pferde  und  Wagen  zum  Teufel.  Der  Teufel  aber 
macht  trotz  des  Büttels  Zuspruch  von  seinem  Rechte  keinen 
Gebrauch.  Denn  siehe  da!  Als  der  Karren  aus  dem  Dreck 
ist,  segnet  der  Kärrner  seine   Gäule   und  empfiehlt  sie   dem 


Vgl.  Hugo  Lange,  Die  Versicherungen  bei  Chaucer.  Diss.  Hallo  1891. 
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Himmel.  —  Am  Ende  der  Geschichte  aber,  als  die  arme  alte  Witwe 
den  Blutsauger,  den  Büttel,  von  ganzem  Herzen  zum  Teufel 
wünscht,  da  führt  dieser  den  Befehl  aus.  —  Ch.'s  versöhnende 
Anschauung  vom  Fluchen,  das  in  jener  Zeit  eine  so  grofse  Rolle 
spielt,  ist  also,  dafs  das  Fluchen  dann  nicht  soviel  auf  sich 
hat,  wenn  man  es  nicht  ernst  meint.  Er  wendet  sich  durch 
die  obige  Geschichte  mit  feinem  Humor  gegen  die  religiösen 
Eiferer  der  Zeit,  die  LoUarden,  die  jeglichen  Schwur  und 
jeglichen  Fluch  als  Gotteslästerung  ansahen,  und  sagt:  Lalst 
sie  doch  ruhig  fluchen,  wenns  ihnen  Spafs  macht.  Der  Teufel 
achtet  doch  nicht  darauf. 

Höchst  ironisch  wendet  sich  der  Wirt  gegen  den  Pfarrer, 
der  Einspruch  gegen  das  Schwören  erheben  will:  I  smelle  a 
lollar  in  ihe  wind  (B.  1173). 

So  schwören  denn  die  Gestalten  Ch.'s  lustig  darauf  los, 
aber  wie  gesagt  —  in  charakteristischen  Abstufungen. 

Von  der  Priorin  wird  zu  ihrer  Ehre  ausdrücklich  ver- 
sichert, dafs  Mr  gretteste  ootJi  was  hut  by  seynte  Loy^)  (A.  120). 
Und  auf  der  anderen  Seite  werden  solche  schweren  Schwüre 
wie  „bei  den  Gebeinen  des  Herrn"  (B.  3125  hy  armes  and  hy 
hlood  and  hones)  und  „bei  der  Seele  des  Herrn"  (B.  3132)  nur 
solchen  rohen  Patronen  wie  dem  Müller  zur  humoristischen 
Charakteristik  in  den  Mund  gelegt. 

Besonders  hervorzuheben  sind  einige  an  sich  humoristische 
Schwüre.  Solch  ein  an  sich  humoristischer  Schwur,  den  sicher 
der  Humor  des  Volkes  geprägt  hat,  ist  es,  wenn  der  Wirt  for 
colcJces  hones  schwört  (H.  9,  H.  29),  denn  für  gew^öhnlich  schwur 
man  wie  gesagt  bei  den  Gebeinen  des  Herrn.  —  Ein  dem 
Wesen  des  Wirts  wundervoll  humoristisch  angepalster  Schwur 
ist  auch  der  folgende:  A.  832  Äs  ever  I  mote  drinJce  wyn  or 
die.  Genau  dieselbe  Versicherung  spricht  das  Weib  von  Bath 
aus  (D.  914),  was  bei  ihrer  Feindschaft  gegen  Metellius 
(D.  460  ff.)  auch  seine  innere  Berechtigung  hat.  —  Ein  für  die 
in  der  Gestalt  der  Proserpina  verkörperte  Weiblichkeit  sehr 
passender  Schwur  ist  es,  wenn  sie  sich  das  Schwinden  ihres 
Haars  als  Strafe  wünscht,  falls  sie  die  Unwahrheit  spreche: 
E.  2308  As  ever  hool  I  mote  hroulce  my  tresses.  —  Eine  kleine 

1)  s.  S.  53. 
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Malice  liegt  auch  darin,  wenn  Ch.  den  Stiftsherrn,  der  sich 
sehr  wenig  um  seine  religiösen  Verpflichtungen  kümmert,  for 
myn  liood  (G.  1334),  also  gerade  beim  äufseren  Kennzeichen 
seiner  Priesterschaft  schwören  läfst,  was  noch  seine  besondere 
Bedeutung  bekommt,  wenn  man  damit  G.  569—5731)  vergleicht. 
Nicht  nur  die  Flüche  sondern  auch  die  Segenssprüche 
des  Wirts  atmen  einen  derben  volkstümlichen  Humor.  Dem 
Nonnenpriester  gegenüber,  dessen  Geschichte  ihm  ausnehmend 
gut  gefallen  hat,  macht  sich  der  Wirt  in  folgendem  kräftigen 
Segensspruch  Luft :  B.  4638  Y-blessed  he  thy  breche^  and  every 
stoon!  Und  gegen  die  Rührung,  die  ihn  bei  der  Geschichte 
der  schönen  Virginia  packt,  wehrt  er  sich  durch  folgenden 
drastischen  auf  den  Arzt  gemünzten  Segen: 

C.  304    I  prey  to  god,  so  save  thy  gentü  cors, 
And  eek  thyne  urinals  and  thy  jordanes. 
Thyn  Ypocras,  and  eek  thy  Galianes, 
And  every  boist  fal  of  thy  letuarie; 
God  blesse  hem,  and  our  lady  seinte  Marie! 

Noch  andere  Gruppen  volkstümlicher  Redewendungen  lassen 
sich  hier  aufstellen,  die  unmerklich  eine  humorvolle  Stimmung 
erzeugen.  So  die  bei  Ch.  massenhaft  im  Munde  der  derberen 
wiederkehrenden, 

c)  Nichtigkeitserklärungen. 

Eine  Person  setzt  etwa  für  etwas  nat  a  Jcers,  nat  a  hene, 
nat  a  flye,  nat  a  tare,  nat  a  tord,  nat  a  straw,  noglit  an  hawe, 
nat  a  hen,  nat  a  panier  ful  of  herbes,  noght  a  boterflye,  nat  a 
myte,  nat  a  botet  hey,  nat  tlie  mountance  of  a  gnat,  nat  a  reJce- 
stele.  Oder  die  Nichtigkeit  wird  positiv  ausgedrückt:  as  muchel 
as  a  gnat,  worth  a  beene,  worth  a  leelc,  deer  enough  a  jane. 

Ferner  verbreiten  die 

d)  Sprichwörter  und  volkstümlichen  Redewendungen,-) 
die    Ch.    massenhaft   verwendet,    eine   gemütliche   humorvolle 
Stimmung  über  seinen  Stil.     Durch  eine  Stelle  im  Prolog  zu 
Melibeus  wird  uns  klar,  dals  Ch.  sich   der  Wirkung,  die  er 


»)  Cf.  S.  76. 

2)  Vgl.  W.  Haeckel,  Das  Sprichwort  bei  Chaucer.    Dies.  Erlangen  1890. 
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durch  die  Verwendung  von  Sprichwörtern  erzielt,  sehr  wohl 
bewufst  gewesen  ist  und  dals  er  sie  mit  berechnender  Absicht 
verwandt  hat.  Er  erklärt  nämlich  an  jener  Stelle,  dafs  man 
seine  Geschichte  bei  andern  vielleicht  in  etwas  anderer  Form 
finden  könne,  dals  er  seine  Darstellung  aber  mit  guter  Ab- 
sicht mit  mehr  Sprichwörtern  versehen  habe,  nämlich  um 
die  Wirkung  des  Stoflfes  zu  heben. 

B.  2143    Therfor,  lordinges  alle,  I  yow  biseche, 

If  that  ye  thinke  I  varie  as  in  my  speche, 

As  thus,  thogh  that  I  teile  som-what  more 

Of  proverbes,  than  ye  han  herd  bifore, 

Comprehended  in  this  litel  tretis  here, 

To  enforce  with  tbe  th'effect  of  my  matere,  etc. 

Es  ist  nun  klar  und  braucht  hier  wohl  nicht  weiter  aus- 
geführt zu  werden,  dals  sich  gerade  in  den  Sprichwörtern  die 
Hauptmasse  des  volkstümlichen  Humors  fängt  und  zum  sprach- 
lichen Ausdruck  kommt.  Ich  brauche  hier,  um  das  zu  belegen, 
nur  kurz  an  ein  paar  Redewendungen  zu  erinnern  wie:  [he] 
sette  liir  aller  cappe  (A.  586,  ähnlich  A.  3143,  A.  3911),  he  coude 
pulle  a  finch  (A.  652),  he  made  \hem\  his  apes  (A.  706,  G.  1313), 
he  moot  go pypen  in  an  ivy-leef  {k.  1838  =  er  mufs  verzichten), 
he  may  hlow  ihe  buJclces  hörn  (A.  3387  in  derselben  Bedeutung), 
he  stood  in  his  lighte  (A.  3396),  he  hadde  pouped  in  this  hörn 
(H.  90  =  er  hatte  tüchtig  einen  getrunken),  he  hlered  his  ye 
(A.  3856,  A.  4049,  G.  731,  H.  252  =  he  cheated  Mm).  Im  ganzen 
begegnen  wir  in  den  C.  T.  über  hundert  verschiedenen  Sprich- 
wörtern, denen  mehr  oder  weniger  etwas  humoristisches  anhaftet. 

Von  den  Sprichwörtern  zu  trennen  ist  wohl  eine  Reihe  von 
Redewendungen,  die  durch  ihre  volkstümliche  handgreifliche 
Anschaulichkeit  humoristisch  wirken.  Die  Tendenz  zu  solchen 
Bildungen  steckt  in  der  Volkssprache,  aber  diese  Wendungen 
sind  nicht  zu  Sprichwörtern  erstarrt,  sondern  sie  werden  immer 
neu  gebildet.  So  w^enn  der  Wirt  in  seiner  Aufforderung  an 
die  Gefährten,  zu  erzählen,  statt  dem  einfachen:  „Fangt  an!" 
sagt:  ley  hond  to  (A.  841),  unhoJceled  is  the  male  (A.  3115), 
Unbohel,  and  sheive  us  what  is  in  thy  male  (I.  26),  Thou 
sholdest  knitte  up  wel  a  gret  matere  (I.  28),  wenn  statt  des 
einfachen:  „bis  er  ihm  seinen  Beutel  völlig  geleert  hatte"  ge- 
sagt wird:  TU  he  had  terved  him  (G.  1171)  oder  statt  „Seid 
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vor  Bescheidenheit  nicht  stille"  anschaulicher:  Lat  noon  hum- 
ilitee  your  tonge  naille  (E.  1184). 
An  einigen  Stellen  wird  die 

e)  Redeweise  des  Ungebildeten, 

der  etwas  ihm  zu  hohes  nicht  versteht,  ins  Lächerliche  gezogen. 
So  ist  charakteristisch  für  den  Ungebildeten  das  Wieder- 
aufnehmen halbverstandener  schöner  Vergleiche  und  das  Hinein- 
ziehn  ins  Lächerlich-Sentimentale,  wie  der  Wirt  es  tut  mit  der 
Definition  der  Tragedie  durch  den  Mönch: 

C.  3971  this  monk,  he  clappeth  loude, 

He  spak  how  „fortune  covered  with  a  cloude"  etc. 

Der  wütende  Büttel  fällt  dem  Bettelmönch,  der  dem  Weibe 
von  Bath  ihre  lange  preambulacioun  vorhält,  in  die  Rede: 

D.  837    What  spekestow  öf  preainbulacioun? 

What!  amble,  or  trotte,  or  pees,  or  go  sit  doun. 

Das  ist  so  die  Art  der  ungebildeten  Leute,  ein  vorhergehendes 
Wort  durch  ein  ähnliches  aufzunehmen  und  daran  eine  Gedanken- 
reihe zu  knüpfen. 

Mangelhafte  Lateinkenntnis  wird  ironisiert,  wenn  der  Wirt 
schwört  by  corpus  dominus  (ß.  1625)  und  wenn  der  Hahn 
Chaunteclere  seiner  Pertelote  folgende  Erklärung  eines  latei- 
nischen Satzes  gibt: 

B.  4353    For,  also  siker  as  In  principio, 
Mulier  est  hominis  confusio; 
Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latin  is  — 
Womman  is  mannes  joye  and  al  his  blis. 


Druck  von  Ehrhardt  Karras,  Halle  a.  S. 
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